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ADDRESS, 


BY    BEN:    PARLEY   POORE. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Yeomen  :  — 

Let  lis  congratulate  ourselves,  that — like  Israel's  Shepherd 
King — "  our  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have  a 
goodly  heritage."  Tlianks  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  hospit- 
able city,  every  exertion  has  been  made  to  render  the  farmer's 
festival  attractive,  and  an  unusually  large  concourse  of  people 
has  assembled  to  witness  this,  the  thirty-eighth  exhibition  of 
the  fruits  of  the  industry  and  the  inventive  genius  of  old  Essex. 
Here,  (as  is  depicted  on  a  quaint  engraving  of  society,)  we  see 
the  politicians,  who  govern  all — the  professional  gentlemen,  who 
practice  for  all, — the  merchants,  who  trade  for  all — aye,  and  the 
ladies,  whose  smiles  cheer  all — met  to  grace  the  jubilee  of 
the  farmer,  whose  toil  pays  for  all.  Representatives  of  every 
class  unite  in  the  gladsome  chorus,  "  Speed  the  Plough." 

In  addressing  the  Society  and  its  guests  upon  this  high  holi- 
day ,1  shall  not  attempt  to  intrude  my  individual  views  upon  any 
Q-  branch  of  agricultual  industry.  There  are  few  topics  of  this  des- 
^  cription  calculated  to  interest  a  miscellaneous  audience,  neither 
do  I  feel  that  my  experience  is  such  as  to  warrant  an  authorita- 
tive announcement  of  it,beforc  so  many  who  for  years  have  tilled 
the  soil  better  and  with  more  profit  than  I  ever  hope  to.  My 
pursuits,  indeed,  are  rather  literary  than  agricultural,  and  I 
propose  to  glean  in  a  field  where  I  have  labored  most— the 
x4.rchives  of  the  Past.    True,  there  are  those  who  assert  that 
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history  is  no  tiling  better  than  an  old  almanac — which  for  their 
individual  coraprchensions  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  as  an  old 
almanac  will  servo  as  a  future  guide  to  him  whose  far-seeing 
eye  can  trace  the  brilliant  course  of  the  celestial  luminaries,  so 
a  history  of  our  home  agriculture  will  enable  the  sensible  yeo- 
man to  trace  the  progress  of  our  local  prosperity.  The  exploits 
of  our  soldiers,  the  daring  of  our  sailors,  the  learning  of  our 
scholars,  the  careers  of  our  business  men,  have  all  been  duly 
chronicled,  yet  I  have  never  seen  any  connected  mention  of  our 
agriculture — which,  (as  the  quicksilver  in  a  thermometer  shows 
the  temperature,)  ever  marks  the  position  of  a  community  upon 
the  scale  of  civilization.  It  is  the  heaven-ordained  sweat  of 
the  farmer's  brow,  which  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  woe  unto 
the  land  where  this  salt  has  lost  its  savor  ! 

The  history  of  America,  before  the  advent  of  the  Cabots*  in 
1497,  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  fable,  although  discoveries  in 
the  archives  of  Northern  Europe,  shoAv  that  our  coast  was 
probably  visited  by  the  adventurous  Northmen,  at  diiferent  times 
in  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  and  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  If  the  land  which  their 
chronicles  describe  is  really  that  which  we  now  inhabit,  it  was 
covered  with  stately  forests,  especially  remarkable  for  a  profuse 
supply  of  grapes,  and  interspersed  with  open  lawns,  over  which 
numerous  herds  of  deer  roamed  undisturbed.  Certain  it  is, 
that  an  equally  flattering  picture  of  it  was  carried  to  England 
by  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  his  associates,  who  were  on  our 
coast  in  "  the  leafy  month  of  June,"  1602.t  "  They  beheld  the 
rank  vegetation  of  a  virgin  soil  ;  the  noble  forests  ;  the  wild 
fruits  and  the  flowers,  bursting  from  the  earth  ;  the  eglantine, 
the  thorn,  and  the  honey-suckle,  the  wild  pea,  the  tansy,  and 
young  sassafras  ;  strawberries,  raspberries,  grape-vines,  all  in 
profusion. "$ 

The  "Agawams/'ll  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
called  Essex  county,  were  of  that  great  Algonquin  race,  whose 

*  "  More  than  a  year  before  Columbus  saw  the  main  laud  of  America,  and  a  month 
or  two  at  least  before  the  earliest  alleged  arrival  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  on  the  coast  of 
Paria,  the  Cabots  reached  the  Western  Continent. — Eildreth. 

t  Gosnold's  narrative,  in  Purchas. 

X  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

11  Capt  John  Smith's  voyage,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Co!!. 
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huuting-grouuds  extended  from  the  Delaware  to  the  St.  Law* 
rence,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alleghanies,*  comprising  some 
forty  tribes,  all  of  whom  spoke  slightly  differing  dialects  of  the 
same  language.  They  were  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Pas- 
sataquacks,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Naumkeags,  while  above 
them  on  the  Merrimac  were  the  Pawtuckets,  the  Nashuas,  the 
Souhegans,  the  Naraoskeags,  the  Pennacooks,  and  the  Winne' 
pesaukies — all  acknowledging  fealty  to  the  Pennacooks,  at  the 
time  wlicu  Europeans  first  visited  their  country.  "  Their  terri- 
tory, skirted  on  two  sides  by  the  Merrimac  and  Atlantic,  inden- 
ted by  bays,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  interspersed  with  ponds, 
was  appropriately  called  'Wonne-Squam-Sauke,'  meaning  literal- 
ly,'  the  Pleasant  Watering  Place;' the  word  being  a  compound 
from  wonne,  pleasant  —  asquam,  water  —  and  auke,  a  place. 
This  word  was  sometimes  contracted  to  '  Wonnesquam,'  often 
to  '  Squamsauke',  and  still  oftener  to  '  Squam',  or  '  Asquam.' 
The  deep  gutteral  pronunciation  of  '  Asquam'  by  the  Indians, 
sounded  to  the  English  like  '  Agawam',  and  hence  the  word 
as  applied  to  Indians  of  that  locality."! 

Women  were  the  aboriginal  "  Gai-te-gaids,''  or  farmers,  for 
the  savage  lords  of  the  soil  scorned  tillage  as  does  a  modern 
shop-boy,  and  passed  their  time  in  fighting  or  in  hunting,  or  in 
fishing,  although  they  never  refused  to  eat  the  products  of  the 
soil.  When  a  new  field  was  to  be  cleared  up  in  "  Wonne- 
Squam-Sauke,"  the  squaws  would  take  their  hatchets,  (made  of 
sharpened  stone,)  and. girdle  the  trees  by  bruising  off  a  wide 
circle  of  the  bark  ;  "Mo-ni-e-jeeg-i-kwai-wug,"  as  they  called 
this  employment.  The  next  spring  twelve  months,  after  heaping 
dry  limbs  and  leaves  around  the  decayed  trunks,  they  would 
apply  fire,  and  while  the  flames  consumed  the  dead  giants  of  the 
forest,  and  the  heat  killed  the  roots  of  the  underbrush,  the 
ashes  would  leave  the  soil  mellow  and  in  fine  heat.  A  field 
thus  tilled  would  be  used  by  generations,  proving  the  excellence 
of  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  Indian  corn. 

Great  care  was  taken  by  the  Agawams  to  select  for  seed  the 
best  ears  of  "  Skamoon,"  which  was  their  name  for  Indian  corn, 
although  they  had  distinctive  appellations  for  the  white,  the 

*  Schoolcraft's  History  of  Indian  Tribes* 
t  Mr.  Potter,  in  same  volume. 
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red,  the  yellow,  and  the  black  varieties,* — all  of  which  they 
possessed  and  kept  carefully  apart.  After  the  spring  burning, 
when  the  oaks  began  to  leaff,  the  squaws  would  cultivate,  or 
rather  root  up  the  fields  with  the  flat  shoulder  blades  of  the 
moose,  and  then  mark  the  future  hills  by  making  small  holes, 
(about  four  feet  apart,)  with  a  rude  hoe,  the  blade  of  which  was 
a  large  clam-shell.  Into  each  hole  they  would  put  an  alewife, 
caught  in  some  adjacent  stream,  or  a  horse-shoe  crab,  from  the 
sea  shore,  and  on  the  stimulant,  drop  and  cover  a  half  dozen 
grains  of  corn.  The  land  thus  planted  was  guarded  against 
the  depredations  of  the  birds,  and  as  the  corn  grew  the  earth 
was  scraped  around  the  stalks  with  clam  shells,  until  the  hills 
were  two  feet  high — a  mode  of  culture  superseded  by  ploughing, 
although  some  persist  in  laboriously  following  it  at  the  present 
day.  Generally  the  stalk  grew  six  or  eight  feet  in  height, 
bearing  two  ears  each,  and  we  are  told  that  there  were  eight 
rows,  containing  thirty  grains  or  over,  on  an  ear.  Early  in 
September  the  ears  were  plucked,  leaving  the  stalks  and  leaves 
to  enrich  the  ground,  and  were  carried  in  back  baskets  to  the 
wigwams.  There  the  corn  was  placed,  unhusked,  on  frames 
resembling  the  fish-flakes  of  our  time,  under  which  a  smoulder- 
ing fire  was  kept  up.  When  the  corn  was  thoroughly  dried,  it 
was  husked,  shelled  and  parched  in  large  birch  bark  boxes, 
which  were  buried  in  the  ground,  below  the  action  of  the  frost. 
Sometimes,  when  they  cooked  this  corn,  it  was  soaked  in  ley 
until  the  hull  came  off,  then  dried  again,  pounded  in  a  wooden 
mortar,  and  called  "  Nausamp,"  which  was  boiled  with  venison 
fat,  and  a  bit  of  dried  salmon  to  give  it  a  flavor.  "  Omonee" 
was  the  dried  corn,  simply  cracked  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  then 
boiled  ;  while  "  Suppaun"  was  the  corn  meal,  sifted  through  a 
basket,  which  they  baked  into  cakes  on  flat  stones.  The  war- 
riors and  hunters,  however,  when  away  from  home,  subsisted 
upon  simple  parched  corn,  a  supply  of  which  they  carried  with 
them.  Roger  Williams  speaks  of  having  "  travelled  with  near 
two  hundred  Indians  at  once,  near  one  hundred  miles  through 
the  woods,  every  man  carrying  a  little    basket  of  this  at  his 


*  Governor  E.  Lincoln,  of  Maine. 

t  "  When  the  white  oak  leaves  look  goslin  grej', 

Plant  then,  be  it  April,  June,  or  May."— OW  PrcverL 
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back,  sufficient  for  one  man  three  or  four  days."     They  called 
it  '^  Nokake." 

Several  varieties  of  beans  were  raised  with  the  corn,  that 
the  fall  dish  of  "musickquatush"  or  green-corn  might  be  enjoyed. 
It  was  not,  however,  (like  the  "succatush"  of  our  day,)  simply 
composed  of  corn  and  beans,  for  Goodkin  tells  us  that  "  they 
frequently  boil  in  this  pottage  fish  and  flesh  of  all  sorts,  either 
new-taken  or  dried  ;  as  shad,  eels,  alewives,  or  a  kind  of  herring, 
or  any  other  sort  of  fish.  But  they  dry  mostly  those  sorts  be- 
fore mentioned.  These  they  cut  in  pieces,  bones  and  all,  and 
boil  them  in  the  aforesaid  pottage.  Also,  they  boil  in  this  fur- 
men  ty,  all  sorts  of  flesh  taken  in  hunting  :  as  venison,  bear's 
flesh,  beaver,  moose,  otter  or  raccoon,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
boiling.  Also,  mix  with  it  several  sorts  of  roots  ;  as  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  and  ground-nuts,  and  other  roots,  and  pumpkins  and 
squashes.  Also,  several  kinds  of  masts,  as  oak-acorns,  chest- 
nuts, walnuts, — these  husked  and  dried,  and  powdered,  they 
thicken  this  pottage  therewith."* 

Melons  were  raised  in  great  abundance,  as  were  also  gourds 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  "  Calabash  "  that  would  hold  two  or 
three  gallons,  to  the  tiny  receptacle  for  pigments  used  in  paint- 
ing for  war.  From  the  sap  of  the  maple  they  made  a  coarse 
grained  sugar,  which,  when  mixed  with  freshly  pounded  Indian 
meal,  and  seasoned  with  dry  whortleberries,  was  baked  into  a 
dainty  dish  for  high  festivals.  The  dried  meats  of  oil-nuts, 
pounded  and  boiled  in  water,  was  their  beverage  at  such  feasts, 
and  from  the  green  wax  of  the  bay-berry  they  made  candles 
with  rush  wicks,  which  gave  clear  light,  and  yielded  a  pleasant 
fragrance  while  burning, 

"  Mishimin,"  in  the  Algonquin  tongue,  signifies  apple,  al- 
though it  is  the  opinion  of  some  learned  writers  that  this 
fruit  was  unknown  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  I  have 
in  my  possession,  however,  several  old  printed  compilations  of 
early  voyages,!  each  of  which  reckons  apples  among  the  early 
native  fruits,  and  unless  crab  stocks  were  found,  I  do  not  clear- 
ly see  how  the  large  orchards  mentioned  by  the  early  writers 
could  have  been  made  productive  so   soon.      Mr.  Wolcott,  a 

*  Goodkin's  Historical  Account  of  the  Indians, 
t  D.  Penning,  J.  Collyer,  Herman  Moll. 
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distinguished  Connecticut  magistrate,  wrote  in  1635,  (certainly 
not  more  than  five  years  after  his  colony  was  first  planted,)  "  I 
made  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  cider  out  of  my  own  orchard 
in  one  year."  This  would  have  been  almost  impossible  had  he 
been  obliged  to  raise  his  orchard  from  the  seed,  or  even  had  he 
carried  trees  of  such  a  size  as  could  have  been  transported 
through  the  trackless  wilderness.  The  apple  may  not  be  indi- 
genous to  the  soil  of  New  England,  and  yet  the  Indians  may 
have  possessed  it,  as  they  did  Indian  corn,  which  undoubtedly 
came  from  the  South,  and  which  was  never  found  growing  wild. 

Certain  it  is  that  they  had  orchards  of  peaches,  and  of  cher- 
ries, and  of  plums  ;  stores  of  which  were  dried  for  winter  use. 
Huge  grape-vines  entwined  many  a  forest  tree,  and  there  was  an 
abundance  of  berries.  Small  patches  of  tobacco,  too,  were  cultiva- 
ted by  the  squaws  of  every  chieftain,and  the  "medicine-men"  had 
their  apothecary  wigwams  so  well  stocked,  that  they  would  be 
considered  invaluable  now-a-days  by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, or  the  good  old  dames  who  find  a  panacea  for  every  ill  in 
a  nice  cup  of  "yerb  tea." 

Their  wigwams  were  constructed  of  saplings,  set  into  the 
ground  in  a  circle,  and  then  drawn  together  at  the  top  until 
they  formed  a  conical  frame  some  nine  or  ten  feet  high  at  the 
apex.  This  was  covered  with  thick  mats,  or  with  large  sheets 
of  birch  bark,  sewed  together  with  the  dried  sinews  of  the  deer, 
and  "caulked"  with  some  resinous  gum.  In  the  centre  was  a 
stone  hearth  with  an  opening  above  it  for  the  escape  of  smoke, 
and  the  only  article  of  furniture  was  a  large  couch,  elevated 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  spread  with  skins  and  mats. 
Birch  bark  boxes  were  used  to  hold  clothing  and  provisions, 
while  the  frame-work  of  the  wigwam  was  hung  with  war-clubs, 
bows,  arrows,  fish-spears,  hoes,  axes,  and  the  few  other  rude 
implements  which  the  owners  possessed.  They  reckoned  time 
by  moons,  and  each  lunar  period  had  its  distinctive  name,  based 
upon  some  phase  of  vegetable  life,  such  as  "the  planting  moon," 
"the  green  corn  moon,"  "the  chestnut  moon,"  and  "the  falling 
leaf  moon." 

Such  was  the  primitive  agricultural  life  of  the  Agawams, 
whose  last  Sagamore  died  a  victim  to  the  "  strong  waters  "  of 
those  who  bought  his  last  title  to  "  Wonne-Squam-Sauke " 
for  less  than  one  tenth  of   what  our  to-day's  dinner  will 
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cost.*  The  Agawams  are  blotted  out  from  the  "pleasant  water- 
ing place," — no  stone  marks  even  one  of  their  graves — and  but 
a  few  of  those  who  now  inhabit  their  former  home,  know  that 
it  was  once  tenanted  by  such  a  race.  How  changed  the  scene 
since  they  were  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed  !  On  many  sunny 
slopes  around  us  were  their  corn-patches,  their  wigwams,  and 
their  orchards.  Beneath  the  shades  of  forests  long  since  felled, 
and  where  flourishing  communities  dwell,  the  hunters  tracked  the 
wild  beast  to  its  lair,  or  reposed,  weary  with  the  chase,  to  par- 
take of  their  slaughtered  game.  Many  a  swelling  hill  had  its 
"totem-stone,"  a  neighborhood  rendezvous  where  the  "pow- 
wow" was  chanted,  or  the  war  hatchet  was  unburied,  or  the 
calumet  of  peace  was  whiffed,  or  the  green-corn  dance  was  cel- 
ebrated. The  Merrimac  was  rippled  by  the  sparkling  track  of 
the  birchen  canoes,  and  often  did  its  banks  re-echo  with  the 
death-song  of  departing  warriors,  painted  and  plumed  for  the 
fray. 

"  Alas  for  them— their  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  ara  out  from  hill  and  shore ; 
No  more  for  them  the  red  deer  bounds ; 
The  plough  is  in  their  hunting  grounds, 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods, 
Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry."t 

Like  the  bears  and  the  deer  of  their  forests,  they  lived  as 
their  fathers  lived,  and  died  as  their  fathers  died,  unable  to 
make  any  progress  in  civilization  because  they  would  make  no 
progress  in  agriculture.  While  we  deplore  their  fate,  let  us 
profit  by  their  example. 

Honor  to  the  Puritans  who  succeeded  them — men  who  regard- 
ded  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  the  primary  object  of  rational 
beings.  To  use  their  own  words,  "  they  left  their  pleasant  and 
beautiful  homes  in  England  to  plant  their  poor  cottages  in  the 
wilderness,"  that  they  might  worship  God  as  revelation  and 
conscience  might  teach.  The  conquadisfores  of  Spain  sought 
gold  among  the  mountains  of  Mexico — the  French  discover- 
ers had  for  years  confident  hopes  of  finding  a  route  to  China  by 
way  of  the  great  lakes — the  phlegmatic  burghers  of  Holland 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  metropolis  at  the  mouth  of 

*  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records,  Edited  by  N.  B.  Shnrtleff,  M.  D. 
t  Charles  Spragup. 
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the  Hudson,  and  the  cavaliers  of  England  sought  to  create  a 
feudal  aristocracy  in  the  fertile  lauds  of  Virginia.  But  the 
Puritans,  attracted  to  America  by  the  favorable  reports  of  its 
productive  soil  by  Raleigh  and  by  Gorges,  hoped  here  to 
found  a  free  agricultural  state,  equal  to  Palestine,  in  its 
palmiest  days,  when  Israel's  kings  had  "  herds  of  cattle  both 
in  the  low  country  and  on  the  plains,"—"  granaries  for  their 
abundant  crops,"—"  husbandmen  also,  and  vine  dressers  in  the 
mountains."  The  sacred  light  of  biblical  history  was  not  to 
them  like  the  stern  light  of  a  vessel,  only  illuminating  what 
has  been  passed  over,— but  rather  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  the 
pillar  of  fire,  moving  before  them  on  the  march  of  life,  giving 
guidance  by  day  and  assurance  in  the  night.  The  fate  ot 
Babylon,  of  Ninevah,  of  Carthage,  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and 
many  commercial  governments  of  central  Europe,  warned  them 

"  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labor'd  mole  away."* 

In  England,  agriculture  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  most 
favorable  occupation  for  the  development  of  Christianity,  and 
had,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  received  the  especial  attention 
of  the  clergy.  The  first  gardens  and  orchards  were  those  of 
the  Benedictine  Monks,  and  the  General  Council  of  Lateran 
decreed  that  "all  presbyters,  clerks,  monks,  converts,  pilgrims, 
and  peasants,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  labors  of  husbandry, 
shall,  together  with  the  ca,ttle  in  their  ploughs,  and  the  seed 
which  they  carry  into  the  field,  enjoy  perfect  security;  and  that 
all  who  molest  and  interrupt  them,  if  they  do  not  desist  when 
admonished,  shall  be  excommunicated."  Nor  were  the  follow- 
ers of  Luther  less  devoted  to  agriculture  than  their  Romish 
predecessors,  especially  when  it  was  found  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  church  made  but  slow  progress  in  the  cites 
and  towns.  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  the  English  homes  of 
the   Puritans   ere   they  made   their  exodus  to  a  trans-atlantic 


*  "  The  ordinary  revohitions  of  war  and  government  may  dry  tip  the  sources  of 
the  wealth  which  arises  from  commerce  and  manufactures,  while  that  which  arises  from 
the  solid  improvements  of  agriculture  is  durable.  The  troubles  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  gi'catly  diminished  the  commerce  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  But 
those  countries  continued  notwithstanding,  and  still  continue  among  the  most  populous 
and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the  earth.  Tlie  civil  wars  in  Flanders,  and  the  Spanish  dom- 
ination which  succeeded  them,  chased  away  the  great  commerce  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp, 
but  Flanders  is  still  rich, highly  productive,  and  well  :peop]ec\.—SmiiVs  Wealth  of  Nnii    ' 
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Canaan,  arc  even  now  remarkable  for  their  almost  total  absence 
of  the  usual  signs  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Bancroft  that  those  who  iirst  went  to  Holland  were 
anxious  to  emigrate  again,  because  they  "  had  been  bred  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,"  yet  were  there  "  compelled  to  learn  me- 
chanical trades."*  "They  sought  our  shores,  [said  Mr.  Webster,] 
under  no  high-wrought  spirit  of  commercial  adventure,  no  love 
of  gold,  no  mixture  of  purpose,  warlike  or  hostile,  to  any  human 
being."!  "Accustomed,  in  their  native  land  to  no  more  than  a 
plain,  country  life,  and  the  innocent  trade  of  husbandry,  they 
set  the  example  of  colonizing  New  England,  and  formed  the 
mould  for  the  civil  and  religious  character  of  itsinstitutions."$ 
This  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans  that  "New  England" 
should  be  an  agricultural  community,  was  strikingly  manifested 
by  the  corporation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  whose  charter,  exten- 
ding from  a  line  three  miles  south  of  Charles  river,  to  another 
three  miles  north  of  "any  and  every  part"  of  the  Merrimac, 
embraced  the  whole  of  "  Wonne-Squam-Sauke."  Each  contrib- 
utor and  each  stock-holder  received  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
for  every  fifty  pounds  sterling  paid  in,  while  stockholders  and 
others  who  emigrated  at  their  own  expense  received  fifty  acres 
for  each  member  of  their  family,  and  each  "indented  servant." 
This  shows  that  it  was  a  rural  home  in  this  land  of  freedom,  and 
not  town  lots  or  semi-annual  dividends  that  these  liberal  adven- 
turers sought,  and  we  find  further  confirmation  of  their  agricul- 
tural proclivities  in  the  inventories  of  the  supplies  sent  by  the 
corporation  to  the  new  colony.  "Vyne  planters"  are  mentioned 
usually  after  "ministers,"  then  come  hogsheads  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats,  unthreshed — beans,  peas  and  potatoes — stones 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit — apple,  pear  and  quince  kernels — hop, 
liquorice  and  madder  roots,  flax  and  woadseed — currant  plants 
and  tame  turkies.  Cattle  and  horses,  goats  and  sheep  were  also 
sent  out,  not  only  from  various  parts  of  England,  but  from 
Holland  and  Denmark,  forming  a  noble  foundation  for  that 
"  native  stock,"   which,   when  carefully  reared  and  well  fed, 

*  History  of  the  United  States. 
t  Bunker  Hill  Address. 
t  Baneroft's  United  States. 
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is  at  least  equal  to  many  of  the  vaunted  imported  breeds.* 
The  rights  of  the  Indians,  it  is  pleasing"  to  record,  were  scru- 
pulously observed  by  the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
More  than  fifty  years  before  William  Penn  made  his  much 
talked  of  treaty  with  the  natives  at  Philadelphia,  announcing 
those  principles  of  amity  and  of  equity  upon  which  he  desired 
that  their  future  intercourse  should  be  conducted,  the  ofiicers  of 
the  Company  in  England  wrote  to  Governor  Endicott  :  "and, 
above  all,  we  pray  you  be  careful  that  there  be  none  in  our 
precincts  permitted  to  do  any  injury  (in  the  least  kind,)  to  the 
heathen  people;  and  if  any  ofi'end  in  that  way,  let  them  receive  due 
correction.  And  we  hold  it  fitting  that  we  publish  a  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect,  by  leaving  it  fixed  under  the  Company's  seal 
in  some  eminent  place,  for  all  to  take  notice,  at  such  time  as 
both  the  heathen  themselves,  as  well  as  our  people,  may  take 
notice  of  it.  If  any  of  the  savages  pretend  right  of  inheri- 
tance to  all,  or  any  part  of  the  lands  granted  in  our  patent,  we 
pray  you,  endeavor  to  purchase  their  title,  that  we  may  avoid 
the  least  scruple  of  intrusion."!  This  order  was  religiously 
obeyed,  and  there  was  hardly  a  town  in  what  is  now  Essex 
county,  where  the  Indian  title  was  not  extinguished  by  purchase. 
The  immigrants  found  that  Boston  had  "  sweet  and  pleasant 
springs,"  and  good  land  afi'ording  rich  corn  ground  and  fruit- 
ful gardens,"  but  as  their  numbers  and  the  number  of  their  cattle 
increased,  they  formed  colonies  in  various  directions,  especially 
in  the  "  Wonne-Squam-Sauke  "  country,  for  amid  its  "  pleasant 
waters"  were  large  un wooded  meadows  suitable  for  pasturage 
and  for  grass  cutting,  while  the  uplands  were  well  adapted  for 
tillage.  Squatter  sovereignty  was  unknown,  for  no  individ- 
uals were  permitted  to  establish  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
the  colony.  Each  body  swarmed  out  in  community,  with  a  reg- 
ular allotment  of  individual  farms,  based  in  extent  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  settlers,  and  a  great  pasture,  a  peat  meadow,  a  salt 
marsh  and  fishing  grounds  held  in  common.  The  farms  were 
so  laid  out  that  no  house  was  over  half  a  mile  from  the  meeting- 
house, and  it  was  with  astonishing  rapidity  that  agricultural 
communities  sprang  up  like  the  fabled  warriors  of  Cadmus  into 

*  See  paper  on  the  introduction  of  cattle  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1853. 
t  Letter  from  Gov.  Craddock,  April  17, 162£'. 
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full  fledged  life.  Like  those  mythological  knights,  they  were 
armed  with  weapons,  not  for  their  own  destruction,  but  for  the 
defence  of  their  liberties  and  their  homes.  From  these  small 
farming  hamlets  have  grown  up  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
our  county,  and  from  one  of  them  afterwards  went  forth  the 
Alpha  of  free  colonization  in  the  great  West.*  In  the  log 
cabin  of  that  Agricultural  Era,  was  first  cultivated  the  true, 
though  austere  religion  —  the  domestic  virtues  —  the  sturdy 
habits  of  frugal  industry — the  daring  spirit — and  the  devoted 
love  of  liberty  that  has  so  advanced  the  prosperity  and  the 
glory  of  this  Western  Continent.  The  acorns  planted  by  our 
fathers  have  become  stately  trees,  under  whose  umbrageous  foli- 
age thousands  of  their  descendants  and  others,  whom  its 
grateful  shade  has  invited  from  less  favored  lands,  find  pro- 
tection, shelter  and  repose. 

The  emigrants  were  supplied  with  carts,  chains,  shovels,  hoes 
and  rakes,  but  it  was  some  years  before  a  plough  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  even  so  late  as  1637,  there  was  but  seven  ploughs 
in  the  whole  state.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  grubbing  hoe  was 
the  most  serviceable  implement  among  the  many  stumps,  for  we 
have  evidence  that  they  raised  good  crops  of  grain  and  of  corn. 
Neither  was  horticulture  neglected,  for  we  find  that  Governor 
Endicott  had  a  vegetable  garden  and  vineyard  in  1629,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  planted  the  famous  pear  orchard,  of 
which  one  venerable  survivor  still  bears  the  patriarchal  honors. 

Thanks  to  the  industrious  antiquarians,  who  have  gleaned 
from  manuscripts,  traditions  and  old  publications  almost  every 
detail  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  first  settlers,  we  can  constitute 
ourselves  a  "  committee  on  farms"  and  in  imagination  visit  one 
of  the  early  yeomen.  Riding  along  a  "  trail,"  indicated  by 
marked  trees,  we  find  his  house  and  cattle-shed  standing  near 
an  old  Indian  clearing,  encircled  by  a  high  palisade,  which  also 
includes  the  spring,  that  water  may  be  brought  without  danger 


*The  first  germ  of  the  now  powerful  state  of  Ohio,  started  from  the  parsonage  of 
Hamilton,  under  the  auspices  of  that  good  man  and  learned  Botanist,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler.  It  was  a  company  of  emigrants,  journeying  with  their  families,  (as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  in  one  of  his  addresses)  in  a  long  ark-like  looking 
wagon,  covered  with  black  canvas,  inscribed  on  the  outside  iu  largo  letters  :  'To  Ma- 
rietta on  the  Ohio.'  The  pioneer  pastor  of  this  J,settlement  was  ordained  at  Hamilton, 
ere  he  left  for  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
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from  the  "bloody  salvages."  The  house,  which  is  over  a  small, 
deep  cellar,  is  built  of  logs,  notched  where  they  meet  at  the 
corners,  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  large  chimney  at  one  end 
built  of  stones  cemented  with  clay.  The  small  windows  are 
covered  with  oiled  paper,  with  protecting  shutters,  and  the 
massive  door  is  thick  enough  to  be  bullet  proof.  Pulling  the 
"  latch-string,"  we  enter,  and  find  that  the  floor,  and  the  floor 
of  the  loft  which  forms  the  ceiling,  are  made  of  "rifted"  or 
split  pine,  roughly  smoothed  with  the  adze,  while  the  immense 
hearth,  occupying  nearly  an  entire  side  of  the  house,  is  of  large 
flat  stones.  There  are  no  partition-walls,  but  thick  serge  cur- 
tains are  so  hung  that  at  night  they  divide  ofl'  the  flock-beds 
upon  which  are  piles  of  rugs,  coverlets,  and  flannel  sheets.  A 
high  backed  chair  or  two,  a  massive  table,  a  large  chest  with  a 
carved  front,  and  some  Indian  birch-bark  boxes  for  wearing- 
apparel  are  ranged  around  the  walls,  while  on  a  large  "dressior" 
we  see  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers,  earthen  platters,  horn 
drinking  cups,  and  a  pev\^ter  tankard.  The  corselet,  matchlock 
and  bandoliers  are  ready  for  defence,  with  a  halberd  if  the 
senior  occupant  of  the  house  holds  a  commission  in  "  ye  train- 
band," and  from  a  "  lean-to  "  shed  comes  the  hum  of  the  great 
wheel  or  the  clang  of  the  loom,  as  the  busy  "help-mates"  hasten 
to  finish  their  "  stents."  High  on  the  mantle-shelf,  with  a  "cres- 
set-lamp" on  one  side,  and  the  time  marking  hour-glass  on  the 
other,  is  the  well  thumbed  Bible,  which  was  not  left  for  show. 
"  Our  especial  desire  is,"  say  the  company's  instructions,  "  that 
you  take  especial  care,  in  settling  these  families,  that  the  chief 
in  the  family  be  grounded  in  religion  ;  whereby,  morning  and 
evening  family  duties  may  be  duly  performed,  and  a  watchful 
eye  held  over  all  in  each  family,  by  one  or  more  in  each  family 
appointed  thereto,  that  so  disorders  may  be  prevented,  and  ill 
weeds  nipt  before  they  take  too  great  a  head." 

The  fare  of  the  Puritan  farmers  was  as  frugal  as  it  was 
wholesome.  Pease-porridge  for  breakfast — bread,  cheese  and 
beer  or  cider  for  luncheon — a  "  boiled  dish"  or  "  black  broth," 
or  salt  fish,  or  broiled  pork,  or  baked  beans  for  dinner — hasty 
pudding  and  milk  for  supper — and  a  constant  succession  of 
fruit  or  berry  pies  at  every  meal  when  the  housewife  had 
time  to  make  them  in  addition  to  her  other  cooking,  her 
dairy,    washing,    mending,    carding,     spinning,    weaving  and 
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knitting.*  Swcdisli  turnips  were  the  staple  vegetable,  the 
l)rcad  was  generally  made  of  corn,  barley  or  rye  meal,  and  if 
the  diet  Avas  rather  farinaceous  than  animal,  there  was  less  de- 
mand for  medicine,  and  a  larger,  longer  lived  growth  of  men  and 
women  than  in  these  degenerate  days  of  luxury  and  "  progress.'' 

Success  attended  agricultural  labor,  and  the  farmers  were 
aware  of  their  dominant  position — a  position  their  numerical 
strength  always  enables  them  to  maintain  when  they  will. 
"When  in  1G33,  the  all  potent  magistrates  declared  it  "lawful 
for  any  man  to  kill  any  swine  that  comes  into  his  corne,"  the 
yeomen  raised  their  backs.  A  convention  of  two  delegates 
from  each  town,  (the  first  convention  which  ever  met  on  this 
continent,)  assembled  and  called  for  a  sight  of  the  royal  charter. 
Examining  it,  they  resolved  that  the  right  to  make  laws  rested 
not  with  the  magistrates,  but  with  the  freemex  ;  nor  did  fhey 
cease  their  exertions  until  they  established  the  law-making  and 
money  raising  power  of  the  General  Court,  in  IGS-i.  The  sacred 
flame  of  ]\Iassachusetts  freedom  was  thus  first  fed  by  lard  oil  ! 
It  was  probably  some  offending  porker  who  had  taken  liberties 
with  governor  Endicott's  garden,  or  had  damaged  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  lawn  with  his  insinuating  snout,  who  thus  became  the 
germ  of  our  popular  institutions,  and  the  parent  of  that  august 
body  which  has  so  ungratefully  adopted  a  cod-fish  as  its  em- 
blem ! 

At  the  first  session  of  the  "  General  Court,"  (which  only  lasted 
three  days.)  "  the  regulations  respecting  trespassing  swine — the 
immediate  cause  of  the  late  political  change — were  repealed , 
and  this  matter  was  left  to  the  several  towns.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, an  embarrassing  subject,  and  was  often  afterward  before 
the  court.  The  next  year,  (1635)  the  practice  of  impounding 
stray  animals  was  introduced,  much  the  same  as  exists  at  pres- 
ent. The  year  after,  a  special  officer,  called  a  '  hog-reave'  was 
ordered  to  be  elected  in  each  town,  to  look  after  those  animals; 

*  "  How  miich  may  be  saii\  of  the  part  that  woman  played,  or  rather  '  worked,'  in  the 
prand  drama  of  our  first  settlements !  What  would  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  been 
without  our  Pilgrim  Mothers  ?  Woman  dared  to  follow  when  man  dared  to  lead;  and 
she  brought  with  her  th3  humanising  amenities  of  social  life,  and  the  sanctifying  power 
of  true  religion.  She  came  to  this  wilderness  with  a  brave  heart  and  a  christian  faith 
that  she  might  share  the  perils  and  brighten  the  hopes  of  her  husband;  and,  when  here 
she  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness.' '' — 
Eev.  Charles  Bronls. 
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but  frequent  changes  afterward  in  the  law  upon  this  subject 
showed  bow  difficult  it  was  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  corn-growers  and  the  pig-owners.  A  small  matter  this 
for  history,  but  why  smaller  than  other  like  conflicts  of  interest, 
of  which  so  much  of  our  politics  consists."* 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  agricultural  patent 
issued  in  this  country,  was  granted  by  this  General  Court,  over 
two  hundred  years  ago,  for  "an  engine  for  the  more  speedy 
cutting  of  grass,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the  first  mowing  ma- 
chine on  record,  though  there  is  no  record  that  it  was  of  any 
practical  use.  It  was  patented  by  Joseph  Jenkes,  Sen.,  a  scythe 
manufacturer  of  inventive  genius. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention,  for  I  have  not  the  time,  to  detail 
the  gradual  advancement  made  in  agriculture  by  the  Puritans, 
whose  success  was  the  "admiration  of  their  times — the  wonder 
of  the  world."  As  was  the  case  in  ancient  Rome,  the  free  cul- 
tivators not  only  increased  the  resources  of  the  state  at  home, 
but  defended  her  front  against  the  assaults  of  her  enemies.  In 
1650,  the  yeomen  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  one  thousand  acres 
in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  fifteen  thousand  acres  in  tillage, 
twelve  thousand  cattle  and  three  thousand  sheep.  Yet  they  had 
not  only  subdued  the  soil,  but  conquered  its  savage  occupants, 
and  at  a  heavy  expense  of  time,  blood  and  treasure.  Let  us 
never  forget  "  the  Flower  of  Essex,"  who  so  bravely  fought  and 
fell  under  that  brave  Beverly  farmer,  Capt.  Lot  Cross.  He  had 
brought  back  from  Port  Royal  in  1654,  (as  his  share  of  the  spoil,) 
the  bell  of  the  "  New  Friary,"  which  he  gave  to  the  meeting- 
house of  his  parish,  little  dreaming  probably  that  it  would  toll 
for  his  defeat  in  1675.t    Yet  such  is  the  fortune  of  war. 

"  And  that  sweet  nameless  stream,  whose  flood 

Grew  dark  with  battle's  ruddy  strain, 
Threw  oflf  the  tinge  of  murder's  blood, 

And  flowed  as  bright  and  pure  again. 
But  that  wild  day, — its  hour  of  fame, — 

Stamped  deep  its  history's  crimson  tears, 
Till  Bloody  Beook  became  a  name 

To  stir  the  hearts  of  after  years."  J 


*  Ilildreth's  History  of  the  United  States, 
t  Stone's  History  of  Beverly. 
I  Hon.  George  Lunt. 
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The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Puritans,  may  be  found  in 
the  grants  which  were  given  to  the  colonies,  which — at  that  early- 
day — swarmed  forth  from  the  parent  hives,  to  colonize  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine.  The  church  and  the  school- 
house  were  regarded  as  the  inseparable  foundations  of  society, 
and  it  was  wisely  argued  that  useless  were  the  benefits  of  the 
one  without  the  influence  of  the  other — religion  without  knowl- 
edge producing  bigotry,  and  knowledge  destitute  of  religion 
leading  to  infidelity.  One  hundred  and  twelve  years  after  this 
great  principle  had  been  established  at  Plymouth,  the  council 
confirmed  it  by  the  following  conditions  on  which  the  town  of 
Boscawen,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to  a  colony  of  emigrants  from  the 
town  of  Newbury.     Mark  the  language : — 

"That  within  the  space  of  four  years  from  the  confirmation  of  the  plan,  they  settle 
and  have  on  the  spot  eighty-one  families ;  each  settler  to  build  a  good  convenient  dwell- 
ing house,  one  story  high,  eighteen  feet  square  at  least;  and  fence,  clear  and  bring  to, 
foar  acres  fit  for  improvement,  and  three  acres  more -well  stocked  with  English  grass; 
and  also  to  lay  out  three  shares  throughout  the  town,  each  share  to  be  one  eighty-fourth 
part  of  the  said  tract  of  land,  one  of  said  shares  to  be  for  the  first  settled  minister,  one 
for  the  ministry  and  one  for  th«  school;  and  also  to  build  a  convenient  meeting  house, 
and  settle  a  learned  Orthodox  minister,  within  the  term  aforesaid.  Dec.  8,1732.  la 
council  read  and  concurred." 

It  was  this  constant  care  of  the  church  and  of  the  school- 
house,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
that  made  the  Puritans  superior  to  us,  of  the  present  time — their 
social  life  stands  the  test  of  experience,  while  modern,  rainbow 
theories  vanish  like  morning  clouds.  Theirs  was  the  true  phil- 
osophy of  sylvan  enjoyment,  while  our  communities  are  filled 
with  crack-brained  zealots,  whose  only  occupation  is  a  constant 
endeavor  to  climb  some  visionary  ladder  of  "reform,"  then 
stand  in  the  air  on  an  unsupported  "  platform  "  and  draw  the 
ladder  up  for  a  new  "progres"  into  the  clouds.  Glorious  old 
yeomen ! 

"  Motion  was  in  their  days ;  rest  in  their  slumbers ; 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 
Nor  yet  too  many,  nor  too  few  their  numbers — 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encumbers. 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ;  ' 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  these  unsighing  people  of  the  woods." 

The  martial  spirit  so  carefully  fostered  by  the  Puritans,  was 
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never  sufiered  to  decay,  and  the  Tiuc  Tree  Flag  of  Massachu- 
setts was  sustained  in  triumph  by  her  yeomen  at  Quebec  and 
at  Louisburg,  at  Ticonderoga  and  at  Crown  Point.  Then  came 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  ;  but  liad  we  been  a  nation  of  cities 
then  as  now,  it  is  doubtful  if  Independence  would  have  been 
declared,  for  we  should  have  been  so  accessible  to  attack,  that 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  commenced  that ''  Resist- 
ance to  Tyrants"  which  is  "  Obedience  to  God."  As  it  was, 
tories  abounded  in  the  cities,  each  of  which  was  in  turn  occu- 
pied by  tlie  red  coats  :  and  all  must  admit  that  Britisii  power 
was  prostrated  on  this  continent  by  the  hard-handed  operatives 
of  iron  nerve,  a  majority  of  them  yeomen,  who  left  their  ploughs 
in  the  furrows,  to  aid  the  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon  in  unyolc- 
ing  their  land  from  Tyranny.  The  men  of  one  town  of  our 
county — Danvers — marching  sixteen  miles  in  four  hours — v;ere 
so  prominent  in  Bunker-Hill  fight,  that  their  dead  was  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  loss.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  single 
farmer  of  Essex,  in  that  trying  hour,  was  false  to  freedom! 
Should  the  crisis  arrive,  may  we  set  for  our  posterity  the  same 
great  example  of  devotion  to  American  principles,  which  our 
forefathers  have  left  us  to  imitate.  And  may  v,e  never  forget 
that  when  Rome — that  victorious,  imperial  mother  of  nations — 
suffered  her  urban  citizens  to  "  crush  out "  the  cultivators,  by 
unjust  taxation  and  the  free  admission  of  agricultural  products, 
her  power  began  to  wane.  Long  before  the  race  of  the  Patri- 
cians had  become  extinct,  the  free  cultivators  had  disappeared 
from  the  fields, leaving  no  recruits  for  the  once  victorious  cohorts, 
which  now  fled  before  the  invading  Goths.  Truly  Goldsmith 
said  : 

"Princes  or  kings  may  flourish  or  msiy  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  madei 
Rut  a  bold  yeomimry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

Peace  spread  her  halcyon  wings  over  the  new-born  Republic  ; 
and  her  soldiers,  like  Cincinnatus,  returned  to  their  farms. 
Sedate,  substantial  edifices  sprang  up  over  the  country  in  place 
of  the  log-cabins,  and  smaller  structures  ;  the  farmers  relig- 
iously aiding  each  other  at  raisings  and  shinglings,  as  at  their 
hoeings  and  huskings.  There  may  be  more  architectural  beauty 
in  the  fanciful  Pineo  gothic  architecture  of  our  time,  but  these 
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farm-Iiouso.-?,  like  a  substantial  old  gentleman,  who  lias  settled 
down  to  live  on  the  interest  of  his  earnings,  had  a  well-to-do 
look.  In  the  centre  rose  a  massive  chimney,  between  which  and 
the  front  door  was  a  small  entry,  with  a  stair  case  having  Guri- 
ously  carved  banisters.  On  either  side  of  this  entry  were  large 
rooms,  opening  into  a  kitchen  which,  Avith  a  small  bed-room, 
occupied  the  whole  rear  of  the  house.  The  "  best  room"  often 
had  a  small  Turkey  carpet  on  its  snow-white  floor,  and  in  its  cup- 
board was  the  good  dame's  china  tea-set,  while  the  '•  fore  room" 
on  the  other  side  of  the  entry,  contained  a  high  eight-day  clock, 
some  framed  "  samplers,"  and  a  large  "  comb-case  "  hanging 
beside  the  thick  plate  mirror.  But  the  most  comfortable  apart- 
ment was  the  kitchen,  or  "  keeping-room,"  with  its  low  ceiling, 
its  dingy  unpaiuted  pannel-work,  and  the  old  "queen's  arm" 
reposing  on  wooden  brackets  over  the  mantle  shelf.  The 
younger  portion^  of  the  family  had  their  settles  within  the  jambs 
of  the  huge  fire  place,  in  the  flanks  of  which  yawned  the  mouths 
of  the  great  and  little  oven,  the  old  blue  dye-pot  faced  the  pickle 
firkin,  and  the  well-worn  spit  hooks  on  the  high  iron  andirons 
testified  to  the  abundance  of  good  cheer.  In  the  beaufat,  or 
corner  cupboard,  glistened  the  pewter  platters,  the  porringers 
for  the  porridge,  now  replaced  by  coflee  and  tea,  and  the  tank- 
ard for  the  generous  cider  produced  on  the  farm.  The  "cheese- 
room  "  shelves  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  the  products  of 
female  industry,  and  the  well  filled  presses  in  the  bed-rooms 
proved  that  neither  the  spinning-wheels  or  the  loom  were  long 
idle. 

'•  Our  ancestors  lived  on  bread  and  broth, 

And  wooed  their  healthy  wives  iu  liome-spun  clotli, 

Our  Grand'ma's  nurtured  to  the  nodding  reel, 

Gave  our  good  mothers  lessons  on  the  wheel. 

Though  spinning  did  not  much  reduce-the  waist, 

It  made  the  food  much  sweeter  to  the  taste — 

'1  hey  never  once  complained  as  some  do  now, 

'  Our  Irish  girl  can't  cook  or  milk  the  cow,' 

Each  mother  taught  her  red-cheeked,  buxom  daughter 

To  bake  and  milk  and  draw  a  pail  of  wa:er. 

No  damsel  shunned  the  wash-tub,  broom  or  pail, 

To  keep  unharmed  a  long-grown  finger  nail — 

They  sought  no  gaudy  dress,  no  hooped  out  form, 

But  ate  to  Uve  and  work'd  to  keep  them  warm." 

While  the  domestic  manners  and  social  life  of  our  ancestors 
were  worthy  of  high  commendation,  little  can  be  said  iu  praise 
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of  their  system  of  agriculture.  The  meadows  were  left  undrained, 
and  the  exhausted  uplands  bore  but  scanty  crops  or  were  aban- 
doned to  weeds,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  fallow-rests.  Barns 
were  moved  ( tradition  says  )  to  get  them  away  from  manure 
heaps  considered  an  incumbrance  ;  wood  ashes  were  sold  at  a 
song,  and  there  was  a  stagnant  pool  beneath  the  sink  spout. 
The  horses  and  cattle  were  so  badly  housed  and  fed  during  the 
winter  that  they  cast  but  faint  shadows  in  the  spring,  while 
the  gardens  were  mere  vegetable  patches  with  a  few  strag- 
gling marigolds,  roses,  and  lilacs  contending  for  the  mastery 
along  the  wall,  with  milkweed,  Roman  wormwood  and  bur- 
dock. A  bulbous  root,  cultivated  on  the  window  sill  in  a 
cracked  earthen  bean  pot,  was  deemed  an  aristocratical  luxury. 
This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  ''  fathers  of  the  country." 
Jefferson  experimented  on  his  farm  at  Monticello*  and  Adams 
on  his  farm  atQuincy.  Washington's  farm  was  his  delight, 
and  amid  all  the  embarassments  attending  the  establishment  of 
the  new  system  of  government,  he  found  leisure  to  hold  an 
interesting  and  voluminous  correspondence  upon  husbandry 
with  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Luckily  for  Great  Britain,  Sir  John 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  Agricultural  Board  in  that  king- 
dom, but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  upon  Washington's  first 
recommendation  to  Congress  urging  the  "  advancement  of  agri- 
culture." This  he  evidently  considered  the  most  important 
matter,  and — last  of  all — he  recommended  "facilitating  the 
intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  country."  Every 
one  of  his  successors  down  to  the  present  incumbent,  has  in 
turn  advised  the  "advance  of  agriculture" — yet  Congress  has 
done  nothing  on  the  subject  except  to  obtain  seeds  for  the  mem- 
bers, individual  distribution  to  political  friends.  Of  the  five 
million,  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  six  free  male  citizens  over  fifteen  years  of  age  who 
inhabited  this  Eepublic  in  1850,  (when  the  last  census  was 
taken,)  two  millions,  four  hundrded  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  eighty-three  were  engaged  in  agriculture — yet  I  regret  to 
state  that  the  committees  on  agriculture,  both  of  the  Senate 


*  Among  other  interesting  letters  on  agriculture  by  President  Jefferson,  is  one  to  the 
Hon.  Tristam  Dalton,  who  then  carried  on  the  Spring  Hill  Farm  in  West  Newbury,  now 
owned  by  Doctor  Robinson.  After  speaking  of  root  crops,  he  describes  and  recom- 
mends the  "  Side-hill  plough,"  invented  by  his  son-in-law,  Col.  J.  M.  Randolph. 
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and  of  the  House,  are  nominal  bodies,  which  rarely  meet  and 
never  report  any  bills.  We  hear  nothing  in  Congress  about 
plough  shares,  though  could  the  furrows  throughout  the  Union 
be  deepened  one  inch  next  spring,  it  would  add  one  million  of 
dollars  to  our  national  wealth  next  fall.  Yet  every  one,  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  is  posted  up  on  the  price  of  shares  in 
the  railroads  which  are  "  facilitating  the  intercourse  between 
various  portions  of  our  country,"  and  which  are  not  more  remu- 
nerative than  is  a  potato  crop  when  the  rot  is  prevalent. 

Agricultural  societies  were  first  formed  in  New  England 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  among 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  improving  husbandry,  were 
the  clergy,  whose  parsonage  farms  were  often  models  to  the 
country  round.  No  work,  probably,  has  been  of  such  practical 
utility  to  the  farmers  of  New  England,  as  the  "  Georgical  Dic- 
tionary," published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deane. 

Daring  the  meteor-like  career  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  the 
disturbed  state  of  European  politics  raised  the  price  of  produce 
abroad,  and  gave  our  home  agriculture  a  decided  impulse  from 
the  embargo,  which  forced  men  back  to  mother  earth  for  sup- 
port. But  it  was  not  permanent.  When  the  silver-toned 
trumpet  of  peace  was  sounded,  prices  fell ;  the  almost  total 
failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  1816  had  a  discouraging  effect,  and 
the  slow  progress  of  agricultural  industry  caused  it  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  subordinate  employment.  Boys  were  made  to  toil 
with  worn-out  tools  until  they  generally  escaped  to  sea  or  to 
the  city,  while  the  professions  were  looked  upon  as  the  only 
stepping-stones  to  honor  or  to  high  social  position.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  however,  that  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  de- 
serted the  old  homestead  to  enter  upon  "  the  golden  chase  of 
life,"  ever  yearned  for  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  finally 
returned  to  it.  To  me  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the 
biographies  are  those  which  chronicled  their  agricultural  labors. 
Jackson  at  the  Hermitage,  Calhoun  at  his  mountain  farm, 
Henry  Clay  at  Ashland,  and  Webster  at  Marshfield,  each  paid 
a  practical  homage  to  agriculture,  and  consecrated  those  spots 
as  heart-shrines  to  be  remembered  with  Mount  Vernon  and  La 
Grange.  Majestic  as  was  the  form  of  the  "  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution,"  when  he  upheld  the  honor  of  Massachusetts  upon 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  chamber,  how  much  more 
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interesting  would  be  his  portrait  Avhcn,  raised  on  his  death-bed, 
]io  took  a  last,  fond  look  at  his  herd  of  cattle,  which  he  had 
requested  might  be  driven  slowly  before  his  window,  one  by 
one. 

The  "  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  "  was 
organized  in  1792,  and  among  its  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
original  members  were — John  Hancock,  (who  approved  the  act 
of  incorporation  as  Governor,)  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams, 
Fisher  Ames,  George  Cabot,  John  Brooks,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
William  Heath,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Samuel  Phillip?,  James  Sul- 
livan, and  other  eminent  Massachusetts  men.  The  contributors 
to  its  original  fund,  raised  "  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  for 
the  encouragement  of  useful  discoveries  and  improvements," 
were  mostly  "  solid  men  of  Boston,"  but  it  was  the  official  boast 
of  an  editor  of  its  journal,*  in  after  years,  that  its  original  roll 
embraced  "  members  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
at  least  seven-eighths  of  whom  were  chosen  from  agricultural 
counties."  Truly  did  the  same  gentleman  (the  lion.  John 
Lowell,  a  native  of  this  place,)  remark  :  "  The  institution  was 
ahead  of  the  age  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  State,  and  of 
public  spirit.  Its  two  first  volumes  will  show  that  the  trustees 
were  not  remiss.  Their  queries,  distributed  all  over  the  State, 
prove  their  zeal,  their  intelligence,  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  real  wants  of  agriculture."  Nobly  did  the  farmers  of  Es- 
sex follow  the  example  of  Pickering,  Cutter,  Kittredge,  Spof- 
ford,  Tyng,  and  others  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  State 
institution,  and  in  1822,  when  it  numbered  over  seven  hundred 
members,  one  hundred  of  them  belonged  to  this  county.  The 
early  transactions  show  that  many  premiums  were  claimed  and 
won  by  those  who  tilled  the  "  Pleasant  Watering  Place,"  and 
when  the  "Brighton  Shows"  were  instituted,  in  1817,t  Essex 
county  was  never  backward  in  sending  the  best  specimens  of 
her  flocks  and  her  herds. 

The  "  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,"  was  formed  in 
1818,  by  twenty-one  practical  farmers,  who  met  at  Topsfield, 
organized,  and  elected  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  their  Presi- 

*  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Journal  for  1S23. 

t  The  "  Oakes  Cow"  was  exhibited  :it  the  first  Brighton  SIkim*. 
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dent."''  This  illustrious  patriot,  after  having  sorvod  bravely 
and  faithfully  in  Iho  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  early 
councils  of  the  infant  Rej)ublic,  reappeared  among  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture  as  he  had  been 
in  that  of  Independence.  For  ten  years  he  not  only  diligently 
labored  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  society,  but  cultivated 
his  farm  at  Wenliam  with  such  practical  skill  as  won  the  confi- 
dence of  those  to  whom  he  recommended  such  improvements  as 
he  had  found  of  practical  utility.  "  At  an  age  when  most  men 
think  their  labors  should  be  ended,  lie  was  in  his  prime  in 
handling  the  plough,  and  instituting  new  experiments.'' 

The  early  records  of  the  society  show  the  deep  interest  taken 
in  the  society  by  the  practical  farmers  of  the  county, — an  interest 
which  increased  as  the  exhibitions  were  successively  held  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  enlisting  in  turn  the  residents  of  every  section. 
Howes,  Mosely,  Parsons,  Derby,  Bartlett,  Newhall,  Pickmau, 
and  other  gentlemen  unknown  neither  to  fame  nor  fortune, 
manifested  a  deep  solicitude  in  the  interests  of  the  Association, 
and  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  such  success  as  to  entitle 
them  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  who  succeed  them.  ^^  Lector 
si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice,^^  is  the  legend  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  he  halts  before 
the  tomb  of  its  illustrious  architect.  So  wo  have  but  to  recall 
the  services  rendered  to  Agriculture  by  the  founders  of  this 
society — then  point  to  the  smiling  face  of  old  Essex  and  say, 
"If  you  seek  their  monuments,  look  around." 

Thanks  to  the  persevering  labors  of  the  trustees  of  this  society 
—to  the  able  secretaries,  who  have  made  every  cog  of  every  wheel 
move  harmoniously  along — to  the  unequalled  set  of  Transac- 
tions, "  apples  of  gold  in  picture  of  silver" — to  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  the  New  England  Farmer,  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman 
and  other  sterling  publications — to  a  more  healthy  state  of  public 
opinion — and  last,  though  by  no  means  least — to  remunerative 
prices  and  good  markets.  Agriculture  is  becoming,  not  only  a 
more  popular,  but  a  more  profitable  pursuit.  This  success,  of 
course,  has  its  attendant  train  of  reverses,  and  the  transactions 
of  this  society  show  the  folly   of  mounting  every  agricultural 


*  See  Address  of  J.  \V.  Proctor,  in  1844,  and  au  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
Col.  Pickering,  written  for  the  "  Albany  Cultivator"  by  the  same  gentleman. 
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hobby  presented  by  crafty  speculators,  or  visionary  theorists. 

The  cultivator  who  expects  to  enrich  his  land  by  some  magical 
process,  will  find  that  though  he  may  analyse  a  spoonful  of  dirt, 
and  have  a  prescription  made  up  at  a  druggist's  and  scatter  on 
the  "lacking  ingredients"  from  a  dredging  box,  he  will  not  get 
quite  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The  mere  planting 
of  a  morus  multicaulis  cutting  will  not  be  sure  to  produce  a 
mulberry  tree,  the  next  day,  with  silk  stockings  and  figured 
ribbons  hanging  from  its  branches.  Of  what  use  is  a  rooster 
tall  enough  to  eat  from  the  top  of  a  flour  barrel,  if  the  exertion 
of  crowing  makes  him  fall  over  backwards,  and  you  have  to 
run  and  pick  him  up  whenever  you  hear  his  hoarse  note  ?  Nor 
do  we  find  many  farmers  who  continue,  year  after  year,  to  raise 
China-tree-corn,  or  Rohan  potatoes,  or  new-fangled  grasses.  A 
great  flourish  is  occasionally  made  by  those  who  delight  in 
using  unintelligible  terms  to  express  ordinary  ideas,  but  we  too 
often  see  the  real  mark  of  successful  yet  profitable  agriculture 
terribly  overshot  by  the  gallipot  zealots.  Like  old  Acestes  in 
the  ^nied,  they  do  not  shoot  the  pigeon,  but  the  clouds,  and 
the  clouds  burn  and  blaze,  and  stars  dart  across  the  sky,  and 
all  men  cry — a  miracle !  But  with  all  this  the  proper  aim  of 
the  archer  was  the  pigeon,  not  the  clouds  !  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  cast  any  slur  upon  agricultural  chemistry,  or  scientific 
farming,  but  I  do  contend  that  neither  is  of  much  account  if 
unattended  with  practical  ability,  common  sense,  and  honest 
hard  work.  Theory  is  good,  but  practice  makes  perfect — the 
two  mingled  together  are  invincible. 

Having  glanced  at  the  history  of  agriculture  in  our  county, 
it  may  be  well  to  examine  its  present  position,  as  displayed  by 
the  official  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,* — its  ledger,  in 
fact,  in  which  every  citizen  can  cast  up  the  accounts  of  his  own 
occupation  or  locality,  and  see  its  "profit"  or  "loss."  Let 
every  Essex  county  farmer  take  a  good  look  at  those  columns 
in  which  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  State  are  recorded 
— and  probably  there  has  been  as  much  honesty  in  answering 
the  questions  of  the  assessors  faithfully  in  this  region  as  else- 
where— that  he  may  see  exactly  where  we  stand.  While  the 
tell-tale  figures  show  that  the  agricultural  productions  consti- 

*  Industry  of  Massachusetts. 
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tiite  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  of  what  the  labor  of 
the  county  contribute  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth, 
they  are  not  very  encouraging  in  other  respects.  I  would  that 
it  were  otherwise,  (although  I  have  no  disposition  to  contribute 
■  to  the  top-dressing  of  llattery  which  most  speakers  spread  over 
everything  agricultural,)  but  there  the  statistics  are.  There  is 
not  a  variety  of  crops,  I  regret  to  say,  of  which  our  average 
yield  to  the  acre  is  not  surpassed  by  some  other  county,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  lay  tlie  slightest  claim  to  agricultural  pre-emi- 
nence. In  Indian  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  onions,  and  turnips, 
Ave  are  just  above  the  average  taken  throughout  the  State,  and 
in  each  other  crop,  other  counties  surpass  us.  Worst  of  all,  in 
wheat  and  potatoes,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celtic  staffs  of 
life,  we  are  below  the  mark.  This,  too,  at  a  time  when  "  the 
increase  of  vegetable  food  in  the  United  States,  has  rather 
fallen  behind,  than  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  population."* 
Some  may  find  comfort  by  discovering  a  great  increase  over 
the  productions,  reported  in  1845,  but  if  they  will  but  read,  (as 
every  man  in  this  assembly  should  read,)  the  agricultural  ;-ur- 
vey  of  the  county,  made  nearly  twenty  years  back,  they  will 
again  find  a  sad  falling  off.  Then  we  had  6,252  sheep,  now  we 
have  but  2,217  ;  although  experienced  agriculturists  have 
recommended  sheep  growing  as  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandry 
well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  our  climate.f  Then,  the  average 
yield  of  oats  was  33  bushels  to  the  acre — now  it  is  but  21,  and 
the  wheat  crop,  most  important  of  all,  has  diminished  down  to 
the  average  of  14  bushels  per  acre.  In  1817,  the  farmers  of 
West  Newbury  raised  1,325  bushels  of  wheat  on  fifty-eight 
acres  of  land — an  average  of  over  22  bushels  to  the  acre — 
though  our  worthy  President  produced  81  bushels  to  two  acres 
and  a  half,  or  thirty-two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  the 
same  town  only  produced  101  bushels  on  eight  acres,  or  13 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1822,  the  Messrs.  Little,  of  Newbury, 
raised  one  hundred  and  sixteen  bushels  and  nine  quarts  of 
sound  shelled  corn  to  the  acre — last  year  the  average  yields  in 
the  same  town  was  but  38  bushels  to  the  acre. 


*"  Statistics  of  Agriculture."    Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  July,  1856. 

tit  has  been  stated  as  a  reason  for  this  falling  off,  that  our  farmers  find  hay,  milk, 
and  fruit,  more  profitable ;  yet  in  these  products  Essex  is  behind  V/orcester  and  Middle- 
sex countie?. 
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This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  It  will  never  do  for  Essex  county 
farmers  to  be  thus  backing  down  the  hill  of  progress,  and  flat- 
ter themselves  that  they  are  "  getting  along."  We  must  hitch 
on  our  whole  team, — heart,  and  hand,  and  mind, — "  go  ahead," 
and  reach  the  summit.  It  will  not  do  to  let  our  agricultural 
gondola  rot  in  the  back-water  of  fogyism,  and  if  we  can't  keep 
in  the  current  of  progress  with  the  old  fashioned  oars,  we  must 
put  on  steam,  and  propel  with  the  rest  of  them.  Authentic 
statements,  published  in  the  "Transactions"  of  this  Society, 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  show  us  what  CAN  be  done, 
by  detailing  the  amount  of  crops  which  have  been  raised  on 
one  acre  of  land — at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of 
our  county.  Wheat,  thirty-two  bushels  ;  corn,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  bushels,  (at  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel  ;)  bar- 
ley, fifty-two  bushels ;  potatoes,  five  hundred  and  eigliteen 
bushels;  carrots,  nine  hundred  bushels;  beets,  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three  bushels  ;  onions,  six  hundred  and  fifty-cne 
bushels  ;  hay,  five  tons  in  one  season.  Now,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  lamented  Colman,  "  what  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again,  and  instead  of  stopping  short  at  what  has  already  been 
reached,  we  should  never  be  satisfied  without  at  least  attempt- 
ing to  go  further."  With  these  figures  and  these  facts  before 
us,  I  can  but  think  that  it  behooves  the  farmers  of  Essex  to 
deepen  their  furrows — to  increase  their  supplies  of  home-made 
fertilizers — to  sell  less  hay — to  plant  new  orchards — to  keep 
more  calves — and,  above  all,  to  raise  a  generation  of  working 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  that  WO  may  better  sustain  the  agricultural 
fame  of  our  pleasant  homesteads,  in  which,  after  all,  we  have 
but  a  "  life-estate." 

This  certainty  that  our  tenure  is  short  renders  it  necessary 
to  take  some  steps  for  making  agriculture  pleasant  to  the  young, 
that  the  next  generation  may  not  find  it  almost  impossible,  as 
is  now  the  case,  to  find  a  young  man  who  is  willing  to  follow 
the  plough,  and  a  young  woman  who  is  willing  to  churn.  The 
Almighty,  be  it  remembered,  not  only  commanded  Adam  to 
dress  his  homstead,  but  to  keep  it ;  and  if  we  wish  our  chil- 
dren, when  we  are  in  the  silent  grave,  to  keep  their  rural  inheri- 
tance, we  must  make  it  agreeable  to  them.  "  Battles, "  said 
Napoleon  the  Great,  "  make  soldiers  ;"  but  we  cannot  expect  to 
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raise  an  agricultural  population  if  we  let  our  children  step  down 
from  the  farm  into  the  workshop,  the  pulpit,'  the  bar,  or  the 
counting  room.*  Could  not  this  society,  by  suitable  premi- 
ums and  honorable  distinctions  endeavor  to  enlist  "  Young 
America  "  into  the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry  before  it  is  too  late  ? 
Let  not  the  stalwart,  robust  sons  of  Essex  county  degenerate 
into  a  pallid,  care-stamped,  effeminate  race,  or  the  short-lived  f 
daughters  all  become  absorbed  in  hoops  and  flounces,  like  the 
city  belles,  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin — yet  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these — 

"  Heaven's  last  dearbst  gift  to  man." 

A  portion  of  this  exhibition  shows  how  attractive  soil -cul- 
ture may  be  made  to  the  young,  if  every  farmer  will  have  a 
flower-garden.  "  But,"  says  some  hard-fisted  old  codger,  "flowers 
are  not  good  to  eat !  It  is  better  to  plant  potatoes."  Alas  !  that 
is  the  spirit  which  has  done  so  much  to  disgust  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  New  England  with  their  native  soil — which  would 
fain  make  it  a  land  of  hard  toil,  clouded  visages,  and  compound 
interest.  A  spirit  which  makes  our  bright-eyed  lads  anxious 
to  escape  from  their  childhoods'  homes,  where  they  have  to  wear 


*Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chances  of  success  inmer- 
chantile  life,  said :  "  After  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  business  men,  and  having 
long  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  mercantile  community,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  among  one  hundred  merchants  and  traders,not  more  than  three,  in  this 
city,(Boston)ever  acquire  independence."  A  writer  in  the  "Farmer's  Library"  endorsed 
the  truth  of  this  nssertion,  by  stating  that  "in  a  period  of  forty  years,  but  five  in  one 
hundred  remained  of  tlis  merchants  on  Long  Wharf,  all  the  rest,  in  that  time,  having 
failed,  or  died  destitute  of  property;  and  in  the  same  period  of  forty  years,  of  the  one 
thousand  accounts  at  a  bank  in  State  street,  only  six  remained,  the  parties  to  all  the 
rest  having  either  failed  or  died  destitute  of  property."  Another  gentleman  in  Boston 
who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  statistics  of  the  shoe  manufacture,  which  is  a  lead- 
ing branch  of  trade,  has  publicly  stated,  "  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  engaged  in 
it  failed  in  Massachusetts  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  one  of  the  easiest 
periods  for  money  ever  known.  Yet  strike  out  the  victims  to  intoxication,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  not  over  one  in  a  himdred  of  the  young  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
practical  agriculture  become  bankrupt,  or  die  destitute  of  property. 

t The  fact  that  the  women  of  this  country  are  usually  subject  to  disease,  that  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  are  of  shorter  continuance  than  the  women  of  other  nations,  is 
one  which  attracts  tlie  attention  ot  foreigners;  while  medical  men  ^and  philanthropists 
are  constantly  giving  fearful  monitions  as  to  the  extent  and  alarming  increase  of  thig 
evil,    [i/iss  Beecher's  Treatise  on  DometUc  Economy. 
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their  fathers' "cut-down"  clothes,  and  to  toil  with  his  worn- 
down  tools — 

'•  Work— work — work  ! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime. 
Work — work — work  ! 
.  As  prisoners  work  for  crime. 

Kake,  and  drive,  and  hoe  ! 
Hoe,  and  drive,  and  rake ! 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  arm  benumb'd— 
And  they  fain  'vrould  the  farm  forsake."* 

Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  not  rather  desirable  for  the  young  to 
receive  pleasing  impressions,  and  to  have  their  love  of  home 
strengthened,  and  to  have  sentiments  of  youthful  adoration 
aroused  within  their  hearts,  as  they  cultivate  the  gardens  of 
their  paternal  homesteads.  God  has  created  flowers,and  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  man  to  cultivate  them — to  multiply  them  in  their 
exquisite  loveliness,  and  to  develope,  in  every  youthful  heart, 
aspirations  of  the  beautiful  ?  Do  this,  and  the  wandering  New 
Englanders  will  cherish  pleasant  recollections  of  home  and  of 
youth — 

"  Long,  long  be  their  hearts  with  such  memories  filled, 
Like  a  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled — 
You  may  break— you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  will— 
~  But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  linger  there  still." 

Then  there  are  the  orchards,  and  the  forest-trees,  which  so 
richly  repay  him  who  follows  the  advice  of  the  Scotch  laird  : 
"  Be  aye  stickin  in  a  tree,  Jock — they'll  be  growin' while  you're 
sleepin"  !  A  little  labor  and  judicious  cultivation  will  enable 
every  land-holder  to  enjoy  fruit  of  his  own  planting,  and  to 
overshadow  his  fairest  retreats  with  nature's  leafy  canopy. 

"  A  neighboring  wood,  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  own  cotemporary  trees." 

Cherish,  then,  arboriculture,  and  horticulture  ;  each  cultivator 
resolving  to  improve,  and  storing  his  mind  with  the  scientific 
studies  of  the  learned,  the  experience  of  the  experimentalist, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  results  of  his  own  practical  observa- 
tions. Then  we  shall  see  old  Essex  occupying  a  higher  place 
upon  the  comparative  scale  of  excellence, — as  renowned,  per- 
haps, for  her  agriculture  as  she  now  is  for  her  ships  and  her 
cotton  goods,  her  shoes  and  her  fish,  her  intelligent  sons  and  her 

♦Parodied  from  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shiit." 
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strong  minded  daughters.  Then,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  the  culture  of  the  earth  will  again  be  recognized  as 
the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  respected,  the  most  ancient 
and  honorable,  the  most  useful  and  independent  of  industrial 
occupations.  And  then,  each  individual  member  of  this  Society, 
— the  only  lever  by  which  so  desirable  a  change  can  be 
effected — can  "  Thank  God  and  take  courage  !'' 
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The  following  songs,  written  for  the  occasion,  were  sung  at 
the  dinner  table,  by  the  Thompson  Bards,  on  the  day  of  the 
Annual  Exhibition  at  Newburyport : 

A  LAY  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

[Music  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  H.  S.  Tliompson.]  ; 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

One  morning  of  the  first  sad  Fall, 

Poor  Adam  and  his  bride 
Sat  in  the  shade  of  Eden's  wall — 

But  on  the  outer  side. 

She,  blushing  in  her  fig-leaf  suit 

For  the  chaste  garb  of  old ; 
He,  sighing  o'er  his  bitter  fruit 

For  Eden's  drupes  of  gold. 

Behind  them  smiling  in  the  morn, 

Their  forfeit  garden  lay ; 
Before  them,  wild  with  rock  and  thorn, 

The  desert  stretched  away. 

They  heard  the  air  above  them  fanned, 

A  light  step  on  the  sward, 
And  lo  !  they  saw  before  them  stand 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  ! 

"  Arise  !  "  he  said,  "  why  look  behind, 

When  hope  is  all  before. 
And  patient  hand  and  willing  mind 

Your  loss  may  yet  restore  1 

' '  I  leave  with  you  a  spell  whose  power 

Can  make  the  desert  glad, 
And  call  around  yon  fruit  and  flower 

As  fair  as  Eden  had. 

"  I  clothe  your  hands  with  power  to  lift 

The  curse  from  off  your  soil ; 
Your  very  doom  shall  seem  a  gift, 

Your  loss  a  gain  through  Toil. 

"  Go,  cheerful  as  yon  humming-bees 

To  labor  as  to  play." 
White  glimmering  over  Eden's  trees 

The  angel  passed  away. 
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The  pilgrims  of  the  world  went  forth 

Obedient  to  the  word, 
And  found  where'er  tlrey  tilled  the  earth 

A  garden  of  the  Lord  ! 

The  thorn-tree  cast  its  evil  fruit 

And  blushed  with  plum  and  pear  j 
And  seeded  grass  and  trodden  root 

Grew  sweet  beneath  their  care. 

We  share  our  primal  parents'  fate, 

And  in  our  turn  and  day, 
Look  back  on  Eden's  sworded  gate 

As  sad  and  lost  as  they. 

But  still  for  us  his  native  skies 

The  pitying  Angel  leaves. 
And  leads  through  Toil  to  Paradise 

New  Adams  and  new  Eves  I 


SONG. 

I; Air — "  Sparkling  and  Bright."] 
BY  JOSHUA  D.  ROBINSON. 

In  Seed-time  we  heard  the  gay  song  of  the  bird, 
Greet  the  first  tender  buds  that  were  springing  : 

And  the  plentiful  stores  which  the  Harvest  outpours, 
Alike  shall  be  welcomed  with  singing. 

CHORUS. 

Then  crown  with  flowers  the  fleeting  Hours, 

Which  the  russet  Autumn  closes  ; 
For  Toil,  while  her  song  speeds  the  moments  along^ 

On  the  bosom  of  Plenty  reposes. 

When  Spring's  frail  bloom  expired  in  perfume, 
And  the  soft  airs  that  wooed  it  were  sighing. 

As  the  flower  of  each  shoot  gave  its  life  to  the  fruit, 
'Twas  for  man  the  sweet  blossoms  were  dying  ! 
Chorus.     Then  crown,  &c. 

Garnered  the  grain,  which  the  generous  rain 
And  the  warm  suns  of  summer  have  tended, 

And  hard  brown  hands,  from  the  fruit-laden  lands, 
Reap  the  meed  of  the  work  that  is  ended. 
Chorus.    Then  crown,  &c. 
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When  the  frost-flowers  grow  on  the  panes  where  the  snow< 
Eiiwreathed,  through  the  casement  is  peeping, 

At  the  bountiful  board,  which  Labor  has  stored, 
How  many  glad  hearts  will  be  leaping ! 
Chorus,     'i  hen  crown,  &c. 

In  story  'tis  told,  that  in  days  of  old 

Lived  many  a  beautiful  fairy  ; 
But  our  bosoms  burn  for  the  elves  of  the  churn. 

The  rosy-lipped  queens  of  the  dairy  I 
Chorus.     Then  crown,  &c. 

When  their  hands  have  torn  from  the  tasseled  corn 

The  bladed  husk?  of  yellow, 
If  the  red  appears  in  the  shining  ears. 

There's  luck  for  one  happy  fellow  ! 
Chorus.     Then  crown,  &c. 

And  the  sons  of  Toil  who  till  the  soil, 
Shall  guard  it  when  foes  are  impending; 

They  will  forge  their  spades  into  gleaming  blades^ 
Ere  Freedom  shall  want  defending. 
Chorus.     Then  crown.  &c. 


REPORTS,  &c., 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  Society  held  its  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  at  New- 
buryport,  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October.  Great  interest 
had  been  taken  by  the  people  of  that  city  and  vicinity,  to  make 
the  occasion  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Society. 
The  municipal  authorities,  and  the  citizens  generally,  rendered 
every  aid  to  provide  for  the  exhibition  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  arrangements  for  the  Dinner,  on  the  second  day,  were  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  More  than  1200  persons 
sat  down  at  the  table,  under  a  spacious  tent  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  show  of  fruits,  and  of  domestic  and  fancy  arti- 
cles, in  the  City  Hall,  was  unusually  large  and  attractive,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  nearly  $1300  were  received  for 
admission  fees.  At  the  ploughing  field,  twenty-seven  teams 
competed  for  the  premiums,  and  performed  their  work,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  spectators,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  weather,  during  both  days  of  the  show,  was 
clear  and  bracing,  and  Newburyport,  with  its  beautiful  streets 
and  ornamental  shade  trees,  never  appeared  to  better  advantage. 

The  entries  of  stock  made  with  the  Secretary,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  7  fat  cattle,  16  bulls,  18  milch  cows,  60  heifers,  23  pairs 
of  working  oxen,  7  pairs  of  steers,  5  stallions,  10  breeding 
mares,  7  work  horses,  27  colts,  20  swine  with  6  litters  of  weaned 
pigs,  68  sheep  and  lambs,  besides  other  animals  entered  inform- 
ally with  the  committees. 

A  larger  and  better  show  of  heifers  has  not  been  made  in 
5 
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the  county  for  mauy  years,  if  ever :  giving  evidence  of  an  in-- 
creased  interest  in  a  branch  of  husbandry  too  long  neglected 
among  us.  The  demand  for  good  railch  cows,  and  the  high 
price  obtained  for  them — a  demand  and  a  price  likely  to  in- 
crease instead  of  abating — will,  for  some  time  to  come,  make 
the  raising  of  this  description  of  stock  a  profitable  investment 
for  the  farmers  of  Essex  county.  The  animals  exhibited  were 
of  the  various  imported  breeds,  as  well  as  native  and  mixed, 
so  that  the  question  which  is  the  best  breed  for  milking  pur- 
poses, and  the  best  adapted  to  our  climate  and  pastures,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  satisfactorily  tested. 

The  Trustees  having  decided  not  to  offer  premiums  for  road 
horses,  there  was  consequently  no  trial  of  their  speed  and  gait 
on  a  track,  as  is  beginning  to  be  practiced  by  some  of  the 
societies.  After  a  full  discussion,  it  was  thought  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  true  objects  and  interests  of  the  society,  to  encour- 
age what  might  seem  to  be  mere  horse-racing  under  another 
name.  The  Exhibition  of  this  year  gave  proof  nearly  conclu- 
sive, that  a  trial  of  speed  on  a  horse-track  is  not,  though  of  late 
it  has  by  some  been  thought  to  be,  essential  to  its  success.  This 
accessory  to  our  cattle  shows  is  of  so  recent  origin  and  of  so 
exciting  a  character,  that  the  popular  favor  with  which,  in  some 
quarters,  it  has  been  received,  is  not  a  fair  and  full  test  of  the 
comparative  advantages  or  disadvantages,  that  may  flow  from 
it.  Time,  the  great  innovator,  will  doubtless  make  changes  in 
some  of  the  features  of  our  agricultural  shows,  but  their  main 
features  and  objects  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  remain 
the  same.  When  these  objects  are  lost  sight  of,  or  are  over- 
shadowed by  other  objects,  however  desirable  in  themselves, 
our  agricultural  societies  will  fail  of  the  great  purposes  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  and  will  cease  to  command,  as  they 
have  heretofore  commanded,  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  intelligent  farmers. 

The  Society  was  honored  by  the  attendance  of  a  number  of 
guests  from  abroad,  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  London 
Banker,  George  Peabody,  who  had  but  recently  arrived  in 
this  country.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  own  papers  has  given  so 
graphic  an  account  of  the  incidents  on  the  ploughing  field, 
while  awaiting  the  appearance  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  reception  there,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  put  it  on 
record  in  the  Transactions. 
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"  It  was  my  good  fortune,"  says  the  writer,  '■  to  witness  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Peabody  by  the  farmers  of  his  native  county, 
at  Newburyport,  on  a  beautiful  October  day.  All  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Farmer's  Festival  had  been  made  and  published, 
with  great  precision  as  to  time,  in  the  order  of  the  different 
parts  and  stages  of  the  exhibition.  The  ploughing  match,  in  a 
large  field  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  had  been  arranged  to 
commence  precisely  at  nine  o'clock,  and  thither  the  multitudes 
had  wended  their  -way,  to  be  in  season  for  this  always  inviting 
spectacle.  I  arrived  late  upon  the  ground  to  witness,  as  I  sup- 
posed, the  very  close  of  this  contest  of  oxen  and  ploughs.  I 
found  there  an  unusually  large  representation  of  the  farmers  of 
Essex,  and  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  county  ;  and,  to  my 
surprise,  all  the  teams,  nearly  thirty  in  number,  w^ere  standing  at 
their  respective  stations,  with  the  plough  in  the  furrow,  the 
drivers  by  with  whip  in  hand,  ready  to  commence  the  contest 
at  a  moment's  notice.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
was  informed  they  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Peabody,  and  that 
orders  had  been  given,  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  that  no 
sod  should  be  turned  until  his  arrival.  He  had  not  agreed  to 
be  there,  and  no  fault  was  attributable  to  him  on  account  of 
this  delay.  Thousands  of  working  men  waited  there  nearly 
two  hours,  and  they  waited  willingly  and  with  good  humor,  and 
all  appeared  to  wish  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
that  there  was  a  fair  beginning  in  the  trial  of  strength  and 
good  workmanship. 

"  I  passed  around  among  the  crowd,  and  examined  those  noble 
and  patient  animals,  all  ready  for  the  long  pull  and  the  strong 
pull.  The  people  were  jocose  and  good  humored  all  the  while. 
Some  said  they  guessed  Mr.  Peabody  did  not  get  up  early  in 
the  morning;  others  surmised  he  might  have  adopted  the 
English  practice  of  not  getting  up  at  all,  and  not  going  to  bed, 
as  that  people  always  appear  to  do  their  great  work  in  the 
night,  when  honest  people  arc  usually  in  bed  ;  others  suggested 
that  the  people  might  have  waylaid  him  ;  all  blessed  him,  all 
spoke  his  praises,  some  in  one  form  and  some  in  another.  One 
said  he  was  looking  after  other  people's  children,  and  he  only 
wished  he  had  a  thousand  of  his  own  ;  and  another  said,  all 
the  children  were  his  children.  Such  were  the  forms  and  modes 
of  speech  of  the  farmers  of  Essex.     They  all  regarded  him  as 
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a  great  benefactor  of  his  race  and  kind,  and  they  all  desired  to 
do  him  honor  ;  and  when  at  last  he  arrived,  and  his  genial  and 
open  face  smiled  on  those  multitudes,  they  all  felt  fully  recom- 
pensed for  the  delay  ;  and  gladly  did  they  put  the  regal  ox  upon 
his  work,  and  turn  the  furrow  as  beautifully  and  smoothly  as 
the  lady  lays  over  the  plait  of  her  delicate  ruffle. 

"The  whole  scene  was  a  striking  one.     I  considered  it  then^ 
and  consider  it  now,  as  a  great  reception.     Those  waiting  mul- 
titudes evidently  cherished  a  great  respect  for  the  man.     It 
was  not  for  his  wealth.     It  was  because  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  great  and  true  friend  of  man.     This  was  his  title  to 
their  regard  and  respect.     Such  exhibitions  as  these  furnish  a 
lesson  of  instruction  and  encouragement  which  I  hope  will  be 
heeded,  and  bring  forth  good  fruits  in  other  soils,  by  such  kinds 
and  modes  of  husbandry  as  those  which  have  been  so  nobly 
illustrated  by  George  Peabody,  of  London,  but  still  a  full,, 
genuine  and  true  American  in  all  his  sympathies  and  feelings." 
Duriug  the  past  year,  the  society  has  been  informed  of  the 
munificent  bequest  to  it  of  a  valuable  farm,  by  Dr.  John  G. 
Treadwell^  late  of  Salem,  a  gentleman  who  had  long  occupied 
the  highest  position  in  his  profession  and  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  community  among  whom  he  resided.     He  was 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments  and  his  love 
of  rural  pursuits,  than  for  his  medical  skill  and  erudition.     In 
this  bequest  he  has  left  a  memorial  of  his  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  in  his  native  county, — a  memorial, 
while  it  perpetuates  his  name  and  his  beneficence,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  accomplish  the  important  object  to  which,  by  his  last 
will  and   testament,  it  is  specially  dedicated.    The  will,  as 
relates  to  the  farm,  is  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  decease  of  my  mother,  I  give  and  devise  my  said 
farm  in  Topsfield  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  and  their 
successors  forever,  for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, by  the  instituting  and  performance  of  experiments,  and 
such  other  means  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  said 
science.  And  I  direct  that  if  said  society  should  refuse  to 
accept  said  farm,  or  should  appropriate  it,  at  any  time,  to  other 
purposes  than  those  above  stated,  or  if  the  whole  or  any  por- 
tion of  said  farm  should  be  sold,  given  away,  exchanged,  or  in 
any  manner  parted  with  by  said  society,  the  whole  of  said  farm 
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shall  be  forfeited  by  said  society  ;  and  in  such  event  I  give  and 
devise  said  farm  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Corpo- 
ration and  their  successors  forever  ;  the  income  arising  there- 
from to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  are  hereinafter  mentioned." 

The  farm,  thus  bequeathed  to  the  Society,  is  situated  on 
Ipswich  river,  near  the  centre  of  Topslield,  and  is  the  one 
which  is  most  conspicuous,  on  descending  the  Turnpike  river 
hill,  on  the  Salem  and  Georgetown  road.  The  Newburyport 
railroad  just  touches  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  homestead.  A 
large  and  venerable  white  pine  tree  stands  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  has  marked  the  place  from  time  immemorial.  The  farm 
contains  about  150  acres,  bounded  mostly  by  the  highway  and 
river,  the  principal  part  of  the  grazing  lands  being  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  homestead.  The  surface 
of  tlie  homestead  is  a  plain,  gently  sloping  towards  the  south 
and  the  river,  with  a  slight  elevation  for  the  buildings.  These 
consist  of  an  ancient  dwelling  house,  a  wood,  store,  and  car- 
riage house,  and  a  barn,  all  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  of 
easy  tillage,  producing  good  crops,  though  not  so  deep  and 
strong  as  on  the  hills  in  the  town.  There  is  on  the  place  a 
variety  of  choice  fruit  trees  in  a  bearing  state,  and  a  large 
number  of  young  apple  trees.  On  the  borders  of  the  several 
lots,  thousands  of  forest  trees,  such  as  the  locust,  white-pine, 
rock-maple  and  basket-willow,  have  been  planted,  many  of  which 
are  in  a  thriving  condition.  The  pastures  are  dotted  over  with 
the  largest  of  timber  oaks,  and  the  whole  farm  is  fenced  with 
stone  wall. 

The  above  description  of  the  farm  is  furnished  at  our  request, 
and  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  situation  and  capa- 
bilities. The  occupation  of  it  by  the  Society  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  the  donor,  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
their  history.  It  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
those  who,  as  trustees,  shall  then  have  the  direction  of  its 
affairs,  to  develope  and  carry  out,  in  its  details,  a  plan  of  oper- 
ation for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  devolving 
privileges  and  responsibilities  upon  them  that  have  never  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  their  predecessors  in  ofiice.  May  successive  gen- 
erations reap  the  grateful  harvests,  the  seeds  of  which  shall 
thus  be  sown  on  the  "  Treadwell  Farm." 
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ON  CLOTH  AND  HOSIERY. 

The  Committee  on  Cloth  and  Hosiery,  respectfully  represent 
that  they  have  attended  to  their  duties,  and  report  as  follows  : 

The  entries  of  goods  in  this  department,  they  are  sorry  to 
say,  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  expected.  They  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  show  of  woolen  goods  from  the  Salisbury 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  various  styles  of  fabric — all  wool, 
silk  and  wool,  &c.  The  finish  of  many  of  these  goods,  partic- 
ularly the  velvet  doeskins,  were  of  a  style  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  French.  They  therefore  award  them  the  first  premium  of 
five  dollars.  They  also  award  to  the  same  company  the  first 
premium  of  four  dollars,  on  flannels,  lining  goods,  &c. 

They  award  to  Charles  N.  Ballon,  of  Newburyport,  the 
first  premium  of  five  dollars,  for  the  best  cloth  coat,  four  dollars 
for  the  best  cloth  pants,  and  four  dollars  for  the  best  vest,  all 
made  by  a  female.  These  garments  were  made  in  the  best 
style,  and  were  superior  in  workmanship. 

They  award  the  premium  of  one  dollar  to  Miss  M.  Blwell,  of 
Newburyport,  for  the  best  woolen  half  hose  ;  and  a  gratuity  of 
one  dollar  to  Sally  Pearson,  of  Georgetown,  aged  73  years,  and 
blind,  for  woolen  hose,  mittens  and  gloves. 

The  Cotton  Sheetings  and  Shirtings,  from  the  Ocean,  Bartlet 
and  James'  Mills,  of  Newburyport,  were  in  excellent  order,  and 
gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  Committee. 

As  these  goods  do  not  come  under  the  order  of  premiums, 
the  Committee  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of  awarding 
the  Bartlett  Mills  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  made 
and  finished  goods,  and  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  double 
warp  cloth  on  exhibition.  The  Globe  Mills,  of  Newburyport, 
brought  out  a  superior  display  of  Vestings,  Drillings,  Cotton 
Flannels  and  Lining  Goods,  and  the  Committee  were  unani- 
mous in  recommending  their  goods,  and  award  them  a  gratuity 
of  five  dollars. 

JOSEPH  A.  FROTHINGHAM,  Chairman. 
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COUNTERPANES,  CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 

The  Committee  on  Counterpauos,  Cai'p^Ls  and  Rugs,  award 
as  follows : 

The  first  premium  ou  carpets,  lo  Mrs.  Richard  Welch, 
of  Newbui'yport,  for  a  carpet  made  of  pieces  of  rags, 
so  woven  as  to  form  a  handsome  figure,  $5  00 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Elwcll,  of  Newburyport,  for  a 

rag  carpet,  3  00 

A  gratuity  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forbes,  of  Newburyport,  for  a 

rag  carpet,  2  00 

First  premium  on  stair  carpeting,  to  Miss  Elwell,  of 

Newburyport,  3  00 

First  premium  on  rugs  to  Mrs.  Ann  Bailey,  of  Salisbury,     3  00 
Second  premium  on  rugs  to  Mary  0.  Roberts,  of  New- 
buryport, 2  00 
Miss  Ann  "W.  Knapp,  gratuity,  for  rug,  1  50 
Mrs.  J.  Pearson,  gratuity,  for  rug,  1  00 
Mrs.  Loyd,  of  Gloucester,  rug,  gratuity,  1  00 
Miss  E.  P.  Lunt,  of  Newburyport,  gratuity,  1  00 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Emery,  gratuity,                                              1  00 
Mrs.  Pillsbury,  aged  70  years,  gratuity,                                 1  00 
First  premium  on  counterpanes,  for  a  silk  quilt,  with 
3864  pieces  in  it,  to  Mrs.  Gardner  Kenniston,  of  Ha- 
verhill,                                                                                 -1  00 
Second  premium  on  quilts,  to  Mrs.  D.  J.  Merrill,  of 

Newburyport,  2  00 

The  following  gratuities  are  also  awarded : 
For  a  silk  quilt,  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  Johnson,  1  50 

For  a  shell  quilt,  made  out  of  school  hours,  in  one  year, 

S.  Anna  Johnson,  of  Haverhill,  13  years  old,  1  50 

Miss  J.  C.  Colby,  4  years  old,  quilt,  1  00 

Miss  Sarah  Clark,  of  Salisbury,  1  00 

Mrs.  Pillsbury,  86  years  old,  of  Newburyport,  3  quilts, 

made  since  March  last,  a  gratuity  of  1  00 

Betsey  Stanwood,  1  00 

Miss  Sarah  Lancaster,  76  years  old,  a  quilt,  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Green,  of  Ipswich,  2  quilts,  one  with  3600 

pieces,  1  50 
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Mrs.  Augustus  Pearson,  of  Newburyport,  1  calico  quilt,    $1  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Lunt,  aged  76,  a  transferred  quilt,                      1  50 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Chase,  9  years  old,                                            1  00 

Mrs.  Moses  Pttiiigill,  shell  quilt,                                             1  00 

Miss  S.  Caldwell,  1  quilt,  a  gratuity,                                       1  00 
For  a  quilt,  presented  by  Miss  Ellen  M.  Rundlett,  made 

by  a  lady  68  years  old,  without  glasses,                             1  00 
Respectfully  submitted, 
EBENEZER  S.  SWEETSER,  Chairman. 


ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  PROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee  on  Articles  Manufactured  from  Leather,  re-* 
port  the  following  awards  of  premiums  and  gratuities  : 

FOR   HARNESSES. 

To  George  H.  Lyford,  Newburyport,  for  the  best  har- 
ness, first  premium,  $8  00 

To  the  same,  for  assortment  of  superior  saddles,  a  gra- 
tuity, 4  00 

To  the  same,  for  assortment  of  beautiful  surcingles  and 
riding-bridles,  a  gratuity,  1  00 

To  George  French,  North  Andover,  for  2d  best  harness, 

second  premium,  5  00 

To  George  Barker,  Newburyport,  for  very  superior  chaise 

harness,  a  gratuity,  4  00 

To  Stephen  Gardner,  Newburyport,  for  beautiful  buggy 

harness,  a  gratuity,  4  00 

To  Ira  Allen,  Newburyport,  for  a  fine  buggy  harness,  a 

gratuity,  3  00 

To  Isaac  Morse,  Bradford,  for  superior  express  harness, 
a  gratuity,  3  00 

FOR  BOOTS   AND   SHOES. 

To  Stickney  &  Co.,  Groveland,  for  the  best  pair  of  thick 
boots,  first  premium,  3  00 
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To  P.  S.  Dwiiinels,  Rowley,  second  best  pair  of  thick 

boots,  second  premium,  $2  00 

To  Stickney  &  Co.,  Groveland,  best  pair  of  calf  boots, 

first  premium,  4  00 

To  M.  \V.  Dodge,  Rowley,    second   best    do.,    second, 

premium,  2  00 

To  Daniel  Morrison,  Rowley,  best  pair  thick  brogans, 

premium.  2  00 

To  Savory  &    Co.»   Groveland,   for   women's   superior 

Dutch  boots,  gratuity,  1  00 

To  Savory  &   Co.,  Groveland,  for  prime  kip  brogans, 

boys'  and  youths,'  gratuity,  1  00 

To  W,  P.  &  E.  Hobson,  Haverhill,  women's  calf  boots, 

gratuity,  2  00 

To  Charles  Stickney,  Groveland,  do.,  do., 

gratuity,  2  00 

To  Andrew  J,  Huntress,  Groveland,     do.,  do., 

gratuity,  2  00 

The  Committee  considering  the  last  three  articles  equally  en- 
titled to  tlie  premium,  have  awarded  to  each  an  equivalent 
gratuity. 

J.  D.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


FANCY  WORK, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  ARTICLES  NOT   INCLUDED  IN  THE  ABOVE. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  Work  and  all  other  articles  not 
included  in  the  matters  assigned  to  other  Committees,  present 
the  following  Report : 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  articles  submitted 
to  their  examination,  were  so  numerous,  and  of  a  character  so 
dissimilar,  that  they  cannot  hope  to  have  given  in  their  awards, 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  the  contributors.  Most  of  the  other 
articles  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  were  classified  and  collected  to- 
gether on  one  spot,  and  could,  consequently,  be  examined  de- 
liberately and  easily  compared  with  others  of  the  same  kind  ; 
while  the  fancy  articles  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  were 
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scattered  in  every  direction,  on  the  tables^,  on  the  walls,  and 
several  of  them,  in  separate  apartments. 

To  give  a  little  idea  of  the  difficult  task  imposed  upon  the 
Committee,  as  much  by  the  number  as  the  variety  of  the  contri- 
butions they  were  required  to  examine,  we  may  mention  a  very 
few  classes,  viz  : — horse  shoes,  hats,  bonnets,  furniture  of  all 
kinds,  silver  plate,  jewelry,  hair  work,  chronometers,  watches, 
shell  work,  embroidery,  combs,  wrought  lace,  washing  machines, 
models  of  ships,  pictures,  paintings  and  engravings,  bead  work, 
and  plum  cake.  For  the  examination  of  all  these  articles,  the 
Committee  had  but  two  or  three  hours,  and  a  large  part  of  that 
was  after  a  crowd  of  visitors  had  been  admitted  to  the  hall. 

The  sum  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Committee  was  $82,00,  and 
of  this  amount  $42,00  were  to  be  awarded,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Society,  in  specific  premiums,  leaving  only 
$40,00  at  the  control  of  the  Committee  for  gratuities  ;  in  the 
meantime  the  fancy  articles  properly  so  called,  were  very  valu- 
able, ingenious  and  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  worthy  of  ten 
times  the  gratuity  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  be- 
stow. We  have  seldom,  or  never,  witnessed  a  finer  display  than 
on  this  occasion,  and  if  the  various  articles  do  not  receive  the 
notice  to  which  each  separately  is  entitled,  it  must  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  causes  above  mentioned.  We  can  only  express  our 
warm  admiration  of  the  industry  and  skill  displayed  in  the 
various  manufactures  presented,  and  the  hope,  that  future 
exhibitions  will  be  equally  worthy  of  commendation. 

From  the  articles  thus  presented,  commencing  with  horse 
shoes  and  closing  with  plum  cake,  the  Committee  have  selected 
those  hereinafter  named  for  premiums  and  gratuities.  Among 
these  was  the  contribution  of  chronometers  and  watches  by  N. 
C.  Greenough  of  Newburyport.  Mr.  Greenough  has  long  been 
known  as  a  skillful  manufacturer  of  these  articles,  and,  consid- 
ering the  very  large  amount  of  money  annually  expended  in 
foreign  countries  for  chronometers  and  watches,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived,  how  vastly  important  it  is  to  encourage  this 
branch  of  industry  in  our  own  country,  on  which  account  the 
Committee  have  thought  this  case  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Specimens  of  hair  work  by  R.  E.  Mosely  of  Newburyport, 
were  very  skillfully  wrought,  and  were  observed  by  the  Com- 
mittee with  great  interest. 
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Besides  the  articles  for  wliicli  premiums  were  awarded,  there 
were  many  others,  which  the  Committee  considered  worthy  of 
special  commeudation,  which  we  should  be  pleased  to  enumerate 
did  our  limits  allow  us  to  do  so.  Among  them  may  be  named 
Ambrotypes  by  E.  R.  Perkins — Embroidery  by  Mrs.  Follans- 
bee.of  Salem — Confectionery  by  Mrs.  Kirkwood,of  Newbury  port 
— book  binding  by  M.  0.  Hall,  of  Newburyport.  A  comb  cut- 
ting machine  by  Mr.  Kimball,  of  West  Newbury — and  a  wash- 
ing machine  by  Messrs,  Jefferson  &  Richardson,  of  Haverhill, 
were  also  exhibited  to  the  Committee,  both  of  which  upon  ex- 
amination we  considered  as  very  ingenious  and  useful  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee thought  they  were  not  articles  properly  coming  within 
the  province  of  the  Committee,  and  therefore  no  premium  was 
awarded  for  them.  Before  enumerating  the  different  awards, 
the  Committee  would  respectfully  make  one  or  two  suggestions 
to  the  Society.  The^r^^  is  that  a  sub-division  of  the  articles 
heretofore  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Fancy  Work,  should 
be  made.  We  think  that  horse  shoes  should  be  classed  with 
carriages,  or  with  farming  implements — and  that  hats,  bonnets 
and  clothing  should  constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  We 
think  also,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturers  of  machinery 
as  connected  with  farming  and  domestic  labor,  that  a  new  de- 
partment should  be  established,  to  be  denominated  "JVee^  Ma- 
chines for  facilitatiyig  farming  and  household  labor."  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  no  such  department  has  heretofore  exist- 
ed in  this  Society,  all  articles  of  this  description,  as  before 
remarked  with  reference  to  washing  and  comb  cutting  machines, 
having  usually  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fancy 
Articles.  By  this  arrangement,  all  articles  strictly  speaking  of 
a  fancy  description,  and  known  as  such,  would  remain  to  form 
a  distinct  class. 

Again,  we  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  practice  of 
awarding  small  gratuities  of  one  dollar  and  under,  is  in  our 
opinion  injudicious  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Society.  It  fritters  away  its  funds,  and  tends  very  much  to 
create  dissatisfaction  among  contributors.  If  there  are  several 
specific  premiums  for  classes  of  articles  which  a  committee  have 
no  power  to  alter,  every  reasonable  contributor,  knowing  that 
fact,  will   be  satisfied  with  the  award  of  a  disinterested  com- 
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mittee,  and  will  expect  nothing  but  fair  and  equal  justice.  But 
where  there  is  any  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed,  arbitrarily 
at  the  discretion  of  a  committee,  each  one  of  the  contributors 
is  disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  some  share  of  it,  however 
small.  We  think  further,  that  this  practice  of  making  gratui- 
ties in  small  sums,  leaves  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of 
many  trifling  articles,  of  little  or  no  value,  and  which  do  not 
add,  either  to  the  beauty  or  the  interest  of  an  exhibition.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  list  of  liberal  premiums  assigned  to  the  various 
articles  in  proportion  to  their  utility,  and  the  skill,  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  contributors,  affords  a  stimulous  and  encourage- 
ment to  all,  by  the  hope,  if  successful,  of  getting  a  reward 
somewhat  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  article,  and  the  labor 
of  producing  it. 

Submitting  these  views,  with  deference,  the  Committee  now 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  premiums  and  gratuities  recommend- 
ed by  them  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society,  viz  : 
Moses  Kimball,  Horse  Shoes,  first  premium,  $5  00 

H.  McGlew,  Newbury  port,  Horse  Shoes,  second  premium,  B  00 
J.  E.  &  W.H.  Piper,  Newburyport,  Hats,  second  premium,  3  00 
Mary  G.  Morrill,  Newburyport,  Bonnets,  first  premium,  5  00 
S.  A.  Coolidge,  Newburyport,  Bonnets,  second  premium,  3  00 
Mrs.  S.  Richardson,  Newburyport,  Bonnets,  gratuity,  1  00 

P.  H.  Noyes,  Newburyport,  Bonnets,  gratuity,  1  00 

Ellen  L.  Lander,  Newburyport,  for  Hair  Work,  1  00 

Elizabeth  H.  Harriman,  Haverhill,  for  Raised  Worsted 

Work,  50 

Mrs.  N.    Morrison,  Newburyport,  for  Raised  Worsted 

Work,  50 

Julia  Foote,  nine  years  of  age,  Newburyport,  Crochet 

Tidy,  50 

Sarah  F.  Badger,  Newburyport,  Crochet  Collar,  50 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Butmau,  Newburyport,  child's  Wro't  Blanket,  1  00 
Katy  Badger,  Newburyport,  Lamp  Mat,  wrought  with 

left  hand,  50 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Wyman,  Newburyport,  Cambric  Embroidery,       tO 
Mary  E.  Wiggin,  Newburyport,  ten  years  of  age.  Wors- 
ted Work,  consisting  of  chair,  sofa,  pillow,  and  piano 
stool,  first  premium,  3  QQ 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Johnson,  Chair  Covering,  gratuity,  50 
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Sarah  Emeiy,  Embroidery,  gratuity,  SO 

Miss  P.  Harrod,  Newbury,  Worsted  Knitting,  50 

Silk  Pin  Cushion  made  with  one  hand  by  a  kuiy  former- 
ly of  this  city,  who  lost  her  right  hand  at  the  age  of 

19  years,  -0 

John  Burrill  &  Co.,  Newburyport,    Ornamental    Cabin 

Work  for  Ships,  joiner   work  executed   by  T.  &  E. 

Choate,  and  Frederick  Bruce,  Newburyport,  3  00 

Mrs.  Grosvener,  Newburyport,  for  Ottomans,  1  00 

Mrs.  Fifield,  Salisbury,  Oriental  Table,  50 

H.  T.  Crofoot,  Newburyport,  Book  Binding,  2  00 

Messrs.  Towle  &  Jones,  Newburyport,  Silver  Ware,  5  00 

Carr,   Brown  &  Co.,  Newburyport,  Horn  Combs,  first 

premium,  3  00 

Mrs.   S.  E.   Davis,   Newburyport,   Embroidered    Cape, 

gratuity,  1  00 

James  M.  Barnaby,  Newburyport,  on  Penmanship,  1  00 

Mrs.  Enoch  M.  Reed,  Newburyport,   Embroidered  Sofa 

Cushion,  60 

Benj.  L.  Small,  Newburyport,  Shell  Work,  50 

P.  Eogers,  Shell  Work,  50 

Miss  Caroline  Knight,  Newburyport,  Pressed  Sea  Moss,  50 

Georgiana  George,  Newburyport.  Chrystalized  Grass,  50 

Mrs.  Willey,  So.  Danvers,  Wax  Flowers,  50 

Mrs.  Cook,  Wax  Flowers,  50 

Miss  S.  Whitmore,  Child's  Apron,  50 

Wm.  Ashby,  Case  of  Shells,  50 

S.  P.  Hervey,  Newburyport,  Wrought  Collar,  50 

Mrs.  Ashby,  Wrought  Screen,  50 

E.  P.  Ashby,  Worsted  Work,  •        50 

Mrs.  Mary  Raynes,  Newburyport,  aged  83,  Lace  Edging, 

by  her  own  hands,  £0 

Mrs.   Phebe  iSewman,  Newbury,  i  Wrought^  Lace,  first 

premium, 
R.  E.  Mosely,  Newburyport,  Hair  Work, 
N.    C.    Greenough,    Newburyport,    Chronometers    and 

Watches,  of  superior  workmanship,  gratuity, 
Bobert  Bailey,  Newburyport,  Polished  Shells, 
Edward  Burrill,  jr.,  Newburyport,  Crayon  Drawing, 
William  Dolber,  Newburyport,  Seraf)hines, 
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J.  W.    &  A.  Wilson,  Newburvport,    Ornamental  Ship 

Carving,                                    '  1  00 

James  L.  Townsend,  Model  Ship,  5  00 

Miss  Emery,  13  years  old,  Frosted  Plum  Cake,  50 

HENRY  W.  KINSMAN,  Chairman. 


CARRIAGES. 

The  Committee  on  Carriages  report : 

That  six  Carriages  were  offered  for  premium  ;  two 
Chaises,  three  four- wheel  Buggies,  and  one  open  Buggy 
Wagon.  They  award  the  premium  for  best  two-wheel 
Chaise  to  Sargent,  Gunnison  &  Co.,  of  West  Amesbury,  10  00 

The  Buggies  exhibited  by  Ephraim  Goodwin,  of  West 
Amesbury,  and  Sargent,  Gunnison  &  Co.,  were  each  ar- 
ticles of  superior  style,  and  workmanship,  and  in  their 
opinion  both  were  worthy  of  the  premium.  As  but  one 
premium  was  offered  for  carriages  of  this  description, 
the  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  could  not 
award  the  premium  to  one,  without  doing  injustice  to 
the  other.  They  therefore  recommend  that  five  dollars 
be  awarded  to  Ephraim  Goodwin  and  the  same  sum  to 
Sargent,  Gunnison  &  Co.,  being  the  amount  of  premium 
for  best  Buggy,  10  00 

They  also  recommend  a  gratuity  of  three  dollars  to 
George  W.  Little  of  West  Amesbury,  for  his  neat  open 
Wagon,  3  00 

The  Committee  suggest  the  propriety  of  offering  a  premium 
for  best  two-seat  Carryall,  an  article  which  is  extensively  man- 
ufactured by  the  makers  of  other  carriages. 

They  regret  that  no  Ox-wagons,  or  Ox  and  Horse  Carts 
were  exhibited,  for  which  premiums  were  offered  ;  they  express 
the  hope  that  in  future  these  useful  carriages  will  be  found 
among  the  many  articles  of  general  use  and  necessity,  to  the 
farmers  particularly. 

PATTEN  SARGENT,  Chairman. 
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FRUIT. 


The  Committee  on  Fruit  report  : 

That  notwithstanding  the  rain  of  Tuesday,  which  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  arrangements  as  regards  fruit  from  abroad, 
the  show  would  compare  favorably  with  any  previous  Exhibition. 
We  were  surprised  to  find  so  good  a  display  of  Apples,  as  this 
crop  was  small  throughout  the  State.  The  specimens  of  Pears 
equalled  any  former  show  of  this  society.  The  contrast  from 
the  exhibition  at  Georgetown  in  1838,  when  two  or  three  bas- 
kets of  apples  were  shown  with  8  or  10  varieties  of  pears  from 
Salem,  in  a  small  upper  chamber,  to  the  present  time,  is  truly 
astonishing.  There  were  upon  the  tables  to-day,  1085  Dishes 
and  Baskets,  from  183  contributors  : 

From  Newburyport,  114  ;  Newbury,  10  ;  Salisbury,  7  ;  Haver- 
hill, 8  ;  Georgetown,  1  ;  Boxford,  1  ;  Topsfield,  2  ;  Essex,  1  ; 
Amesbury,  18  ;  West  Newbury,  10  ;  Salem,  5  ;  Andover,  4  ; 
Marblehead,  1  ;  Lynnfield,  1  ;  Middleton,  1  ;  Methuen,  1. 

For  best  10  var.  Pears,  $5  00,  to  E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport. 

second  best,  3  00,  to  W.  C.  Barton,  Salem, 

best  5  varieties,  2  00,  to  Henry  John  so  n.Newburyport 

secomi  best,  1  00,  to  John  Osgood,  " 

best  10  var.  apples,  5  00,  to  Thomas  Allen,  Amesbury. 

second  best,  3  00,  to  Horace  Ware,  Marblehead. 

best  5  varieties,  2  00,  to  T.  C.  Thurlow,  W.  Newbury. 

second  best,  1  00,  to  Nelson  Bodwell,  Boxford. 

best  dish  Peaches,  3  00,  to  E.  B.  Jackman,  Methuen. 

second  best,  2  00,  to  Harrison  Eaton,  Haverhill, 

third  best,  1  00,  to  Nelson  Bodwell,  Boxford. 

best  Hardy  Grapes,  3  00,  to  W.  C.  Barton,  Salem, 

second  best,  2  00,  to  Hiram  Canney,  Newburyport. 

third  best,  1  00,  to  Moses  French,  Salisbury, 
best  basket  assorted 

fruit,  5  00,  to  E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport. 

second  best,  3  00,  to  Nelson  Bodwell,  Boxford. 
greatest  var.  pears, 

(gratuity,)  5  00,  to  Henry  Johnson,  Newburyport. 

second  do.  3  00,  to  Robert  Manning,  Salem, 

largest  coiru  apples,  2  00,  to  Horace  Ware,  Marblehead, 
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For  fine  coll'n  of  pears,  3  00,  to  A.  D.  Rogers,  Salera, 
assorted  fruit,  o  00,  to  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield^ 

fine  variety  pears,  3  00,  to  Geo.  Nicliols,  Jr.,  Salem, 

box  Clairgeau  do,  2  00,  to  Jona.  Fowler,  Salisbury, 

superior  melons,  2  00,  to  E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport<, 

Floral  fruit  design,         3  00,  to  William  Bricher,        " 
Clairgeau  and  Duchess 

pears,  2  00,  to  C.  M.  Bayley, 

assorted  pears,  2  00,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  " 

Lawrence   and  variety 

do,  2  00,  to  John  Osgood, 

fine     Flemish   Beauty 

do,  1  50,  to  Geo.  Perkins,  Amesbury. 

pears,     apples,     and 

grapes  1  50,  to    N.    Horton,    Newburypart. 

fine  Hubbardson's  Non- 
such apple,  2  00  to  Jonathan  Bartlett,     " 
fine  Duchess  d'  Angoul.  1  00  to  E.  Burrill, 
fine  collection  of  pears,  1  GO  to  Robert  Bailey,  jr.,       " 
fine    Clairgeau    and 

Angouleme,  1  00  to  Henry  Shoof,  " 

fine  Old  Ironside  ap- 
ples, fruit  of  1854, 
'55   and    '56,    on 

the   table,  1  00,  to  Dr.  Sargent,  West  Newbury^ 

fine  apples,  1  50,  to  Charles  Newell,  West    " 

assortment  of  fruit,         1  50,  to  Dean  Robinson,       "       " 

"  "  1  50,  to  J.  H.  Ordway,  Groveland, 

To  Moses  French,  Salisbury;  Daniel  Adams,  Newbury;  James 
Blood,  Newburyport  ;  Moody  Thurlow,  Newburyport  ;  R.  A. 
Merriam,  Topsfield;  T.  G.  Ordway,  W.  Newbury  ;  Moses  Ridg- 
way.  West  Newbury;  B.  Akerman,  Amesbury;  T.  C.  Thurlow, 
W.  Newbury  ;  W.  H.  Brewster,  Newburyport;  John  Burrill, 
Newburyport;  E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport;  S.  M.  Gale,  New- 
buryport; Elbridge  S.  Felt,  Amesbury;  Otis  Delano,  Newbury- 
port; J.  S.  Ives,  Salem;  Josiah  Little,  Newburyport,  $1  00  each. 
To  Henry  Merrill,  Newburyport,  D.  H.  Cutter,  Newburyport, 
75  cents  each. 

To  A,  S.  Collins;  Newburyport,  R.  Sargent,  Newburyport, 
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John  Moody,  Wosfc  Newbury  ;  Josiali  Atkinsoa,  Newburyport; 
Moody  Ordway,  West  Newbury  ;  George  Greenleaf,  Newbury- 
port; B.  G.  Gcrrisli,  Salisbury;  F.  Stiles,  Topsiield;  A.  L.  Moore, 
West  Newbury  ;  Paul  Lunt,  Newburyport;  Jas.  M.  Wild,  Salis- 
bury ;  C.  T.  Rich,  Ainesbury  ;  W.  P.  Sargent,  Amesbury  ;  0. 
Boardman,  Amesbury;  A.  G.  Woodman,  xVmesbury;  A.  S.  Hilton, 
Salisbury;  S.  Wells,  Georgetown;  Aaron  Low,  Essex;  George 
Morrill,  Salisbury;  Aaron  Merrill,  Salisbury;  Andrew  Raymond, 
Newburyport;  Bcnj.  Pierce,  Newburyport;  W.  A.  Cheney,  New- 
buryport: T.  Pritchard,  Newburyport;  R.  L.  Brown,  West  New- 
bury ;  N.  G.  Bassett,  Newburyport;  D.  Brickett,  Haverhill;  S. 
W.  Marston,  Newburyport;  S.  Horton,  Newburyport;  H.  T. 
Crofoot,  Newburyport;  D.  E.  Cutter,  Newburyport;  Joshua 
Hale,  Newburyport;  Wm.  Bagley,  Amesbury;  50  cents  each. 
John  Burrill,  Newburyport,  Currant  Wine,  gratuity,  $1  00. 

J.  M.  IVES,  Chairman. 


FLOWERS. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  '"our  Society"  has  placed  women  on 
their  Committees,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  preface  the  Report  on 
flowers  with  a  statement  of  the  fact,  written  by  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  committee. 

At  the  first  Cattle  Show  of  which  we  reai', 

]\IaN,  sole  Committee,  over  all  presided. 
Till  the  Great  Husbandman,  who  saw  the  need 

Of  Woman's  gentler  counsel,  thus  decided  : — 
"  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  he  alone  :"' 
And  straight  a  help-meet  formed  to  share  his  throne. 

In  this  dirjplay,  where  Nature  fresh  and  fair 
To  Eden's  bowers  tempts  back  the  roving  will. 

The  olden  precedent  is  brought  to  bear, 

And  Eve's  quick  tact  i.->  blent  with  Adam's  skill, 

To  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  scan  the  product  of  man's  feebler  powers. 

If,  in  the  judgment  thus  conjointly  rendered, 

Error,  like  evil,  craftily  creeps  in, 
That  same  old  plea  which  father  Adam  tendered, 

Can  now  be  urged  to  palliate  the  sin  : 
And  every  blunder,  written,  thought  or  said, 
Be  visited  on  luckless  woman's  head. 

7 
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The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  floral  department  of 
the  exhibition,  respectfully  report  that  the  display  of  flowers 
was  very  good,  far  exceeding  their  expectations  in  beauty  and 
variety.  A  rich  display  of  Dahlias  from  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Law- 
rence, also  fine  varieties  of  the  same  from  Timothy  Ropes  ot 
Salem.  Many  beautiful  designs,  bouquets  and  flowers  from  An- 
dover,  Haverhill,  Amesbury,  Salisbury,  Ipswich,  Newburyport, 
and  other  towns.  Your  Committee  regret  that  some  of  the  de- 
si2;ns  and  bouquets  were  destitute  of  labels  at  the  time  of  exami- 
nation, thereby  precluding  them  from  making  the  suitable  notice 
they  merited,  and  it  is  hoped  a  similar  occurrence  may  be 
avoided  in  future  exhibitions. 

Your  Committee  have  bright  hopes,  from  the  fine  display  and 
the  gratification   evinced  by  the  large   number  of  visitors,   of 
further  efforts  and  greater  and  more  general   contributions  to 
future  exhibitions.     Having  no  funds  to  give  as  premiums,  the 
small  amount  allowed  for  gratuities  was  apportioned  to  the  sev- 
eral contributors.     What  of  earthly  employments  is  better  cal- 
culated to  gratify  and  give  zest  to  exertion  than  floral  culture^ 
so  cheap  and  easy  in  pursuit,  and  so  healthful  and  beautiful  in 
its  results  ?     What  renovation  would  it  give  to  the  country  to 
see  the  farm  residences  decorated  with  nature'§  beautiful  flow- 
ers, where  now  may  be  mere  waste  and  desolation.     How  beau" 
tifully    would    this    arrangement    harmonize   with  the    peace 
and  industry  found  within  doors  and  elsewhere  about  the  farm, 
nor  would  it  in  any  perceptible  degree  infringe  on  other  duties. 
With  what  little  attention   and  expense  might  our  town  resi- 
dences  be   made  redolent  with   nature's   beauties,    and  every 
home,  by  the   most  natural  associations,  be  made  more  genial 
and  happy.     Nature,  in  this  department,  is  ever  bountiful  and 
ready   to  assist  the  helping  hand  of  man,  or  lady-fair,  and  in 
this  age  of  progress,  to  carry  out  any  improvements  they  may 
consistently  suggest.     Your  Committee  have  only  to  repeat  and 
confirm  the  suggestions  made  in  reports  for   the  last  few  years, 
to  those  who  may  be  in  need  of  information,  to  procure  their 
plants  and  seeds  from  those  k,.(.vu  to  have   the  best  varieties, 
change  and  mutual  exchange  being  to  the  florist  like  heavenly 
charity  enriching  both  giver  and  receiver.     Who  that  reflects 
on  the  many  evils  consequent  on  man's  misemployment,  does  not 
at  times  almost  blush  to  be  a  man;  but  then  again,  who,  viewing 
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the  higli  attainments  to  which  he  may  aspire,  would  be  an 
03'stGr  ?  Cultivate,  then,  if*  it  be  only  to  plant  a  tree  or  raise 
a  llovver. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  gratuities,  viz  ; 

To  Mrs.  A.  W.  Miltimore,  Newburyport,  $-i  00 

Mrs.  AVm.  Ashby,  "  4  00 

J.  Bates,  '*  4  00 

C.  M.  Bayley,  «  3  00 

H.  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence,  3  00 

Wm.  F.  Martin,  Amesbury,  2  50 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  2  50 

T.  Ropes,  Salem,  2  50 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Fletcher,  Haverhill,  2  00 

Thos.  Allen,  Amesbury,  1  50 

J.  B.  Sargent,       "  1  00 

Miss  C.  A.  Kent,  West  Newbury,  1  00 

Wm.  Bricher,  Newburyport,  1  00 

Robert  Bayley,  "  1  00 

J.  Osgood,  "  1  00 

A.  C.  Sargent,  "  1  00 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Coffin,      "  1  00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Shoof,      "  75 

Mrs.  Sweetser,  "  75 

Mrs,  H.  G.  0.  Johnson,  Newburyport,  75 

Thos.  Silloway,  "  75 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Lyford,  "  75 

Contributor  of  Artichoke  River  wild  flowers,  75 

John  Pike,  Rowley;  Thomas  C.   Thurlow,    West  Newbury; 

Eastburn  Sanborn,  Andover;  David.Wood,  S.  Horton,Mrs.  Cook, 

Miss  Peabody,  Mary  Burnham,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Cushing,  J.  C.  Adams, 

E.  J.  Carter,  Miss  G.  Horton,  C.  T.  Emery,  J.  A.  Frothinghami 

Lucinda  Lanford,  Ann  M.  Merrill, B.  Spiller,  Mrs.  Thos,  Foster, 

Miss  S.  J.  Johnson,  Mrs.  C.  Plummer,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  E.  Titcomb, 

Mrs  S.  A.  Follansbee,  A.  G.  Hale,  Mrs.  Swan,  Mrs.  Greenlaw, 

all  of  Newburyport,  50  cents  each. 

WILLIAM  ASHBY,  Chairman. 
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V  E  G  E  TA  B  L  E  S  . 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  report  as  follows  : 
Number  of   lots  entered,  one  Imndred.     Largest  number   of 
kinds  in  one  lot,  forty. 

For  the  largest  and  choicest  variety  of  vegetables,  S.  A. 

Merrill,  Salem,  first  premium,  $10  00 

Horace  "Ware,  Marblehead,  second  premium,  8  00 
The  Committee  decided  that  the  exhibitions  by  William 
Huff  and  Wm.  Bricher,  were  next  in  order,  and  of 
equal  merit ;  they  have  not  therefore  awarded  the  3rd 
premium,  as  there  was  no  ground  for  such  a  distinction  : 
but  in  place  thereof,  award  to  Wm.  Huff  and  Wm. 
Bricher,  for  large  and  choice  display  of  vegetables,  a 

gratuity  of  six  dollars  each.  12  00 

E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport,  fine  collection,  4  00 
George  Tilton,  large  variety  of  fine  squashes,  2  00 

F.  Bartlett,  fine  collection  of  tomatoes  nnd  vegetables  3  00 
Robert  A.  Smith,  for  white  carrots,  1  00 
S.  W.  Wells,  Georgetown,  pure  marrow  squashes   and 

seedling  potatoes,                                               ,  2  00 

E.  C.  Larrabee,  sweet  potatoes,  1  00 

Daniel  Bridges,  beets  and  turnips,  1  00 

C.  Peabody,  Sco'.ch  apple  potatoes  and  beets.  1  00 

H.  P.  Noyes,  lot  of  fine  looking  potatoes,  1  00 

Alfred  L.  Moore,  potatoes,  1  00 

Wra.  W.  Perkins,  beets  and  onions,  1  00 

Wm.  Nichols,  West  Amesbury,  East  India  sugar  cane,  1  00 

Lewis  Br^rtlett,  Newburyport,  variety  of  fine  corn,  1  00 

"  Sawyer  Hill  Farm,"  martinoes  and  corn,  1  00 

Robert  Nelson,  Salisbury,  fine  corn,  1  00 

S.  Wells,  Georgetown,  sweet  potatoes,  1  00 
Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  South  Danvers,  fine  display  of  sweet 

potatoes,  squashes  and  onions,  2  00 

S.  C.  Thurston,  variety  of  corn,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  2  00 

Abiel  Pearson,  Byfield,  large  squash,  1  00 

Daniel  Adams,  large  squashes,  2  00 

P.  K.  Rogers,  Byfield,  fine  lot  of  cabbages,  1  00 

Rev.  J.  M.  Prince,  Georgetown,  fig-tree,  I  qq 
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Daniel  Plnmmer,  Newbury,  vegetables, 

T.  Little,  Newbury,  Chinese  sugar  cane,  ^ 

N.  G.  Bartlett,  squash, 

Geo.  Titcoinb,  Newburyport,  vegetables, 

J.  L.  Ncwhall,  pumpkins  and  corn, 

John  Coffin,  squashes  and  pumpkins, 

S.  M.  Gale,  Newburyport.  Egyptian  corn,  Japan  pea,  and 

vegetables, 
M.  K.  Pike,  East  Salisbury,  water  melons, 
R.  F.  Jaques,  fine  display  of  onions  and  beets, 
John  Foley,  large  variety  of  squashes, 
Albert  Russell,  vegetables, 
John  F.  Hill,  Byfield,  seed  corn. 
R.  P.  Cushman,  Haverhill,  variety  of  vegetables, 
Chas.  Smith,  Newburyport,  variety  of  vegetables, 
Nicholas  Pierce,  impure  marrow  squash,  1  year  old, 
William  T.  Sargent,  Japan  potato, 
R.  Danforth,  two  dishes  of  mock  oranges, 
Daniel  Brickctt,  Haverhill,  fine  potatoes, 
Joseph   Danforth,   Newbury,    10    crookneck    squashes, 

weighing  232  lbs., 
James  Smith,  West  Newbury,  corn  and  corn  meal. 
Michael  S.  Stevens,  squashes,  1  00 

Dr.  E.  Sanborn.  4  varieties  of  gourd,  hybridized  from 

one  variety,  1  00 

B.  Davis,  Newburyport,  turnips,  1  00 

Henry  Shoof,  large  squashes,  1  00 

P.  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport,  scalVfoot  potatoes,  1  00 

William  Conna,  potatoes,  i  qq 

Charles  M.  Bailey,  Newburyport,  celery,  1  00 

Cans  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  were  exhibited  by 
Caldwell  &  Co.,  of  Newburyport,  but  your  Committee  had  no 
means  of  passing  a  judgment  of  their  contents. 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  present  season,  seventeen  towns  were 
represented  in  this  department  by  one  hundred  contributors,  a 
slight  advance  on  the  number  of  contributors  and  in  the  towns 
represented  in  the  exhibition  of  last  year.  The  towns  were 
represented  as  follows  :  Newburyport  by  49  contributors;  New- 
bury, 14;  West  Newbury,  7  ;  Byfield,  6;  Salem,  5;' West 
Araesbury,   3  :     Amesbury.    2 :    Oldtown,    2  ;    Haverhill,    2  : 
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Georgetown,  2  ;  Salisbury,  2  ;  Amesbury  Mills,  1  ;  Marble- 
head,  1  ;  South  Danvers,  1  ;  Andover,  1  ;  East  Salisbury,  1  ; 
Swampscott.  1.  These  numbers,  which  show  that  about  one-half 
of  the  contributions  were  sent  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  in 
which  the  exhibition  was  held.  It  was  the  same  last  year  at 
Haverhill  in  the  Fruit  department, — proving  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  policy  of  the  society,  to  exhibit  in  all  the  large  towns 
of  the  county,  and  pointing  to  this  policy  as  the  only  means  for 
drawing  out  a  fine  display  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
different  towns,  that,  in  spite  of  all  earnest  appeal  and  gentle 
spurring,  would  otherwise  have  remained  latent.  There  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  appeal  made  to  our  agriculturists  to  induce 
them  to  contribute  to  the  attractive  displays  of  these  noble  ex- 
hibitions, which  has  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  an  appeal  to 
poor  human  nature's  feeling  of  convenience,  and  that  stimulus 
of  local  pride  which  acts  and  re-acts  so  intensely  among  citi- 
zens of  the  same  town. 

The  number,  quality  and  variety  of  specimens  on  exhibition 
in  this  department,  were  pleasing  proofs  of  the  high  state  of 
agriculture  in  Newburyport  and  vicinity.  Squashes,  potatoes 
and  cabbages  were  exhibited  in  great  variety  and  gave  quite  a 
character  to  the  display  of  this  year.  Among  the  cabbages  we 
noticed  three  heads  of  a  gigantic  size,  weighing  over  forty 
pounds  each.  Two  of  these  were  raised  on  the  farm  of  Frank- 
lin Alley,  of  Marblehead,  and  were  scarcely  more  than  fair 
specimens,  as  we  were  assured  on  excellent  authority,  of  the 
crop  raised  on  half  an  acre  of  clayey  loam.  As  our  Celtic 
brethren  value  the  cabbage  in  proportion  to  its  size,  this  mon- 
ster variety  finds  a  ready  and  profitable  market,  and  must 
therefore  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  farmers  who 
supply  our  city  markets. 

The  exhibition  of  this  year  abounded  in  mammoth  squashes. 
This  feature  was  certainly  favorable  to  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
for  huge  exceptions  will  always  draw  the  masses,  but  does  it 
promise  well  for  agriculture  ?  We  hope  that  this  portends  no 
monster  squash  mania,  for  none  of  those  exhibited,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  by  inquiry,  were  reliable  as  a  good  table 
squash  :  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  finest  looking,  including 
those  splendid  ones,  round  and  flat  in  form,  of  a  rich  orange 
color,  were,  in  quality,  among  the  poorest. 
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l^heir  only  sphere,  therefore,  if  they  have  any,  must  be  as 
food  for  cattle.  But  will  they  prove  profitable  for  this  end  ? 
will  not  the  yellow  pumpkin  still  hold  its  own,  or  root  crops  pay 
better  (as  some  good  farmers  believe)  when  the  great  spread  of 
the  vine  in  some  or  all  of  these  large  varieties,  the  degree  to 
which  they  exhaust  the  land,  and  their  coarse,  watery  structure^ 
is  considered  ?  As  three  or  four  of  these  monster  varieties 
have  lately  been  introduced,  we  deem  their  relative  value 
as  food  for  stock  a  matter  well  worthy  of  the  examination  and 
careful  experimental  test  of  some  of  our  intelligent  farmers, 
who  would  give  the  results  due  publicity^  S.  A.  Merrill,  of  the 
Derby  Farm,  Salem,  and  Henry  Shoof,  of  Newburyport,  each 
exhibited  a  mammoth  species  ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Vegetable 
Committee  has  the  seed  of  another  variety  and  he  Avould  be 
happy  to  unite  with  these  gentlemen  in  sup[)Iying  seed  to  any 
intelligent  farmer,  who  will  make  the  above  experiment — and 
give  it  due  publicity  through  some  agricultural  paper,  circula- 
ting in  New  England.  If  the  comparative  value  of  these  large 
varieties  was  the  only  fact  ascertained,  the  experiment  would 
be  a  valuable  one. 

Squashes  are  raised  as  food  for  stock,  for  pies  and  for  the 
table  ;  now  here  are  three  distinct  uses,  and  as  division  of  labor 
is  favorable  to  perfection  in  the  arts,  why  might  not  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  varieties  of  the  squash  based  on  these  three  dis- 
tinct uses,  tend  to  improve  the  varieties  in  each  class  and  drive 
from  the  market  some  unworthy  mongrels  ? 

The  crook-neck  and  marrow  are  now  generally  acknowledge 
ed  to  be  our  standard  squashes  for  the  table,  and  thanks  to  our 
city  epicures  the  demand  for  the  pure  marrow  must  ere  long  elim- 
inate the  cross  of  the  African  and  South  American  varieties,  by 
which  it  has  become  deterioriatcd.  Of  course  our  farmers  will 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  second  the  efforts  of  these  worthy 
gentlemen  who  lead  on  reforms  with  a  silver  string.  But  there 
is  an  homely,  almost  unknown  variety,  whichwe  have  full  faith, 
if  its  looks  were  equal  to  its  merits,  would  drive  the  marrow 
from  the  market.  We  refer  to  the  Hubbard  Squash.  This  is 
of  the  size  of  the  pure  marrow,  about  as  prolific,  full  as  hardy 
and  iu  every  other  rc.-pect  its  supeiior.  it  id  sweeter,  mealier, 
thicker-meated,  of  as  fine  a  grain,  and  richer  flavor,  and  keeps 
later,  keeping  with  no  unusual  care  well  into   the  spring.     Its 
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color  is  dark  green,  of  a  dirty,  dusty  hue  on  the  surface  exposed 
to  tlie  sun  ;  sometimes  of  a  lead  color.  It  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  green  varieties,  with  which  it  is  some- 
times confounded,  by  its  thick  shell,  which  in  pure  specimens 
cannot  be  cut  with  a  knife.  This  best  of  table  squashes  will 
always  have  the  splendid  orange  color  of  the  marrow  to  con- 
tend against,  but  if  the  public  vote  be  in  accordance  with  the 
old  proverb,  that  "  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  "  it  ivill 
certainly  supersede  it  as  a  table  squash. 

There  were  several  good  specimens  of  the  custard  or  "  Cali- 
fornia" squash  on  exhibition — long,  flesh-colored,  in  shape  like 
a  pumpkin.  This  squash  is  generally  inferior  for  the  table,  but 
as  a  pie  squash,  with  its  peculiar  and  excellent  flavor,  is  consid- 
ered by  many  of  the  first  quality.  In  some  locations  it  is  an 
enormous  bearer,  yielding  as  high  as  fourteen  tons  to  the  acre. 
As  a  pie  squash  we  consider  it  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Among  the  new  products  on  exhibition,  whose  place  in  our 
agriculture  is  yet  to  be  determined,  we  noticed  the  Japan  Pea, 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  Chinese  Potato.  The  first  two  of  these 
have  been  widely  distributed  through  the  Patent  Office.  From 
specimens  raised  this  season  we  note,  that  the  Japan  Pea  is  of 
small  size  and  the  pod  contains  two  or  three  peas  ;  it  is  a 
great  bearer,  the  pods  hanging  in  clusters  at  the  foot-stalk  of 
each  leaf,  from  three  to  seven  in  a  cluster  and  numbering  as 
many  as  ninety  on  a  single  stalk.  From  a  slight  knowledge  of 
its  quality  we  consider  it  of  superior  flavor,  much  like  the  Lima 
bean.  It  appears  to  require  no  sticking,  being  but  little  of  a 
runner,  and  having  a  good  deal  of  fibre  in  its  stalk.  In  its 
habits  of  growth  it  reminds  one  of  a  mongrel  between  the  bush 
and  pole  bean.  Who  will  favor  the  public  with  the  results  of 
careful  experiments,  to  determine  the  value  of  this  and  the 
Oregon  Pea,  (provided  this  latter  can  be  raised,  we  have  not 
succeeded,)  for  fodder  ?  We  remember  that  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
in  his  "  Travels  in  Egypt,'"  states  that  the  fine  Arabian  horses 
are  fed  mostly  on  a  mixture  of  chopped  straw  and  beans,  a 
small  quantity  of  each.  We  have  not  at  this  moment  the  work 
by  us  to  give  a  literal  extract,  but  if  through  many  generations 
the  finest  race  of  horses  in  the  world  has  held  its  own  on  such 
food  as  this,  there  must  certainly  be  great  value  in  it,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  why  might  not  this  be  as  good  food  for 
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the  race  of  Jiorscs  of  other  countries  ? — is  there  anything  in  the 
temperature  of  our  climate,  or  the  use  to  which  the  animal  is 
here  put,  which  forbids  the  same  food  ?  The  prolific  habits  of 
the  Japan  Pea,  and  the  value  of  the  stalk  as  fodder,  may  serve 
the  more  to  draw  attention  to  the  statement  of  ex-Mayor  Smith. 
The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  to  reach  maturity,  requires  a  sea- 
son of  about  five  months.  Seed  planted  June  18th,  attained  a 
growth  of  nine  feet  before  the  first  heavy  frost.  The  seeds, 
which  are  black  when  ripe,  had  but  just  begun  to  turn  of  a  red- 
dish hue  ;  the  saccharine  matter  was  so  far  advanced  that,  by 
simple  means,  about  a  third  of  a  gill  of  a  rich,  sugary  molasses 
was  made  from  a  single  stalk.  At  this  stage  of  its  growth  and 
for  some  weeks  previously,  the  casing  of  the  pith  was  so  ex- 
tremely hard  as  to  remind  one  of  bamboo  or  cane-pole,  being 
altogether  too  hard  for  fodder.  The  condition  of  the  stalk  at 
an  earlier  period  of  growth,  was  not  noted.  Should  this  hard 
casing  be  a  characteristic  of  it  during  a  large  portion  of  its 
period  of  growth,  our  farmers  may  well  hesitate  to  plant  it  for 
fodder.  From  details  given  relative  to  its  extensive  culture  in 
France,  it  appears  to  be  a  "  molasses  "  cane,  rather  than  sugar 
cane,  as  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  syrup  to 
granulate.  In  an  interesting  and  able  article  published  in  the 
London  Times  a  few  months  since,  giving  the  results  of  exten- 
sive experiments  made  by  a  gentleman  in  France  on  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  cane,  with  reference  to  their  ^profitable  cul- 
ture in  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  it  was  stated  that  several  of 
the  varieties  proved  preferable  to  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  in 
the  two  important  respects,  that  their  syrup  granulated  far 
more  readily  and  they  reached  maturity  much  sooner,  one  or 
two  of  them  perfecting  their  growth  in  three  months.  As  the 
source  from  which  this  information  comes  is  of  so  high  a  char- 
acter, may  we  not  anticipate  the  introduction  into  this  country 
through  the  agent  in  iFrance  of  our  efficient  Patent  Office,  of 
other  varieties  of  the  cane  superior  in  these  two  respects  to  the 
Chinese  variety  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  the  first  importance,  can  we  in  the  North 
profitably  raise  our  own  sweetening  ?  This  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  the  most  extended,  laborious  and  expensive  research  and  ex- 
periment. We  have  no  substitutes  for  sugar  and  molasses.  If 
any  of  our  grain  crops,  even  Indian  Corn,  was  stricken  from 
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the  products  of  the  North,  we  could  find  substitutes,  but  for 
sugar  and  molasses  we  have  no  substitutes.  Then  consider 
the  large  proportion  which  these  two  articles  make  of  the  ex- 
penses of  every  household,  and  consider,  too,  the  great  price  at 
which  they  have  been  selling  for  the  past  two  years,  and  who 
can  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  sugar  Cane 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  would  prove  a  greater  boon 
than  even  our  great  grain  staple,  Indian  Corn,  has  proved  to 
the  farmers  of  New  England  ?  Now  to  whom  shall  we  look  for 
the  requisite  funds  and  the  extended  research,  necessary  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  agriculturists  the  means  of 
thoroughly  determining  this  important  point,  but  to  our  efficient 
Patent  Office  ?  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  our  tariff  on  usgar 
and  molasses,  which  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  small  section  of  the  country,  may  through  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  cherish  in  its  infancy  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  the  same  throughout  the  Union,  and  thus  bless  the 
whole  country. 

The  mention  of  the  Patent  Office  reminds  us  that  we  have 
sometimes  heard  its  agricultural  department  spoken  of  with 
sneers.  We  have  always  felt  that  this  was  ungenerous  and  wrong. 
We  consider  it  a  great  national  movement,  to  dignify  and  im- 
prove the  agriculture  of  the  land.  The  object  of  the  seed- 
distributing  department,  is,  as  we  understand  it,  to  introduce 
the  standard  vegetable  products  of  other  lands,  so  far  as  they 
are  worthy  to  be  introduced,  and  to  disseminate  the  products  of 
our  own  land  which  may  be  confined  to  narrow  limits.  How 
shall  the  comparative  value  of  these  be  ascertained,  except  by 
experimental  culture  ?  how  shall  it  be  ascertained  whether  a  for- 
eign product,  unique  in  its  character,  is  worthy  of  cultivation 
by  our  people,  or  one  of  high  reputation  abroad  should  displace 
a  variety  of  the  same  species  at  home,  except  the  experiment  be 
tried  ?  Now  the  Patent  Office,  through  its  thousand  agencies 
of  access  to  intelligent  agriculturists,  is  receiving  and  sending 
its  seed  parcels  to  every  village  in  the  land,  saying  to  the  receiv- 
er, "  these  have  a  reputation  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  they  may 
be  worthy  of  your  notice  ;  take  them,  try  them  ;  if  they  prove 
worthy  of  cultivation,  distribute  to  others  ;  if  not,  reject  them." 

We  view  this  system  of  collecting  and  distributing  seeds  as 
a  great  winnowing  system.     With  its  hundred  hands  it  seeks  to 
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give  to  our  country  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  with  which  earth  is  clothed,  that  our  agriculture 
is  capable  of  receiving.  It  collects  seeds  of  established  charac- 
ter from  all  regions,and  sends  them  to  you  to  winnow  from  them 
those  which  your  climate  war  against,  your  progress  has  out- 
stripped, or  your  soil  or  habits  of  life  render  worthless.  If  you 
infer  then  that  it  endorses  every  package  as  worthy  of  your  cul- 
tivation, you  make  a  great  mistake,  it  only  calls  your  attention 
to  it  as  possibly  an  acquisition.  We  must  not  attempt  to  frown 
down  these  foreigners  as  intruders,  for  here  the  facts  are  de- 
cidedly against  us.  Study  the  history  of  the  common  products 
of  our  gardens ;  we  have  laid  the  five  great  divisions  of  the 
world  under  contribution,  but  how  few  "Native  Americans" 
grow  there  !  Through  what  prejudice  has  each  gradually  gain- 
ed on  public  esteem  !  As  a  single  illustration,  the  tomato  has 
gone  through  this  ordeal  within  the  memory  of  us  all,  and  its 
own  merits  have  raised  it  from  the  "  poisonous  "  Love  Apple,  to 
one  of  the  most  healthy  and  agreeable  articles  of  diet. 

Of  the  numerous  species  of  seeds  which  are  distributed 
through  the  Patent  Office,  the  great  bulk  may  prove  valueless; 
but  let  us  suppose  that  if  from  them  all  only  one  (a  variety  of  the 
Sugar  Cane,  it  may  be,)  should  prove  worthy  to  be  incorpora- 
ted into  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  or  of  a  large  portion  of 
it,  the  Patent  Office  will  deserve  well  of  the  farmer,  and  make 
ample  returns  by  even  so  slight  an  addition  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  for  all  the  appropriations  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment shall  dole  out  to  it. 

The  few  specimens  of  Chinese  potato  on  exhibition  were  of 
small  size,  though  a  friend  informs  us  that  they  have  been  raised 
during  the  present  season,  twenty-eight  inches  in  length.  In 
the  present  dubious  state  of  our  native  potato,  any  proposed 
substitute  must  at  once  draw  attention,  and  we  have  too  much 
confidence  in  our  staid  farming  community  to  believe  that  they 
will  go  into  any  mania  in  its  culture,  until  thorough  trials, 
reported  from  reliable  sources,  shall  assign  to  it  the  place  it  de- 
serves to  occupy  in  our  agriculture.  Prince,  of  Long  Island,  in 
circulars  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country,  considers  it  "the 
greatest  vegetable  boon  ever  granted  by  God  to  man  1  ! "  A 
friend  who  has  raised  this  vegetable  the  present  season,  informs 
us  that  it  grows  like  a  carrot,  with  a  single  root  extending  deep 
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into  the  soil.  He  considers  the  quality  as  excellent,  and  states 
that  it  abounds  in  starch  even  more  than  the  common  potato. 
If  this  is  so,  then  Mr.  Prince's  position,  "  that  it  is  more  nutri- 
tious than  any  other  esculent  we  cultivate, "  also,  "  that  it  is 
perfectly  competent  to  make  good  bread,  similar  to  that  of 
wheat,"  sounds  much  like  an  attempt  to  blow  a  big  trumpet 
without  the  necessary  wind. 

The  Report  of  your  Vegetable  Committee,  is  founded  on  the 
eye-test — -they  report  on  what  they  see.  The  most  essential 
characteristic,  the  quality  of  what  is  presented  for  their  notice, 
is,  by  the  present  system  of  examination,  ignored  ;  yet  this  is 
what  governs  all  of  us  in  receiving  or  rejecting  products  fof 
table  use.  No  article  that  receives  a  premium  for  its  large  size 
and  good  looks,  is  therefore  approved  of  as  a  good  article,  in 
the^usual  sense  of  that  term. 

Under  the  present  system  there  appears  to  be  a  contradiction 
between  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Society.  The  Soci- 
ety would  encourage  the  growth  of  that  Avhich  is  actually  good; 
whereas  no  committee  on  Vegetables  will  or  can  ground  their 
Report  on  any  such  basis  ;  they  can  only  certify  by  their  pre- 
miums or  gratuities  to  what  looked  good,  but  would  not  for  one 
moment  be  supposed  to  convey  the  idea,  that  these  premiums  or 
gratuities  indicated  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  rank  which 
the  articles  deserved  to  hold  for  table  use.  We  would  therefore 
recommend  that  cooked  specimens  of  certain  classes  of  the 
vegetables  exhibited,  shall  accompany  such  vegetables.  At  late 
exhibitions,  for  example,  new  seedling  potatoes  have  abounded, 
also,  new  varieties  of  the  squash.  If  your  Committee  could 
report  on  the  real  quality  of  specimens  in  each  of  these  classes, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  Report  would  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

In  some  departments  the  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  consid* 
ered  as  remarkably  fine,  particularly  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  squashes  and  cabbages. 

The  Report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Chairman. 
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Ploughing  with  double  teams  and  Michigan 

PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams  and  Michi- 
gan Plougli,  report  : — 

That  five  teams  entered  for  tlie  premiums  ;  and  they  award  as 
follows  : — 

1st  premium  of  $10  to  11.  A.  Gould  and  J.  B.  Jenkins,  of 
Andover  ;  plough,  Blake,  Barnard  &  Co.,  Boston,  No.  85. 

2Qd   premium   of   $8    to    George   A.  Abbott,  of  Andover  ; 
plough,  Blake,  Barnard  &  Co.,  No.  85. 

3rd  premium  of  $6  to  Jacob  L.  Farnham,  of  North  Andover; 
plough,  Blake,  Barnard  &  Co.,  No.  85. 

4th  premium  of    $4  to  Richard  T.  Jaques,   of   Newbury  ; 
plough,  Rucrgles  <fe  Co. 

JACOB  BROWN,  Chairman. 


PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  SIDE-HILL 

PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  award 
To  Moses  Pettiugill,  Topsfield,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

To  Barker  &  Foster,  North  Andover,  2nd  premium,  8  00 

JAMES  STEVENS,  Chairman. 


PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS,  AND  ANY  OTHER 
FORM  OF  PLOUGH. 

The    Committee   on  Ploughing  with  double  teams  with  com- 
mon plough,  report  : 

That   eleven  teams  were  entered,  and  all  appeared  on  the 
ground  and  ploughed.     They  award  the  premiums  as  follows  : 
To  Richard  S.  Bray,  of  Newbury,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

To  Poor  &  Rogers,  of  West  Kewl)ury,  2nd  premium,  8  00 

To  Joseph  Goodrich,  West  Newbury,  3rd  premium,  G  00 

To  John  N.  Kent,  of  Newbury,  4th  premium,  4  00 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  Chairman. 
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PLOUGHING  WITH   SINGLE   TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  single  teams,  report : 

That  six  teams  were  entered,  but  only  five  appeared  on  the 
ground. 

Lot  No.  7  was  ploughed  by  Joseph  Longfellow,  of  Newbury, 
with  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  Eagle  plough,  not  numbered, 
in  sixty  minutes.     The  work  was  very  evenly  and  well  done. 

No.  8  was  ploughed  by  William  Foster,  of  North  Andover, 
with  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  Eagle  plough.  No.  73^,  in 
thirty  minutes.  This  team  was  driven  much  too  fast,  yet  the 
work  was  very  well  done. 

No.  9  was  ploughed  by  James  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  with  Prouty 
&  Mears'  plough,  No.  25,  in  sixty-seven  minutes. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Noyes,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  owing  to 
the  toughness  of  the  sward,  the  committee  judged  this  lot  to  be 
the  hardest  to  plough  of  any  in  the  field.  The  team  being 
rather  light,  and  evidently  unequal  to  the  work,  soon  refused  to 
keep  the  furrow  ;  and  Mr.  Noyes  became  discouraged,  and  gave 
over.  But  as  there  was  no  better  ploughing  on  the  field  than 
where  his  team  allowed  him  to  turn  an  unbroken  furrow,  the 
committee  requested  him  to  take  a  driver  and  finish  his  lot. 

No.  10  was  ploughed  by  the  team  of  Paul  T.  Winkley,  of 
Newburyport,  with  Prouty  &  Mears'  plough,  No.  25,  in  sixty- 
seven  minutes.     The  furrows  were  evenly  laid,  slightly  lapping. 

No.  11  was  ploughed  with  the  team  of  Green  Wildes,  of  By- 
field,  by  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  in  sixty  minutes.  This  team 
showed  admirable  training,  and  moved  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity, enabling  the  youthful  ploughman  to  make  good  work 
with  a  plough  not  of  the  first  order.  If  he  had  used  Mr.  Noyes' 
plough,  or  Mr.  Noyes  had  ploughed  with  this  team,  either 
might  have  taken  the  first  premium. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  committee  unanimously 
award  to 

Joseph  Longfellow,  of  Newbury,  the  1st  premium  of         $7  00 
William  Foster,  of  North  Andover,  2nd  do,  6  00 

Paul  T.  Winkley,  of  Newburyport,  8rd  do,  5  00 

Green  Wildes,  of  Byfield,  4th  do,  4  00 

James  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  5th  do,  3  00 

JOHN  KEELY,  Chairman. 
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PLOUaHING  WITH  HORSES  AND  MICHIGAN  PLOUaa. 

The  Committee  report  that  only  one  entry  was  made,  that 
was  by  Wm.  G.  Brown,  of  Ipswich,  who  did  his  work  in  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  in  the  best  style,  doing  both  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  plough  used  by  him.  The  Committee  were  unanimous 
in  giving  him  the  first  premium  of   $7  00. 

I.  OSGOOD  LORING,  Chairman. 


PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES  AND  ANY  OTHER  FORM 
OF   PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Horses  and  any  other  form 
of  plough  than  specified  for  other  committees,  have  been  pres- 
ent on  the  ploughing  fields,  and  report  as  follows  :  There  were 
three  entries  as  competitors.  Charles  C.  Holt,  of  Dauvers, 
with  a  pair  of  black  horses,  weighing  3000  pounds,  very  fine, 
young  horses,  which  took  Riiggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co's  Eagle 
Plough,  No.  20,  through  the  ground  with  great  speed,  turning 
fifteen  furrows  in  twenty-five  minutes,  but  none  too  deep  for  the 
premium. 

Moody  S.  Dole,  of  Georgetown,  with  Prouty  &  Mears'  155 
Centre  Draft  Plough,  IT  furrows  in  twenty-seven  minutes,  lay- 
ing the  furrows  very  smooth,  but  not  deeper  than  was  required 
by  the  regulations,  which  was  seven  inches. 

Charles  W.  Fish,  of  North  A.ndover,  with  Ruggles,  Nourse 
&  Mason's  Eagle  Plough,  No.  73,  with  two  white  horses,  going 
rather  moderately,  performed  the  work  in  thirty  minutes,  tak- 
ing 19  furrows  and  ploughing  one  inch  deeper  than  required, 
being  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  laying  the  furrows  very  even 
and  smooth. 

The  Committee,  considering  all  circumstances,  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  Charles  W.  Fish,  of  North  Andover, 
is  entitled  to  the  first  premium  of  $7  00.  That  Moody  S.  Dole, 
of  Georgetown,  is  entitled  to  the  second  premium  of  .i?5  00. 
And  that  Charles  C.  Holt,  of  Danvers,  be  awarded  the  third 
premium  of  $3  00. 

M.  G.  J.  EMERY,  Chairman. 
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MILCH  COWS  OF  FOREIGN  BREEDS. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cows  of  Foreign 
Breeds  is  respectfully  submitted. 

But  two  entries  of  that  class  of  animals  were  made.  One  by 
Jacob  W.  Pierce,  of  Newburyport,  of  his  Jersey  cow,  three 
years  and  a  half  old.  Mr.  Pierce  did  not  breed  his  cow,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  show  the  purity  of  her  blood.  The  Com- 
mittee being  left  to  judge  of  her,  were  unanimous  in  opinion 
that  she  was  not  a  pure  blood,  and  not  entitled  to  a  premium 
under  the  entry. 

Charles  Nelson,  of  Georgetown,  entered  a  Devon  Cow 
seven  years  old,  having  the  marks  of  a  good  cow,  and  of  being 
of  pure  blood.  With  her  was  a  calf  from  her  five  weeks  old,  of 
fair  size  and  condition  ;  and  he  exhibited  fifteen  pounds  and 
five  ounces  of  butter,  made  from  the  milk  taken  from  her  after 
the  calf  had  taken  his  supply.  They  award  Mr.  Nelson  the 
premium  of  $10  OO. 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  Chaikman. 


MILCH  COWS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  report : 

Thirteen  Cows  were  offered  for  premium,  and  statements 
conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  Society  were  given  of  the  product 
of  four  of  these.  They  would  recommend  the  following  pre- 
miums : 

1st  premium  of  $15  00,  to  PaulT.  Wiukley,  of  Newburyport, 
for  his  native  cow,  eight  years  old. 

2nd  premium  of  $10  00,  to  Daniel  G.  Todd,  of  Rowley,  for 
his  cow,  Durham  and  native. 

3rd  premium  of  $8  00,  to  John  E.  Remick,  of  Newburyport, 
for  his  native  cow. 

The  cows  on  exhibition  were  generally  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  particular  statements  were  not 
made  in  writing  of  their  milk  and  butter  producing  qualities,  as 
some  of  them  would  without  doubt  have  secured  more  substan- 
tial notice.     We  would  make  honorable  mention  of  the  cows  of 
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Messrs.  M.  Lunt.  and  C.  Peabody,  of  Newburyport ;  also,  of 
those  exhibited  by  E.  G.  Kclley,  J.  W.  C.  Pike,  and  Solomon 
Haskell.  The  cow  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lunt  was  evidently  a  very 
superior  animal,  both  in  size,  and  milking  qualities.  Will  these 
gentlemen,  and  others  having  superior  cows,  keep  a  record  of 
their  produce,  and  at  a  future  time  submit  the  same  to  the 
Society  ? 

How  much  milk  is  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  is  a 
question  often  asked.  From  the  statements  herewith  submitted, 
it  appears  tliat  the  average  quantity  of  milk  of  five  different 
cows  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  is  9^  quarts.  The 
quantity  varied  from  8  to  llf  quarts  to  the  pound. 

We  have  heard  that  a  pound  of  butter  has  been  made  from 
4  quarts  of  milk,  and  have  heard  likewise  of  cows,  14  quarts  of 
whose  milk  were  required  to  make  the  same  quantity.  It  is 
probable  that  every  dairy  farmer  of  common  intelligence  in  the 
management  of  his  business,  has  discovered  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  autumn  months  will  produce  much 
more  butter  than  the  same  quantity  from  the  same  cows  will 
in  June  or  July.  Will  not  this  fact  account  in  some  measure 
for  the  great  variety  of  reports  we  hear  from  the  owners  of 
cows  on  this  subject  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  may  be  found  in  almost  any  herd 
of  twelve  cows,  a  difference  of  three  or  four  quarts  to  the 
pound  in  the  capacity  of  their  milk  for  producing  butter.  To 
arrive  at  an  answer  to  this  question,  there  should  be  a  trial 
made,  during  one  year,  in  four  or  five  dairies. 

From  the  statements  made  by  the  competitors  at  this  time,  as 
also  from  our  own  experience  and  observation,  we  conclude 
that  a  fair  average  may  be  nine  quarts  of  milk  to  the  pound. 

Is  the  man  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts,  who  has  cows  for 
sale,  which  he  will  guarantee  to  give  a  quantity  of  milk  compar- 
ing well  with  thoit  given  by  our  native  cows,  the  quality  being- 
equal  to  4  quarts  to  a  pound  of  butter,  the  trial  to  continue 
through  one  year?  If  not,  do  not  such  reports  mislead  those  who 
are  seeking  to  improve  their  herd  of  cows  by  the  purchase  of 
the  best  animals  ?  They  may  find  to  their  cost  that  they  have 
turned  off  better  cows  to  give  place  to  those  boasting  a  distin- 
guished foreign  ancestry.  It  is  not  probable  that  thirteen  cows 
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of  the  foreign  breeds  can  be  found  in  this  county,  comparing 
favorably  in  productiveness  with  the  natives  that  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Society's  show  this  year. 

There  is  undoubtedly  great  room  for  improvement  in  our  do- 
mestic race  of  cows  ;  and  would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our 
amateur  farmers  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appropriating  a 
portion  of  the  money  they  are  now  investing  in  imported  stock 
to  raising  up  an  improved  domestic  or  American  race  of  cows, 
so  that  in  future  years  their  descendants  may  point  to  a  native 
and  purely  American  breed,  which  shall  as  far  surpass  the 
Durhams,  Devons  and  Jerseys,  as  American  Ploughs,  Reapers 
and  Printing  Presses  now  surpass  those  of  England  and  France. 
CHARLES  P.  PRESTON,  Chairman. 


PAUL  T.  WINKLEY'S  STATEMENT. 

The  two  cows  which  I  present  for  inspection  and  the  consid* 
eration  of  the  Committee,  are  native,  or  unknown  breed.  No. 
1  is  5  years  old  ;  No.  2  is  8  years  old.  No.  2  calved  last 
March  ;  her  milk  was  measured  one  day  of  each  week  during 
the  month  of  June,  which  averaged  18  quarts  per  day.  Her 
milk  was  set  for  butter  the  first  week  in  July,  when  she  was 
giving  16  quarts  per  pay,  which  made  13  pounds.  She  is  now 
giving  15  quarts  per  day.  No.  1  calved  last  July  ;  her  average 
quantity  of  milk  for  the  month  of  August  was  18  quarts  per 
day.  Her  milk  was  set  for  butter  the  last  week  in  September, 
when  she  was  giving  16  quarts  per  day,  which  made  12  pounds. 

Their  keeping  has  been  since  they  were  turned  out  last 
spring,  a  good  pasture,  and  nothing  else. 

Newburyport,  Oct.  1,  1856. 


t)ANIEL  G.  TODD'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  one  Cow,  six  years  old,  one-half  Durham, 
one-half  native.  She  dropped  her  last  calf  December  13,  1855  ; 
the  calf  was  weaned  the  1st  day  of  March,  1856. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1856,  she  gave  434  quarts  of  milk, 
which  took  9  quarts  of  milk  (wine  measure,)  for  one  pound  of 
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butter,  making  48  lbs.  2  oz.  of  butter  in  one  month.     Since 
then  her  milk  has  been  mixed  with  that  of  other  cows. 
During  the  month  of  April  she  gave  360  quarts  of  milk. 


May    ' 

403   " 

June 

420   " 

July 

372   " 

August  '' 

403   " 

Sept. 

300   " 

2258 

474 

Total,  2732  quarts. 

Her  feed  from  the  time  she  dropped  her  calf,  has  been  one- 
half  English  hay,  one-half  salt  hay,  chopped  and  mixed  with 
2  quarts  of  cob  meal,  or  6  quarts  of  carrots,  till  pasture  time. 
Since  then,  nothing  but  common  pasture  till  the  middle  of 
August,  and  then,  corn-fodder  at  night  to  the  present  time. 

Rowley,  October  1,  1856. 


JOHN  E.  REMICK'S  STATEMENT. 
The  cow  I  enter  for  premium  is  of  native  breed,  6  years  old 
last  March,  and  I  have  raised  her  from  a  calf.     From  the  16th 
of  April  last  to  the  16th  of  September,  she  has  given  750  gal- 
lons of  milk,  (beer  measure.)     Sold  from 
April  16  to  May  16,  96  gallons  milk,  and  made  18  lbs.  butter. 
May  16  to  June  16,  81       "  "  "       25    " 

June  16  to  July  16,  90       "  "  "       18    " 

July  16  to  Aug.  16,  92      "  "  "       18    " 

Aug.  16  to  Sept.  16,  95       "         "  "       22    " 

Total,  454  gallons.  101  pounds. 

She  has  not  been  dry  90  days  during  the  last  three  years. 
Last  Thursday,  from  12  quarts  of  her  milk,  I  churned  IJ  lbs. 
butter  of  good  color  and  flavor. 

Her  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  and  4  quarts  per  day  of 
meal  and  shorts. 

Newburyport,  Sept.  30,  1856. 
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HEIFERS. 

The  Committee  on  Heifers  report : 

That  the  whole  number  of  heifers  presented  for  premium  was 
sixty.  Four  three  years  old  ;  thirty-three  two  years  old  ;  and 
twenty-three  yearlings. 

It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  committee  were  ena- 
bled to  determine  which  of  the  many  meritorious  animals 
presented  should  receive  the  Society's  premiums,  their  claims 
in  so  many  instances  being  so  nearly  balanced.  But  after 
giving  them  as  thorough  an  examination  as  they  possibly  could, 
the  Committee  recommend  that  for  three  years  old  heifers, 

The  first  premium  of  $7.00  be  awarded  to  Daniel  Adams,  of 
Newbury. 

Third  premium  of  $5.00  to  Royal  A.  Merriam,  of  Topsfield. 

For  two  years  old  heifers,  1st  premium  of  $5.00,  to  Warren 
Ordway,  of  Bradford. 

Second  premium  of  $4.00  to  Thomas  E.  Payson,  of  Rowley. 

Third  premium  of  $3.00  to  John  Northend,  of  Byfield. 

For  the  best  yearling  heifer,  the  1st  premium  of  $4.00  to 
James  Smith,  of  West  Newbury. 

Second  premium  of  $3.00  to  B.  M.  Glines,  of  Byfield. 

Third  premium  of  $2.00  to  John  R.  Kimball,  of  W.  Newbury. 

JOHN  STONE,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


WORKING     OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  report : 

That  there  were  nineteen  pairs  of  cattle  entered  for  trial,  but 
only  seventeen  appeared  on  the  ground.  These  were  mostly 
Yery  fine,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  drew  the  loads,  the 
larger  ones  of  sixty,  the  smaller  of  forty  hundred,  was  very 
creditable  to  their  training.  The  Committee  regret  that  there 
were  no  more  premiums  at  their  disposal  ;  and  after  careful 
consideration  have  concluded  to  give  the 
First  premium  of  $10.00,  to  Samuel  Longfellow,  of  Newbury. 
Second        "  8.00,  to  Jarvis  Slade,  North  Audover. 
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Third  premium  of  sO.OO,  to  Geo.  W.  Sanborn,  of  Georgetown. 
Foutli  "  4.00,  to  J.  B.  Jenkins,  of  Andovcr. 

There  were  also  four  pairs  of  cattle  entered  for  examination 
only — they  were  very  creditable  to  the  exhibition. 

JONA.  BERRY,  Chairman. 


STEERS. 

The  Committee  on  Steers  find  themselves  in  the  same  situa- 
tion to  express  a  regret  as  the  committees  in  former  years,  that 
so  few  steers  are  offered  for  show  and  premium. 

And  if  we  ask  the  question,  why  so  few  farmers  of  Essex 
County  enter  into  the  raising  of  this  class  of  stock,  we  take  it 
for  granted  the  answer  would  be  simply  this — that  the  demand 
for  hay  is  so  great,  and  the  price  so  high,  that  the  business  is 
not  profitable,  or  the  raising  of  heifers  and  keeping  of  cows  are 
more  profitable. 

Still  it  may  be  asked  if  the  price  of  a  likely  pair  of  steers 
has  not  advanced  in  equal  proportion  with  other  stock  ?  How- 
ever, the  subject  must  be  left  for  every  farmer  to  judge  for 
himself. 

The  Committee  have  agreed  to  make  the  following  awards  : 

Of  three  years  old  steers,  only  two  pairs  were  offered  for 
premium.  Both  pairs  were  deemed  by  the  Committee  worthy  of 
a  premium,  and  both  were  of  no  ordinary  kind.   They  award  the 

First  premium  to  Abiel  Rogers  of  Newbury,  $7  00 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Xewell  of  West  Newbury,   6  00 

Of  two  years  old  steers,  but  two  pairs  were  entered  ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Committee  did  not 
think  either  pair  worthy  of  the  1st  premium.  And  we 
award  the  2nd  to  Uriah  Bailey,  of  West  Newbury,  4  00 

Of  yearling  steers,  there  were  three  pairs  entered,  one 
pair  owned  by  Jarvis  Slade,  of  North  Andover,  which 
may  be  well  styled  a  beautiful  pair  of  steers.  They 
award  to  him  the  1st  premium  of  4  00 

Second  premium  to  Richard  T.  Jaques,  of  Newbury,        3  00 
WILLIAM  M.  KIMBALL,  Chairmax. 
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FAT     CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  report  : 

That  there  were  five   entries  for  premium,   and  after  full 

examination,  they  award  the  following,  viz  ; 

To  Jarvis  Slade,  of  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

"  James  Eaton,  of  Salisbury,  2nd  do,  8  00 

*'  Samuel  Furber,  of  North  Andover,  3rd  do,  5  00 

JOSEPH  AKERMAN,  Chairman. 


BULLS  OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  Foreign  Breed,  (present,  the 
Chairman,  Samuel  H.  Green,  Daniel  Adams,  and  Gage  Day,) 
report  ; 

The  Durham  Short  Horns,  and  the  Herefords,  were  not  rep- 
resented. The  inference  therefore  is,  that  we  have  no  pure 
bloods  of  either  of  those  breeds  in  the  county.  No  Ayrshire 
was  entered  for  premium,  but  a  very  promising  yearling  bull  of 
that  breed  was  exhibited  by  the  President  of  the  Society.  He 
is  from  the  best  Ayrshire  stock  in  the  State,  which  is  as  good 
as  any  in  the  country,  and  ought  to  leave  a  progeny  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  is,  which  shall  make  his  name  to  be 
remembered. 

Three  Devons  were  entered  for  premium.  No  question  was 
made  as  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  of  either  of  them.  The 
Committee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  the  premium  of  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  best  Devon  Bull  to  Paul  Titcomb,  of  Byfield,  for 
his  bull,  imported  from  the  north  of  Devonshire. 

There  were  four  entries  of  Jerseys.  One  of  them  showed 
no  marks  of  puiity  of  blood,  and  no  evidence  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Slocum,  his  owner,  which  tended  to  establish  the  fact.  His 
merits,  if  he  had  any,  were  of  course  not  considered  by  us.  No 
question  was  raised  in  relation  to  the  blood  of  either  of  the 
others.  After  careful  examination,  the  Committee  were  again 
unanimous  in  awarding  the  premium  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the 
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best  Jersey  Bull,  to  Richard  S.  Rogers,  of  South  Danvers,  for 
his  bull,  "Duke." 

The  Trustees  of  the  Essex  Society,  from  its  formation  to  the 
present  time,  have  manifested  great  desire  to  improve  our 
stock.  In  1823  Col.  Pickering  proposed  to  pay  "  to  the  per- 
son who  should  produce  at 'the  public  exhibition  of  the  Society, 
in  the  year  1828,  any  number  of  milch  cows,  not  less  than  four, 
of  our  native  breeds,  showing  manifest  improvement  therein, 
<fec,"  premiums  of  $30,  $25  and  $20  ;  and  for  bulls  raised  in  the 
county  and  improved  on  the  same  principles,  premiums  of  $20, 
$15  and  $10.  These  offers  of  premiums  substantially  in  this 
form  were  continued  certainly  down  to  1834.  There  is  no 
record  that  they  were  ever  awarded.  In  making  the  proposi- 
tion, Col.  Pickering  said,  "  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  our 
live  stock  demand  great  improvements  :  and  no  one  will 
question  whether  such  improvements  are  practicable.  They 
ought  then  to  be  attempted.  It  ivill  avail  little  to  bestow  pre- 
miums  merdxj  for  the  best  that  shall  be  'produced  ;  ]for  such 
premiums  might  be  given  for  a  century,  ivithout  effecting  any  real 
improvement,  and  thus,  as  to  live  stock,  dfeat  the  object  for  which 
the  Society  was  formed."  It  may  well  become  us  to  review  the 
field  from  1823,  and  see  if  we  have  been  doing  anything  else 
except  to  bestow  premiums  "merely  for  the  best  that  have  been 
produced." 

At  times  also  the  Trustees  have  seen  fit  to  offer  pemiums  for 
the  offspring  of  premium  stock,  such  oft'spring  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  cattle  show  next  after  it  had  attained  the  age  of  one  or 
two  years,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  premium  which  its  dam 
had  received,  but  we  do  not  recollect  that  a  premium  was 
ever  awarded  to  bull  or  heifer  because  they  were  descended 
from  stock  which  had  received  premiums.  We  doubt  even, 
whether  any  such  animals  ever  competed  for  premiums. 

It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  our  ofi"ers  of  prizes  have  not 
as  yet  had  the  effect  to  induce  any  systematic,  intelligent 
attempt  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  county,  especially  in  that 
particular  most  desirable — viz  :  for  dairy  purposes.  Pure  blood 
bulls  of  the  viififerent  foreign  breeds  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  into  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  all  sorts  of 
hap-hazard  crossing  has  followed.  Men  do  not  ask  themselves 
the  question,  whether  a  bull  belongs  to  the  milk-secreting  or  fat 
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forming  divisiou  of  animals,  and  yet  they  will  all  admit  that 
a  cow  which  has  a  disposition  to  take  on  fat  while  in  milk,  is 
comparatively  worthless. 

The  farmer  has  a  good  cow,which  he  highly  values  and  whose 
good  qualities  he  desires  to  perpetuate.  He  seeks  perhaps,  a 
good  bull.  He  finds  one  well  formed,  a  good  handler,  perhaps 
of  a  deep  red  color,  which  is  always  attractive  to  a  New 
England  eye.  and  a  long  pedigree.  He  may  have  been  imported. 
He  watches  intensely  for  the  calf.  He  knows  that  infancy 
always  influences  age,  and  that  a  large  and  liberal  herbage  with 
care  and  warmth  during  the  first  year,  will  excite  growth  and 
fineness.  He  therefore  rears  it  carefully  and  keeps  it  well.  It 
turns  out  a  bad  milker.  He  is  disappointed  and  disgusted,  but 
he  had  no  reason  to  expect  anything  else,  for  he  has  made  a 
very  improper  selection  in  the  male  animal.  It  did  not  belong 
to  a  milk-secreting  breed,  and,  therefore,  the  cross  defeated  the 
tendencies  of  the  cow. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  breeding,  for  the  far- 
mer makes  the  attempt,  however  ill  judged,  to  improve.  In 
most  cases  the  attempt  even  is  not  made.  A  bull  calf  is  raised 
because  he  is  good  looking,  although  his  dam  is  far  below  the 
average  of  dairy  cows.  He  has  a  cow  to  suck  the  first  sum- 
mer, grows  well,  is  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood,  goes 
to  the  cattle  show  and  gets  a  premium.  He  probably  never 
gets  a  heifer  calf  worth  raising.  Or  a  bull  calf  is 
raised,  because  he  is  so  lean  as  to  be  r^ected  by  the 
butcher.  He  picks  his  way  up  as  best  he  can,  is  always 
a  hungry  looking  animal  ;  but  he  is  a  bull,  and  can  get  calves, 
and  the  majority  of  farmers  neither  care  what  he  is,  nor  how  he 
is  bred.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  no  principles  govern  us  in  our 
attempts  at  breeding,  but  that  we  hardly  employ  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  reason.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  farmers  may  not  be 
expected  to  consider  physiological  tendencies  and  intrinsic 
qualities — but  we  can  all  follow  the  teachings  of  common 
sense.  The  principles  which  have  governed  the  breeders 
of  live  stock  in  England,  from  Bakewell  to  the  present  day, 
are  "  fine  forms,  small  bones,  and  a  true  disposition  readily 
to  take  on  fat  which  is  indeed  inseparable  from  small 
bones,  or  rather  fine  bones,  and  fine  forms,  or  true  symmetry 
of  the  parts."      Durhams,  Herefords    and  Devons  have  all 
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been  bred  with  especial  reference  to  their  disposition  to 
fatten,  early  maturity,  weight  in  the  most  valuable  parts,  with 
lightness  of  olTal  and  a  form  indicating  strength  of  constitution. 

Every  body  who  has  had  any  experience  knows  that  such 
qualities  do  not  belong  to  animals  valuable  for  milk-secreting 
properties,  and  that  cows  thus  formed  always  have  small  udders, 
and  that  small  udders  always  yield  but  a  small  supply  of  milk. 

Adopting  the  principles  which  we  have  stated,  English 
breeders  have  put  them  into  successful  practice,  in  the  first 
place  by  invariably  selecting  those  animals  to  breed  from  on 
both  sides  which  were  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  of  the 
points  desired,  and  in  the  next  by  abundant  nourishment  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  the  young  animal  until  its 
growth  is  complete. 

Climate  does  much  to  aid  man  in  changing  the  course  of  ani- 
mated and  sentient  nature  and  forming  it  to  his  mind  ;  but 
herbage  and  food,  so  far  as  the  changes  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering are  concerned,  will  do  more.  On  this  point  we  shall 
be  excused  for  quoting  an  eloquent  English  writer  of  modern 
date,  whether  his  reasoning  be  altogether  correct  or  not.  "Take 
only  twin  calves,"  says  he,  "give  the  one  his  mother's  milk  for 
six  mouths  and  feed  the  other  on  hay-tea  and  linseed:  the  one 
will  be  a  large,  thriving  animal,  the  other  shrunk  and  meagre 
and  stunted.  It  is  the  effects  of  its  pasturage.  It  has  not  the 
exact  food  calculated  to  develop  its  qualities — and  it  shows  its 
want — not  by  dying,  but  by  overcoming  all  in  an  altered  form. 
Now  take  the  same  twins,  leave  one  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tees  and  drive  the  other  to  the  barren  Jersey.  The  one  has  an 
alluvial  soil,  deposited  by  the  debris  of  a  thousand  generations. 
It  browses  on  the  grass  once  the  bed  of  the  wide-flov/ing  river, 
filled  up  with  the  finest  and  most  soluble  particles  of  earth 
washed  out  of  the  virgin  soil  before  it  was  cultivated, 
mixed  with  the  phosphated  earth  from  the  washings  of 
the  mountain  limestone,  and  hence  he  had  plenty  and  slept ; 
he  had  abundant  in  ammonia  for  his  flesh  and  phosphates 
for  his  bones;  he  lived  luxuriously  and  easily,  and  he  got 
somnolent  and  lethargic  and  fat.  He  grew  in  size  and  in  bulk 
— the  one  as  regards  his  height  and  the  other  his  thickness,  and 
hence  in  his  breed  was  formed  the  Teeswater  race. 

"The  other  had  to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence  on  the  barren 
10 
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rocks.  He  had  long  to  browse  for  a  scanty  morsel.  His  grass 
"was  poor  and  innutritions,  and  he  had  to  be  roaming  all  day  and 
skipping  from  height  to  height  to  obtain  a  meagre  portion. 
Here  he  was  active  and  thin — he  was  small  and  flat  in  his 
muscles.  Animals  of  this  kind  were  bred  from  and  they  became 
more  and  more  adapted  to  their  climate  and  soil  and  circum- 
stances. But  his  young  could  barely  live  on  this  poor  herbage 
— hence  more  milk  was  required  to  support  them — the  converse 
of  the  imaginary  compeer  in  Teesdale — and  the  one  is  a  good 
milker  and  the  other  a  bad  one." 

Whether  the  reason  given  is  the  true  one  or  not,  the  fact  is 
undoubtedly  so  that  the  descendants  of  the  one  would  be  good 
milkers,  and  of  the  other,  bad,  and  the  diiierence  in  shape  be- 
tween the  two  would  be  very  much  as  the  difference  between  a 
round,  straight,  upright,  faultless,  improved  Devon,  and  an  unim- 
proved Alderney,  which  was  probably  about  as  great  a  violation 
of  the  symmetrical  points  of  a  well-formed  animal  as  it  is  easy  to 
imagine.  In  closing  our  report  we  can  safely  say  that  the  offer 
of  prizes  has  not  hitherto  induced  to  any  judicious,  systematic  and 
intelligent  attempt  to  improve  the  milch  stock  of  the  county. 

That  such  improvement  can  never  be  effected  by  indiscrimi- 
nate crossing,  but  must  have  at  the  start  a  definite  aim,  a  clearly- 
ascertained  object  and  a  well-arranged,  unvarying  plan. 

That  crossing  with  bulls  whose  ancestors,  as  well  as  themselves. 
have  been  bred  entirely  with  a  view  to  symmetry  of  form  and 
without  reference  to  milk-secreting  qualities,  will  work  deterio- 
ration instead  of  improvement,  for  thereby  will  be  produced 
better  cows  for  the  butcher  and  poorer  ones  for  the  dairyman. 

The  Committee  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  means  best 
adapted  to  improve  our  stock.  If  the  breeding  of  oxen  alone 
was  in  question,  they  would  unanimously  recommend  judicious 
crossing  with  the  Devon.  But  the  breeding  of  cows  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Some  of  the  Committee  would  undoubtedly 
recommend  crossing  with  those  foreign  breeds  whose  tendency  is 
to  secrete  milk.  Others  would  recommend  selections  from  our 
own  stock  of  such  as  possess  in  the  greatest  degree  the  properties 
desired,  and  by  a  system  of  careful  breeding  give  to  those  prop- 
erties a  prominence  and  permanency,  which  should  be  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  distinct  breed  of  improved  native  American  cows. 
In  this  way  it  is  that  the  foreign  breeds  have  been  improved. 
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All  superior  short-horns  claim  descent  nearly  or  remotely  from 
Mr.  Colling's  bull  Ilubback.  He  and  his  dam  were  purchased  of 
a  poor  man,  because  they  happened  to  possess  just  the  properties 
which  in  Mr.  Colling's  judgment  would  bring  about  the  results 
which  he  obtained.  The  cow  when  removed  to  good  land  be^ 
came  so  fat  that  she  did  not  again  breed,  and  her  son  having  the 
same  feeding  propensity  in  a  high  degree  was  useful  as  a  bull 
during  only  a  very  short  period. 

Pigeon  and  Mottle,  the  two  cows  through  which  the  Herefords 
were  improved,  were  purchased  at  the  fair  of  Kington,  on  the 
confines  of  Wales.  Mr.  Tomkins  remarked  the  very  extraordi- 
nary tendency  of  these  cows  to  become  fat,  and  his  good  judg- 
ment convinced  him  that  they  were  just  the  animals  with  which 
to  work  out  his  theory.  He  succeeded,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  peculiar  marking  of  those  two  cows  may  be  distin- 
guished in  their  descendants  at  the  present  day. 

If  some  man  like  Bakewell,  or  Charles  Colling,  or  Benjamin 
Tomkins,  shall  luckily  rise  up  and  undertake  the  improvement 
of  our  stock  for  dairy  purposes,  we  shall  have  a  breed  which 
can  have  on  superior.  Until  then  we  shall  probably  go  on  im- 
porting cattle,  raising  calves,  offering  premiums,  and  talking 
loosely  about  the  matter — but  without  effecting  any  permanent 
good. 

T.  E.PAYSON,  Chairman. 


BULLS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  native  or  mixed  breed,  report  that 
there  were  seven  animals  of  this  description  offered  for  premi- 
um, and  they  award 

To  Alfred  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  first  premium,  $15  00 

"    A.  P.  Bateman,  of  Georgetown,  second  "  10  00 

"    C.  E.  Little,  of  West  Newbury,  third     "  5  00 

The  Committee  recommend  that  mileage  be  allowed  to  Ed- 
ward P.  Potter,  of  Beverly,  and  Charles  Emerson,  2d,  of  Ha- 
verhill, for  the  fine  animals  brought  by  them  to  the  Show. 

J.  P.  KING,  Chairman. 
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COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts,  having  attended  to  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  would  make  the  following  distribution  of  pre- 
miums : 

FOR  FOUR  YEAR  OLD  COLTS. 

To  Josiah    Crosby,   of  North  Andover,  first  premium, 

"Rose  of  Elm  Vale,"  $10  00 

"   Thomas  Sawyer,  of  Boxford,  second  premium,  5  00 

FOR  THREE  YEAR  OLD  COLTS. 

To  David  Mears,  of  Essex,  first  premium,  $6   00 

"   Andrew  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  2d  premium,  4  00 

FOR   TWO   YEAR   OLD    COLTS. 

To  Lambert  Maynard,  of  Bradford,  first  premium,  "  Baby 

Child ers,"  '   85  00 

*'   Joshua  N.  Kent,  of  Newbury,  second  premium,  8  00 

YEARLINGS. 

To  J.  McKenny,  of  Newbury,  first  premium,  $4  00 

"   Jacob  Farnum,  of  North  Andover,  second  premium,        2  00 

The  Committee  would  recommend  mileage  to  those  coming 
from  a  greater  distance  than  four  miles,  and  would  remark  that 
if  the  stallion  colt  presented  by  John  Walsh,  of  Methnen,  is  enti- 
tled to  any  premium,  it  should  be  the  firat,  under  the  head  of 
three  year  olds.  This  colt  is  presumed  by  the  committee  to 
have  been  raised  out  of  the  county,  and,  therefore,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  ought  not  to  receive  any  premium. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  colts  of  various  colors,  shapes 
and  sizes,  presented  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  those 
with  forms  adapted  to  the  peculiar  duties  for  which  the  horse  is 
intended,  some  for  the  plough  and  others  for  the  road  ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  any  Committee,  to  make  a  satis- 
factory or  even  a  correct  report,  and  one  upon  which  they  should 
most  assuredly  receive  more  definite  instructions.  For  instance, 
they  are  authorized  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  four  year 
old  colt,  another  for  the  best  three  year  old,  and  still  another 
for  the  best  yearling  ;  now  upon  what  basis  must  the  decision 
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be  made,  wlien  there  arc  evidently  almost  as  man}'-  different 
duties  which  these  colts  would  be  called  upon  to  perform,  as 
there  were  subjects  for  inspection  ?  There  were  those  who  would 
only  bo  fitted  for  the  natural  and  ordinary  work  of  the  farm, 
others  whose  shapes  destined  them  to  be  the  roadsters,  while 
still  another  class  would  perform  the  duties  of  the  "horse  of 
all  work."  Now  is  it  not  proper  that  each  one  of  these,  (if  of 
the  first  class)  should  receive  attention  ?  They  are  all  useful, 
each  in  his  own  sphere.  The  coinmittee  would  ask  that  there 
should  be  a  classification  made  with  colts  as  has  been  done  with 
horses;  that  is,  there  should  be  two  premiums  offered  for  the  two 
best  colts,  say  of  four  and  of  three  years  old,  whose  peculiar 
characteristics  showed  them  to  be  destined  either  for  the  road 
horse  or  for  the  plough.  They  are  both  useful,  each  in  his  own 
way,  and  as  such,  whichever  will  be  most  profitable  to  raise, 
will  receive  the  attention  of  the  breeder.  It  may  be  argued 
that  at  so  early  an  age,  it  is  almost  imposible  to  decide  the  many 
and  the  different  services  for  which  these  young  animals  would 
be  trained.  This  may,  in  a  measure  be  true,  but  at  the  age 
mentioned,the  young  horse  ought  to  have  some  instructions  as  to 
his  after  life,  and  the  Committee  regret  that  so  few  of  the  many 
colts  presented  were  broken  to  harness — not  that  they  would 
argue  too  early  breaking — but  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years 
the  colt,  by  a  little  training,  would  be  better,  and  the  owner 
himself,  in  showing  him,  would  reap  the  benefit,  by  the  colt's 
appearance  before  a  Committee.  At  the  late  successful  horse 
exhibition  in  Boston,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  two  year 
old  colts,  entirely  broken  to  harness,  and  being  driven  around 
the  track  for  half  a  mile,  received  premiums  for  trotting,  and 
would  never,  in  any  degree,  unless  over-taxed  by  improper 
masters,  be  harmed.  The  Committe  regretted  exceedingly,  to 
see  so  many  colts  offered  for  their  inspection,  with  evident 
marks,  even  at  so  early  an  age,  of  unsoundness  ;  showing  the 
carelessness  and  even  the  wickedness  of  the  breeder,  in  rearing 
colts  from  spavined  or  ring  boned  mares  and  stallions.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  the  farmer,  after  having  obtained  the 
service  of  the  mare  for  15  or  20  years  in  the  hardest  of  drudg- 
ery, thinks  that  she  ought  to  remunerate  him  still  further  by 
rearing  him  a  colt;  he  either  does  not  see,  or  does  not  know,that 
the  old  mare  is  spavined,  the  cousequence  perhaps  of  long  and 
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faithful  service  at  severe  pulling  and  straining.  The  colt  is 
foaled  ;  its  owner  will  not,  perchance,  immediately  witness  the 
effects  of  his  folly  ;  but  when  the  colt  gets  of  sufficient  age,  and 
is  put  at  work,  he  will  soon  show  how  useless  and  abominable 
is  the  practice  of  breeding  from  old  and  entirely  worthless  ani- 
mals. The  Committee  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  colts 
thus  reared  will  ahvays  be  foaled  spavined,  but  that  there  will 
be  a  predisposition  to  this  unsoundness.  Breed  from  none  but 
young,  healthy  and  sound  parents,  and  in  the  brute  as  well  as 
in  the  human  species,  healthy  progeny  will  be  the  result.  Let 
the  mare  be  raising  her  family  while  during  her  youth  she  is 
most  fitted  for  this  duty,  and  when  old  let  her  rest  from  having 
her  nature  so  severely  taxed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmer,  the  county  and  the 
commonwealth  would  be  benefitted,  if  a  law  was  passed  prohib- 
iting the  breeding  from  worthless,  and  particularly  from  spa- 
vined horses.  This  Committee  have  been  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  great  interest  in  this  matter,  that  in  his  pass- 
age through  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  our  metropolis,  he 
counted  no  less  than  fifteen  spavined  horses  out  of  twenty-five. 
Is  this  the  right  state  of  things  ?  Ought  this  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  any  community  ?     Surely  not. 

The  Committee  earnestly  ask  that  a  classification  may  be 
made,  and  that  premiums  should  be  oifered  for  the  different 
kinds  of  colts.  It  certainly  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Society, 
as  well  as  to  the  raiser  of  stock.  There  will  always  be  those 
who  will  breed  horses  for  farm  and  other  heavy  work,  and  also 
those  who  will  feel  interested  in  the  roadster.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble or  well  that  both  of  these  classes  should  be  combined  in 
one  ; — their  duties  arc  dilferent,  their  temperaments  and  forms 
are  unlike,  and  both  are  undoubtedly  very  useful.  For  instance, 
the  mare  that  received  the  first  premium, — she  was  only  four 
years  old,  and  personal  proof  was  shown  two  of  the  Committee, 
(one  of  whom  rode  six,  and  the  other  over  twenty  miles  with 
her,)  what  careful  breeding  and  excellent  training  would  do, 
even  to  so  young  an  animal.  This  colt  during  her  whole  jour- 
ney from  Newburyport  to  North  Andover,  never  showed  a 
slower  gait  than  nine  miles  the  hour,  (and  that,  too,  without 
the  whip  or  voice,)  and  at  the  end  of  the  trip  was  as  fresh  as 
at  the  commencement.    As  another  example,  on  the  other  side, 
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a  colt  was  pre?:ented  for  the  same  premium,  of  as  different  a 
nature  as  possible,  Avho  could  not  have  performed  this  journey 
Avith  such  ease,  but  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farmer  or  the 
hack  could  have  no  superior.  Thcso  examples  will  readily 
show  the  necessity  of  proper  classification  in  regard  to  pre- 
miums. 

In  noticing  the  two  year  olds,  the  Committee  were  particu-' 
larly  pleased  with  "Baby  Childers,"  presented  and  owned  by 
Lambert  Maynard,  of  Bradford.  This  colt  has  just  received  the 
first  premium  at  the  Boston  Exhibition  for  making  a  half  mile 
in  the  quickest  time.  The  Society  are  under  great  obligations 
to  Mr.  Maynard,  for  the  interest  he  is  taking  in  raising  colts 
from  none  but  sound  and  superior  animals,  and  for  the  many 
contributions  he  yearly  offers  to  our  exhibitions.  This  gentle- 
man presented  also  his  famous  Black  Hawk  Stallion  "  Trotting 
Childers,"  the  sire  of  the  "  Baby." 

Perhaps  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of  breeding  may  not  be 
iamiss,  and  the  first  axiom  to  be  mentioned  is  that  "  like  begets 
like  ;"  and  there  is  scarely  a  disease  which  belongs  to  the  pa- 
rents, that  will  not,  in  a  measure,  be  transmitted.  Hundreds 
of  instances  are  on  record  where,  in  either  the  sire  or  the  dam, 
marks  of  unsoundness,  such  as  spavins,  ringbones,  curbs,  roar- 
ing, &c.,  &c.,  could  be  seen  ;  these  same  marks  were  visible  also 
in  the  offspring.  Peculiar  formations  and  constitutions  will 
also  be  inherited,  and  oftentimes,  no  matter  how  beautifully 
formed  or  how  graceful  the  gait  of  the  sire,  the  colt  will  take 
the  ill  formed  and  homely  step  of  the  dam.  There  should 
always  be  some  good  points,  even  of  a  different  character  in 
both,  and  we  shall  be  likely  to  receive  good  stock. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  importance  after  our  little  colt  is 
fairly  in  this  world  of  speed,  than  that  he  should  at  once  receive 
attention.  Let  him  at  first,  with  the  dam,  be  kept  in  a  warm 
stable,  and  as  soon  as  our  youngster  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
upon  his  legs,  let  him  follow  his  mother  about  in  her  ordinary 
slow  work.  This  exercise  will  be  better  for  both  ;  but  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  young  creature  to  accompany  its  dam 
into  our  large  towns  or  cities,  ought  to  be  condemned.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  and  feasible  plan  to  allow  the  colt  to  be 
with  its  parent  as  much  as  possible,  that  he  may  by  degrees  get 
wonted  to  objects  about  which  he  will  naturally  live,  but  keep 
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him  from  following  the  mare  into  town,  for  often  you  will  see 
the  colt  frightened  by  mischievous  boys,  or  bitten  or  nearly 
worried  to  death  by  dogs.  The  little  tender  colt  darts  from 
one  side  of  its  dam  to  the  other,  under  her  legs  and  often  under 
the  wagon  wheels,  alarmed  perhaps  at  some  urchiu  who  is  try-^ 
ing  one  cracker  from  his  ten  cent  bunch,  all  prepared  for  the 
next  fourth  of  July  ;  or  the  lirtle  fellow  is  struck  by  the  wheel, 
(unnoticed  by  the  driver.)  against  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
seek  protection  from  some  miserable  cur ;  perhaps  he  receives 
a  blow  which  does  not  immediately  attract  attention,  but  in 
after  life  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  trouble.  There  is  nothing 
of  more  importance  than  that  the  young  horse  should  have  not 
only  good  and  careful  treatment,  but  should  also  have  his 
growth  encouraged  by  a  liberal  supply  of  bruised  oats  or  bran, 
and  his  owner  may  rest  assured  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
horse  in  after  life  will  depend  greatly  upon  whether  or  not,  in 
his  youth,  the  colt  has  been  allowed  proper  nourishment. 

The  education  and  the  breaking  of  the  horse  should  be  as 
that  of  the  child  ;  let  his  early  lessons  be  made  pleasant ;  keep 
the  whip  from  him  as  the  last  resort ;  be  firm,  yet  mild.  The 
ugly  disposition  in  the  horse,  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  is 
put  in  him  by  improper  tieatment,  and  by  his  being  managed 
by  rude  or  cureless  hands.  Let  his  teacher,  therefore,  be  such 
an  one  as  we  should  select  for  our  children, — one  of  kindness 
and  patience. 

The  Horse  Exhibition  at  Boston,  which  has  lately  closed 
so  successfully  and  so  satisfactorily,  at  once  shows  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  none  but  superior  stock.  If  we  all  are  un- 
able to  raise  an  "  Ethan  Allen,"  or  a  "Flora  Temple,"  let  it  be 
our  aim  to  come  as  near  them  as  possible,  selecting  none  but  the 
best  of  stock  and  rearing  them  with  the  proper  care.  These 
exhibitions  are  certainly  useful,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
getting  them  up  are  entitled  to  great  praise,  for  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that,  next  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  that 
of  man's  best  friend  and  truest  servant — the  horse,  very  little 
his  inferior,  claims  our  attention.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
needed  to  prove  the  respectability  of  this  entertainment  at 
Boston,  than  to  point  to  the  numbers  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  have  daily  attended.  The  best  citizens  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  with  their  wives  and  children,  have  pat- 
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roni55ed  by  thousands,  at  once  setting  aside  the  idea  that  the 
exhibition  of  horses  leads  to  no  good  results.  It  is  onlj  the 
notion  of  the  bigoted  who  think  it  tends  to  evil,  and  those  who 
look  at  all  improvements  with  half  an  eye,  and  even  that  half 
half  closed  when  anything  new  is  to  be  seen.  They  are  those 
who,  delighting  in  the  name  of  "  old  fogies,"  take  extreme 
pleasure  in  traveling  on  the  road  at  a  snail's  pace,  contented 
with  getting  to  mill  after  the  grind-stone  has  ceased  turning,  or 
to  church  after  the  benediction  is  pronounced  and  the  pastor 
half  home  on  his  "  roadster."  This  exhibition  will  not  be  with- 
out its  good  influence  amongst  the  farmers,  and  will  show  them 
— and  they  know  their  own  interest  as  well  as  any  other  class 
of  men, — that  it  is  just  as  easy,  and  much  more  beneficial,  to 
raise  horses,  which  will  sell  as  high  as  they  were  sold  at  the 
late  Show,  a  four  month's  old  colt  selling  for  $1000,  and  a  year- 
ling for  $2000.  The  farmer,  it  is  repeated,  knows  his  interest, 
and  will  not  be  slow  in  taking  advantage  from  the  exhibition 
just  closed  ;  and  we  cannot  better  finish  this  article  than  by 
using  the  words  of  a  writer,  under  date  of  the  25th  inst.,  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  who  says  :  "  On  the  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive soils  of  New  England,  mere  farming  is  the  least  remu- 
nerative of  the  difi'erent  classes  of  occupations  into  which  the 
community  is  divided.  It  is  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
farmers  to  make  more  than  a  bare  living  from  the  tillage  of  the 
earth.  Some  means  of  profit  must  be  superadded,  perhaps  not 
exactly  included  in  the  general  term  of  agriculture.  Horse 
breeding  is  one  of  these.  We  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  hills  and  moors  of  New  England  are  better  adapted  to 
grazing,  and  consequently  the  maintenance  of  the  equine  family, 
than  to  other  agricultural  purposes.  Anything  that  turns  the 
attention  of  all  farmers  to  this  subject,  is  of  direct  importance, 
then,  to  these  busy  producers. 

"  The  mind  of  the  agriculturist  being  directed  to  the  raising 
of  horses,  it  is  of  the  last  necessity  that  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  varieties, — those  of  the  highest  money  value  be- 
cause of  their  fleetness,  as  well  as  the  species  that  are  the  most 
valuable  for  immediate  practical  uses,  draught,  &c.  Certainly 
no  easier  or  cheaper  way  for  the  diffusion  of  this  sort  of  knowl- 
edge can  be  devised,  than  by  the  exhibition  of  the  finest  blood 
horses  in  one  grand  collection,  where  the  spectator  can  have 
11 
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before  him,  at  one  glance,  all  the  country  can  boast  in  the 
equine  department. 

"  But  there  is  one  controlling  consideration  why  horse  fairs 
should  become  an  institution  in  our  land,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  our  people  are  blessed  with  too  few  periods  of  relaxation 
and  repose.  As  a  consequence,  the  population  wear  themselves 
out  in  one-third  less  time  than  would  suffice,  were  it  not  for  the 
unceasing  activity  and  constant  restlessness  that  prevail. 
If  by  making  these  displays  of  the  noblest  of  the  domesticated 
tribe,  of  annual  or  periodical  occurrence,  any  increase  whatever 
can  be  added  to  the  list  of  holidays,  who  shall  not  favor  them  ?" 

SAMUEL  C.  OLIVER,  Chairman. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Stallions  submit  the  following  Report  : 
There  were  five  Stallions  entered  for  premiums,  and  three 
for  exhibition.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  horse  "  Trotting  Child- 
ers,"  owned  by  Lambert  Maynard,  of  Bradford,  and  which 
received  the  first  premium  of  this  Society,  at  their  last  Show, 
was  pre-eminently  the  best  stock  horse  exhibited;  and  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  they  can  confidently  recommend  him  to 
breeders,  as  a  stallion  possessing  more  good  "  points,"  and  bet- 
ter "  blood,"  than  any  stallion  now  owned  in  Essex  county. 
The  Committee  would  recommend,  that  the  first  premium,  of 
twenty  dollars,  be  awarded  to  Charles  Boynton,  of  George- 
town, for  his  brown  horse,  "  St.  Lawrence  ;"  and  the  second 
premium,  of  ten  dollars,  to  Lambert  Maynard,  of  Bradford,  for 
his  black  horse,  "  Young  Hercules."  The  Committee  regret,  as 
the  Society,  with  a  commendable  spirit  of  liberality,  have  raised 
the  premiums  on  all  other  animals,  not  excepting  the  Shanghaes 
and  Chittagongs, — that  the  premiums  for  horses  alone  should 
remain  stationary.  Justice  compels  us  to  bespeak  for  the  noble 
horse  some  recompense  for  this  seeming  neglect  ;  and  we  re- 
spectfully beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  Trustees,  the  propriety 
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and  importance  of  extending;  their  liberality  to  these  noblest 
animals  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  to  some  extent  among  the  horse- 
men of  our  country,  that  the  breeding  of  their  favorite  animal 
is  not  receiving  sufficient  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  this 
Society.  And  we  have  reason  to  fear,  if  some  action  is  not 
taken  on  this  matter,  that  horses  will  be  withdrawn  from  our 
exhibitions,  and  thereby  detract  very  much  from  their  interest. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  that  needs 
encouragement  more  than  horse-breeding, — none  so  little  un- 
derstood, none  so  sadly  neglected,  and  yet  none,  when  properly 
conducted,  that  is  more  remunerating. 

The  country  is  flooded  with  miserable  apologies  for  horses  ; 
but  how  seldom  we  meet  with  a  perfect  horse, — or  if,  per- 
chance, we  occasionally  find  one,  who  can  afford  to  buy  at  the 
price  which  is  asked  for  him  ?  There  should  be  some  remedy 
devised  for  this  state  of  affairs.  We  want  the  aid  of  this  Soci- 
ety to  disseminate  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  great  and  im- 
portant subject  of  horse-breeding,  which  is  so  little  understood 
among  us.  The  fact  is,  not  one  farmer  in  ten  understands  the 
first  principles  of  breeding,  or  hardly  knows  a  good  horse  from 
a  bad  one.  Most  of  them  will  keep  their  mares  until  they  are 
fairly  worn  out  with  hard  woi  k,  and  lame  in  every  limb,  and 
then,  if  they  can  find  a  stallion  well  loaded  with  fat,  who  can 
prance,  and  squeal,  and  Jiold  up  his  Jiead,  provided  his  services  can 
be  procured  for  four  or  five  dollars,  they  commence  their  first 
lesson  in  breeding.  Mark  the  result.  The  foal  is  born,  a  mis- 
erable, unsound  ,  unsightly  mongrel.  He  lives  five  or  six  years, 
perhaps,  and  sells  for  fifty  or  seventy  five  dollars.  Our  "  scien- 
tific breeder  "  finds  himself  some  fifty  dollars  "  out  ;"  says 
there  is  no  profit  in  breeding  horses  ;  becomes  a  perfect  hater 
of  the  equine  race,  and  quits  the  business  in  disgust.  This  is 
but  a  true  picture  of  horse-breeding  as  generally  conducted. 
Does  it  not  need  encouragement  and  protection  ? 

Again,  a  farmer  has  a  young,  sound,  good  blooded  mare.  He 
takes  her  to  a  stallion  whose  general  appearance  is  fair  ;  of  his 
origin  little  is  known  ;  nevertheless,  he  enjoys  a  good  reputa- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  the  result  in  this  case.  The  foal  comes 
limping  into  the  world,  a  ring-boned,  spavined,  useless  thing. 
To  the  owner  this  seems  perfectly  mysterious,  but  to  the  initia- 
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ted  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  the  sire  descended  from  an  un- 
sound, ill-bred  race  of  horses,  and  the  colt  has  partaken  of  the 
faults  of  his  ancestry.  Here  we  see  that  "blood  will  tell,"  and 
that  it  is  never  safe  to  breed  from  stock  whose  origin  is  unknown, 
be  its  general  appearance  ever  so  good.  In  England  it  is  not 
considered  safe  to  breed  from  horses  whose  pedigree  cannot  be 
traced  for  at  least  eight  generations. 

Pedigree  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  horse-breeder,  and  without 
it  he  never  need  hope  for  success.  If  the  object  of  the  breeder  is 
to  obtain  the  highest  prices  for  his  colts,  we  would  unhesitating- 
ly say  to  him,  breed  for  speed;  try  for  the  colts*  that  sell  for  one 
thousand  dollars  at  three  months  old.  But  we  would  admonish 
him  of  obstacles  which  he  must  inevitably  encounter  ;  we  would 
remind  him  that  he  lives  in  puritan  New  England,  where  little 
distinction  is  made  between  the  gentleman  who  owns  a  fast  horse 
and  uses  him  for  his  legitimate  business  or  amusement,  and  the 
gambler  who  makes  racing  his  profession.  But,  nevertheless, 
if  he  possesses  a  fair  share  of  courage,  he  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  these  obstacles.  Popular  opinion  will  rule, 
that  a  man  may  make  his  business  respectable  if  he  first  learns 
to  respect  himself. 

The  speed  of  horses,  in  all  ages,  has  been  a  matter  of  admi- 
ration ;  and  racing  is  coeval  with  their  subjection  to  the  use  of 
man,  and  will  cease  only  to  exist,  when  in  the  grand  race  of 
time,  both  rider  and  horse  shall  have 

"  Turned  down  the  'home  stretch,' 
And  reached  the  last  '  goal.'  " 

JOSIAH  CROSBY,  Chairman. 


*A  little  woolly  Colt,  three  months  old,  sired  by  Vermont  Black  Hawk,  sold  at  the 
late  Boston  Horse  Exhibition,  for  one  thousand  dollars.  The  owners  of  "Ethan 
AUeu  "  were  offered  for  that  celebrated  horse,  twenty  thousand  dollars ! 
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BREEDING   MARES. 

The  Committee  ou  Breeding  Mares,  report : 

Eleven  entries  were  made,  but  only  eight  animals  appeared 
upon  the  ground.  The  Committee  were  disappointed  in  seeing 
no  better  specimens  of  this  noble  animal  exhibited.  It  is  now 
conceded  that  the  horse  stands  at  the  head  of  all  domesticated 
animals,  and  the  very  best  specimens  should  be  selected  to 
breed  from.  The  mares  exhibited  were  generally  small,  and 
not  lively  travellers.  Some  of  their  colts  were  of  a  good  size, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  making  what  is  termed  good  family 
horses. 

Your  Committee  were  of  opinion,  that  to  make  horse-raising 
a  profitable  business  in  Essex  county,  none  but  the  best  speci- 
mens of  stock  should  be  selected  to  breed  from.  After  care- 
fully examining  each  mare  and  colt,  they  award  the  second 
premium,  of  $8,00,  to  William  R.  Cole,  of  Boxford.  The  third 
premium,  of  $6,00  to  R.  A.  Merriam,  of  Topsfield. 

The  Committee  recommend  mileage  to  Joshua  Stevens,  of 
West  Newbury,  and  to  J.  N.  Foss,  of  Rowley. 

JAMES  STEVENS,  Chairman. 


FARM    AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  and  Draft  Horses,  report : 
There  were  eight  horses  presented  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Committee,  three  of  which  were  for  exhibition  only.  In  the 
performance  of  those  that  were  entered  for  trial,  they  found 
most  of  them  to  be  superior  for  draft,  whilst  none  of  them  were 
fully  what  might  be  desired  for  traveling  purposes.  But  the 
Committee,  after  fully  considering  the  qualities  of  each,  were  of 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  following  are  entitled  to  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  and  award  them  as  follows  : 

First  premium,  of  ten  dollars,  to  William  G.  Brown,  of 
Ipswich.  Second  premium,  of  eight  dollars,  to  William  Hale, 
of  Newburyport.  Third  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to  Jacob 
Brown,  of  Ipswich. 

NATHAN  TAPLEY.  Chairman. 
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SWINE. 

The  Committee  on  Swine,  award  as  follows,  viz  : 

To  Paul  Titcomb,  of  Byfield,  for  his  Chester  boar,  first 

premium,  f5  00 

To  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  North  Andover,  for  his  import- 
ed boar,  second  premium,  3  00 

To  Paul  Titcomb,  of  Byfield,  for  his  breeding  sow,  first 

premium,  5  00 

To  William  W.  Perkins,  of  Newbury,  for  breeding  sow, 

second  premium,  3  00 

To  Jonathan  Hardy,  of  Groveland,  for  best  litter  of  four 

pigs,  weaned,  first  premium,  6  00 

To  Paul  Titcomb,  of  Byfield,  for  his  litter  of  do.  do.,  sec- 
ond premium,  3  00 

To  William  Foster,  of  North   Andover,  sow  and  litter 

weaned  pigs,  gratuity,  2  00 

To  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  of  West  Newbury,  litter  weaned 

pigs,  gratuity,  2  00 

ROBERT  KIMBALL,  Chairman. 


SHEEP. 

The  Committee  report  four  lots  of  Sheep  entered,  only  three 
of  which  were  within  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  first  premium  of  twenty 
dollars,  be  awarded  to  Joseph  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  for  a 
flock  of  twenty  sheep,  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed  ;  and  the 
second  premium,  of  ten  dollars,  to  Dean  Robinson,  of  West 
Newbury,  for  a  flock  of  ten  Southdowns. 

Thomas  Sawyer,  of  Boxford,  had  a  good  flock  of  the  Native 
breed  on  exhibition,  which  would  have  received  the  next  pre- 
mium had  there  been  another  at  the  command  of  the  Commit- 
ted 

JAMES  MARSH,  Chairman. 
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POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry  have  attended   to   the   duty  as- 
signed them,  and  would  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  award 
of  gratuities  : 
To    Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of    South   Danvers,   for   grey 

Shanghaes  and  Sebright  Bantams,  $15  00 

To  J.  G.  Pearson,  of  Newburyport,  for  Bolton  Greys,         5  00 
To  H.  F.  Longfellow,  of  Georgetown,  for  Bolton   Grey 

Chickens,  1  GO 

To  S.  B.  Kelley,  of  Haverhill,  for  Bremen    Geese  2  00 

for  Game  Fowls,  1  GO 

To  H.  M.  Goodridge,  of  West  Newbury,  for  Mongrel 

Geese,  1  00 

To  G.  A.  Austin,  of  Newburyport,  Mixed  Fowls,  1  50 

To  J.  G.  Smith,  of  Georgetown,  Fancy  Pigeons,  3  GO 

To  G.  Perley,  of  Georgetown,  Fancy  Pigeons,  2  GO 

To  A.  Pearson,  Newburyport,  Superior  Hen,  50 

To  Master  C.  H.  Fowler,  of  Newburyport,  happy  family 

of  Guinea  Pigs  and  Rabbits,  1  00 

To  Thomas  Ronan,  of  Newburyport,  Mixed  Fowls,  1  00 

The  Committee  regret  that  the  entries  were  not  as  numerous 
as  in  years  past  ;  mainly,  as  they  suppose,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  reaction  which  has  followed  the  excitement  of  former  years. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  American  farmer,  and  if  exact  statistics  of 
the  value  of  poultry  raised  in  the  United  States  could  be  pro- 
cured, it  would  astonish  all.  Li  Massachusetts  alone,  the  annual 
value  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Poultry  is  raised  at  a  very  little  outlay,  as  for  two-thirds  of 
the  year  their  food  is  gleaned  from  the  fields  ;  during  the  win- 
ter, it  is  true,  they  have  to  be  fed,  but  usually  before  that  sets 
in,  a  greater  portion  of  their  number  have  met  a  violent  death. 

Your  Committee  would  urge  strongly  upon  the  farmers' 
wives  of  Essex  county,  to  raise  poultry  ;  it  is  a  profitable  and 
pleasant  pursuit,  attended  with  little  expense  and  considerable 
income. 

ROBERT  BROOKllOUSE,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
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D  AIRY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Dairy,  ia  the  absence  of  their  Chair- 
man, whose  place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  undersigned, 
having  attended  to  their  duties,  respectfully  report  ; 

That  the  specimens  of  dairy  products,  if  not  so  numerous  as  could 
be  desired,  are  more  so  than  in  many  former  years.  Twenty- 
two  specimens  of  butter  for  premium,  and  three  for  exhibition 
were  found  entered  ;  and  most  of  them,  though  not  all,  were 
brought  within  the  Society's  rules.  Of  cheese,  four  specimens 
were  entered  ;  of  bread,  nine  ;  and  of  honey,  three.  The 
honey  was  not  tested,  being  unopened.  The  bread  and  the 
butter,  as  well  as  the  cheese,  were  all  sufficiently  tested  by  the 
committee,  and  well  did  nearly  every  article  bear  the  test. 

We  are  pained,  however,  to  advert  to  a  fact  of  disagreeable 
occurrence.  Whether  owing  to  any  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  or  to  a  defect  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments by  the  Society  for  the  day,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire. 
No  policeman  was  stationed  in  the  room  containing  the  dairy 
products,  and  after  the  official  duty  of  the  committee  was 
finished,  and  they  had  retired,  the  fine  bread,  butter  and  cheese 
were  too  tempting  for  an  unwatched  multitude.  Beyond  this, 
the  Committee  need  not  here  speak,  but  would  recommend 
such  action,  hereafter,  as  shall  secure  to  every  applicant  for  pre- 
mium in  this  department,  the  same  vigilance  which  is  so  effec- 
tual to  preserve  fruit  upon  the  tables,  without  so  much  as  being 
touched  or  handled  and  much  less  tasted. 

As  respects  butter,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  some  of  the 
specimens,  originally  good,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  essentially 
damaged  by  the  quality  of  the  salt,  and  a  few  specimens  by  the 
wood  of  the  bos  containing  them.  A  new  pine  wood  box  will 
spoil  any  butter.  However  strong  the  desire  may  be  to  bring 
forward  a  handsome  exterior,  the  container  should  certainly  be 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  contained. 

One  word  respecting  salt  for  butter  ;  and  in  doing  this,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  repeat  the  remarks  of  the  committee 
in  1844.  "  Liverpool  bag  salt,"  say  they,  "  should  be  rejected  ; 
it  contains  impurities  and  will  not  preserve  the  butter.  Rock 
salt,  perfectly  pulverized,  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  used  to 

a  pound  of  butter,  will  preserve  it  welL" 
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The  Committee  award  the  first   premium  on  butter,  to 

Mrs.  S.  L.'Ridgeway,  of  West  Newbury,  $10  00 

The  second,  to  Daniel  B.  Short,  of  West  Newbury, 
The  third,  to  George  Farwell,  of  Ipswich, 
The  fourth,  to  Agnes  E.  Bartlett,  of  Newburyport, 
The   Committee  award  the  first  premium  on  Cheese,  to 

William  Marshall,  of  Essex, 
The  second,  to  Dr.  Dean  Robinson,  of  West  Newbury, 
The  third,  to  Lydia  0.  Noyes,  of  West  Newbury, 
The  fourth,  to  Mrs.  Paul  Titcomb,  of  Byfield, 

The  Committee  are  unanimous  in  recommending  gratuities  of 
fifty  cents  to  each  of  the  following  named  persons,  for  the  fine 
specimens  Qf  bread,  made  and  exhibited  by  them,  viz  :  Lucy  E. 
Little,  aged  six  years  and  five  months  ;  Annie  M.  Little,  aged 
eight  years  ;  Maria  E.  Emery,  aged  twelve,  for  a  "White  Moun- 
tain Cake"  ;  N.  C.  Pluramer,  Mrs.  Mark  Haskell,  Agnes  E. 
Bartlett,  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Miltimore  ;  also,  to  Annie  McKenna, 
who  sent  in  a  splendid  loaf,  leavened  with  flour  yeast. 

The  Committee  also  recommend  a  gratuity  of  fifty  cents  to 
each  of  the  following,  for  their  handsome  specimens  of  Honey  : 
viz  :  Mr.  Ordway,  of  West  Newbury  ;  Mr.  Colby,  of  West 
Amesbury,  and  William  Rowell,  of  Amesbury. 

The  Committee  in  concluding  this  part  of  their  report,  cannot 
withhold  their  approbation  of  the  Society's  rule,  by  which  the 
names  of  the  applicants  for  premium  are  concealed  until  after 
the  decision  has  been  made  There  is  no  longer  any  suspicion 
of  favoritism,  and  the  poet's  thought  is  applicable  even  here — 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part^  there  all  the  honor  lies," 

Under  an  offer  of  premium  of  the  Society  last  year,  relating 
to  MILK  as  a  dairy  product,  the  Committee  are  happy  to  have 
received  a  statement  from  William  R.  Putnam,  of  Danvers.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  important  document,  and  will  be  found 
following  the  usual  statements  relating  to  butter  and  cheese. 
As  Mr.  Putnam  has  conducted  his  experiment  so  satisfactorily, 
and  so  perfectly  within  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Society, 
although  there  is  no  competition,  the  Committee  award  to  him 
the  first  premium  of  fifteen  dollars. 

12  D.  CHOATE,  Chairman. 
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SARAH  L.  RIDGEWAY'S  STATEMENT. 

* 

I  present  for  your  inspection,  16  pounds  of  September  Butter. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  nicely  scald- 
ed tin  pans,  and  allowed  to  stand  thirty-six  hours  in  a  well 
ventilated  cellar,  when  it  is  skimmed  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred 
morning  and  evening  for  two  or  three  days,  as  most  convenient-, 
when  it  is  churned  and  well  washed  with  cold  water,  and  salted 
to  taste.  After  standing  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  salt 
to  dissolve,  it  is  well  worked,  more  salt  added  if  needed,  as 
some  will  naturally  work  out,  and  then  made  into  balls  for  the 
market  without  coloring  or  ornament.  If  the  weather  is  quite 
warm  I  use  the  ladle  to  work  it  with,  if  not,  the  hands. 

I  have  followed  the  above  process  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
and  think  as  highly  of  it  now  as  ever  ;  some,  I  Snow,  disap- 
prove the  washing,  which  I  consider  very  important,  as  I  dislike 
the  taste  of  the  buttermilk  more  than  brine,  if  any  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  after  it  is  worked.  It  is  through  the  influence  of 
customers  that  I  am  induced  to  offer  this  specimen  for  exami- 
nation. 


DANIEL  B.  SHORT'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  sixteen  pounds  of  butter,  made  in  five 
days  from  four  cows. 

The  milk  is  set  in  tin  pans  on  the  cellar  bottom  48  hours  ;  then 
skimmed  and  put  into  earthen  pots,  and  remaining  three  days 
before  churning  ;  salted  with  rock  salt,  2  ounces  to  a  pound  of 
butter.     Cows  run  in  a  common  pasture  without  extra  feed. 


GEORGE  FARWELL'S  STATEMENT. 
The  box  of  butter  I  offer  for  inspection,  was  made  from  a 
dairy  of  fourteen  cows,  and  from  four  days'  milk.  The  milk 
was  then  strained  into  tin  pans  and  set  upon  slat-shelves,  and 
stood  48  hours.  The  milk  was  skimmed  and  put  into  stone  jars, 
and  churned  in  a  churn.  It  was  taken  and  salted,  and  then 
stood  12  hours.  It  was  then  worked  over  and  done  up  as  here 
presented.  The  butter  was  made  by  Mrs.  Far  well,  and  from 
the  dairy  of  J.  Nourse's  farm. 
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AGNES  E.  BARTLETT'S  STATEMENT. 
The  cream  that  this  butter  was  made  from  was  taken  from 
two  days'  milk  ;  the  milk  stood  48  hours  before  the  cream  was 
taken  off ;  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter. 


WILLIAM   MARSHALL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  inspection  60  pounds  of  Cheese,  as  a  specimen  of 
1050  pounds  made  from  the  milk  of  eight  cows,  in  tO  days, 
commencing  with  June  17th  and  ending  August  25th. 

Immediately  after  the  evening  milking,  the  milk  is  strained 
into  a  tub,  and  rennet  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  tea- 
cupful  to  12  gallons  of  milk.  In  about  thirty  minutes  the  curd 
is  formed,  when  it  is  broken  up,  separated  from  the  whey,  and 
left  to  drain  until  morning.  It  is  then  sliced,  the  morning's 
milk  is  strained  upon  it,  and  the  process  of  the  evening  repeat- 
ed. After  draining  four  hours  it  is  ground,  and  salted  with 
five  ounces  of  salt  to  fifteen  pounds  of  cheese.  The  cheese  [is 
pressed  24  hours,  afterwards  cased  in  cotton  cloth,  and  removed 
to  a  dark  room,  where  it  is  turned  and  rubbed  daily. 


DEAN  ROBINSON'S   STATEMENT 

This  sample  of  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  cheese,  was  made  in 
the  month  of  June,  in  the  following  manner  : 

For  rennet,  a  common  dried  skin  was  put  in  two  quarts  of 
strong  brine.  The  milk  was  set  as  taken  from  the  cows,  and 
three-eighths  of  a  gill  of  rennet,  well  stirred  in  with  the  milk, 
at  evening.  In  the  morning  the  same  process  was  repeated. 
When  the  curd  was  properly  formed,  seven  ounces  of  common 
salt  added  to  the  curd  of  each  cheese,  weighing  about  eighteen 
pounds  each  ;  then  the  curd  properly  pressed.  A  cheese  manu- 
factured after  the  same  manner  in  1855,  is  sent  for  exhibition. 


LYDIA  0.  NOYES'S  STATEMENT. 
I  present  for  your  inspection  88  pounds  of  Cheese,  made  in 
the  second  week  of  July,  from  the  milk  of  seven  cows.    The 
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larger  ones  were  made  from  the  milk  of  a  day  and  a  half ;  and 
the  smaller  from  the  milk  of  one  day.  I  also  present  for  in- 
spection one  cheese,  which  shows  the  richness  of  the  cheese 
when  a  year  old. 

Process  of  Making. — At  night  the  milk  is  strained  into  a 
tub,  to  which  the  rennet  is  added,  the  definite  quantity  of 
which  I  will  not  state,  as  it  greatly  depends  upon  the  quality, 
which  brings  it  to  a  curd.  The  morning's  milk  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  ;  but  the  curds  are  kept  separate  until  the 
time  of  scalding,  when  they  are  put  together  ;  afterwards  it  is 
chopped  fine,  and  salted  with  about  8  ounces  of  salt  to  twenty 
pounds  of  cheese.  It  is  then  pressed  24  hours  ;  afterwards  put 
in  a  safe,  and  turned  and  rubbed  every  day. 


MRS.   PAUL  TITCOMB'S   STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  five  new  milk  Cheese,  weighing  100 
pounds.  These  are  a  part  of  twenty-nine,  made  between  July 
8th  and  September  1st. 

In  consequence  of  selling  a  part  of  our  milk,  I  was  obliged  to 
take  three  meals  for  one  cheese.  My  mode  of  making  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  same  as  that  of  dairy  women  generally  in  this  vicinity. 

I  run  up  the  three  meals  of  milk  separately,  and  warm  from 
the  cows.  The  curds  are  then  put  together,  chopped  fine,  salt- 
ed, and  pressed  from  24  to  36  hours.  I  dry  them  in  a  room 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  kept  perfectly  dark,  excepting  such 
time  as  is  necessary  for  their  daily  care.  They  are  kept  in  this 
room  until  cold  weather,  then  are  packed  with  clean  straw  in 
tight  chests,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  occasionally  changing 
the  straw. 


WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM'S  STATEMENT 

I  offer  for  your  consideration  the  fbllowing  statenient  of  my 
cows,  which  I  enter  for  the  premium  offered  for  the  greatest 
produce  of  milk. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  my  dairy  consisted  of  nine 
cows  ;  most  of  them  are  such  as  are  usually  called  natives  ;  in 
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some  of  them  are  to  be  seen  marks  of  the  foreign  breed.  Of 
their  origin  or  pedigree  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  of  their 
value  I  can  state  what  I  paid  for  each,  as  they  have  been  pur- 
chased at  different  times  : — 


No.  1  cost  !t>46  :  calved  Julj^  2,  '55 


45; 
80; 
16; 
23; 
32; 
34; 
30; 
It: 


Jan.19,'56 
Dec.  13,  '55 
May  10,  '55 
Jan.  20,  '56 
Apr.  10,'56; 
Mch.  3,  '56; 
Dec.  6,  '55; 
May  3,  '56  ; 


served  to  calf,  Nov.  15,  '56 
April  10, '57 
Nov.    25, '56 


April  8,  '57 
Feb.  21,  '57 
Nov.  15,  '56 
April  20,  '57 


$273 


Average  cost,  30  dollars  and  33  cents. 

No.  5  was  sold  to  be  fattened,  May  10th,  for  $23. 

No.  4  was  sold  for  beef  June  17th,  for  $44.76. 

The  cows  were  fed  during  the  winter  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

A  trough  about  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep, 
was  filled  with  chopped  straw,  salt  and  meadow  hay  ;  this  was 
wet  with  four  pails  of  water,  and  one-half  bushel  of  fine  feed  or 
shorts  was  well  mixed  with  it  ;  this  was  their  morning  meal ; 
at  noon  they  had  one  peck  of  carrots  each,  and  a  feed  of  whole 
hay.  At  4  o'clock  they  had  the  same  feed  of  chopped  hay  as  in 
the  morning.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  were  fed  with 
corn  fodder.  Twice  in  each  day  they  were  turned  into  the 
yard  to  drink  ;  when  the  weather  was  mild  they  were  kept  out 
a  few  hours.  They  were  milked  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon.  During  the  winter  they  had  but  little  good 
hay  ;  after  the  middle  of  April  until  they  went  to  pasture,  they 
had  good  English  hay. 

Of  the  cost  of  feeding  the  cows  during  the  winter  I  can  give 
no  accurate  statement,  as  much  of  the  fodder  consumed  was  not 
merchantable.  I  bought  two  tons  of  shorts,  at  i^^SO  per  ton,  and 
two  tons  of  salt  hay,  at  $11  per  ton  ;  the  rest  was  grown  upon 
the  farm.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July  they  had  only 
what  they  could  get  in  the  pasture  ;  in  August  they  were  fed  at 
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noon  and  at  night  with  green  corn  stalks  ;  in  September  they 
have  been  in  fall  feed,  and  have  not  been  fed  from  the  barn. 

It  is  an  object  with  me  to  save  as  much  of  the  manure  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  cows  are  kept  in  the  barn  nights  all  the  year,  and 
the  cellar  beneath  is  well  supplied  with  muck  to  receive  the 
droppings. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that  but  five  of  my 
cows  have  calved  since  the  1st  of  January  ;  three  of  the  calves 
were  sold  when  a  few  days  old  for  one  dollar  each  ;  two  were 
kept  for  veal,  and  sold  for  $8.50  each.  No  exchanges  have  been 
made, — a  thing  which  I  never  did  ;  I  make  it  a  rule  if  I  get  a 
good  cow  to  keep  her  ;  if  I  have  a  poor  one,  fit  her  for  the 
butcher  as  soon  as  possible.  The  cow  that  was  sold  for  beef  in 
June,  had  in  addition  to  what  the  others  had,  about  8  quarts  of 
Indian  meal  per  day.  I  usually  continue  to  milk  my  cows 
while  I  am  fattening  them.  I  give  them  about  as  much  meal  as 
they  will  eat ;  when  they  begin  to  shrink  in  their  milk  they  soon 
get  fat,  and  then  I  can  usually  sell  them  for  enough  to  buy  a 
good  new  milch  cow. 

The  produce  of  the  cows  for  the  last  nine  months,  has  been 
as  follows,  for  milk  sold  the  milk-man,  who  has  taken  it  at  the 
door  : 

1,267  quarts  at  4  cents  per  quart, 


at  3  cents  per  quart, 


January 

1,267 

February 

1,511 

March 

1,838 

April 

1,716 

May 

1,715 

June 

1,744 

July 

1,485 

August 

1,372 

September 

1,279 

$50  68 

60  44 

73  52 

51  48 

51  45 

52  32 

44  55 

41  16 

38  37 

13,927  1463  97 

Five  Calves,  20  00 

In  addition  to  what  the  milk-man  has  taken,  we 

have  sold  600  quarts  to  families,  at  4  cts,  24  00 

And  we  have  made  25  lbs  of  butter  at  24  cts,  6  00 


$513  97 
I  find  that  my  stock  has  averaged  but  a  fraction  over  8 
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COWS  for  the  nine  months.  This  makes  the  income  of  each, 
$6-1  25. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  milk  used  in  my  family,  which 
has  probably  been  about  two  quarts  per  day.  I  find  that  when 
I  add  to  the  milk  sold,  that  used  for  making  butter  and  used  in 
the  family,  that  for  274  days  in  the  nine  months  past,  that  my 
cows  have  averaged  nearly  seven  quarts  per  day.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  state  that  the  measure  used  was  wine  measure. 

In  feeding  roots  to  my  cows  I  usually  begin  with  the  flat  tur- 
nip ;  I  feed  many  of  these  with  the  tops  in  October.  I  next 
use  the  carrots,  keeping  the  ruta  baga  until  spring,  as  I  think  it 
is  better  when  it  begins  to  soften  a  little.  For  making  milk,  I 
think  that  hay  should  be  cut  earlier  than  it  should  be  when  fed 
to  other  stock. 

Danvers,  September  30,  1856. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS  AS  FOOD 
FOR  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  the  comparative  value  of  crops  as  food  for 
cattle  as  compared  with  English  hay,  and  on  the  most  satisfac- 
tory experiment  in  determining  the  value  of  green  corn  fodder 
for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter,  have  received  no  appli- 
cations for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  and  no  commu- 
nication upon  either  subject. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  practical  farmer  to  know 
the  exact  comparative  value  for  fattening  purposes  of  the  various 
grasses  and  root  crops  which  he  produces,  and  of  their  compar- 
ative merits  in  the  production  of  milk  and  butter.  An  opinion 
has  long  been  entertained  that  green  corn  fodder  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
upon 'it.  But,  recently,  some  have  doubted  its  milk-producing 
quality,  but  admit  that  it  increases  the  good  condition  of  cows 
fed  upon  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  green  corn 
fodder  for  milch  cows,  during  the  severity  of  a  summer  drought, 
or  when  dried  as  winter  food  for  stock  ;  but  the  question  is, 
what  is  its  value  for  the  production  of  milk  when  fed  green  to 
cows,  compared  with  the  feed  of  common  pasture  ? 
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It  is  not  only  a  question  of  importance  to  the  producer,  but 
especially  so  to  the  consumer,  for  a  quart  of  milk,  which  is  sold 
for  four  or  five  cents,  contains,  perhaps,  as  much  nourishment  as 
a  pound  of  beef  steak  which  sells  at  present  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  cents. 

The  pursuit  of  agriculture  can  never  attain  its  highest  reward, 
till  farmers  are  able  to  determine  the  comparative  value  of  the 
crops  they  raise,  whether  for  the  production  of  beef,  or  the  in- 
crease of  the  dairy.  The  farmers  of  Essex  are  competent  to 
decide  these  important  questions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  another 
year  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  numerous  and 
satisfactory  experiments  having  been  made. 

JOSIAH  NEWHALL,  Chairman. 


GEAIN    CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  regret  to  state  tliat  only  one 
entry  was  made  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  under 
this  head.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  the  different  varieties 
of  grain  crops  are  special  objects  of  liberal  encouragement  by 
the  society,  and  that  most  of  them  are  staple  products  of  the 
farmers  of  Essex  County,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  so  few 
are  found  willing  to  compete  for  them.  The  crop  of  barley 
entered  by  Samuel  A.  Merrill,  of  the  Derby  farm,  in  Salem,  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  the  committee  award  to  him  the  premium  of 
ten  dollars, 

ADINO  PAGE,  Chairman. 


SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 
I  enter  for  premium  my  crop  of  barley  raised  this  year  on  one 
and  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  old  land, without  any  dressing', which 
was  planted  last  year  to  potatoes.  I  have  harvested,  threshed 
and  measured  from  this  piece  a  crop  of  sixty-six  bushels  of  hand- 
some barley,  weighing  48  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

Salem,  Nov.  3,  1856. 
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ROOT     CROPS. 

The  Committee,  William  Sutton,  A.  Dodge,  William  Osborne, 
and  Horace  Ware,  have  examined  with  care  the  several  state- 
ments of  culture  that  have  come  to  their  hands,  with  the  ac- 
companying certificates  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 
They  regret  they  could  not  view  these  crops  when  growing  in 
the  fields,  because  in  this  way  alone  can  be  learned  those  pecu- 
liarities of  culture,  the  development  of  which  is  the  primary 
object  for  which  premiums  are  offered.  It  is  not  enough  to 
cause  to  grow  a  crop  larger  than  any  one  else,  because  he  who 
can  accumulate  the  largest  heap  of  manure  can  usually  accom- 
plish this  ; — but  it  is  to  raise  the  best  crops,  with  best  econ- 
omy, in  a  manner  that  can  be  imitated. 

The  Committee  are  surprised  to  find  so  few  claimants  for  the 
liberal  premiums  offered  for  root  culture,  in  a  county  where  they 
knowso  many  fine  crops  are  raised,  and  where  the  lands  can  be  in 
no  other  way  so  profitably  cultivated.  The  Committee  know  of 
many  neighborhoods,  where  half  a  dozen  acres  under  judicious 
culture  of  roots,  yields  a  better  profit  than  one  hundred  acres 
under  ordinary  farm  culture.  But  so  it  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be  ;  what  has  been  done  by  others  will  be  repeated. 

The  Squash. — One  claim  only  was  presented  ;  this  by  Frank- 
lin Alley,  of  Marblehead.  Mr,  Alley  raised  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  the  pure  marrow  squash,  on  half  an 
acre  of  land,  which  sold  for  §155.25.  This  is  not  so  large  a 
crop  as  we  have  sometimes  known  on  the  fine  cultivated  lands  of 
Marblehead,  but  is  a  good  crop  for  this  season,  and  is  well  en- 
titled to  the  premium  of  ten  dollars.  We  look  upon  the  pure 
marrow  as  the  best  article  of  the  squash  kind  in  the  market, 
though  it  is  now  very  rarely  found.  The  disposition  to  grow 
those  which  yield  more  in  weight,  being  almost  universally 
indulged. 

For  Onions,  but  one  claim  was  presented, — this  by  George 
W.  Adams,  of  Newbury.  Mr.  Adams  grew  on  half  an  acre  of 
land,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  one-half  bushels, 
weighing  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  This  the  Committee  con- 
sider a  good  crop,  and  well  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ten 
dollars. 
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The  Committee  have  learned  from  some  of  the  successful  cul- 
tivators of  the  onion  crop  in  Danvers,  that  they  find  much 
benefit  to  accrue  from  ploughing  their  land  in  Autumn,  and 
turning  in  the  manure  at  that  time.  The  side-hill  plough  is 
generally  used  by  them.  We  know  one  gentleman,  for  many 
years  a  valuable  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  raised 
1500  bushels  on  two  and  a  half  acres  the  present  season,  who 
treated  his  land  as  above  mentioned,  who  thinks  he  gained 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  his  crop  by  the  operation. 

For  Cabbages,  three  claims  were  presented  ;  one  by  S.  A. 
Merrill,  of  Salem.  Mr.  Merrill  raised  on  a  lot  239  by  147 
feet,  being  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  three  thousand  drum- 
head cabbages,  averaging  30  pounds  to  ahead,  ov forty-five  tons. 

One  by  Ephraim  Brown,  of  Marblehead.  Mr.  Brown  sold 
from  his  lot,  (supposed  to  be  half  an  acre,)  2200  heads,  at  an 
average  price  of  eleven  dollars  per  hundred.  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen manured  their  grounds  liberally, — Mr.  Merrill  with  a 
compost  of  night-soil  and  other  materials, — Mr.  Brown  with 
kelp  collected  on  the  sea-shore.  The  Committee  award  the 
premium  of  ten  dollars  for  the  crop  raised  by  Mr.  Merrill. 

Seth  W.  Hathaway,  of  Marblehead,  entered  a  crop  of  Cab- 
bages, but  his  statement  did  not  come  to  hand  in  season  for  him 
to  come  in  as  a  competitor  for  the  premium.  As  the  crop  is  so 
good,  they  recommend  a  gratuity  of  ten  dollars  to  be  awarded 
to  him. 

For  Carrots,  there  was  only  one  claim, — this  by^  Ephraim 
Brown,  of  Marblehead.  Mr.  Brown  raised  on  half  an  acre  16 
tons  and  1475  pounds.  This  the  Committee  consider  a  very 
good  crop,  and  worthy  of  the  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

If  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Merrill  raised  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
tons  of  cabbage  to  the  acre  ;  and  we  know  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  statement ;  this  shows  a  larger  product  than  we  have 
before  known,  and  goes  far  to  confirm  the  statement  formerly 
made  by  the  occupant  of  the  same  farm,  (E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,) 
that  cabbage  was  the  most  profitable  crop  that  could  be  grown 
for  the  feeding  of  stock. 

For  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR, 

Salem,  Nov-  17,  1856. 
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FRANKLIN  ALLEY'S  STATEMENT. 
The  land  on  Avhich  my  crop  of  Squashes  was  planted,  contains 
one  half  an  acre,  and  is  a  strong  black  loam,  part  of  it  being 
underdrained  with  tile.  It  was  broken  up  last  Spring  and  ma- 
nured with  a  light  dressing  of  compost,  consisting  of  meadow 
mud,  kelp  and  night-soil,  which  was  worked  into  the  ground 
with  a  cultivator.  The  piece  was  planted  the  20th  of  May, 
eight  feet  apart  each  way,  with  three  shovels  full  of  compost  in 
a  hill.  Five  seeds  were  planted  in  each  hill,  and  they  were 
thinned  down  to  three  in  a  hill  at  the  last  time  of  hoeing.  They 
were  hoed  twice.  The  bugs  were  kept  off  by  the  use  of  air- 
slacked  lime,  sprinkled  upon  the  vines  every  few  days,— two 
casks  of  lime  being  used  for  this  purpose.  I  have  sometimes 
used  plaster  of  Paris,  but  do  not  consider  it  so  effectual  as  lime. 
The  yield  of  squashes,  which  were  the  pure  marrow,  was  6210 
pounds,  and  the  crop  was  sold  at  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  makintr 
$155  25  for  the  half  acre.  "^ 

Marblehead,  Nov.  11,  1856. 


GEORGE  W  ADAMS'  STATEMENT. 

The  half  acre  of  land  on  which  was  grown  the  crop  of 
onions  which  I  entered  for  premium,  has  been  cultivated  as 
follows.  A  n  acre,  of  which  this  is  one  half,  was  ploughed  in  the 
Spring  of  1853,  and  planted  with  corn  that  year  and  the  next 
manured  in  the  hill  only,  the  first  year  ;  the  next,  a  moderate 
dressing  was  ploughed  in  pretty  deep,  and  a  small  shovelful  of 
compost  in  the  hill. 

The  yield  of  corn  was  fair.  In  the  spring  of  1855  about 
seven  cords  of  compost  were  ploughed  into  this  half  acre,  and 
onions  sown  ;  the  crop  was  little  short  of  two  hundred  bushels 
Fourteen  dozen  cabbages  also  grew  where  the  onions  were 
eaten  by  maggots.  Last  Spring  it  was  dressed  with  five  cords 
of  compost.  This  was  prepared  by  mixing  with  three  cords  of 
marsh  mud  and  earth  from  the  margin  of  the  field,  (near  an  old 
wall,)  in  about  equal  proportions,— one  and  a  half  cords  of 
cattle  manure  and  half  a  cord  of  fresh  horse  manure.  It  was 
very  carefully  mixed,  and  made  perfectly  fine.    The  horse  ma- 
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nure  was  used  to  produce  fermentatiou.  As  soon  as  the  heap  was 
hot,  it  was  spread  evenly,  and  ploughed  in  five  inches  deep  as  fast 
as  spread.  It  was  made  fine  as  possible  with  a  harrow  and  hand- 
rake,  and  sown  with  Danvers  seed,  (two  pounds,)  I  think  on  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  of  May.  The  ground  was  weeded  four 
times.  The  onions  were  of  remarkable  uniformity  of  size,  and 
ripe  and  of  good  quality.  The  land  is  a  fine  loam  of  fair  quality. 
The  cost  of  cultivation,  partly  by  estimation  :— 

Ploughing,  ^1  ^^ 

Harrowing  and  Eaking,  2  50 

Sowing,  '^^ 

Weeding,  25  00 

Harvesting,  12  00 

Seed,  3  00 

Five  Cords  Manure,  20  00 

$64  25 
The  onions,  at  a  cent  a  pound,  would  be  worth  $164.25. 
Newbury,  Nov.  11,  1856. 


SETH  W.  HATHAWAY'S  STATEMENT. 
The  piece  of  Cabbage  which  I  offer  to  your  notice,  contains 
one  half  an  acre,  as  measured  by  Horace  Ware,   on   which   I 
spread  three  cords  compost  manure,  composed  of  glue  manure, 
vault  manure,  kelp,  and  meadow  mud. 

Value  of  same,  ^^^  ^^ 

Ploughing  twice  and  Harrowing,  3  50 

Furrowed  three  feet  apart,  and  manured  in  the  hill 

two  feet  apart,  with  1^  cords  of  above  manure,     9  00 
Preparing  manure  and  planting,  3  00 

Seed,  S^ 

Cultivating  and  hoeing  three  times,  6  00 

Value  of  land  $100,— interest  on  same,  6  00 

Whole  cost  of  cultivation,  |46  00 

I  planted  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  commenced  selling  on 
the  2d  of  August.    The  produce  of  the  piece  was  3200  heads  of 
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cabbage,  which  sold  at  prices  varying  from  !!^9  to  $16  per  hun- 
dred ;  averaging  $11,50  a  hundred. 

Amount  of  produce,  $367  00 

Expenses,  •  46  00 


Profit,  $321  00 

Marblehead,  Xov.  15,  1856. 


SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  crop  of  Cabbages  that  I  have  raised 
this  year,  on  one  acre  of  ground,  on  the  Derby  Farm,  in  this 
city.  Said  crop,  comprising  3000  large  drum-head  cabbages, 
averaging  about  thirty  pounds  each,  some  of  them  weighing 
forty-seven  pounds.  The  land  was  dressed  with  compost  ma- 
nure made  of  barn  manure,  night-soil  and  meadow  mud,  one 
common  barn  shovelful  to  the  hill.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the 
hill  where  the  plant  grew,  and  only  one  plant  left  to  grow  in 
each  hill.  I  consider  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the  cabbage 
crop  to  sow  the  seed  in  this  way,  and  not  to  transplant. 

Salem,  Nov.  3,  1856. 


EPHRAIM  BROWN'S  STATEMENT. 

I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  the  following  crops,  which 
I  enter  for  premium,  viz :  One  half  acre  of  Carrots  and  one 
half  acre  of  early  drum-head  Cabbages. 

The  land  on  which  the  carrots  were  raised  has  been  planted 
three  years  previously,— first  with  squashes,  next  with  cab- 
bages, and  then  with  potatoes,  and  this  year  with  carrots.  It 
has  been  manured  each  year  with  a  compost  of  rotten  kelp  and 
barn  manure,  say  eight  cords  to  the  acre.  The  carrots  were 
sown  about  the  20th  of  May,  in  rows  seventeen  inches  apart. 
The  land  was  measured  the  11th  of  this  month  by  William 
Gary  and  my  son,  and  dug  on  that  and  the  following  day. 
Measured  and  put  in  the  cellar  thirteen  tons,— forty  bushels  to 
the  ton,  and  carried  to  market  three  tons,  two  quarters,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  lbs.,  making  16  tons,  2  quarters,  475 
pounds. 

The  Cabbages  were  raised  on  part  of  the  underdrained  land 
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included  in  my  statement  on  underdraining,  which  was  broken 
up  a  year  ago  last  May,  and  manured  with  a  liberal  dressing  of 
rotten  kelp  on  the  surface,  and  harrowed  in  ;  planted  with 
squashes,  which  were  manured  in  the  hill  with  old  barn  ma- 
nure. It  was  manured  this  Spring  with  about  ten  cords  of  kelp 
and  barn  manure  to  the  acre,  and  ploughed  in.  The  Cabbages 
were  planted  the  last  of  April  in  rows  three  and  one-half  feet 
apart,  and  the  hills  two  feet  and  nine  inches  apart.  Com- 
menced marketing  them  in  August,  and  sold  in  Boston  market 
2200  heads,  at  an  average  price  of  eleven  cents  per  head.  They 
universally  headed,  being  the  best  crop  I  ever  raised  of  this 
kind  of  cabbage. 

Marblehead,  Nov.  15,  1856. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  FRUITS     • 

The  Report  of  your  Committee  in  this  department  will  neces- 
sarily be  meagre,  for  want  of  material.  Although  a  large  sum 
of  money  is  annually  at  the  disposal  of  this  Committee,  for 
seedling  grapes  and  other  new  fruits  of  specific  qualities,  of 
the  former  none  have  as  yet  been  presented  for  their  inspection 
which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  premiums  ;  and  of  the 
latter  no  competitors  have  appeared. 

The  citizens  of  Essex  county  are,  however,  aware  of  the 
Society's  liberality,  which  has  doubtless  ere  this  operated  as  an 
inducement  to  attempt  the  raising  of  new  hybrids,  and  the 
improvement  of  native  fruits  by  cultivation  and  successive  seed-- 
sowing.  Years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  objects  can 
meet  the  conditions  in  this,  unlike  the  annual  eiforts  and  claim- 
ing of  premiums  in  the  other  departments.  Hence,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  subsequent  Committees  on  new  fruits  will  have  more 
extended  duties,  and  interesting  statements  to  accompany  full 
reports. 

Two  gentlemen  presented  your  Committee  with  seventeen 
specimens  of  seedling  grapes,  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
exhibition.  These  were  examined  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  full  attendance  not  being  present. 
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The  seedling  grapes  of  James  Blood,  of  Newburyport, 
were  of  the  number.  Mr.  Blood  offered  grapes  from  the 
same  vines  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  '54.  That 
Committee  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  and  the  chairman 
made  an  elaborate  report,  specially  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  B.'s 
grapes.  As  several  of  your  Committee  were  members  in  '54, 
and  being  of  the  "  same  opinion  still,"  they  would  only  add  that 
these  seedlings  had  certainly  not  deteriorated  in  either  appear- 
ance or  quality,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  season  for  the 
ripening  of  grapes. 

E.  S.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  presented  samples  of  fifteen  hybrid 
seedling  grapes,  produced  by  crossing  the  Black  Hamburg  and 
Sweetwater  with  a  large  native  grape  called  the  "  Mammoth." 
A  majority  of  your  Committee  compared  these  attentively  with 
the  Isabella,  Diana  and  Concord  varieties,  and  regret  to  say 
that  they  did  not  find  any  to  fully  equal  the  Isabella  or  Diana 
in  their  general  qualities.  They  observed  a  marked  difference 
in  the  numbers,  and  made  a  record  for  future  reference.  Mr. 
R.  writes  that  *'the  two  best  by  far  of  them  all,  are  gone,  having 
had  only  a  bunch  or  two — that  his  vines  are  hardy — that  he 
has  in  all  forty-five  now  growing,  most  of  which  will  probably 
fruit  another  year."  Among  so  many  we  shall  hope  for  a  good 
wine  grape  adapted  to  our  northern  climate. 

The  Committee  should  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
time  of  ripening,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  September.  Mr. 
Rogers  will  doubtless  another  year  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Society  for  premium,  which  he  is  pi'obably  aware  cannot  be 
awarded,  if  deserved,  until  the  fruit  is  tested  by  the  Committee 
two  years.  He  has  commenced  in  the  right  way,  and  such 
efforts  will  in  time  be  rewarded,  more  substantially  than  by  even 
our  highest  prize  or  praise.  Experiments,  whether  novel  or 
common,  begun,  watched  and  perfected  under  one's  own  direc- 
tions, have  indeed  their  gratifying  reward  as  they  progress,  and 
may  be  a  lasting  honor  to  the  author  and  a  boon  to  posterity. 

How  recently  were  the  native  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  from  the  fields  and  wilds  the  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply to  our  cities.  The  remarkable  improvement  by  hybridizing 
among  these,  the  former  especially,  should  stimulate  and  en- 
courage to  equal  perfection  in  the  cultivation  of  other  small 
though   not  less  indispensable   fruits,  such   as   the   cranberry. 
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thiinbleberry,  whortleberry,  &c.,  even  at  the  risk  of  injustice  to 
certain  industrious  dames,  who  might  be  led  to  exclaim  with 
Othello,  that  their  "  occupation's  gone  !" 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  most  valuable  apples  and 
pears,  natives  of  this  country,  are  chance  seedlings.  What 
inducements  have  we  then  to  further  perfect  these  invaluable 
fruits,  in  their  congenial  soil,  by  the  science  and  skill  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  other  countries,  under  less  favorable 
circumstances. 

E.  G.  KELLEY,  Chairman. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PEARS. 

There  is  probably  no  fruit  tree,  which  varies  more  int  is  cul- 
ture npon  diiferent  soils  and  in  its  growth,  than  the  Pear.  Each 
variety  we  may  say  has  a  peculiarity  of  its  own,  hence  the 
Bartlett  will  assimilate  to  itself  materials  for  an  abundant  crop 
in  almost  all  good  soils,  while  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Diel, 
Wilkinson  &  Lewis,  require  a  strong  and  deep  soil  to  produce 
well-developed  fruit.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  individ- 
ual to  decide  upon  this  desideratum  in  the  culture  of  this  fruit; 
hence  the  necessity  of  an  interchange  of  opinions  among  the 
most  experienced  of  our  cultivators,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
these  important  facts. 

I  have  said  that  each  variety  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its 
own,  either  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  or  the  production  of  its 
fruit.  There  are  some  varieties  which  bear  the  largest  and  best 
fruit  upon  young  trees,  for  example,  the  Flemish  Beauty,  while 
the  Glout  Morceau  requires  years  of  bearing  before  it  will 
develop  fine  fruit.  There  are  others  which  bear  the  best  fruit 
when  worked  upon  our  largest  standards  ;  others  are  more  pro- 
ductive and  finer  upon  the  Quince  root — such  are  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  and  Louis  Bon  d'Jersey. 

A  want  of  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities,  accounts  for  the 
various  and  conflicting  statements  made  at  the  Pomological 
Conventions.  This  peculiarity  of  soil  was  strongly  exemplified 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  wherein  two  cultivators  living  within 
20  miles  of  each  other,  both  of  their  gardens  being  exposed  to 
the  sea  with  similar  aspects,  were  diametrically  opposite  in  their 
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opinion  regarding  the  Napoleon  pear,  one  testifying  that  with 
him  it  was  very  poor  in  quality  and  a  shy  bearer,  the  other  that 
its  peculiar  quality  was  never  surpassed,  and  that  it  was  an 
abundant  bearer.  From  our  own  e.xperience  of  this  variety  we 
have  found  it  poor  and  astringent  in  a  warm  sandy  loam,  while 
upon  a  strong  and  retentive  clayey  one  it  has  been  very  fine. 
We  have  also  found  that  the  Belle  Lucrative  as  a  fall  pear,  and 
the  Bloodgood  as  a  summer  fruit,  when  grown  in  a  warm  and 
loamy  soil,  to  be  first  rate. 

There  are  but  few  varieties  which  are  equally  good  in  all  soils 
proper  for  the  Pear  ;  the  diversity  of  soil  and  culture  necessary 
for  some  varieties,  must  influence  cultivators  in  forming  a  list ; 
and  this  diversity  of  soil  and  culture  should  be  given  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  selection  for  their  locality.  "  I  have  known," 
says  one.  "  fruits  which  were  very  fair  immediately  around  the 
spot  where  they  originated,  almost  worthless  when  planted  but 
a  few  miles  away  in  other  exposures J^  Now  this  word  "exposure," 
as  well  as  "  acclimation,"  are  terms  grossly  misapplied  and  have 
little  to  do  with  facts.  The  want  of  a  congenial  soil,  and  not 
'•  exposure,"  is  a  better  explanation.  We  herewith  give  a  list  of 
pears  which  we  think  may  be  safely  recommended  for  trial  at 
least  in  our  county : 


SEASON. 
Early  Pears. 

1  Bloodgood, 
(  Rostiezer. 

SOIL. 
Warm  Sandy  Loam. 
Strong  Clay  Loam. 

STOCK. 
Pear  Stock 

a            1 1 

Summer  " 

(  Bartlett. 

<  Andrews. 

(  Golden  Beurre. 

Any  good  Pear  soil . 

Warm  Sandy  Loam. 
((             (C             a 

a 
u 
(I 

Early  Fall. 

'  Belle  Lucrative. 
Gushing. 
Dix. 

Gansell's  Bergamotte 
Thompson. 
Buffum. 

ii                   U                   ll 

i:             u             cc 

Strong  Re  tent' e  " 

(l                 U                 iC 

Warm  Sandy  Loam. 
Any  good  Pear  Soil. 

ll 
ll 
ll 
ll 

f! 
li 

Late  Fall. 

'  SeckeL* 

Wilkinson, 
•   Beurre  Clairgeau. 

Louise  Bon  d' Jersey. 

Duchess  d'Angouleme 

a            ((             (( 
Strong  Loam. 

ll                      CE 

(t                  il 

ll                   ll 

Pear  or  Quince 
Quince. 

Early  Winter. 

{  Lawrence.! 
J  Lewis. 

Winter  Nellis  ! 

Glout  Morceau. 

ll                u 

a            u 
Any  good  Pear  Soil. 
Strong  Loam. 

Pear. 

ll. 

ll 

u 

CookingPears 

(  Vicar  of  Winkefield. 
\  Blk.  Pear  of  Worcester. 
f  Catillac. 

a             ll 

ll                u 

ll             ll 

"  or 
Pear 

ll 

Quince 

U 

JOHN  M.  IVES. 

'Should  be  worked  upon  large  trees. 


tiJhould  be  worked  upon  large  stooki. 


106  ON  MANURES. 

M  ANUEES. 

The  Committee  upon  manures  are  compelled  to  report  that 
no  entries  have  been  made  for  the  Society's  premiums  the  pre- 
sent vear.  Evincing  as  it  does  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  farmers 
of  the  County,  it  is  to  the  Committee  a  subject  of  regret,  for 
they  deem  it  one  of  the  most  important  objects  within  the 
sphere  of  an  agricultural  society. 

But  of  its  importance  it  is  needless  to  write,  for  upon  this  all 
agree.  That  there  is  gross  mismanagement  among  most  farmers 
in  the  production  and  application  of  manures,  we  think  it  will 
be  equally  evident  to  every  careful  observer.  We  believe  that 
upon  many  farms  in  Essex  County  the  annual  waste  of  manure 
amounts  to  more  than  one  per-cent.  of  their  total  value  One 
instance  occurs  to  us,  where  the  waste  from  the  manure  heap 
has  for  years  literally  "  run  violently  down  a  steep  place  and 
perished  in  the  waters;"  in  another,  the  drain  from  the  farm- 
yard passes  into  a  pond  by  the  roadside,  of  several  rods  in 
extent,  coloring  it  for  more  than  half  the  year  to  a  dye  much 
deeper  than  is  agreeable  to  the  sight  of  the  passer-by.  We 
mention  these  cases  not  because  they  are  rare,  for  on  the  con- 
trary they  are  so  common  as  to  attract  no  special  attention. 

Although  the  experience  of  the  committee  does  not  justify  the 
conclusions  of  some,  who  think  that  the  liquid  manure  from  a 
stock  of  cattle  is  equal  in  value  to  the  solid,  yet  we  deem  it  very 
important  that  we  impress  upon  the  minds  of  farmers  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  appliances,  whereby  this  portion  may  be  saved 
and  judiciously  applied.  We  think  it  would  be  an  economical 
outlay  upon  most  farms  to  construct  a  tank,  or  cistern,  to  collect 
the  drainage  from  the  cattle-stalls  and  barn-yard,  and  to  apply 
it  either  on  the  compost  heap  or  on  grass  lands. 

We  believe  that  mismanagement  in  the  saving  and  application 
of  manures  may  be  pointed  out  in  other  respects,  but  we  forbear 
particularizing  deficiencies  patent  to  every  one.  The  committee 
have  not  sought  to  present  striking  facts  or  new  theories,  but 
trust  that  even  a  common-place  report  will  not  have  been  in  vain, 
as  simply  calling  attention  to  a  subject  is  often  the  most  effectual 
way  to  induce  improvements  therein,  even  though  the  particular 
way  specified  is  open  to  objections.  A  few  years  since  an  agent 
of  the  once  famed  Bommer  came  into  an  agricultural  community 
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in  this  county,  and  succeeded  in  sponging  from  its  members  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars.  Superfcicd  observers  thought  that 
the  most  ^' ruraV  of  all  districts  in  the  state,  and  evidenced  this 
affair  as  complete  proof  thereof ;  but  the  result  has  proved  that 
seldom  if  ever  has  an  investment  been  made  that  returned  larger 
dividends.  We  noticed  afterwards  teams  drawing  muck  oftener 
than  ever  before.  Large  heaps  of  compost  rose  in  fair  propor- 
tions where  the  like  was  never  seen  before,  and  we  believe  that 
Boramer  may  justly  claim  to  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
prosperity  which  has  since  characterized  this  village,  and 
proudly,  too,  if  ethical  writers  could  but  prove  that  the  end 
always  justifies  the  means. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  the  farmers  of  Essex  who 
follow  their  vocation  for  profit  and  not  for  amusement,  to  attend 
more  to  resources  within  their  own  control,  and  think  less,  at 
present,  of  chemists'  laboratories  and  islands  of  the  Pacific — 
these  may  be  well  in  their  place,  but  on  this  subject,  as  on  some 

others, 

*'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  Jiot." 

WILLIAM  LITTLE,  Chairman. 
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Haverhill,  Nov.  8th,  1856. 
Allen  W.  Dodge,  Secretary,  &c.  ; — 

In  accordance  with  your  request  that  I  would  furnish  you 
with  some  account  of  my  observations  on  European  husbandry, 
for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  I  herewith  send  you  a  brief  communication.  I  am  un- 
der deep  obligations  to  yourself,  C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Board,  Gov.  Gardner,  Prof.  Nash,  and 
others,  for  ample  facilities  furnished  me  for  observation  while 
abroad.  With  the  letters  placed  in  my  hands,  I  found  ready 
access  to  all  sources  of  information  respecting  soil  cultivation, 
and  to  the  society  of  those  interested  in  promoting  the  great 
interests  of  agriculture. 

It  is  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  objections, 
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and  alleged  failure  of  experiments,  and  harsh  controver- 
sies in  the  leading;  agricultural  journals  respecting  the  theories 
and  deductions  of  purely  scientific  minds,  as  relating  to  the  soil 
and  its  products,  that  never  have  the  mutual  relationship  of 
science  and  agriculture,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
former  upon  the  latter,  been  more  generally  acknowledged  in 
England  and  Germany  than  at  the  present  time.  The  great  farm- 
ing experiment  in  that  county  in  England  after  which  our  own 
derives  its  name,  — the  county  of  Essex, — has  been  eminently 
successful.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Triptoe  farm,  owned  by 
Mr.  Mechi.  Here  the  facts  and  principles  furnished  by  science 
to  agriculture,  have  been  systematically  carried  out  upon  a 
grand  scale,  and  the  results  have  shown  the  wisdom  and  sagac- 
ity of  the  undertaking.  Upon  this  farm^  we  see  what  is  ac^ 
complished  by  saving  the  liquid  excrement  of  animals.  We  see 
the  value  of  applying  manures  to  the  soil  in  such  condition  that 
it  may  be  immediately  consumed  by  plants,  bringing  them  to 
maturity  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  We  see  the  re- 
sults of  economy  and  care,  in  saving  all  varieties  of  plant  nu- 
triment. We  see  the  advantage  of  drainage,  of  sub-soil  plough- 
ing, of  correct  science  in  the  formation  of  compost.  Here  we 
see  the  great  fact  established,  that  land  the  most  barren  and 
worthless,  may  by  science  and  skill  be  transmuted  into  fields 
mellow  and  fertile,  beyond  a  parallel,  and  that  the  operation 
may  be  a  -paying  one. 

Mr.  Mechi,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  first  of  June,  had 
already  taken  from  his  fields  three  heavy  crops  of  Italian  rye 
grass,  a  valuable  variety,  and  was  expecting  a  fourth  ready  for 
the  scythe  in  a  week.  His  method  is,  to  give  his  grounds  a 
thorough  drenching  with  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  vegetation 
begins  to  sprout  in  the  Spring,  and  a  short  time  after  this  rich 
prepared  plant-food  is  dispensed,  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  invites 
the  mower  to  the  fields.  This  removed,  another  drenching  fol- 
lows, and  another  crop  succeeds  ;  in  this  way,  he  has  secured 
seven  heavy  burdens  in  a  season.  All  the  manures  of  this  farm 
are  applied  to  the  land  in  the  liquid  form,  and  the  admirable 
arrangements  for  saving  and  preparing,  are  in  some  respects 
peculiar. 

The  cattle,  horses  and  swine  are  housed  over  brick-cemented 
drains,    and   the   solid    and   liquid   excrements  fall    together 
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through  crevices  in  the  flooring,  and  are  from  thence  carried 
by  iron  ducts  to  the  great  cistern,  where  enough  water  is  sup- 
plied to  render  the  whole  so  liquid  that  it  will  pass  through 
pipes  of  two  inch  diameter.  From  thence,  iron  pipes  are  car- 
ried under  ground  over  the  entire  circuit  of  the  farm,  and  a 
pump,  propelled  by  a  steam  engine,  forces  the  liquid  in  dingy, 
odorous  showers,  over  the  fields. 

The  sheep,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred,  (magnifi- 
cent animals,  such  as  are  seen  nowhere  else  but  in  England,) 
are  brought  under  cover  each  night,  and  their  pen  has  a  ce- 
mented bottom  and  surroundings,  so  that  all  the  liquid  of  the 
animals  is  saved.  The  amount  of  this  is  so  large,  that  a  cover- 
ing of  straw  is  required  as  often  as  once  in  24  hours  to  absorb 
the  liquid.  The  whole  decomposes  together,  forming  a  deep 
mass,  the  richness  of  which  is  made  apparent  by  the  strong 
odor  of  ammonia  which  pervades  the  enclosure.  I  suggested 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  lime  to  prevent  this  loss  of  volatile  am- 
monia, and  was  informed  that  it  had  been  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  pungent  smell  pervades  the  whole  establishment, 
but  I  was  told  that  none  of  the  animals  suffered  inconvenience 
from  it.  Will  not  our  Essex  farmers  who  have  flocks  of  sheep, 
derive  some  important  hints  from  this  description  ?  The  excre- 
ment of  sheep  approximates  nearer  to  that  of  fowls  and  the 
human  race,  in  value,  than  that  of  most  other  animals,  and  I 
think,  when  we  take  into  account  its  great  importance,  that  our 
farmers  lose  sight  of  their  interests  in  so  generally  abstaining 
from  rearing  them  on  their  farms. 

Manures  are  applied  in  the  liquid  form  very  generally  in 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Belgium,  In  the  former  country,  in 
the  month  of  May,  the  whole  atmosphere  was  redolent  with  the 
strong  odors.  The  farmers  were  in  their  fields  with  huge 
wooden  vessels  upon  wheels,  from  which,  with  long  handled 
buckets,  they  distributed  it  to  the  soil.  They  had  already  se- 
cured one,  and  in  some  instances  two  crops  of  grass.  I  ob- 
served this  in  those  elevated  valleys  where  the  seasons  and  cli- 
mate would  very  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  our  own  New 
England. 

Why  may  it  not  be  profitable  for  our  farmers  to  adopt  this 
■course,  and  thus  obtain  successive  crops  in  a  single  season  ? 
The  hay  crop  is  growing  more  valuable  and  important  every 
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year,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  may  not   be  much  in- 
creased at  a  great  profit,  by  the  means  described. 

The  use  of  guano  and  artificial  manure  is  rapidly  increasing' 
in  England.  The  enormous  sum  of  $25,000,000,  was  expended 
the  past  year  for  guano  alone,  and  a  million  of  fresh  acres  of 
land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation.  This  powerful  ferti- 
lizer has,  in  many  instances,  disappointed  our  farmers,  and  it 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  owing  to  the  frauds  practiced  by 
dealers.  Ignorant  or  unscrupulous  dealers  have  doubtless  sub- 
jected them  to  great  loss,  in  the  purchase  of  the  article,  and  the 
evil  will  not  be  removed  until  measures  are  taken  to  have  every 
parcel  correctly  analyzed  aud  placed  under  seal. 

The  super-phosphate  of  lime  as  prepared  from  bones,  is  a  fa- 
vorite fertilizer  in  England.  It  is  used  on  the  wheat  fields 
with  great  success.  It  is  prepared  mostly  by  large  manufactur- 
ers, but  in  numerous  instances  farmers  prepare  it  themselves. 
As  many  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  me  respecting  the  de- 
tails of  the  best  method  in  the  treatment  of  bones,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  describing  an  easy  and  practical  plan  of  manipu- 
lation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bones  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der by  grinding.  It  will  not  do  to  have  them  simply  beaten 
into  fragments, — they  must  be  finely  ground.  After  this  is  ac- 
complished, weigh  the  bone  dust,  and  if  there  are  fifty  pounds, 
take  three  bushels  of  ashes,  three  bushels  of  good  earth,  mix 
the  two  together,  and  form  a  mound  upon  a  barn  floor  or  out- 
house, with  a  cavity  in  the  centre  21  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep. 
Have  the  walls  of  this  cavity  flattened  with  a  shovel  and  made 
solid  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  yield  in  the  subsequent  stirring  of 
the  bones.  Place  the  bone  dust  in  the  cavity,  and  sprinkle  over 
and  incorporate  into  it,two  quarts  of  water,then  add  very  grad- 
ually 6  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  stirring  constantly.  The  mate- 
rials will  foam  and  rise  up,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
over  the  top.  Let  the  whole  rest  a  day  and  a  night,  then  add 
2  quarts  of  water  and  6  pounds  of  vitriol,  as  before.  Allow  it 
to  again  rest  24  hours,  and  then  shovel  the  whole  together, 
ashes,  earth  and  paste,  and  it  will  form  a  rich  heap  ready  for 
the  field.  It  will  be  advantageous  to  add  a  bushel  or  two  of 
guano  to  the  heap,  as  in  case  there  is  any  uncombined  acid  it 
will  unite  with  the  free  ammonia  and  form  a  sulphate,  which 
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will  add  much  to  its  value.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  the  grind- 
ing of  the  bones.  I  know  of  no  apparatus  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose in  our  county. 

The  economy  and  vigilance  manifested  in  saving  all  fertiliz- 
ing material  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  In  Northen  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  our 
carriage  was  followed  by  children  for  miles,  to  secure  the  drop- 
pings of  our  horses  upon  the  road.  Large  heaps  of  manure 
were  seen  by  the  side  of  dwellings,  packed  away  as  our  farmers 
pack  the  pumice  in  straw,  in  cider  making.  Decayed  leaves, 
road  dust,  soot  from  chimnies, — all  is  saved  ;  nothing  that  will 
cause  a  plant  to  grow  is  overlooked. 

In  arable  husbandry,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Belgians  far  exceed 
the  English.  Such  fields  of  wheat  and  rye  can  no  where  else 
be  found  in  Europe.  Every  inch  of  land  is  under  cultivation, 
and  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  even  by  the  way- 
side, without  repeated  croppings  during  the  summer.  The  field 
of  Waterloo  has  not  in  the  lapse  of  years  forgotten  the  drench- 
ing of  the  sanguine  element,  on  the  day  when  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  battled  for  their  crowns.  Wheat  fields  and  rye  fields 
still  cover  the  extended  area,  and  the  grain  roots  are  still  stim- 
ulated by  the  best  blood  of  the  sons  of  France  and  England. 

But  time,  and  your  space  will  not  allow  me  to  extend  the  sub- 
ject. I  did  not  design  to  attempt  method  or  detail  in  what  I 
might  present  in  this  communication,  but  simply  to  group  to- 
gether a  few  facts,  from  which  our  husbandmen  may  derive  use- 
ful hints  and  suggestions.  I  may,  perhaps,  present  the  results 
of  my  observations  in  a  more  extended  manner,  through  another 
channel  of  communication,  if  upon  consideration  it  is  thought 
advisable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  R.  NICHOLS. 
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FARMS  . 

From  the  course  of  action  adopted  by  the  Society  for  the 
present  year,  in  raising  their  premiums  for  farm  management 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars,  it  is  obvious  that  the  object  is,  in 
their  judgment,  one  of  great  importance,  if  not  paramount  to  all 
others.  The  object  of  the  Trustees  was  two-fold  ;  first,  to  bring 
the  attention  of  farmers  back,  if  possible,  to  the  same  view  of 
the  subject,  which  was  taken  by  the  Society  and  the  public  in 
the  days  of  our  early  history  ;  and  secondly,  to  draw  out  such 
statements  of  the  various  modes  of  management,  as  when  pub- 
lished by  the  Society,  should  stimulate  others  to  engage  in  sim- 
ilar improvements. 

But  the  Society  seems  doomed  to  disappointment.  Why  it 
should  be  so,  is  more  mysterious  than  ever.  To  say  nothing  of 
fancy  farming,  in  which  old  Essex  is  certainly  not  wanting,  it 
is  believed  that  the  general  style  of  substantial,  productive 
farming  here,  is  not  exceeded,  if  equalled,  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  premiums  held  out 
for  the  present  year,  two  claimants  only  have  appeared,  and  for 
some  reason  one  of  them  has  withdrawn.  Two  visits  were 
made  by  the  Committee, — the  first  in  June,  the  second  in  Sep- 
tember. 

George  F.  Devereux,  of  Danvers,  is  the  only  claim- 
ant. His  statement  will  be  read  with  interest.  From  the  run- 
down condition  in  which  he  found  his  farm  two  years  ago,  he 
has  contrived  to  bring  it  into  such  a  state  that  he  is  straitened 
for  room  where  "  he  may  bestow  his  fruits  and  his  goods."  He 
has  already  expended  one  thousand  dollars  upon  the  buildings 
in  repairs,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Committee's  visit  in  Sep- 
tember, the  frame  of  a  barn  upon  the  ground  for  raising,  60  by 
40  feet.  Other  improvements  are  projected  and  in  progress,  and 
the  evident  ambition  of  the  owner  to  bring  his  farm  up  to  the 
first  rank,  is  certainly  most  commendable. 

The  Committee,  however,  in  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  the  Society,  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Devereux  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  | 
a  first  class  farm  at  the  present  time.  The  rule  requires  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  into  view  "  the  entire  management  and  cultiva- 
tion, including  lands,  buildings,  fences,  orchards,  crops,  stock, 
and  all  other  appendages.''  This  rule  has  hitherto  been  strictly 
enforced,  and  for  the  Committee  to  depart  from  it  just  as  the 
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Society  has  nearly  doubled  its  premiums,  would  be  taking  a  re- 
sponsibility upon  themselves  which  they  are  uawilliug  to  as- 
sume. 

Having  said  thus  much  officially,  adverse,  indeed,  to  all  that 
our  private  and  personal  feelings  would  dictate,  we  proceed  to 
allude  to  a  few  of  the  improvements  where  we  can  bestow  un- 
qualified praise. 

The  onion,  corn,  carrot,  strawberry  and  potato  crops,  occupy 
most  of  that  portion  of  the  farm  which  was  cultivated  by  the 
former  owner.  But  Mr.  Devereux's  enterprise  and  energy  have 
carried  him  beyond  this  limit.  The  part  of  the  farm  lying  be- 
yond the  cultivated  portion  referred  to,  is  just  now  in  its  chrys- 
alis state.  The  alders  and  bushes  are  yielding,  and  are  made 
to  do  pennance,  and  to  work  restitution  for  their  long  riot  in 
the  Goshen  of  the  farm.  They  are  piled  upon  or  near  the  spot 
where  they  grew,  as  is  appropriate,  oyster  shells  being  inter- 
mixed throughout,  layer  for  layer,  the  whole  then  covered  with 
earth,  and  burnt.  The  kiln  requires  about  two  weeks  of  burn- 
ing. The  lime  and  ashes  are  applied  to  the  soil  in  various 
ways,  both  alone  and  in  compost ;  both  on  corn  and  grass.  Mr. 
D.  informed  the  Committee  that  it  required  about  fifty  bushels 
shells  to  make  five  of  lime,  and  the  shells  are  drawn  by  horse 
teams  from  South  Danvers  and  Salem.  And  yet  he  is  satisfied  that 
it  pays.  He  showed  us  a  field  of  moss-covered  land,  one  acre  of 
which  had  had  a  dressing  of  three  cords  of  oyster  shell  lime, 
and  one  of  stable  manure  ;  and  that  dressing  had  changed  the 
hay  crop  of  one-half  a  ton  in  1855,  to  one  of  a  ton  and  a  half  in 
1856.  The  present  year  has  been  remarkable  for  grass,  it  is 
true,  but  the  great  change  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
oyster  shell  lime  and  his  skilful  application  of  it. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  D.'s  statement,  that  he  intends  here- 
after to  give  more  attention  to  his  orchard.  Other  important 
improvements  are  also  in  contemplation,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  effected. 

As  Mr.  Devereux's  statement  is  so  full  and  explicit,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  the  Committee  to  add  anything  more  than  to 
recommend  a  gratuity  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

DAYID  CHOATE,  ) 

ANDREW  DODGE,        J  Committee. 
THOMAS  E.  PAYSON, ) 

?alem.  Nov.  17th,  1866.  15 
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GEORGE  F.  DEVEREUX'S  STATEMENT. 

I  have  owned  and  occupied  my  farm  since  1854  ;  having  cui- 
tivated  it  consequently  three  seasons.  When  I  purchased  it,  it 
was  in  very  indifferent  order.  It  consists  of  thirty-two  acres 
of  land,  about  equally  divided  into  two  fields.  The  front  field 
was  mostly  under  the  plough  when  I  took  the  farm.  It  had 
been  cultivated  chiefly  upon  shares  for  several  years,  and  se- 
verely cropped  during  the  whole  time, — regard  being  naturally 
paid,  under  such  circumstances,  to  deriving  from  it  the  utmost 
immediate  profit,  without  reference  to  improvement.  The  back 
field  contained  about  ten  acres  of  grass  land,  with  about  five 
or  sis  acres  of  wood  and  bushes.  The  mowing  was  entirely 
run  out,  cutting  not  more  than  an  average  of  half  a  ton  per  acre  ; 
having  been  very  little  cultivated,  in  any  manner,  for  many 
years.  The  walls  were  foul  with  bushes  and  weeds.  There 
was  no  drainage,  although  some  portion  of  the  land  was  low 
and  swampy,  and  covered  with  flags  and  weeds  natural  to  such 
tracts.  There  were  a  few  old  apple  trees  upon  the  place,  in 
very  bad  order  from  long  neglect ;  and  a  few  young  ones,  that 
had  been  set  out,  but  suffered  to  go  to  waste  from  the  same 
want  of  care.  The  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  were  in  miserable 
order. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  create  a  show-place  by  mere  expendi- 
ture of  money  ;  for  I  did  not  feel  myself  in  a  position  for  such 
an  undertaking.  My  aim  has  been  to  bring  about  a  constant 
and  gradual  improvement  by  careful  and  prudent  management, 
as  fast  as  I  was  able.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  well  what  I 
have  attempted  at  all.  I  have  repaired  all  the  buildings  and 
put  them  in  good  order.  Last  year  I  built  a  corn  house  16  by 
25  feet,  with  a  cellar  and  open  shed  beneath  it.  My  crops  are 
so  much  increased,  that  I  am  now  putting  up  a  new  barn,  forty 
by  sixty  feet,  and  eighteen  feet  post,  with  a  cellar  underneath. 
I  found  about  eleven  acres,  out  of  the  sixteen  in  the  front  field, 
under  the  plough.  I  have  kept  the  same  in  cultivation  through 
the  three  summers,  manuring  it  thoroughly,  in  order  to  get  it 
into  suitable  condition  to  lay  down  to  grass.  I  have  sowed 
two  acres  of  it  this  fall,  with  rye  and  grass  seed,  after  a  crop 
of  oats  cut  green  and  cured  for  fodder.  I  have  now  upon  the 
rest  of  the  field,  three  acres  in  Indian  corn,  two  in  carrots, 
about  six  in  onions,  about  half  an  acre  in  marrow  squashes,  and 
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perhaps  an  eighth  of  au  acre  in  a  strawberry  bed  set  out  this 
vSpring.  During  the  two  last  years,  I  have  planted  about  two 
hundred  young  apple  trees  of  the  best  varieties,  and  trimmed 
out,  cleaned  and  grafted  all  the  old  ones.  Out  of  all  the  trees 
I  have  set  out,  I  have  lost  but  two  or  three.  They  are  all  grow- 
ing fast  and  well.  I  think  this  field  now  produces  fully  one- 
half  more  than  when  I  commenced  with  it. 

I  have  used  stable  manure,  night-soil  composted  with  meadow 
muck,  shell  lime,  and  small  quantities  of  guano  and  DeBurg's 
phosphate.  The  land  had  never  been  ploughed  deeper  than 
four  or  five  inches.  I  have  gradually  increased  the  depth  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches.  I  have  deepened  the  cultivation  as  fast 
as  I  thought  to  be  prudent,  making  considerable  use  latterly  of 
the  Michigan  double  plough.  Last  year  I  used  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cords  of  manure,  and  about  twenty  cords  more 
still,  this  past  Spring. 

In  the  back  field,  I  broke  up  last  year  two  acres  and  a  half, 
which  I  manured  with  a  night-soil  compost  and  laid  down  to 
grass.  Last  fall  I  also  broke  up  another  acre,  which  I  manured 
with  shell  lime,  one  cord  stable  to  three  cords  shell  lime,  and 
laid  down  also  to  grass.  This  spring  I  broke  up  two  acres 
more  of  the  old  grass  land,  manured  with  stable  manure,  three 
cords  per  acre,  and  planted  with  potatoes.  I  also  cleared  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  the  wood  land,  of  the  birch  bushes  and 
other  growth,  manured  it  with  three  cords  stable  manure,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  I  also  cleared  another  acre  of  bushes  and 
under-brush,  leaving  a  handsome  growth  of  young  trees  stand- 
ing. 

I  have  opened  drains  through  the  piece  of  low  land  before 
mentioned,  which  stretches  across  the  middle  of  this  field.  By 
way  of  experiment,  I  spread  four  horse-cart-loads  of  shell  lime 
upon  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  this  swale,  which  bore  noth- 
ing but  flags  and  trash  not  worth  cutting.  The  result  was,  that 
it  brought  in  a  crop  of  herds  grass  and  clover  ;  and  I  cut  upon 
it  excellent  hay  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 
This  spring,  I  set  out  in  the  back  part  of  this  field  from  sixty 
to  seventy  young  apple  trees, — intending  to  break  up  the  ground 
they  occupy,  this  fall,  for  cultivation.  The  first  year  I  cut 
about  five  tons  of  hay  ;  this  year,  ten  tons  of  hay,  besides  three 
tons  of  oat  fodder.     All  my  onion  ground  had  eight  cords  to 
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the   acre.      The  corn  and  potatoes  were  manured  in  the  hill. 

I  do  my  work  with  a  team  of  two  horses ;  and  keep  two 
cows  and  two  yearling  heifers,  and  pigs.  I  employ,  on  an  aver- 
age, two  men  beside  myself, — hiring  boys  from  the  village,  at 
times,  to  weed  onions  and  carrots. 

My  purpose  is  to  lay  down  to  grass,  piece  by  piece,  the  land 
which  has  been  under  cultivation  ;  and  break  up  in  the  same 
proportion  of  the  worn-out  grass  land,  till  I  get  it  all  in  good 
order. 

I  cannot  get  along  as  fast  as  I  should  wish,  on  account  of  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  manure.  The  shell  lime 
which  I  have  used,  I  burned  upon  the  farm,  I  have  had  so 
much  to  do  to  put  the  premises  in  tolerable  order,  from  the 
general  bad  condition  in  which  I  found  them,  that  I  have  had 
little  opportunity,  as  yet,  to  attend  to  any  special  matters. 

Danvers  Centre,  Sept.  29th,  1856. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO   THE    COMMITTEE'S  REPORT   ON 

FARMS. 

SUBMITTED     BY     THE     CHAIRMAN. 

It  has  for  a  considerable  time  appeared  obvious  to  many  who 
have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, that  our  Annual  Transactions  were  in  danger  of  taking  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  former  years,  as  to  seem  to  the 
reader  to  be  a  mere  re-print  of  them.  Our  indefatigable  Secre- 
tary has  long  observed  this  tendency,  and  has  spoken  of  it  with 
earnest  apprehension.  Others  have  remarked  the  same  thing. 
Stereotyping  the  doings  and  the  reports  of  previous  years,  or 
seeming  to  do  so,  has  been  the  subject  of  observation  in  the 
operations  of  societies  of  a  different  character,  in  reference  to 
themselves.  In  an  address  delivered  recently  before  the  Soci- 
ety for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West,  the  speaker  said  : — "  Societies  tend  to  become  dry  and 
mechanical,  falling  into  a  routine,  and  losing  new  growths. 
Those  institutions  that  are  nearest  to  human  life,  that  feel  its 
transforming  power  most,  will  quietly  change  as  it  changes  ; 
just  as  the  skull  accommodates  itself  to  the  expanding  brain  ; 
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and  they  lire  on  without  revolution,  while  those  that  arc  forti- 
fied against  change,  and  are  meant  by  their  donors  to  be  for- 
ever the  same,  will  in  the  end,  not  only  be  changed  of  necessity, 
but  undergo  changes  by  the  worst  revolutionary  processes.  To 
avoid  this,  we  must  become  ligneous,  growing  upon  old  growths, 
and  not  herbaceous,  planted  every  spring  and  dying  every  win- 
ter." Our  Agricultural  Society,  if  it  should  not  seem  like 
taking  too  much  credit  to  itself,  had  conceived  the  idea  incul- 
cated by  the  foregoing  extract,  and  had  acted  upon  it,  before  it 
was  so  inculcated.  When  the  Society  perceived  that  the 
method  formerly  pursued  of  offering  premiums  for  superior 
farm  management,  failed  of  obtaining  a  full  response,  it  partially 
changed  its  mode  of  operation.  The  public  mind  having 
changed,  the  Society  began  to  adapt  itself  to  that  change  ;  when 
the  farmers  became  disinclined  to  report  their  farms,  the  Society 
began  to  send  out  an  agent  to  see  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  agricultural  enterprise  in  Essex  county  is 
dead,  or  even  sleeping.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  be 
working  with  unwonted  activity.  The  only  trouble  is,  it  is  so 
busy  that  it  cannot  stop  to  report  itself.  Experiments  are  be- 
ing made  as  they  have  never  been  made  before.  But  these 
experiments,  as  might  be  expected  where  there  is  no  harmony 
of  action,  are  more  or  less  scattering  and  discordant.  What  is 
needed  now,  is  the  converging  and  the  perpetuating  power  of 
the  Society.  To  become  available  to  all,  they  must  be  collect- 
ed, scrutinized,  analyzed  and  passed  through  the  crucible.  Not 
an  experiment  that  is  made  among  the  farmers  of  the  county, 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  should  be  permitted  to  be  kept  in  a 
corner.  In  this  sense,  whatever  is  "  whispered  in  the  ear  in 
closets,  should  be  told  upon  the  house-tops."  The  circumstan- 
ces in  which  we  are  providentially  placed  by  a  recent  event, 
call  on  us  to  put  forth  an  effort  in  the  direction  above  intima- 
ted. In  order  to  make  the  rich  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell 
answer  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  now  departed  donor, 
— a  gift  for  experimental  purposes  only,  is  it  not  immensely 
important  to  gather  up  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
county,  that  it  may  be  made  to  bear  first  upon  the  farm  itself, 
and  thence  to  be  radiated  in  every  direction  ? 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  changing  our  established  modes 
of  operation,     Radical  changes  are  to  be  watched  with  a  scruti- 
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nizin^,  an  anxious  eye.  Once  open  the  door  of  innovation,  and 
that  door  will  be  hard  to  shut.  But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  such  as  are  radical  and  those  that  only  seem  so.  It  is 
certainly  possible  to  hate  the  turf,  and  yet  to  love  the  soil, — to 
hate  the  horse-race,  and  yet  to  love  the  horse  !  buch  changes  as 
are  here  hinted  at,  will  not  be  likely  to  find  favor  in  our  Society, 
unless  young  America  should  become  more  rampant  than  the 
present  substratum  of  fogydom  will  admit. 

Of  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  as  I  am  advocating,  how- 
ever, several  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  have  become  so 
impressed,  that  they  have  voluntarily  contributed  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  partial  exploration  of  the  county  during  the 
year  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  inquiries  have  related  chiefly 
to  manures  and  their  application,  as  being  a  subject  underlying  all 
others,  and  in  importance,  overshadowing  all  others.  These 
inquiries  have  been  extended  into  twelve  different  towns  in  the 
county,  and  in  some  cases  to  as  many  as  five  different  farms  in 
the  same  town.  And  it  has  been  most  gratifying  to  notice  the 
kindness  and  promptness  with  which  every  inquiry  has  been 
answered,  both  orally  and  by  letter.  To  "  collect  and  diffuse 
information,"  is  an  object  at  least  as  important  for  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  as  for  a  State  Board  of  Education,  whose  business 
it  is  made  by  law,  and  thus  far  has  proved  as  pleasant  as  it  is 
important,  and  will  be  continued  or  discontinued  of  course, 
accordingly  as  the  Society  shall  smile  or  frown  upon  it. 

In  making  a  small  circuit  through  a  portion  of  the  county 
during  last  year,  for  the  same  general  purpose,  it  was  apparent, 
that  from  motives  of  delicacy,  gentlemen  were  frequently 
reluctant  to  communicate  fully,  when  informed  that  facts  so 
collected  were  intended  for  publication.  This  year  it  is  under- 
stood that  names  will  not  be  published.  A  list,  however,  will 
be  left  with  the  secretary  for  reference,  that  any  one  may  be 
able  to  verify  any  statement  herein  made. 

The  unprecedented  prices  which  the  public  are  willing  to  pay 
for  choice  pears,  calls  for  the  attention  of  fruit-growers,  and  is 
receiving  it.  A  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Mr.  A.,  this  being  the 
first  place  visited,  viz  :  July  2,  broke  up  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  which  had  been  a  pasture  for  twenty-two  years. 
Upon  a  part  of  it,  containing  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  acres, 
he  planted  out  in  the  spring  of  1854,  from  400  to  450  pear 
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trees,  from  his  owu  nursery.  From  scveu  to  eight  cords  per 
acre  of  muscle  bed  mud  had  been  applied  the  first  year  after 
ploughing,  and  potatoes  were  planted. 

Trenches  were  first  dug  for  the  trees  with  a  crowbar  spade. 
Oyster  shells  were  thrown  into  the  trenches,  and  with  the 
exception  of  muscle  mud  applied  to  the  potatoe  crop,  no 
other  manure  was  used,  except  ashes.  The  trenches  were  dug 
fifteen  inches  wide.  Hair-lime  from  the  tanneries,  or  ashes 
have  since  been  dug  in  round  the  trees,  in  spring,  and  a  half 
bushel  of  tan  is  applied  to  each  tree  in  the  fall  to  defend  them 
from  the  mice,  being  first  mulched,  however,  for  the  two  first 
Seasons.  Mr.  A.  thinks  ho  should  have  lost  one  half  of  his 
trees  had  this  been  omitted.  The  previous  owner,  (father  of 
Mr.  A.)  purchased  his  seedlings,  some  thousands  in  all,  and  had 
them  grafted  during  the  winter  season  ;  they  were  preserved  by 
keeping  them  in  the  cellar,  and  covering  the  roots  with  moist 
earth  or  sand.  When  quite  small  the  whip  grafting  was,  and 
still  is,  preferred,  but  afterwards,  cleft  grafting.  The  largest 
of  these  sell  from  the  nursery  at  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
each. 

The  slug  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  pear  tree,  as  the  canker 
worm  is  of  the  apple  tree,  and  they  give  it  an  appearance  nearly 
as  bad. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  successful  experiment  made  to 
save  a  tree,  where  the  bark  near  the  ground  had  died,  or  had 
been  taken  ofl'  by  the  mice,  viz  :  seedlings  set  out  around  the 
tree,  and  inserted  into  it,  to  supply  the  sap.  This  must  always 
be  considered  a  great  triumph  of  horticultural  skill,  and  which 
is  generally  done  as  proof  of  fMll  merely  ;  but  which  in  the  case 
of  pears,  at  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  apiece,  must  pay. 

Mr.  A.'s  method  of  treating  his  trees  is  full  of  instruction  to 
all  of  less  experience.  Many  would  say  the  trees  are  too  much 
crowded  ;  indeed  the  standard  stocks  are  but  fifteen  feet  apart ; 
and  the  dwarf  trees  are  between  the  rows,  though  so  set  out  as 
to  stand  opposite  the  spaces  and  not  the  trees  themselves.  But 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  system  adopted  is,  the  cutting  in,  or 
as  some  would  say,  the  annual  topping  down  of  every  tree.  One 
half  of  the  previous  years  growth  is  taken  off  in  the  spring. 
By  this  method,  the  trees  are  kept  down  ;  winds  afiect  them 
less,  and  they  are  within  reach  when  pruning  and  picking  the 
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fruit.  The  Urbaniste  is  but  about  ten  feet  high,  and  one  of 
this  kind  has  twenty  limbs  within  five  feet  of  the  ground.  In 
1855  no  manure  was  used  at  all  ;  this  year,  one  half  bushel  of 
tanners  hair  with  ashes  was  applied  to  each  tree. 

The  apple  orchard  exhibited  the  same  marks  of  attention 
and  thriftiness  as  the  pear.  From  300  to  400  trees,  either 
already  in,  or  approaching  the  bearing  state,  strike  the  visitor 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  They  stand  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  apart. 

Here  then  is  a  farm  of  but  eighteen  acres,  one-third  of  which  is 
unavailable  for  ledges,  yet  yielding  a  most  remunerative  crop 
on  the  remainder.  Mr.  A.  employs  but  two  men,  and  only 
about  one-fifth  part  of  their  time  is  spent  among  the  trees  ;  or 
perhaps  it  might  amount  to  one  half  of  one  man's  time.  The 
hay  field,  the  garden,  the  strawberries,  raspberries.  &c.,  require 
the  remaining  time. 

There  is  one  object  of  interest  upon  this  farm  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  indeed,  some  eminent  geologists  have 
already  been  to  visit  it.  It  is  a  glacial  groove,  or  rather  two  of 
them,  in  a  solid  ledge,  one  of  them  having  once  been  a  hundred 
feet  long,  but  now  broken  up  in  part.  The  conjecture  is,  that 
it  is  the  effect  of  long  wearing  of  the  ice,  in  some  remote  age 
of  the  world.  Such  appearances  are  found  among  the  Alps, 
but  rarely  in  our  country. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  this  farm,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  fruit  raising  is  highly  profitable  when  well  managed.  Mr. 
A.  relieves  himself  for  a  portion  of  every  day's  heavy  profes- 
sional duties,  to  labor  among  the  trees.  No  physician  ever 
watched  the  varying  symptoms  of  the  patient  more  assiduously 
than  he  does  the  appearance  exhibited  in  this  orchard.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  As  we  said  before,  it  must  pay. 
When  the  price  of  a  half  rotten  winter  Nellis  is  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  in  the  market,  and  a  sound  one,  half  a  dollar — when 
a  gentleman  at  a  select  party  will  pass  round  a  plate  of  pears, 
and  whisper  to  a  friend,  that,  though  he  is  almost  ashamed  of  it, 
yet  he  really  gave  Jive  dollars  apiece  for  them,  (a  well  authenti- 
cated fact  of  last  winter's  occurrence)  then  it  is  worth  while  to 
cultivate  fruit  for  the  profit  of  it.  The  French  nation  will  be 
able  to  furnish  new  names  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  ;  for  such  names  as  Duchess  de  Angouleme, 
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the  Grey  Doyenne,  and  Beurc  Gris  D'Hiver  Nouveau,  have 
already  become  prosaic.  This  is  about  one  half,  and  the  self- 
sealing  cans,  or  other  modes  of  keeping  fruit  for  a  year  or  two, 
account  for  the  balance,  and  a  good  natured  public  foot  the 
bills.  All  success  to  the  growers  of  choice  fruit,  and  mercy  on 
the  purse  of  the  consumers  when  they  need  it  ! 

The  second  farm  visited  was  Mr.  B.'s,  of  course.  His  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  manures  will  be  detailed  in  another  part  of 
this  report.  Of  his  style  of  farming  generally,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  terms  too  high.  My  stay  at  his  place,  though  on  a 
rainy  day,  would  furnish  materials  for  an  entire  report.  I 
cannot  find  time,  however,  to  even  allude  to  all  I  saw.  As  this 
has  not  generally  proved  a  good  year  for  squashes,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  that  Mr.  B.'s  crop  is  worth  more  than  last  year's,  when 
he  had  twelve  tons  to  the  acre.  He  generally  ploughs  in  a 
dressing  of  green  barn  manure,  and  harrows,  if  on  the  sod.  The 
hills  are  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  Five  seeds  are  planted  in 
each  hill,  and  three  are  left  to  grow.  The  ground  is  stirred 
five  or  six  times  with  a  horse  hoe  or  cultivator,  and  hand-hoed 
three  times.  Two  or  three  shovelsful  of  night-soil  and  meadow 
mud  well  mixed,  are  put  in  each  hill.  The  holes  are  made  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  depth.  "  The  worm 
at  the  root,"says  Mr.  B., "affects  none  but  a  crop  too  sparingly  ma- 
nured." One  other  fact  in  favor  of  high  manuring  was  learned 
at  Mr.  B.'s,  viz :  when  he  took  the  farm,  23  years  ago,  it  was 
overrun  with  white  weed  ;  but  good  culture  and  heavy  manur- 
ing exterminated  the  whole,  the  grass  became  so  vigorous  as 
to  bind  it  out  and  keep  it  out.  Mr.  B.  has  always  raised  fine 
crops  of  winter  rye  ;  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre  is  a  common 
crop  ;  and  the  straw  is  worth  about  as  much  as  English  hay.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  is  mowed  close  in- 
stead of  being  reaped  or  cradled.  Mr.  B.  has  a  mile  of  under- 
ground drain.  He  estimates  his  crops  to  be  worth  $5000,  and 
says  it  has  cost  about  $3000  to  carry  it  on.  But  interesting  as  it 
might  be  to  dwell  on  a  case  of  successful  farming,  regard  to 
brevity  forbids  it  further. 

After  visting  several  farms,  and  preparing  to  report 
tliemafter  the  plan  adopted  last  year,  it  occurred  to  the 
undersigned  that  more  good  would  result  from  giving  at- 
attention  to  a  single  point,  and  reporting  more  fully  upon 
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that.  In  selecting  a  subject,  that  of  manures  presented 
itself  as  being  paramount  in  importance  to  all  others.  And 
knowing  that  guano  and  super-phosphate  of  lime  were  attract- 
ing attention,  it  seemed  desirable  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  tried  ;  the  kind  of  land  to 
which  they  had  been  applied  ;  the  particular  crops  upon  which 
experiments  had  been  made,  and  the  results. 

Continuing  the  alphabetical  designation  of  gentlemen,  whose 
farms  have  come  under  notice,  that  of  Mr.  C.  is  next  in  order. 
He  took  fifty  loads  of  meadow  mud  from  the  bog  last  fall,  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  for  the  action  of  the  frost  till  spring  upon 
the  spot  where  it  was  thrown  out,  or  perhaps  drawn  up,  not 
however  cgmposting  it  with  anything.  In  the  spring  he  pur- 
chased seven  bags  of  DeBurg's  super-phosphate  of  lime,  and 
applied  four  and  a  half  of  them  to  his  field  of  corn,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meadow  mud.  The  mud  was  in  a  fine  mellow 
state  at  planting  time,  and  a  good  shovel  full  was  put  in  each 
hill.  A  large  spoonful  of  the  lime  was  then  put  in  each  hill 
and  stirred  into  the  mud,  being  in  quantity  at  the  rate  of  just 
about  400  lbs  to  the  acre.  Four  acres  were  planted  in  this 
manner,  and  the  failure  may  be  called  a  total  one.  On  the  19th 
of  September,  I  went  over  the  field  with  the  gentleman  whose 
experiments  will  be  described  next.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  five  bushels  of  handsome  corn  upon  the  whole  four  acres  ! 
The  stalks  themselves  were  meagre  and  stinted  in  height 
and  size. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  are  not  easy  to  be  discovered.  The 
land  was  not  rich  indeed,  but  it  was  land  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding owner  usually  took  about  30  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
when  putting  on  about  twelve  ox-cart  loads  of  barnyard  manure. 
The  amount  of  acid  in  the  meadow  mud  was  small,  very  small, 
hardly  coloring  the  litmus  paper  with  which  it  was  tested,  at 
all.  What  a  more  extended  analysis  of  the  mud  would  have 
disclosed  making  it  unfit  for  corn,  can  not  be  determined.  The 
place  from  which  it  was  taken,  was  where  it  must  have  received 
a  considerable  amount  of  vegetable  deposit  annually,  from  tlie 
falling  leaves.  The  ■potatoes,  manured  in  the  same  manner,  were 
good.  Thirty  hills  would  probably  make  a  bushel,  (long  reds.) 
Turnips,  occasionally  found  in  the  hill  with  corn,  were  of  great 
size.  The  land  was  loamy — a  part  of  it  rather  flat,  and  the 
water  may  have  stood  upon  some  spots  of  it.  at  times.     A  large 
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part  of  the  field,  however,  was  well  situated  for  corn,  and  cer- 
tainly presented  no  very  strong  inducement  to  Mr.  C.  to  try 
super-phosphate  with  meadow  mud  upon  Indian  corn  again. 
Upon  cabbage  the  eilcct  was  good.  Mr.  C.  planted  cabbage 
seed  with  super-phosphate,  and  no  other  manure  ;  and  along 
side  of  this,  he  planted  cabbage  seed  without  manure  of  any 
kind.  This  experiment  was  most  satisfactory,  the  super-phos- 
phate giving  a  fine  crop,  where,  without  it,  there  would  have 
been  none.  The  result  is,  that  upon  Mr.  C.'s  farm,  DeBurg's 
super-phosphate  of  lime  has  done  ivell  on  potatoes,  and  very  tvell 
on  turnips,  and  cabbage,  while,  with  regard  to  the  corn  crop,  Mr. 
C."s  remark  was,  "I  think  I  have  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  by  my  experiment.''  He  believes  much  of  the  failure 
was  owing  to  the  mud ;  but  that  is  not  so  easy  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  D.'s  farm  adjoins  the  last,  and  the  effect  of  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  upon  corn  is  about  the  same.  Upon  the 
largest  part  of  his  cornfield  of  three  acres,  manured  with 
compost  manure,  well  mixed  and  made  fine  by  forking  over, 
and  applied  at  the  rate  of  twelve  ox  cart  loads  to  the  acre, 
there  appeared  to  be  from  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  of  corn 
(when  shelled)  to  the  acre.  While  on  the  portion  along  side  of 
this,  with  no  manure  but  the  super  phosphate  of  lime  (De  Burg's 
No.  1)  there  would  not  have  beenj7ve.  On  potatoes  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  has  not  done  so  well  for  Mr.  D.  as  for  Mr. 
C,  but  a  short  distance  off  ;  thirty-six  hills  made  a  bushel, 
where  the  compost  manure  was  put  on  ;  but  along  side,  with 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  about  400 
to  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  it  took  seventy-eight  hills  to  make  a 
bushel.  Mr.  D.  makes  everything  contribute  to  the  compost 
heap  within  his  reach.  With  never  more  than  three  cows,  one 
horse,  and  two  or  three  swine,  receiving  contributions  from  the 
sink,  the  vault,  the  road-wash,  &c.,  he  prepares  thirty-six  good 
ox  cart  loads  a  year. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  above 
mentioned  are  exceedingly  obscure.  The  following  cases  pre- 
sent an  agreeable  contrast. 

Mr.  E.'s  farm  being  some  twenty  miles  north  of  the  last 
named,  is  chiefly  sandy  land,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  Merri- 
mack river  ;  the  field,  which  was  the  subject  of  experiment,  was 
a   part  of  a  large  tract  which  has  been   lying   common  for 
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twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  even  swarded 
over.  Mr.  E.  thinks  the  long  fallow  of  ten  years  did  somewhat 
to  enrich  it ;  but  it  was  not  till  last  spring  that  the  enterprising 
owner  commenced  his  experiments.  He  then  spread  on  some 
thirty-two  rather  small  ox-cart  loads  of  stable  manure,  consid- 
erably mixed  with  loam,  however,  and  planted  it  in  seven 
inches  deep.  Upon  one  acre  of  this  field  he  then  spread  three 
hundred  pounds  of  guano,  (Peruvian,  No.  1,)  and  upon  the  other 
acre  he  spread  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  super-phosphate  of 
lime.  The  land  was  then  farrowed  three  and  one-half  feet 
apart,  and  a  table  spoonful  of  plaster  was  dropped  in  the  fur- 
rows, so  as  to  make  the  hills  about  thren  feet  apart.  This,  how- 
ever, he  thought,  proved  too  near.  He  dropped  six  kernels  in 
a  hill,  but  found  it  one  too  many,  as  is  always  the  case  when  all 
the  seed  coraes  up.  The  corn  came  up  well,  but  remained  low 
and  small  till  about  the  25th  of  June.  Soon  after  this,  say 
first  of  July,  it  commenced  growing,  and  had  a  very  great 
growth.  On  account  of  the  thickness,  as  he  believes,  there  were 
many  false  stalks.  From  about  the  20th  of  July,  however,  to 
the  10th  of  August,  there  was  no  rain,  and  about  one-half  was 
given  up  as  spoiled.  The  remainder  was  more  moist,  and  suf- 
fered less.  The  August  rains  revived  much  of  it,  so  that  only 
about  half  an  acre  was  lost  by  drought ;  but  about  the  same 
quantity  suffered  from  the  abundant  subsequent  rains. 

The  guano  had  been  applied  to  the  moist  acre,  and  the  super- 
phosphate upon  the  dry.  The  whole  crop  was  prostrated  by  a 
wind  about  the  last  of  filling  time  in  September.  The  result  was, 
about  ten  bushels  more  from  the  dry  acre  where  the  super-phos- 
phate was  applied,  than  on  the  moist  one  where  the  guano  was. 
There  were  184  full  bushel  baskets  of  husked  corn,  and  "  the 
smallest  amount  of  corn  unfit  to  grind,"  says  Mr.  E.,  "I  ever 
saw  from  the  same  amount."  Mr.  E.  thinks  he  shall  try  the 
super- phosphate  again,  but  not  the  guano.  The  184  bushels  of 
ears  will  make  46  of  shelled  corn. 
Mr.  E.  further  experimented  to  some  extent  upon  his  bean  crop, 
with  guano  and  plaster.  The  yield,  however,  was  small  ;  four 
bushels  to  an  acre  only,  partly,  he  thinks,  owing  to  drought. 
A  neighbor  of  Mr.  E.  last  year  used  plaster  alone  upon 
beans,  and  he  had  five  bushels  from  two  quarts  of  seed, 
and  sold  them  in  August  for  five  dollars  per  bushel. 
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Mr.  F,  first  manured  his  whole  field  alike  and  ploughed  in. 
On  fifty  rows,  having  about  800  hills,  he  put  lialf  a  teacupful 
of  DcBurg's  super-phosphate  of  lime  to  each  hill.  Upon  all  the 
remainder  of  his  field  he  applied  a  good  shovelful  of  barn-yard 
manure  to  the  hill.  "  The  part  manured  with  the  super-phos- 
phate," says  Mr.  F.,  "  is  fully  equal  to  the  rest.  The  whole 
field  contained  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  acres." 

On  the  17th  of  April  last,  Mr.  G.  applied  300  pounds  of 
guano  in  a  finely  powdered  state,  one  bushel  of  plaster  and  one 
bushel  of  salt,  to  150  square  rods  of  land,  and  sowed  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  spring  rye.  It  was  a  light,  sandy  soil,  hereto- 
fore used  as  a  pasture,  not  yielding,  however,  he  thinks,  more  than 
four  or  five  hundred  weight  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Unfortunately, 
on  the  31st  of  July  a  large  part  of  the  field  was  beat  down  by 
a  heavy  shower,  from  which  some  of  it  never  recovered.  On 
the  24th  of  July,  however,  the  crop  was  harvested,  and  the 
yield  was  fifteen  bushels, — being  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Spring  wheat  was  tried  upon  forty  square  rods, 
adjoining  the  rye,  manured  with  guano,  at  the  same  rate,  (300 
pounds  to  the  acre  ;)  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  13  1-5  bushels 
to  an  acre,  the  crop  being  three  bushels  and  thirteen  quarts. 
On  the  remainder  of  the  field,  dressed  with  guano  as  before,  he 
sowed  on  the  same  day  fifty-three  rods  with  oats.  This  crop 
grew  finely,  and  at  harvest  stood  three  feet  high  on  a  level,  and 
produced  ten  bushels  and  twenty  quarts,  or  32  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  G.  thinks  that  planting  corn  and  potatoes  with 
guano,  plaster  and  salt,  as  above,  put  in  the  hill,  will  be  likely 
to  fail  always  ;  they  should  be  well  pulverized,  then  spread  and 
harrowed  in. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  H.  were  made  with  ashes  and  guano. 
Two  pieces  of  land  were  taken  in  the  same  state;  upon  one  of 
these  he  applied  300  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre,  at  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel  ;  upon  the  other  350  pounds  guano,  at 
three  cents  per  pound  ;  the  first  cost  of  the  ashes  being  37  1-2 
dollars,  and  of  the  guauo  10  dollars.  The  crops  arc  thought 
by  Mr.  H.  to  have  been  about  the  same,  although  he  cropped 
twice  where  he  applied  the  ashes,  and  but  once  where  the  guano 
was  used.  That  part  of  the  land  which  had  the  guano  had  pro- 
duced not  more  than  12  to  15  hundred  weight  of  hay  per  acre, 
annually,  for  some  yexirs,  but  this  year  he   had   30  hundred 
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weight  of  ha}^  and  of  an  improved  quality.  Tlie  ashes  were 
put  on  in  the  fall,  the  guano  in  the  spring.  Mr.  H.  thinks  that 
upon  onions,  one  hundred  pounds  of  guano  is  equal  to  about  six 
feet  of  stable  manure. 

Mr.  I.'s  experiments  were  tried  with  guano  and  super-phos- 
phate as  a  top-dressing  for  grass.  It  was  upon  a  peat  meadow, 
which  had  been  in  grass  fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  any 
dressing.  He  applied  guano  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  the 
acre  to  a  strip  eight  rods  long,  and  one  rod  and  five  links  wide. 

The  produce  of  hay  Avas  253  pounds. 

On  a  strip  of  same  size,  alongside  (undressed),     56      " 

"With  a  super-phosphate  dressing  on  a  strip  eight 

rods  by  one  wide,  the  yield  was  138      " 

The  same  number  of  rods  alongside,  yielded         60      ,, 

To  be  equal  to  the  guano,  the  super-phosphate  should  have 
produced  210  pounds  instead  of  138,  making  the  necessary 
allowance  for  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  two  lots. 

Mr.  J.  put  guano,  at  300  pounds  per  acre,  against  six  cords 
of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre,  for  a  crop  of  rye.  The  guano 
was  upon  a  gravelly  knoll,  the  manure  upon  land  much  better. 
The  qaantity  produced  I  have  not  learned,  but  says  Mr.  J.,  the 
kernel  is  about  as  large  as  on  the  part  manured  from  the  yard. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  we  have  in  no  case  any  test 
of  the  length  of  time  that  any  of  these  manures  will  continue 
to  operate. 

Mr.  K.  is  exploring  a  different  department.  He  has  subject 
to  his  control  a  dozen  privies  or  more,  under  each  of  which  he 
excavates  sufliciently  for  two  horse-cart  loads  of  loam,  put  in 
once  a  year.  These  vaults  are  emptied  once  a  year,  and  the 
contents  are  thrown  over  at  least  once  a  year  for  two  or  three 
years  before  using,  it  being  deemed  important  that  it  should 
acquire  age.  The  proportion  of  loam  to  that  of  the  night-soil, 
is  about  as  three  to  one.  This  mixture  Mr.  K.  has  used  as  yet 
only  upon  grass  land,  but,  says  he,  "  I  generally  get  double, 
and  sometimes  treble  the  quantity  which  my  neighbors  do." 
His  opinion  is,  that  guano  is  not  the  article  for  land  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Essex  county. 

Probably  the  compound .  prepared  by  Mr.  K.  is  much  the 
same  as  the  poudrette  of  the  ships,  but  better  because  uninjured 
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by  any  aj^ent  used  for   destroying   the  odor,   in    doing  which 
probably  the  poudrette  receives  damage, 

Mr.  L.  planted  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  corn  about  the  middle 
of  May,  with  no  manure  but  the  super-phosphato  of  lime.  The 
seed  was  dropped  upon  the  super-phosphate.  "  The  yield," 
says  he,  "  is  about  equal  to  that  upon  two  other  fields  where  I 
put  on  from  five  to  six  cords  per  acre  of  the  green  manure." 
About  a  common  handful  of  the  lime  was  put  in  each  hill. 

Mr.  M.  planted  his  whole  field  of  corn,  containing  2500  hills, 
in  the  following  manner.      With  the  exception   of  four    rows, 
twenty-one  hills  long,  he  first  put  half  a  table  spoonful  of  Peru- 
vian guano,  (No.  1)  to  each  hill,  and  spread  it  about  with  his 
foot.     Haifa  shovelful  of  barn-yard  manure  was  then  put  upon 
that,  then  a  slight  covering  of  soil,   and   then  the  corn  was 
dropped  and  covered.     The  four  rows  which  had  no  guano  had 
a  fair  shovelful  of  manure  to  each  hill.     These  four  rows  run 
through  the  middle  of  the  field  from  north  to  south.     The  crop 
upon  the  four  rows  with  a  shovelful  of  manure,  weighed  as  fol- 
lows,  viz  ;  the  two  western  rows  77   pounds   each  ;    the  two 
eastern  ones  74r.  pounds  each.     After  this,  the  two  rows  with 
half  a  shovel  cf  manuj-e  and  ^^^^^  ^   spoonful   of  guano   on  west 
side  of  said  four  rows,  were  found  to  have  77  pounds  of  corn 
each,  and  the  two  manured  in  the  same  way  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  said  four  rows,  weighed  71  1-2  pounds.    The  whole  quan- 
tity of  guano  put  on  the  field   was    146   pounds.     The    whole 
crop  was  thirty  bushels  of  sound  shelled  corn  ;  the  quantity  of 
land  was  three-fourths  of  an  acre.     In  dollars  and  cents  the 
account  would  stand  as  follows  :     Six  cords  of  manure,  (amount 
for  three-fourths  of  an  acre.)  would  have  cost  in  the  ground, 
$24.00. 

But  only  half  tliat  amount  was  used,  worth,  12.00 

And  146  pounds  guano,  and  transportation  of  same,      5.25 

$17.25 
Advantage  of  the  guano  over  the  manure  this  year,  6.75 
But  the  same  difficulty,  as  before,  meets  us,  viz  :  determining 
the  comparative  length  of  time  the  two  kinds  of  manure  will  be 
felt  on  future  crops.  As  the  compost  will  probably  out-last  the 
guano,  the  apparent  balance  in  favor  of  guano  will  be  dimin- 
ished, leaving,  however,  the  labor  bill  to  go  against  it. 
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Mr.  N.  put  guano,  at  tlie  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  upon 
a  strip  of  grass  land  one  rod  wide.  The  difference  could  be 
seen,  says  Mr.  N.,  fifty  rods  off ;  the  grass  stood  from  four  to 
six  inches  taller  than  that  alongside. 

Mr.  0.  spread  400  pounds  of  guano  upon  one  acre  of  corn 
land  alongside  of  this,  twenty  ox-cart  loads  ot  compost  manure 
were  spread  to  the  acre  ;  but  the  result  was  not  stated  or  taken 
down. 

In  describing  the  farm  of  Mr.  B. ,  (see  ante,)  I  omitted  his 
experiments  with  manures  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  his 
statements  in  this  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  B.  deals  with  manures  in  no  stinted  way,  and  his  crops 
are  accordingly  without  stint.  He  has  applied  not  less,  he 
thinks  than  200  cords  the  present  year,  (1856.)  One  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  stable  manure  he  purchased,  and  drew  it,  say 
five  miles.  Forty  cords  of  muscle-bed  mud  were  drawn  off 
upon  the  ice,  and  about  400  loads  of  kelp  and  rock-weed  from 
his  beach  make  up  his  amount  of  sea  manure.  About  100  ox- 
cart loads  of  meadow  mud,  and  30  to  50  loads  from  the  vaults, 
both  to  be  had  for  taking  away,  make  up  the  mass  applied  to 
his  farm.  The  night  soil  and  meadow  mud  are  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter. 

Kelp,  stable  manure,  and  barn-yard  manure,  make  the  com- 
post for  the  onion  crop,  being  applied  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six 
cords  per  acre.  Stable  manure  costs  five  dollars  per  cord. — 
Whereever  Mr.  B.  has  used  guano  upon  his  grass  land,  as  a  top 
dressing,  he  thinks  every  200  pounds  has  given  him  an  extra 
ton  of  hay.  Early  in  June  last,  a  piece  of  grass  put  on  a  rusty 
appearance  and  seemed  dying.  About  the  middle  of  June  he 
sowed  200  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre  upon  it.  The  weather 
was  rainy,  and  in  about  one  week  he  thinks  the  grass  was 
doubled,  being  changed  in  color  from  yellow  to  a  lively  green. 
And  yet  the  guano  seems  to  have  done  its  great  work  upon  the 
cabbage  crop.  A  large  table-spoonfull  was  put  in  each  hill, 
mixed  with  a  peck  of  soil.  This  was  upon  reclaimed  meadow? 
once  submerged,  but  now  producing  4000  noble  cabbage  heads  to 
an  acre.  He  thinks  there  would  have  been  no  cahhage  on  that 
land  ivithout  the  guano.  Of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  Mr.  B.  has 
used  but  little,  but  intends  to  buy  guano  more  largely  than 
ever.     He  also  intends  buying  more  meadow  land  for  the  purpose 
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of  composting  it  with  his  other  manures.  He  thinks  he  has 
already  used  more  of  the  meadow  muck  than  any  farmer  in  the 
county ;  and  he  probably  has. 

Mr.  P.  has  succeeded  in  testing  the  value  of  mud  from  the 
bottom  of  a  goose  and  duck  pond — a  fact  which  will  afford  a  treat 
to  those  who  keep  poultry  of  this  kind.  An  artificial  pond,  of 
moderate  dimensions,  kept  partially  filled  with  muck  and  soil, 
would  accommodate  large  numbers,  and  the  deposits  must  be  of 
the  richest  kind.  Mr.  P.  top-dressed  ten  acres  from  his  pond. 
At  first,  either  the  year  before  the  first  application  of  the  mud 
or  the  same  year,  it  is  not  certain  which,  the  product  was  eight 
and  one  half  tons  ;  the  next  year  nineteen  tons,  and  now  thirty. 
Says  Mr.  P.,  "  I  intend  to  put  all  my  land  into  grass,  and  here- 
after have  no  hoed  crops  at  all." 

Messrs.  Q.  and  R,  have  used  neither  guano,  nor  any  of  the 
phosphates,  muriates  or  alkalies;  yet  the  farm,  now  their  own, 
but  sixteen  years  ago,  when  they  commenced  cultivating  it,  their 
father's,  and  selling  only  five  tons  of  hay  in  a  year,  they  have 
put  into  a  condition  to  sell  forty-five  tons,  and  keep  the  same 
amount  of  stock  as  formerly,  though  it  is  true  they  have  added 
about  ten  acres  of  mowing  land  to  the  farm.  They  make  all  the 
manure  the  farm  will  admit  of,  hut  the  great  body  of  it  is  purchased 
at  the  stables  and  drawn  nearly  or  quite  eight  miles.  They  buy  about 
forty-five  cords  annually  and  draw  it  with  their  own  team.  By 
purchasing  largely,  they  obtain  it  at  the  stable  for  about  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  cord.  They  always  take  a  return 
load  of  manure  when  going  to  market  with  hay.  The  teaming, 
if  hired,  would  cost  four  dollars  per  cord.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  a  paying  speculation,  we  may  estimate  the 
Five  tons  a  year,  sixteen  years  ago,  at  $100  00 

Forty-five  tons  now  sold  at  same  price,  ($20)  900  00 

Cost  of  45  cords  of  manure  at  the  sta- 
ble at  S2.50  $112  50 

As  the  team  on  its  way  home  from  mar- 
ket can  take  a  load  back  about 
as  well  as  not,  reckon  $2  00  per 
cord  for  labor  and  teaming:,  90  00 


Total  for  manure  and  labor  $202  50 


This  deducted  from  the  value  of  hay  sold,  leaves  697  50 

17 
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and  gives  tliem  a  profit  of  $597  50  above  the  original  product 
of  thi'  fr^rir-  rixtocn  vcQr?  niro- 

The  manure,  on  being  brought  home,  is  usually  laid  in  a  wet 
hollow,  and  requires  no  forking  over.  In  addition  to  the  English 
hay,  they  raise  from  200  to  300  bushels  of  corn. 

Mr.  S.  has  experimented  for  two  years.  In  November,  1854, 
he  spread  four  cords  of  green  manure  to  the  acre  from  his  barn 
cellar  and  ploughed  it  under — it  was  harrowed  in  May,  1855, 
and  corn  planted  with  compost  manure  in  the  hill,  except  upon 
sixteen  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  forty  hills  each,  Eight 
of  these  (16)  rows  were  manured  with  guano  at  the  rate  of  300 
pounds  per  acre.  The  other  eight  rows  were  planted  with  De 
Burg's  super  phosphate  of  lime  No.l — a  single  handful  in  each  hill. 
"  The  result,"  says  he,  [/*  was  a  splendid  crop  of  stalks ;  the  corn 
ripening  late^  The  remainder  of  the  piece  yielded  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre.     This  was  in  1855. 

The  present  year  Mr.  S.  planted  his  orchard.  In  May  he 
turned  in  a  crop  of  clover,  and  planted  corn  with  compost  ma- 
nure in  the  hill,  except  nine  rows  of  84  hills  each,  and  running 
north  and  south.  These  nine  rows  were  manured  with  75 
pounds  of  guano  and  an  equal  bulk  of  plaster  well  mixed — a 
handful  being  put  in  each  hill — the  whole  field  was  treated  alike 
in  its  after  culture.  The  result  was  as  follows — 
Weight  of  sound  corn  on  the  nine  rows  planted  with  guano  and 


plaster 

Small  or  pig  corn  on  do. 
Total 

797  lbs. 
171 

968. 

Weight  of  sound  corn  on  nine  rows  of  same 
length  on  the  west  side  with  compost 
manure 

Small  or  pig  corn 
Total 

1131  lbs. 
44 
1175, 

Weight  of  sound  corn  in  nine  rows  on  east 

side  with  compost  manure 
Small  or  pig  corn 

Total 

1098  lbs. 

43 
1141. 

Here  it  is  plain  that  this  amount  of  guano  is  inferior  in  its 
effect  on  corn  to  the  compost  manure.  The  land  selected  in  the 
experiments  was  similar  throughout.  A  query  may  arise 
whether  an  increased  quantity  of  guano  would  not  have  made 
the  crop  equal  to  that  planted  with  compost,  even  diminishing 
the  proportion  of  pig  corn,  which  was  large.    Mr.  S.,  however, 
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is  of  opinion  that  both  guano  and  super  phosphate  of  linae  aro 
better  as  top  dressings  than  for  field  culture.  For  the  accuracy 
of  the  experiments,  Mr.  S.  is  a  pattern  for  all  farmers.  Nothing 
is  so  reliable  as  the  weight  of  the  crops  in  showing  results. 

Mr.  T.'s  enterprise  has  led  him  somewhat  beyond  the  use  of 
guano.  Repudiating  super  phospliate  of  lime,  yet  having  great 
confidence  in  bone  as  a  manure,  he  has  tried  the  fresh  ground  bone 
with  satisfactory  results.  There  are  those  who  can  see  nothing 
but  the  lime  derived  from  bone,  and  who  would  consequently 
be  satisfied  with  bones  that  have  bleached,  till  every  particle  of 
animal  matter  has  evaporated.  Mr.  T.  by  using  the  fresh  bone 
derives  a  benefit  from  the  animal  matter, w\i\c\\  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. All  know  the  potency  of  damaged  meat  or  fish,  as  a 
manure  ;  and  whatever  there  is  of  this  quality  in  fresh  bone 
ground,  must  increase  its  value  over  the  super-phosphate  of 
lime. 

In  August,  1855,  Mr.  T.  applied  300  pounds  of  guano  and 
500  pounds  of  ground  bone  to  one  acre  of  ploughed  land,  and 
harrowed  in  with  the  irou-tooth  harrow  ;  sowed  hay  seed,  but 
it  did  not  start  till  the  rains  in  September.  The  hay  crop,  now 
finely  headed  herds  grass,  in  the  barn,  was  only  ten  mouths 
from  the  seed. 

Some  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  T.  being  still  unperfected 
and  in  progress,  can  only  be  alluded  to.  Thus,  on  his  barley 
field  he  sowed  300  pounds  of  guano  to  about  two  acres,  imme- 
diately after  the  barley  crop  Avas  off"  last  year,  and  100  pounds 
guano  were  put  upon  an  acre  at  the  time  of  sowing  barley  this 
year.  Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much,  but  if  the  farmers  of  our 
county  when  trying  some  new  manure  upon  a  given  piece  of 
land,  would  take  the  trouble  to  leave  a  piece  adjoining  it,  where  it 
is  not  applied,  for  the  important  purpose  of  determining /m^^  how 
much  advantage  is  derived  if  successful,  or  how  much  loss  is  sus- 
tained if  unsuccessful,  it  would  not  take  many  years  to  settle 
and  establish  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  world. 

But  to  return;  Mr.  T.'s  experiments  with  ground  bone  and 
guano  combined,  appear  to  great  advantage  upon  a  two  acre 
lot,  a  part  of  which  was  never  ploughed  till  the  fall  of  1855. 
Upon  that  lot  he  put  600  pounds  of  guano  and  1100  pounds  of 
ground  bone  well  mixed.  It  was  harrowed  in  and  sowed  down 
to  grass.   I  saw  the  stubble  on  the  20th  of  September  this  year, 
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and  if  it  had  had  forty  ox-cart  loads  of  well  pulverized  barn 
yard  manure  put  upon  each  of  those  two  acres,  it  could  not 
have  looked  better.  As  the  hay  had  not  been  weighed,  the  quan- 
tity could  not  be  accurately  deterraiued.  Two  tons  per  acre  for 
the  first  crop  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  As  for  the  durability  of 
this  manure,  it  promises  welL  Mr.  T.  says  where  applied  to  trees 
five  years  ago,  the  effect  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Another  two  acre  lot  Mr.  T.  has  dressed  with  ashes,  for  which 
he  paid  eighteen  dollars,  with  the  addition  of  some  barn-yard 
scrapings.  After  three  croppings,  it  still  looks  vigorous,  and 
as  though  two  or  three  croppings  more  would  not  exhaust  it. 

That  300  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  is  not  the  maximum 
quantity  which  may  be  safely  used,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  U. 
upon  a  crop  of  onions.  He  put  in  400  pounds  per  acre  before 
sowing,  and  from  400  to  600  more  after  the  crop  was  up — sown 
broad-cast.  This  fact  is  furnished  by  a  reliable  neighbor  of  Mr. 
U.  who  was  unable  to  state  the  amount  of  crop. 

Mr.  V.  applied  400  pounds  of  De  Burg's  super-phosphate  of 
lime  per  acre  to  corn,  planted  side  by  side  with  the  remainder  of 
his  field,  manured  in  the  usual  way,  but  was  entirely  dissatisfied 
with  it.  "  I  could  see  no  effect  at  all,"  said  he.  Mr.  V.  has, 
however,  made  one  application  to  corn,  which  must  be  classed 
with  manures,  although  it  operates  only  as  a  stimulant,  or  gene- 
rator of  heat,  which  is  a  discovery  of  his  own,  and  so  far,  is  prob- 
ably confined  to  himself,  but  which  is  worthy  of  some 
attention.  He  applies  it  to  all  his  corn,  when  the  price  of  the 
article  will  admit  of  it,  though  more  especially  to  cold  lands, 
or  on  occasion  of  late  planting.  He  has  this  year  used  250 
bushels  of  shorts,  costing  seventeen  cents  per  bushel,  giving  a 
large  half  pint  to  each  hill  of  corn.  Its  use  is  to  start  the  corn 
and  carry  it  rapidly  through  its  tender  stage,  when  the  birds 
and  worms  are  most  destructive.  It  generates  heat  powerfully, 
and  simple  as  it  is,  will  kill  the  seed  in  contact  by  burning  it. 
He  applies  it  by  hand,  then  spreads  and  covers  it  with  the  foot, 
and  the  seed  is  then  dropped.  In  order  to  make  the  experiment 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he  left  two  rows  otherwise  manured  like 
the  rest  of  the  field,  without  the  shorts.  The  difference  was 
apparent  through  the  season.  One  of  his  fields  was  planted  as 
late  as  June  (the  day  not  recollected,)  and  upon  wet  heavy  land. 
When  visited  by  the  undersigned,  September  3d,  it  seemed  quite 
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Up  with  corn  planted  at  the  usual  time  in  the  usual  way.  Mr. 
V.  does  not  think  its  effects  confined  to  the  matter  of  producing 
heat,  but  that  as  it  decomposes  it  becomes  itself  a  manure.  He 
prefers  it  to  guano  for  giving  corn  a  start.  It  is  certainly  worth 
the  attention  of  farmers  cultivating  cold  or  wet  land.  Prob- 
ably the  bran  of  other  grains  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
and  by  being  preserved  through  the  year,  would,  in  many  fam- 
ilies, accumulate  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  use.  It  is  matter  of 
deep  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  report  forbid  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  farming  operations  of  Mr.  T.  His  buildings  and 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  farm,  speak  volumes  in  favor  of 
his  style  of  farming,  but  cannot  be  enlarged  upon  further  here. 

Mr.  W.  has  applied  Gould's  muriate  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of 
about  400  pounds  per  acre.  He  used  it  upon  corn,  potatoes, 
turnips,  onions,  beets  and  other  vegetables,  but  was  unable  to 
perceive  any  effect  whatever. 

Mr.  X.,  however,  used  the  same  manure  upon  his  beds  of 
strawberries  with  the  grandest  results,  although  the  experiment 
was  not  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  how  much  more 
was  produced  with  it,  than  could  have  been  without  it. 

Mr.  Y.  gave  a  full  statement  of  his  farming  operations,  and 
I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  enrich  this  report  by  inserting  it_in 
full.  When  the  rent  of  any  farm  has  been  raised  from  $145 
to  $350  in  seven  years,  and  is  made  to  pay  the  tenant  well 
besides,  then  the  farming  public  want  to  know  how  it  was  done. 
The  dung  heap,  however,  will  be  found  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
and  that  with  neither  phosphates,  muriate''  or  guano.  And 
with  all  the  intelligence  and  well  directed  skill  of  Mr.  Y.  he 
probably  pays  but  little  attention  to  the  matter  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus,  potash,  or  soda.  Mr. 
Y.  has  been  operating  nearly  seven  years  to  great  advantage, 
upon  a  hired  farm,  with  48  acres  of  tillage  and  50  of  salt  marsh. 
Although  much  of  his  manure  comes  from  the  farm  beach,  yet 
he  has  purchased  every  year  sometimes  from  20  to  50  loads  of 
night  soil.  He  has  used  as  much  as  500  ox-carts  full  of  well 
mixed  compost  manure  in  a  year.  The  whole  success  of  Mr. 
Y.'s  farming,  he  himself  refers  to  heavy  manuring  and  deep 
ploughing.  He  does  not  call  it  ploughing  if  less  than  ten 
inches  deep,  and  his  rule  is  oftener  twelve.  This  statement  is  of 
course  destitute  of  the  interest  it  would  have  had,  had  careful 
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experiments  been   made  with  different  kinds  of  manure,  even 
where  none  of  the  concentrated  fertilizers  have  been  employed. 

Mr.  Z,  informs  me  by  letter  that  he  has  made  diligent  inquiry 
in  his  vicinity,  quite  remote  from  this,  for  experiments  in 
manures.  One  gentleman  has  tried  both  guano  and  super-phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  is  well  satisfied  with  both  ;  but  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  having  entirely  failed  me,  my  report  must  expire 
for  want  of  breath. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  to  the  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  gentlemen  who  have  listened  to,  and  answered  my 
inquiries,  generally  on  the  spot,  and  waiting  patiently  while  the 
whole  could  be  written  down,  or,  as  before  mentioned,  in  many 
cases  by  letter. 

Should  any  who  have  contributed  to  this  report  find  errors, 
as  they  probably  will,  let  them  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  they 
are  errors  of  infirmity,  and  not  of  intention  ;  and  for  those 
gentlemen  who  have  borne  the  expenses  of  travel  incident  to 
this  partial  survey  of  nearly  half  the  towns  in  the  county,  let 
me  hope  they  will  have  as  little  regret  for  their  part  of  it  as  I 
feel  for  mine,  in  which  case  the  account  will  balance  well. 

DAYID  CHOATE. 

Essex,  Nov.  19,  1856. 


FARM    IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  farm  implements,  (M.  Newell,  R.  P. 
Waters,  E.  S.  Williams,  T.  E.  Payson,  A.  Dodge,  and  J.  W. 
Proctor,)  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  agreeable  duty  of  award- 
ing the  special  premiums  contributed  for  their  improvement, 
have  endeavored  to  awaken  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  They  regret  to  say  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  this  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes.  In  some  de- 
partments of  labor  great  improvements  have  been  made  within 
a  few  years.  In  the  structure  of  the  plough,  for  instance,  no 
man  would  now  be  willing  to  be  seen  trudging  along  behind 
such  ploughs  as  were  in  use  when  he  was  young,  with  the 
furrow-slice  poorly  cut,  and  worse  turned.    In    the  mowing 
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field  it  is  a  very  short  time  since  improvement  of  any  kind  has 
hoi^n  attempted, — especially  by  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
operated  by  horse  or  ox-power.  But  so  complete  are  the  im- 
plements now  in  use  for  this  purpose,  and  so  readily  is  skill  in 
their  management  acquired,  that  your  Committee  feel  confident 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  perfectly  constructed  mowing 
machine  will  be  deemed  an  indispensable  implement  on  every 
well  conducted  farm.  We  can  remember  when  the  thought 
of  cutting  grass  by  horse  power,  except  by  the  use  of  the 
jaws  of  the  animal,  would  have  been  scouted  as  visionary  and 
impracticable.  But  the  facts  have  proved  otherwise.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  one  man,  with  a  pair  of  medium  sized 
horses  properly  trained,  can  cut  an  acre  of  grass  per  hour,  and 
so  continue  to  operate  through  the  day,  without  unreasonable 
fatigue  to  man  or  beast.  A  greater  improvement  than  this  has 
not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Committee,  in  the  opera- 
tions necessary  upon  the  farm.  They  feel  they  are  prom.oting 
their  own  and  their  neighbor's  benefit,  in  their  endeavors  to 
demonstrate  this  position. 

Various  forms  of  implements  for  this  purpose,  are  now  before 
the  public  ;  and  like  other  wares,  each  is  pufled  by  its  maker. 
To  discriminate  between  them  is  no  easy  duty,  especially  by 
the  inexperienced.  Your  Committee  deeply  feel  their  incom- 
petency to  the  performance  of  this  task.  Their  aim  has  been 
to  test  those  implements  best  fitted  to  be  used  on  New  England 
farms, — where  the  surface  is  more  or  less  uneven,  by  the  varia- 
tions of  hill  and  dale  ;  and  where  the  difficulty  of  a  complete 
removal  of  roots,  stumps,  and  other  impediments  is  constantly 
occurring. 

But  iivo  of  the  many  machines  constructed  for  this  purpose, — 
Manny's,  and  Ketchum's,  have  been  presented  to  your  Com- 
mittee, the  present  season.  Similar  implements  were  before  the 
Committee  of  the  last  year;  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  was  then 
awarded  for  the  work  done  by  Manny's  machine.  The  Com- 
mittee then  hesitated  to  express  a  preference  in  the  machines 
presented,  both  because  of  their  inability  to  discriminate  in  the 
use  of  machinery  so  complicated  ;  and  because  of  their  doubts 
whether  these  are  the  machines  the  farmer  wants.  As  a  pre- 
mium  was  then  awarded  for  the  work  done  by  Manny's 
machine,  they  have  queried  whether  they  should  be  justified  in 
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making  a  farther  award  for  work  done  by  a  like  machine,  with- 
out some  decided  improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  work. 
They  have  looked  in  vain  for  such  improvement.  They  are  not 
able  to  point  out  wherein  Manny's  machine  is  any  better 
this  year  than  it  was  the  last.  Nor  are  they  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  Ketchum's.  They  think  some 
implement  more  complete  than  either  of  these  is  still  demanded; 
something  that  shall  need  less  watching  and  less  repairs. 

We  have  heard  of  Allen's  mower  having  been  used,  with 
marked  approbation,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  where  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  discriminating  farmers  to  Manny's  or  Ketchum's.  We 
would  cheerfully  adopt  this  recommendation,  did  we  not  think 
it  best  for  every  one  who  intends  to  buy,  to  examine  for  him- 
self. We  have  also  heard  of  a  famous  mowing  machine,  that 
received  the  award  of  one  thousand  dollars  offered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society.  We  should  have  expected  that  an 
implement  worthy  of  such  an  award,  would  approximate 
near  to  perfection.  We  hope  its  friends  are  not  destined  to 
disappointment.  All  these  things  tend  to  awaken  a  feeling  of 
regret,  that  the  farmers  of  Essex  have  been  so  inattentive  to 
their  own  interests,  as  to  allow  these  boons  to  elude  their  grasp. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  generous  donor  of  our  own  bounty 
would  have  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  its  being  secured  by  im- 
plements of  best  construction  ;  his  aim  being  to  bring  into  use 
such  implements,  and  to  inspire  the  farmers  with  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  use  them. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  called  during  the  hay 
making  season,  in  the  month  of  July,  to  the  operation  of  machines 
entered  by  Moses  S.  Little,  of  Newburyport,  Manny's;  Horace 
Ware,  of  Marblehead,  Manny's  ;  Eben  G.  Berry,  of  Danvers, 
Manny's  ;  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  Ketchum's. 

Messrs.  Loring,  Little  and  Ware,  returned  statements  of 
their  operations,  showing  the  details  of  cutting  more  than  fifty 
acres,  by  each  of  the  implements  used.  Mr.  Berry  made  no 
return  at  all,  and  so  far  as  the  Committee  saw,  performed 
nothing  worthy  of  commendation  with  his  machine. 

The  Committee,  anxious  that  exact  justice  should  be  done 
the  several  competitors,  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  imple- 
ments, at  such  times  and  places  as  best  suited  the  convenience 
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of  the  applicants.  It  was  made  a  condition  precedent,  that 
fifty  acres,  at  least,  should  be  cut  during  the  season.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  cutting  will  be  found  in  the  statements  hereunto 
appended. 

The  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Little,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Newell,  in  West  New- 
bury, was  the  most  satisfactory  they  witnessed.  Here  one  acre 
of  grass,  yielding  one  and  a  half  tons  of  hay,  was  cut  in  forty 
minutes,  and  so  evenly  cut,  when  the  grass  was  cleared  off  the 
ground,  it  was  not  possible  to  discover  in  what  directionthe  ma- 
chine had  moved,  when  standing  only  a  few  rods  distant.  To 
be  sure,"  the  land  was  in  fine  order  for  the  experiment,  as  is  every- 
thing else  about  the  Colonel's  extended  farm  of  more  than  two 
hundred  acres,  of  as  fine  land  as  any  in  the  County. 

Upon  a  full  view  of  all  that  they  saw  and  learned  on  this 
subject,  they  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  Little  is  entitled  to  preference  ;  and  they  accordingl  y 
award  to  him  the  premium  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  Committee  are  unable  to  make  any  award  of  the  prem- 
ium offered  "  for  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  with  a  one- 
horse  mowing  machine  on  not  less  than  twenty-five  acres," — 
because  their  attention  was  called  to  no  such  experiment.  Their 
attention  was  called  to  an  implement  on  the  farm  of  George  D. 
Varney,  of  Newbury,  which  he  denominated  "  a  diagonal  horse 
mower,"  and  of  which  he  entertained  high  expectations.  But 
he  did  not  show  the  Committee  that  the  implement  had  ever 
been  actually  used,  or  that  it  was  capable  of  being  used.  The 
same  gentleman  presented  "  a  horse  slide  rake,"  but  failed  to 
show  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  utility. 

Mr.  Balch,  of  Groveland,  presented  "  a  corn  husker,"  which 
ingeniously  severed  the  husk  from  the  ear,  but  not  with  suffi- 
cient expedition,  without  waste,  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a 
useful  implement. 

"A  garden  seed  sower,"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Houghton,  of 
West  Newbury,  apparently  well  adapted  to  the  purpose;  but  no 
better  than  others  that  they  have  seen  and  used. 

An  augur  for  boring  post  holes,  on  land  free  of  stones  and 
other  obstructions,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newbury- 
port,  which  without  doubt  is  capable  of  being  advantageously 
ased. 

18 
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"  A  patent  blind  "  was  presented  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  Salisbury. 
The  only  thing  about  it  worthy  of  special  notice,  was  its  being 
patented  ;  and  as  this  honor  was  shared  with  "  a  pig's  trough,'^ 
which  had  also  been  patented,  neither  of  them  were  deemed 
worthy  of  an  award  as  agricultural  implements. 

Thus  have  the  Committee  passed  briefly  in  review  the  several 
implements  and  objects  to  which  their  attention  was  called.  If 
any  should  feel  disappointed  that  no  award  is  recommended, 
they  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the  only  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee,  were  those  given  by  Mr.  Fay,  with  the 
express  limitation,  that  "  no  award  will  be  made  for  any  agri- 
cultural implement  which  is  not  of  the  best  workmanship,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  commend  it  to  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  by  its  superiority  over  implements  now  in  use  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose." 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  PROCTOR. 
Nov.  17,  1856. 
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I  submit  the  preceding  report  of  work  done  on  the  Pickman 
farm,  by  Ketchum's  mowing  machine  during  the  past  summer. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  season,  I  provided  myself  with 
a  new  set  of  fingers  upon  the  knife-bar,  so  constructed  that 
each  finger  was  riveted  upon  the  bar  on  both  sides.  This 
arrangement,  after  several  trials,  proved  to  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  knives,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  fingers 
cut  off,  so  as  to  have  an  open  space  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
bar.  This  remedied  the  evil ;  and  as  the  fingers  were  well 
constructed,  of  good  material,  and  good  shape,  I  had  no  further 
trouble  with  them,  even  on  rough  and  stony  land. 

The'machine  has  answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  I  pur- 
chased it.  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  its  operation,  even 
where  the  grass  was  very  heavy,  and  badly  lodged,  as  was  the 
case  to  a  great  degree  in  the  abundant  crop  of  the  last  season. 
No  unevenness  of  land  seemed  to  impede  its  progress.  I  had 
the  stones  carefully  removed  in  the  spring,  and  all  ordinary 
unevenness,  such  as  furrows  and  shallow  ditches,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  machine. 

The  ground  upon  which  my  machine  was  operated,  furnished 
a  very  severe  test  of  its  power.  Most  part  of  it  is  clayey,  heavy 
soil,  very  wet  in  wet  seasons  and  stiff  and  rough  in  dry  ones. 
No  special  care  has  been  taken  in  laying  it  down.  And  I  am 
confident  that  no  machine  but  the  strongest,  could  endure  the 
wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected  on  such  a  surface. 

No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  varieties  of  grass 
which  I  have  cut.  The  heaviest  and  the  lightest  have  fallen 
equally  well,  and  no  trouble  has  been  met  in  turning  the  corners 
or  in  driving  the  machine  so  as  to  avoid  clogging. 

The  experience  of  this  season  has  convinced  me  that  on  ordi- 
nary rough  New  England  farms,  the  Ketchum  machine  works 
almost  to  perfection,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  has  no  equal,  for 
I  have  not  experience  to  warrant  such  a  statement.  But  in  all 
varieties  of  work,  light  grass  and  heavy,  lodged  clover  and 
upright  Timothy,  rough  land  and  smooth,  I  find  that  I  can  rely 
on  its  operation,  without  particular  effort  to  secure  for  it  any 
advantages.  Its  draught  is  no  trouble  to  such  horses  as  a 
farmer  ought  to  own.  And  it  does  its  work  without  any  extra 
and  ingenious  appliances. 

Of  the  economy  of  mowing  machines,  it  seems  to   me  there 
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can  be  no  question.  I  have  found  that  the  machine  operated  on 
the  Pickman  farm,  would  cut  grass  enough  in  four  or  five  hours 
in  the  morning  to  keep  the  laborers  busy  during  the  day,  and 
as  much  as  could  be  cured  and  got  in  with  ease.  The  two  sea- 
sons during  which  I  have  witnessed  the  working  of  the  machine, 
I  have  made  it  in  my  mind  an  absolute  necessity,  in  all  econom- 
ical management  of  the  farm,  to  which  purpose  alone  I  have  had 
it  applied. 

Salem,  Nov.  1, 1856. 


HORACE  WARE'S  STATEMENT. 


Record  of  operations  of  Manny's  Machine,  on  the  farm  of  the 
subscriber,  in  Marblehead,  with  a  span  of  horses  : — 


Dale. 

Acres. 

Hours. 

1                  Quantity 

Miscellaneous  Remarks. 

June  24 

11-2 

2 

3 

tons  -pet  acre 

Lodged. 

''    30 

5 

4  1-2 

21-2 

u 

(( 

Lodged  clover- 

July     1 

8 

7 

1-2  to  2 

IC 

it 

''      2 

8 

7  1-2 

1  to  2 

(I 

<< 

ic      7 

10 

10 

2  to  3 

(I 

i( 

Badly  lodged. 

"      8 

6 

4  1-2 

1  to  2 

tl 

K 

"      9 

6 

4 

2 

a 

a 

((            a 

"     10 

4 

3  1-2 

1  to  3 

u 

a 

a            a 

a     14 

4  1-2 

3  1-2 

1  to  2 

it. 

u 

"     15 

1  1-2 

1 

1  to  3 

li 

a 

li            ti 

<«     16 

6 

5  1-2 

3 

i: 

a 

Broke  connecting  rod 

<c     j7 

5 

3  1-2 

1  to  2 

ic 

a 

''    18 

2 

1  1-2 

1 

(t 

li 

''    19 

5 

4 

2 

iC 

i< 

"    cog  wheel. 

"    21 

10 

9 

1  to  2 

iC 

i( 

''     finger. 

"    22 

7 

7 

1  to  2  1-2  '' 

li 

Badly  lodged. 

"    23 

5 

4 

1-2  to  2 

11 

it 

"    25 

1  1-2 

1  1-2 

1  to  2 

u 

a 

Sept.  15 

4 

2  1-2 

1-2 

(I 

a 

Second  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  mowed  about  6  acres  of 
second  crop  in  as  many  hours,  of  between  1  and  2  tons  to  the 
acre. 

I  entertain  the  same  favorable  opinion  of  Manny's  machine, 
as  compared  with  all  others  that  I  have  seen,  that  I  expressed 
the  last  year  ;  and  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  all  who 
have  the  requisite  skill  and  patience  to  use  such  an  implement, 

Marblehead,  Nov.  1,  1856. 
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UNDERDRAININ  G. 

As  no  application  had  been  made  to  your  Committee  prior  to 
the  first  of  November,  no  report  was  intended.  But  they  are 
willing  to  forego  personal  inconvenience  attending  so  late  a 
period,  to  do  justice  to  any  one  who  will  be  the  means  of  grow- 
ing a  dozen  blades  of  grass  where  "  only  one  grew  before." 

On  the  "higher  law  "  principles — of  the  eleventh  hour  laborers 
and  the  golden  rule — your  Committee  cannot  withhold  the  pre- 
mium in  the  absence  of  any  limitation  in  time,  and  by  force 
sympathy  in  this  new  undertaking.  It  will  be  suspected, 
therefore,  that  some  of  your  Committee  are  engaged  in  this 
semi-sub-terrestrial  speculation,  and  thus  virtually  give  early 
notice  of  future  intentions,  which  will  suggest  the  propriety  of 
a  new  disinterested  committee  ! 

On  the  law  of  equality,  also,  and  by  the  old  adage,  that  well 
done  is  twice  done,  your  Committee  would  be  more  than  justi- 
fied in  awarding  the  whole  amount  of  premiums  at  their  dispo- 
sal. In  other  departments  a  farmer  may  raise  a  crop  of  vege- 
tables of  the  value  of  $100,  at  a  cost,  say  of  $50,  and  receive  a 
prize  of  $10,  realizing  120  per  cent,  above  cost,  and  this  may 
be  repeated  annually  ;  while  his  neighbor  may  drain  a  piece  of 
land,  at  an  expense  of  $500,  and  be  encouraged  in  his  pioneering 
experiment  and  invaluable  example,  by  a  final  $15 — 3  per  cent, 
on  cost ! 

A.  M.  Bodwell,  of  Lawrence,  has  completed  a  series  of 
drains  of  4323  feet.  "The  land  through  which  the  drains 
pass,  formerly  produced  only  a  poor  quality  of  fresh  grass,  and 
now  produces  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  good  English  hay." 
"  The  amount  of  land  benefitted  by  the  drains  is  from  eight  to 
ten  acres."  Although  Mr.  B.  has  not  allowed  to  distant  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  time  to  visit  his  premises  and  consult 
together,  a  number  living  in  the  vicinity  "  went  over  the 
grounds,"  and  report  that,  "  it  was  surprising  to  witness  the 
effect  ;  and  think  Mr.  Bodwell  entitled  to  the  premium." 
They  would  therefore  recommend  the  award  of  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $15. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  written  statement  for  publication 
was  presented.    This  is  comparatively  a  new   experiment  in 
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this  section,  and  the  experience  of  all  who  engage  in  it  should 
be  given  to  the  public  in  detail.  Success  or  failure  in  new  en- 
terprises not  unfrequently  depend  on  small  matters  unnoticed 
in  general  directions.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  subject 
before  them,  however  simple  it  may  appear.  Interested  per- 
sons— manufacturers  or  venders  of  tile — give  a  few  fbrief  rules, 
which  are  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  business  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  while  in  fact  the  theory  and  practice,  the  neces- 
sity and  results  of  underdraining,  are  most  important  and  pro- 
lific topics  to  be  discussed  among  our  farmers,  but  your  Com- 
mittee would  be  thought  to  go  beyond  their  duties  in  attempt- 
ing to  treat  of  either. 

With  few  exceptions,  draining  in  New  England  has  been  thus 
far  confined  to  cases  of  marked  necessity,  where  stones,  bricks, 
brush,  &c.,  have  been  used.  Those  who  have  made  trial  of 
proper  drain  tile  have  been  obliged,  in  fSome  instances,  to  pay 
more  for  transportation  from  a  distance  than  the  first  cost.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  profitable,  it  becomes  a  para- 
mount object  to  have  the  tile  made  near  the  draining  opera- 
tions. There  have  been  several  attempts  to  introduce  their 
manufacture  into  this  county.  Our  worthy  President,  with 
his  accustomed  liberality,  purchased  a  tile  machine  in  England, 
a  few  years  since,  which  he  was  ready  to  give  to  any  one  who 
would  work  it.  Unfortunately,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  on  the  principle  in  the  fable,  would  neither  use  it 
himself  nor  let  others. 

If  well  made,  the  round  pipe,  or  the  double  sole  tile  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  successful  and  economical  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  they  should  be  at  hand  before  our  farmers  can  be  induced 
or  should  be  advised  to  drain  extensively.  When  cheap  and 
abundant,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  cultivate 
waste  wet  lands,  or  to  double  the  crops  on  land  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  It  is  in  this  more  than  any  other  modern  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  that  our  farmers  are  distanced  by  those 
of  England.  Our  most  enterprising  farmers  may  import  [the 
best  stock,  implements,  fruit,  <fec.,  but  not  their  productive  soil, 
made  so,  chiefly,  by  draining. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  our  drier  climate  we  do  not 
require  draining  as  in  England  ;  but  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  this  underground  work  is  to  prevent  evaporation  from 
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the  surface,  and  consequently  to  increase  fertility.  Your  Com- 
mittee are,  however,  exceeding  their  limits,  else  they  would 
"  a  tale  unfold  tliat  would  harrow  iip"  at  once,  the  opposition 
and  discouragement,  which  sooner  or  later,  for  a  time,  will  of 
course  attend  this,  as  every  other  innovation. 

They  will  merely  add,  for  the  information  of  their  fogy 
brethren,  that  it  is  not  altogether  a  scientific  or  book  creation  ; 
nor  is  its  analogy  or  connection  with  political  pipe-laying  or 
underground  railroads,  to  be  feared.  It  will  assuredly  drain 
the  pockets  as  well  as  the  land,  but  it  is  an  investment  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present ;  and  this  permanent  improvement 
for  the  prospective  benefit  of  the  young  yeomanry  should  be 
well  considered  in  counting  the  cost. 

E.  G.  KELLEY,  Chairman. 


ESSAYS. 


The  Committee,  consisting  of  H.  W.  Kinsman,  G.  B.  Perry 
and  A.  Huntington,  on  "  Original  essays  upon  the  destruction 
of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,"  and  also  upon  "  any  subject 
connected  with  agriculture,  in  a  form  worthy  of  publication," 
ask  leave  to  report,  that  only  two  essays  have  been  submitted 
to  their  examination,  one  upon  the  particular  topic  above  speci- 
fied, and  the  other  on  '•  the  sources  of  fertilization," — a  subject 
certainly  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  forming  as 
much  as  any  other,  the  basis  of  all  successful  husbandry.  Your 
Committee,  on  a  careful  examination  of  these  essays,  are  of 
opinion,  and  do  accordingly  award,  that  the  authors  respect- 
ively, whose  names  are  unknown  to  them,  are  entitled  to  the 
premiums  offered  by  your  Society  ;  and  if  this  award  shall  be 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees,  that  the  prizes  be 
distributed,  and  paid  in  conformity  therewith. 

Your  Committee  have  been  unable,  from  various  causes,  since 
these  essays  were  submitted  to  their  inspection,  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, and  unite  in  personal  conference  and  consultation, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  subscribing  member,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee  very  much  regret.  But  their 
views  have  been  freely  interchanged  by  means  of  a  written 
correspondence,  which  is  herewith  submitted,  together  with 
the  sealed  envelopes  containing  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
essays,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  their  report.  As  we  are 
all  of  opinion,  that  these  essays  are  respectively  entitled,  from 
their  intrinsic  merits,  to  the  premiums  offered,  and   that  they 
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are  both  worthy  of  publication,  and  thus  to  be  placed  perma- 
nently among  the  Transactions  of  your  Society,  there  was  less 
necessity  of  a  personal  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
than  would  have  existed,  if  there  had  been  an  active  and  stren- 
uous competition  for  these  prizes. 

A.  HUNTINGTON,  for  the  Committee. 

Salem,  Nov.  17,  1856. 


ESSAY  UPON  THE  DESTRUCTION    OF   INSECTS  IN- 
JURIOUS TO  VEGETATION. 

BY   SAMUEL   P.   FOWLER. 

The  close  connection  in  which  insects  stand  to  the  vegetable 
creation,  renders  them  deserving  the  attention  of  all,  and  should 
make  them  the  study  of  the  farmer  and  horticulturist.  It  is 
only  by  careful  investigation,  that  we  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  relative  position  one  holds  to  the  other,  and  by  this 
knowledge  protect  ourselves  from  their  depredations.  The 
distribution  of  insects  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  diffusion  of  plants,  and  that  the  richer  any  country  is 
in  its  vegetation,  the  greater  will  be  its  number  of  insects  and 
weeds.  The  same  fact  is  also  noticed  by  English  agriculturists, 
and  these  opinions  coincide  with  my  own,  for  I  have  observed 
how  closely  they  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  cultivator. 

The  existence  of  a  small  number  of  insects  should  be  no 
cause  of  alarm,  as  they  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  links 
in  the  great  chain  of  the  animal  creation,  and  are  no  doubt 
subservient  to  great  ends,  for  it  is  only  when  found  in  excess, 
that  they  become  troublesome, — as  for  instance  the  rose  bug, 
(Melontha,)  so  long  as  its  ravages  were  confined  to  the  rose,  but 
little  was  thought  of  it,  and  it  did  not  attract  the  attention  of 
the  horticulturist  until  it  became  a  general  feeder. 

There  are  two  means  of  defence  against  noxious  insects  : 
first,  those  employed  by  nature,  and  secondly,  those  which  hu- 
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man  knowledge  and  skill  can  oppose  to  them.  The  means  used 
by  nature  to  prevent  or  confine  the  mischief  caused  by  insects, 
are  long  continued  rains,  frequently  considered  unseasonable, 
but  happening  at  the  pairing  time,  or  during  the  catapillar  or 
larva  state,  cause  the  death  of  thousands.  Late  spring  frosts, 
so  much  dreaded  by  farmers,  are  also  beneficial  by  causing 
their  destruction.  Cold  and  severe  winters  destroy  many  in- 
sects in  the  chrysalis  state,  particularly  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  but  little  snow  upon  the  ground.  The  formation  of  ice 
upon  trees  serves  to  loosen  and  throw  off  their  eggs,  which  are 
glued  to  the  branches. 

Nature  likewise  employs  the  different  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects.  Among  the 
inammiferous  animals  thus  used,  I  would  mention  the  fox, 
skunk,  bat  and  mole.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  the  insectivorous  mammalia,  or  those 
only  partially  so,  counterbalance  the  mischief  caused  by  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  birds  no  doubt  contribute  much  to  the  de- 
struction of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  And  here  we 
would  urge  upon  farmers  the  importance  of  aifording  accom- 
modation, and  giving  protection  to  the  feathered  tribes,  and 
endeavoring,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  increase  their 
numbers.  Cultivators  of  the  soil  should  never  forget,  that 
insectivorous  birds  are  their  most  efficient  auxiliaries  in  accom- 
plishing the  great  work  of  ridding  their  fields  and  orchards  of 
insects,  and  that  self-interest  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  humanity, 
should  prompt  them  to  spare  those  beautiful  forms  from  a  cruel 
death. 

Cultivators  of  gardens,  likewise,  should  endeavor  to  protect 
the  birds  from  feline  rapacity.  For  there  is  no  object  in  our 
grounds  so  annoying,  and  upon  whose  murderous  designs  our 
small  birds  look  with  so  much  anxiety,  for  the  safety  of  them- 
selves and  their  young,  as  the  stealthy  motions  of  a  vagrant  cat. 
These  expert  bird-catchers  should  at  once  be  destroyed. 

Reptiles,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  advantageous  in  the 
destruction  of  insects.  The  Coluber  genus  of  serpents,  some  of 
which  are  found  on  the  farms  of  Essex  county,  are  beneficial  in 
this  way,  and  are  perfectly  harmless.  But  innocent,  useful  and 
beautiful  as  they  are,  both  in  form  and  color,  they  are  viewed  by 
too  many  persons  with  abhorrence,  and  every  occasion  is  sought 
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to  destroy  them.  In  this  connection,  I  would  observe,  that  in 
our  county  we  need  not  fear  the  bite  of  but  one  serpent,  the  Cro- 
taluB  durisms,  or  banded  rattlesnake,  and  that  its  habitat  is  lim- 
ited to  barren  and  peculiar  geological  formations,  viz  :  boulders 
resting  upon  ledges  of  granite  or^sienite.  The  other  reptile  I 
would  notice  as  being  useful  to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist,  is 
the  common  toad  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn,  that  this  great 
devourer  of  insects  is  coming  more  into  public  favor,  as  its 
habits  are  more  generally  known.  It  is  still,  however,  by 
many  persons,  viewed  only  with  disgust,  as  it  can  lay  no  claim 
to  beauty  of  form  or  gracefulness  of  motion.  Intelligent  culti- 
vators, however,  will  not  sufler  toads  to  be  annoyed,  and  will 
afford  them  protection  by  placing  boards  in  their  haunts,  under 
which  they  may  hide,  and  screen  themselves  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun. 

But  the  chief  instruments  employed  by  nature  in  destroying 
or  lessening  the  number  of  insects,  are  insects  themselves,  name- 
ly, those  which  feed  upon  others.  Among  the  most  useful  of 
these  destroyers,  I  would  mention  the  Ichneumon  flies,  the 
females  laying  their  eggs  entirely  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects, 
which  being  hatched,  the  young  parasites  fatten  on  the  entrails 
of  their  prey,  thus  literally  devouring  them  alive. 

The  success  with  which  human  knowledge  can  oppose  the 
increase  and  depredations  of  insects,  depends  very  much  upon 
our  acquaintance  with  them,  and  their  economy.  For  it  is  by  this 
familiarity  with  their  habits,  that  we  shall  discover  that  there  are 
many  of  them  to  be  regarded  as  our  auxiliaries  and  worthy  of 
preservation,  while  others  will  be  found  to  be  harmless  and 
should  be  permitted  to  live  out  their  short  period  of  existence, 
and  enjoy  unmolested  their  few  sunny  days,  or  perhaps  hours. 
This  knowledge  will  lead  us  to  avoid  the  indiscriminating  mode 
practiced  by  some  persons,  in  destroying  the  noxious  and  innox- 
ious insects  together.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  hanging  of 
bottles  or  other  vessels  partly  filled  with  sweetened  water,  on 
trees,  to  entrap  all  sorts  of  insects  to  their  destruction.  These, 
upon  examination,  I  have  found  to  contain  chiefly  small  bees 
■and  wasps,  those  honest  little  paper  makers,  and  honey  seekers, 
together  with  various  kinds  of  flics,  possessing  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, a  sweet  tooth,  but  innocent  of  the  charge  of  having  com- 
mitted any  depredations  on  vegetation. 
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The  small,  handsome  beetles,  known  as  lady-birds,  (Cocdnella,) 
are  often  destroyed  from  the  mistaken  notion,  that  they  cause 
the  appearance  of  the  plant  louse,  {Aphis).  This  belief  proba- 
bly arises  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  frequently  found  together. 
But  we  should  class  the  lady-bird  and  its  larra  among  our 
useful  insects,  as  it  feeds  entirely  upon  the  plant  louse.  The 
careful  observer  will  likewise  notice,  attendant  upon  these 
greedy  sap  suckers,  a  great  number  of  ants,  who  wait  upon 
them  and  cultivate  their  friendship,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  sweet  fluid  they  discharge  from  their  bodies.  They 
are  their  milch  kine,  and  as  such  are  deemed  by  them  worthy 
of  their  care  and  attention. 

In  regard  to  our  dealings  with  insects  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, we  should  use  no  half-way  measures,  as  they  are  only  cal- 
culated to  give  a  plant  present  relief,  or  remove  the  mischief  to 
some  other  vegetable.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  use  of  lime, 
ashes  or  snuflf,  in  dusting  the  plum  tree,  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  curculio.  The  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  is  to 
drive  the  timid  insect  to  the  apple  or  some  other  fruit  tree,  but 
would  in  nowise  lessen  its  depredations.  These  methods  are 
not  sufficiently  sanguinary,  and  nothing  less  than  their  entire 
destruction,  in  every  period  of  their  growth  and  transforma- 
tion, should  satisfy  the  cultivator.  It  is  my  intention,  in  the 
remainder  of  this  essay,  to  confine  myself  principally  to  insects 
injurious  to  the  apple  tree  and  its  fruit,  as  by  so  doing  I  am 
persuaded  I  can  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
Essex  county,  and  attain  the  object  sought  by  their  Society. 

Of  the  various  insects  that  infest  the  apple  tree,  the  most 
injurious  is  the  canker  worm.  They  appear  to  have  been  known 
at  an  early  period  of  our  history,  and  are  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, and  most  probably  were  formerly  accustomed  to  feed  upon 
the  white  elm,  before  entering  the  orchards  of  the  Puritans. 
There  is  an  insect  described  by  Kollar,  called  the  winter  moth, 
which  is  found  in  Europe,  and  very  much  resembles  our  canker 
worm,  both  in  its  general  appearance  and  habits,  which  has  led 
some  American  writers  on  fruit  trees  to  fall  into  an  error,  by 
supposing  them  to  be  identical,  and  who  have  in  some  instances 
used  Kollar's  illustrations  of  the  winter  moth  to  represent  the 
canker  worm.  The  chief  distinction  between  them  is  this  :  the 
American  female  insect  or  grub  is  destitute  of  wings,  while  the 
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European  is  provided  with  short  rudiments.  The  earliest  ac- 
count we  have  discovered  of  the  ravages  of  the  canker  worm  in 
our  Commonwealth,  was  in  1661,  and  thus  related  by  John 
Hull : — "  The  canker  worm  hath  for  fower  years  devoured  most 
of  the  apples  in  Boston,  and  the  apple  trees  look  in  June  as  if 
it  was  the  9th  month."  In  1770,  to  prevent  the  ravages  and 
progress  of  canker  worms,  trenches  were  dug  around  the  or- 
chards. I  think  cultivators  of  the  apple  may  derive  some 
comfort  in  learning  from  our  early  history,  that  this  insect  is  no 
new  pest,  and  that  past  generations  have  somewhat  successfully 
contended  with  it,  notwithstanding  their  imperfect  knowledge 
of  its  habits.  The  farmers  in  this  county,  in  those  early  days, 
were  beset  with  depredators  that  are  now  seldom  seen  in  our 
fields.  What  should  we  think  if  our  clergymen  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  studies,  when  engaged  in  preparing  their 
sermons,  and  shouldering  their  guns,  sally  forth  to  protect  their 
corn  fields !  In  1711  we  find  in  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Green,  of  Salem  Village,  the  following  passage  :  "  Killed  grey 
squirrels,  that  devour  the  corn  exceedingly ;  they  have  eaten 
one-quarter  of  my  corn  ;  it  is  said  there  are  millions  of  them  in 
the  village." 

The  habits  of  the  canker  worm  were  for  many  years  imper- 
fectly known.  Dr.  Deane,  in  1797,  supposed  that  the  grub  was 
produced  from  the  egg  of  an  earth-colored  bug,  and  that  "  Prov- 
idence at  that  time  was  about  to  extirpate  them,  for  a  kind  of 
little  bird  had  then  made  its  appearance  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  which  fed  upon  the  canker  worms.  It  was  supposed, 
that  if  these  birds  should  have  a  rapid  increase,  the  canker 
worms  would  be  thinned,  so  as  to  be  less  formidable,  if  not 
wholly  destroyed."  These  little  birds  here  spoken  of,  were 
most  probably  the  cedar  or  cherry  birds,  who  have  been  in- 
creasing in  numbers  ever  since  they  left  the  swamps  and  cedar 
pastures,  to  reside  near  the  habitations  of  man  and  partake  of 
his  fruits  unbidden,  and  in  kind  return  have  devoured  an  im- 
mense number  of  canker  worms  during  the  past  fifty-nine  years. 
But  alas!  for  the  Dr.'s  predictions,  the  grubs  were  probably  as 
numerous  last  spring  as  they  were  in  1797. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word  canker  worm,  as  applied 
to  the  Phalena  Vernata,  Dr.  Deane  supposed  it  originated  from 
the  ravages  of  the  insert,  having  the  same   effect  upon  apple 
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trees  as  canker.  If  this  be  its  true  derivation,  given  thus  early 
by  our  ancestors,  they  must  have  believed  that  our  insect  caused 
the  canker,  as  they  had  noticed  it  in  England  ;  for  we  should 
suppose  that  no  exhibition  of  that  disease,  as  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, would  justify  them  in  calling  any  insect  a  canker  worm. 
The  disease  called  canker  prevails  to  such  an  extent  in  Eng- 
land, that  Mr.  Knight  supposed  that  apple  and  pear  trees  suf- 
fered more  from  it  than  from  any  other  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
with  us  it  has  always  been  a  slight  disease,  and  very  seldom 
noticed  of  late  years  by  writers  on  fruit  trees.  May  not  this 
span  worm  under  consideration,  have  been  named  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  cankering  or  corroding  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
on  which  it  feeds,  giving  them  a  most  singular  appearance,  that 
of  having  been  burned  with  fire — "Bitten  with  a  cankered  or 
envenomed  tooth" — Shakspeare.  Or  as  the  Puritans,  we  may 
suppose,  were  not  so  conversant  with  the  great  poet  as  they 
were  with  the  Scriptures,  they  may  have  obtained  the  name 
from  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Joel  or  Nahum,  and  applied 
it  to  the  Phalena.  We  also  find  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings, the  Palmer  worm,  an  insect  closely  resembling  the  canker 
worm.  Its  name  implies  the  wanderer,  which  is  very  signifi- 
cant, when  we  call  to  mind  its  habits. 

The  canker  worm  belongs  to  the  great  order  of  Lepidoptera, 
and  of  the  group  or  family  of  Geometrae,  or  Geometers.  They 
are  so  very  generally  known,  that  a  specific  description  will 
not  be  necessary.  Since  the  publication  of  the  late  Professor 
Peck's  "  Natural  History  of  the  Canker  Worm,"  we  have  been 
enabled  to  form  correct  notions  of  its  habits.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  insect  may,  however,  be  necessary,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  male  has  four  wings,  and  is  what  is  generally  termed 
a  miller  or  moth,  of  a  pale  ash  color.  The  female  is  without 
wings,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  male  by  a  more  robust 
form  of  body.  In  the  caterpillar  state,  they  may  be  known  by 
their  peculiar  motion,  being  that  of  the  span  worms  or  loupers, 
in  which  they  measure  the  ground,  step  by  step.  The  female 
ascends  the  tree  to  deposite  her  eggs  in  autumn,  after  the  first 
hard  frost,  or  early  in  the  spring,  or  even  through  the  winter, 
should  the  season  prove  mild.  The  grubs  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance this  autumn,  (1856,)  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober, as  we  noticed  them  in  our  grounds.     Their  eggs  are  usu- 
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ally  hatched  about  the  1st  of  May,  varying  a  few  days  with  the 
season.  The  young  worm  after  leaving  the  egg,  remains  on  the 
tree  from  four  to  five  weeks,  when  it  descends  to  the  ground  by 
the  means  of  a  silken  cord,  and  quickly  burrows  in  the  earth 
and  passes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  again  to  issue  forth  a  per- 
fect insect  the  coming  autumn  or  spring.  The  female  canker 
worm,  or  grub,  being  destitute  of  wings,  can  only  ascend  the 
tree  to  dcposite  its  eggs  but  by  its  trunk.  Hence  various 
means  have  been  devised  to  prevent  it,  such  as  the  following  : 
Tarring  the  trees  in  autumn  and  spring  ;  placing  a  conical 
mound  of  sand  heaped  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  encir- 
cling the  trees  with  gutters  filled  with  oil  ;  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  tree  with  a  wooden  box,  and  smearing  it  with  tar  ; 
winding  around  the  trunk  tow,  cotton  and  burs  ;  placing  upon 
the  ground  around  the  tree  muriate  of  lime,  &c.  But  of  all  the 
devices  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  forpreventing  the  ascent 
of  the  grubs,  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory  is  the  tarring  of 
the  tree  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  we  having  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, after  having  for  many  years  tried  various  methods  to 
prevent  their  ravages.  In  order  to  ensure  success,  the  tarring 
should  be  commenced  in  season,  and  well  and  properly  applied ; 
and  though  it  may  fail  to  completely  extirpate  them,  it  will  so 
keep  them  in  check  that  they  will  cause  but  little,  if  any  mis- 
chief. The  preparation  for  tarring  the  trees,  should  be  made 
soon  after  the  frosts  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  by  en- 
circling them  with  strips  of  tarred  paper,  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide.  These  should  be  confined  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  by 
strings  made  from  rope  yarns,  or  old  bale  ropes  untwisted,  and 
one  of  these  should  be  tied  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper, 
to  carry  the  drip  of  tar  from  the  tree,  should  there  be  any, 
which  will  not  usually  be  the  case,  if  the  tar  i?  put  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  paper,  as  it  always  should  be,  and  the  paper  is  of  a  suit- 
able width.  In  purchasing  the  tar,  it  is  best  to  select  the  thinnest, 
and  it  is  much  cheaper  to  obtain  it  by  the  barrel  than  in  smaller 
quantities,  as  it  keeps  well,  and  neighbors  can  unite  in  the  pur- 
chase. The  tar  can  be  applied  with  a  common  paint  brush,  but 
one  with  a  longer  handle,  called  a  varnish  brush,  is  more  cleanly, 
and  is  better.  All  these  materials  can  usually  be  found  in  a 
ship  chandler's  store.  It  may  be  necessary  to  thin  the  tar  with 
oil.  but  bv  this  process  we,  in  a  measure,  destroy  its  viscousness, 
20 
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Should  it  be  desirable  to  make  the  tar  thin  by  wanning  it  over 
a  fire,  we  may  use  for  the  purpose  an  old  licavy  dinner  pot,  it 
being  the  best  for  that  purpose,  as  it  longer  retains  the  heat. 

In  regard  to  the  frequency  of  tarring,  my  practice  has  been  to 
tar  every  other  night,  when  I  observed  the  grubs  were  running, 
and  omit  to  do  it  on  those  cold  and  stormy  nights  when  I  no- 
ticed they  were  quiet.  The  tarring  should  be  continued  in  the 
autumn  and  spring,  until  the  grubs  are  no  longer  seen.  The 
strips  of  paper  should  then  be  immediately  taken  from  the 
trees,  and  if  there  be  any  tar  on  their  trunks  it  should  be  care- 
fully scraped  off.  Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  applying 
the  tar  directly  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  can  be  done 
without  much  apparent  injury  to  an  old  tree  having  a  rough 
bark,  and  providing  the  tar  is  all  scraped  from  it  early  in  the 
spring,  or  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  caused  it  to  run  down 
and  drip.  We  would  not,  however,  recommend  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  tar  upon  the  bark,  it  not  being  entirely  safe,  and 
when  we  take  into  view  the  trouble  of  scraping  it  from  the  tree, 
it  is  not  a  saving  of  labor.  As  a  general  rule,  our  greatest 
efforts  should  be  directed  in  preventing  the  grub  from  ascend- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  tree,  but  something  may  be  done  after  it 
has  eluded  us,  and  effected  its  object.  If  the  trees  are  small 
and  easily  reached,  by  jarring  the  branches  the  worms  can  be 
made  to  spin  down  by  their  threads,  and  by  severing  these  with 
a  stick,  they  will  fall  to  the  ground.  If  this  be  done  when  they 
are  small,  they  will  not  recover  the  tree  again.  In  the  winter 
season,  upon  the  hard  crust  of  a  deep  snow,  when  a  great  reflec- 
tion of  light  is  produced,  many  clusters  of  the  eggs  of  the  can- 
ker worm,  Lackey  caterpillar,  and  other  insects,  can  readily  be 
discovered  and  destroyed. 

During  a  period  of  twenty -five  years,  my  grounds  have  been 
thrice  visited  by  canker  worms,  and  in  each  instance  I  have 
succeeded  in  preventing  their  ravages,  by  tarring  the  trees,  very 
much  in  the  way  and  manner  narrated  in  this  essay. 

The  American  tent  caterpillar,  or  Lackey,  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  the  caterpillar,  is  an  insect  injurious  to  the  apple 
tree,  and  is  more  generally  known  than  the  canker  worm.  It 
is  a  native  insect,  and  probably  before  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  subsisted  upon  the  foliage  of  the  wild  cherry  tree.  Its 
habits  being  entirely  different  from  the  canker  worm,  renders 
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it  more  under  our  control,  and  casil)'  destroyed.  This  arises 
from  its  being  gregarious,  and  forming  in  large  numbers  a 
common  web,  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  where  they  can  be  found 
early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  These 
habits  of  the  caterpillar  it  is  well  to  remember  when  we  would 
make  a  call  at  their  domiciles.  The  methods  laid  down  by 
some  of  the  old  writers  upon  tiie  culture  of  fruit  trees  to 
destroy  the  Lackeys,  were  to  wait  until  their  nests  were  of  a 
sufficient  size,  and  then  fire  a  charge  of  gunpowder  into  them, 
or  apply  a  match  of  burning  brimstone  on  the  end  of  a  pole. 
These  appliances  to  the  vermin  were  certainly  sufficiently  san- 
guinary, and  discovered  a  good  degree  of  earnestness  in  the 
attack  ;  but  at  the  present  day  we  would  not  recommend  its 
practice.  Neither  would  we  apply  spirits  of  turpentine,  fish 
oil,  soap  suds,  or  lime  water,  to  their  nests,  as  is  the  practice  of 
some  persons.  The  best  and  most  effective  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  Lackey  caterpillar,  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  late 
Col.  Timothv  Pickering,  in  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  Aa-rl- 
cultural  Society,  under  date  of  May  26th,  1817, — written  when 
that  distinguished  gentleman  and  agriculturist  was  residing  in 
Wenham,  in  this  county.  He  says,  "  I  always  considered  it 
disgraceful  to  a  farmer  to  suffer  his  trees  to  be  stripped  of 
their  leaves  and  their  fruit,  for  that  season  at  least,  to  be 
destroyed,  seeing  it  was  very  practicable  to  get  rid  of  them, 
when  small,  with  the  fingers.  This  was  my  father's  mode  when 
I  was  a  boy.  The  same  long  ladders,  which  served  in  autumn 
in  gathering  his  winter  fruit  by  hand,  enabled  one  to  come  at 
most  of  the  caterpillars'  nests  in  spring.  On  this  effectual 
example  I  have  myself  practiced  since  I  became  a  farmer. 
Some  over-delicate  persons  might  object  to  this  mode  ;  but  it  is 
really  far  less  offensive  than  the  bare  sight  of  large  and  numer- 
ous  nests,  with  which  apple  trees  are  sometimes  filled.  And  if 
this  operation  be  performed  early,  when  the  caterpillars  are 
only  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  the  operator,  (man  or 
boy)  will  feel  no  repugnance.  Last  Saturday  morning,  the 
idea  of  a  proper  kind  of  brush  occurred  to  me,  that  would  be 
effectual  in  destroying  the  caterpillars,  and  in  the  forenoon  I 
tried  it  with  complete  success.  The  efficient  and  convenient 
instrument  for  this  work,  is  nothing  more  than  a  common  bottle 
brush,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  pole.     Having  an  old   one  in 
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tny  house,  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  experiment  on  the  day 
when  the  idea  of  so  applying  it  occurred  to  me.  In  using  the 
brusli,  I  press  it  on  the  small  nest,  and  turning  the  pole  in  my 
hand  tlie  web  is  entangled  in  the  bristles  and  removed  ;  other- 
wise, you  rub  the  fork  of  the  limb,  inside  and  outside,  with  the 
brush,  when  nest  and  worms  are  surely  killed  or  brought  down. '^ 
The  Pickering  brush  can  now  be  obtained  at  all  our  agricultural 
establishments  and  seed  stores.  My  friend,  Hon.  Simon  Brown, 
informs  me  that  he  makes  use  of  an  old  hand  or  dust  brush,  with 
good  success  in  destroying  caterpillars.  Should  there  be  any 
objection  to  one's  using  his  bare  hand,  in  crushing  the  Lackeys 
when  small,  as  recommended  by  Col.  Pickering,  he  can  use  a 
woolen  mitten  to  cover  his  fingers.  It  is  important  to  their 
complete  destruction,  that  their  nests  should  be  broken  up 
when  they  are  small,  for  when  suffered  to  become  large  the 
brush  fails  to  bring  them  down  entire,  and  the  caterpillars  arc 
only  disturbed,  and  drop  and  scatter  themselves  upon  the  tree. 
When  taken  in  hand  seasonably,  and  with  proper  and  skilful 
application  of  the  brush,  several  times  repeated  if  need  be,  they 
may  be  destroyed  without  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  fumes 
of  burning  brimstone. 

The  Fall  caterpillars,  or  web  worms,  that  are  conspicuous  in 
our  orchards  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  are  produced  from 
the  eggs  of  a  moth,  named  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  (Hy- 
phantria  textor,)  or  the  weaver.  The  worms,  when  first  hatched, 
are  confined  to  a  single  leaf,  and  can  then  easily  be  picked  off 
and  crushed  under  foot.  If  they  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
trees  until  their  webs  appear,  they  can  be  destroyed  by  stripping 
the  leaves  enclosed  with  their  nest,  and  containing  the  worms, 
at  one  grasp  of  the  hand.  Tlie  Pickering  brush  can  also  be 
used  with  some  success. 

The  Palmer  worm,  an  insect  resembling  the  canker  worm,  a 
few  years  since  appeared  suddenly,  in  many  of  our  orchards  in 
Essex  County,  and  caused  some  apprehensions  among  the  culti- 
vators of  fruit,  for  fear  it  might  continue  to  increase,  and 
become  troublesome  ;  but  nothing  was  seen  of  them  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  think  we  have  but  little  to  apprehend  from  them, 
as  their  ravages  are  usually  confined  to  one  season.  The  ac^ 
count  given  of  this  insect  by  Dr.  Deane  in  the  year  1791,  is  as 
follows  : — 
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"The  Palmer  worm,  or  wanderer,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
small  worm,  about  halt"  an  inch  in  leng'th,  w  itii  many  legs,  and 
extremely  nimble.  It  appears  at  dift'eront  times,  in  diflFcrent 
parts  of  the  country." 

I  have  seen  them  only  on  apple  trees  and  oak  trees,  in  any 
irreat  abundance.  They  give  trees  the  same  appearance,  that 
the  canker  worm  does.  They  appeared  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, in  1791,  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  the  following 
year  there  was  none  to  be  seen  ;  and  I  have  not  known  them  in 
any  place  two  years  in  succession. 

The  apple  tree  borer,  (Saperda  hivittata)  of  Say,  has  become 
notorious  in  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  for  its  ravages. 
It  is  a  native  insect,  and  appears  to  have  been  brouglit  into 
public  notice  by  John  Prince,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  in  July, 
1819.  The  insect,  in  a  perfect  state,  is  a  beetle,  which  comes 
forth  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the  night,  in  the  month  of 
June.  It  deposites  its  eggs  upon  the  bark  near  the  ground 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  or  August.  These,  when 
hatched,  produce  a  larva,  which  eats  through  the  bark,  and 
remains  the  first  winter  ;  and  on  the  following  spring  it  works 
its  way  into  the  wood,  when  its  presence  is  first  noticed  by  its 
borings  proceeding  from  the  tree. 

During  the  season  it  continues  to  make  its  way  up  the  trunk, 
some  six  or  eight  inches.  It  remains  in  the  tree  from  two 
to  three  years,  when  the  grub  is  transformed  into  a  pupa. 
After  it  becomes  a  beetle,  it  gnaws  through  the  bark,  in  the 
night,  and  makes  its  escape  from  the  tree.  There  are  two  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  borer  ;  one  is,  to  remove  all  the  rubbish 
and  grass  from  around  the  tree — keep  its  bark  smooth,  and  wash 
it  occasionally  with  a  lye  of  wood  ashes,  or  a  solution  of  a 
pound  of  potash  to  two  gallons  of  water.  As  the  use  of  pot- 
ash water  is  liable  to  injure  young  trees,  some  persons  recom- 
mend a  wash  made  by  mixing  in  two  gallons  of  water,  two 
quarts  of  whale  oil  soap  and  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  sulphur, 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay  to  make  it  of  the  consistency 
of  thick  paint,  and  applying  it  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a 
brush.  This  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  borer  fi-om  attacking 
the  tree,  and  to  destroy  its  eggs  when  deposited  in  the  bark. 
vShould  these  preventive  measures  fail,  and  the  borer  succeed  in 
laying  its  eggs,  and  the  grub  effect  its  entrance  into  the  tree,  our 
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second  method  should  be  to  endeavor  to  destroy  it,  by  cutting" 
it  out  with  a  gouge,  or  by  a  wire  thrust  into  the  holes  it  has 
made.  The  use  of  the  wire  in  killing  the  grub  is  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Harris,  as  the  oldest,  safest,  and  most  successful  method. 

The  Plant  louse,  or  Aphides,  sometimes  appears  in  such  num- 
bers on  the  terminal  branches  or  twigs  of  young  apple  trees,  as 
greatly  to  retard  their  growth,  and  render  them  unhealthy. 
These  lice  are  easily  destroyed  by  the  application  of  suds,  made 
from  whale  oil  soap.  The  downy  plant  louse  called  improperly 
in  England,  the  American  blight,  from  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  the  insect  came  from  this  country  and  spread  itself 
over  Europe,  we  have  occasionally  seen  in  the  orchards  of 
I'^ssex  county  ;  but  they  have  never  increased  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  produce  the  mischief  they  have  in  England,  and  do  not 
merit  particular  attention.  Should  they,  however,  in  future 
become  troublesome,  they  can  be  destroyed  by  removing  all  the 
old  rugged  bark,  and  scrubbing  the  trunk  and  branches  with  a 
hard  brush.  English  authors  recommend  many  ways  to  destroy 
the  downy  plant  louse,  such  as  the  application  of  spirits  of  tar, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  oil  or  soap.  I  would  here  notice,  that  I 
have  seen  this  insect  in  my  own  grounds  for  several  seasons, 
under  the  clay  used  in  grafting,  eager  in  collecting  the  sap 
exuding  from  the  wounded  stump.  I  have  also  seen  it  on  Eng- 
lish beeches,  walnuts  and  thorns. 

The  Bark  louse  can  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a 
wash  of  the  consistency  of  paint,  composed  of  lime,  clay  and 
cow-dung,  applied  with  a  white-wash  brush  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree. 

Among  the  insects  annoying  to  the  cultivators  of  fruit,  we 
may  mention  the  curculio  and  codlin  moth,  otherwise  called  the 
apple  worm.  These  pests  have  greatly  increased  in  our  orchards 
within  a  few  years,  and  have  become  so  numerous,  that  great 
exertions  should  be  made  by  all  cultivators  to  destroy  them. 

The  curculio  is  a  native  insect,  and  has  long  been  known  in 
this  country.  That  distinguished  early  naturalist,  John  Bartram, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Peter  Collinson,  of  London,  under  date 
of  April  16, 1746,  says,  "All  our  stone  fruit  is  bit  with  the  insect; 
but  the  peaches,  and  some  kind  of  cherries  over-grow  them." — - 
Collinson  in  reply  to  Bartram,  says,  "  Now  friend  John,  to  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  the  beetle,  I  confess  is  not  so  easy  as 
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some  other  bad  effects.  Suppose  as  soou  as  this  beetle  is  discov- 
ered, the  trees  arc  smoked  with  burning  straw  under  them,  or 
the  trees  were  squirted  on  by  a  hand  engine  with  water,  in 
which  tobacco  leaves  were  soaked;  either  of  these  two  methods, 
I  should  think,  if  they  did  not  totally  prevent,  yet,  at  least, 
would  secure  so  much  of  these  fine  fruits,  as  would  be  worth 
the  labor  of  people  of  circumstances,  who  arc  curious  to  taste 
these  delicious  fruits  in  perfection."  But  notwithstanding  the 
advice  here  given  by  the  amiable  and  long  distinguished  Loudon 
naturalist  and  antiquary,  and  besides  numerous  other  preven- 
tives, that  ha\-c  been  recommended,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  the  curculio  continues  to  increase,  and 
its  depredations  are  more  extended  at  this  time,  than  at  any 
former  period.  It  is  now  known  to  attack  the  pear,  apple, 
cherry,  plum,  apricot,  peach,  and  even  the  gooseberry,  as  we  have 
noticed  the  past  season.  And  should  these  fruits  fail  in  a  barren 
year,  to  present  themselves  to  the  curculios,  as  receptacles,  in 
which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  they  would  no  doubt  make  use  of 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  plum,  or  some  other  tree  for  that 
purpose,  like  the  copper  colored  weevil  or  curculio  of  Europe, 
mentioned  by  Kollar  in  his  treatise.  The  present  year,  plums 
being  scarce,  I  have  noticed  that  the  plum  trees  infested  with 
black  warts,  have  been  visited  by  the  curculio,  and  these  excres- 
cences have  been  very  generally  used  as  depositories  for  its  eggs. 
For  many  years  the  mischief  caused  by  the  insect  under  consid- 
eration, was  supposed  to  be  principally  confined  to  the  plum, 
and  other  stone  fruit.  But  we  have  of  late  discovered  the 
crescent  mark  of  the  beetle  upon  our  apples,  that  drop  early  in 
the  season.  By  some  persons  the  premature  dropping  of  the 
fruit,  has  been  attributed  principally  to  dry  westerly  winds  ; 
but  we  apprehend  the  chief  cause  of  its  falling  thus  early,  is  its 
being  punctured  by  the  curculio.  The  best  method  of  destroying 
this  insect,  is  frequently  to  pick  up  the  fallen  fruit. 

In  noticing  the  apple  worm  or  codling  moth,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  give  a  scientific  description,  as  this  knowl- 
edge would  not  particularly  aid  us  in  its  destruction.  Unlike 
the  curculio,  it  is  not  a  native  insect,  but  was  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  and  has  become  completely  naturalized  in 
this  country.  Its  ravages  are  not  now  confined  to  our  culti- 
vated fruits,  l)ut  it  has  commenced  its   attack   upon  those  that 
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are  indigenous.  A  few  years  since  we  had  a  fine  bed  of  cran- 
berries nearly  destroyed  by  them.  At  that  time,  being  ignor- 
ant of  their  true  character,  we  sent  the  grub  for  examination  to 
our  late  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  who  pronounced  it 
the  apple  worm.  We  have  seen  these  worms  since  upon  cran- 
berries growing  on  upland,  when  they  were  not  overflowed  by 
water.  The  apple  worm  can  be  destroyed,  or  its  numbers 
greatly  reduced  by  picking  up  the  wormy  fruit.  The  oftener 
this  is  done  the  better,  as  it  gives  less  time  for  the  worm  to 
escape  from  the  apple. 

In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  apples  are  scarce,  a  large 
portion  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  wormy,  and  many  of  them 
will  drop;  it  will  be  found  a  favorable  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
worms,  as  we  shall  have  comparatively  but  little  ground  to  go 
over  to  gather  up  the  fallen  fruit.  As  some  of  the  grubs  leave 
the  fruit  before  it  falls,  to  seek  a  shelter  to  pass  into  the  chrys- 
alis state,  it  has  been  discovered  beneficial  to  place  old  woolen 
cloths  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees,  or  wind  them  around  the 
branches,  wherein  they  may  creep,  and  where  they  can  be  des- 
troyed. The  cheap,  soft  ropes  that  are  used  to  bind  hides,  are 
found  when  bound  around  trees  to  answer  a  good  purpose. 
They  should  be  unwound  from  the  trees  in  autumn,  and  the 
pupes  destroyed.  As  the  practice  of  grinding  the  wind-falls  to 
be  made  into  cider  appears  to  be  again  coming  into  favor,  it 
will  certainly  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  apple  worm,  by  crushing 
both  the  apple  and  the  grub  together.  And  although  the  revival 
of  this  old  practice  of  cider  making,  from  wormy  and  rotten 
wind-falls,  will  not  probably  promote  the  cause  of  temperance, 
yet  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  kills  apple  worms, 
and  who  can  say  they  are  not  thus  made  subservient  to  a  useful 
purpose,  by  imparting  a  flavor  to  the  cider  ? 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  FERTILIZATION. 


BY  WILSON   FLAGG. 


The  grand  sources  from  which  all  plants  are  supplied  with 
nutrition  are  the  earth,  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
the  instruments  or  organs,  by  which  they  obtain  this  nutriment, 
are  their  roots  and  their  leaves.  In  the  economy  of  vegetation, 
water  is  the  menstruum,  in  which  the  nutriment  of  the  plant  is 
dissolved,  and  the  soil  is  the  medium,  in  which  it  is  deposited 
and  retained  for  use.  Besides  earth,  air,  and  water,  light  is  a 
necessary  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  is  indispensable 
to  their  existence,  but  in  what  manner  it  contributes  to  their 
health  and  vigor,  science  has  not  yet  ascertained. 

Certain  experiments  have  been  made  which  demonstrate  that 
plants  may  grow  in  distilled  water,  and  not  be  wanting  in  any 
of  their  proximate  elements.  Hence  it  is  maintained  that  all 
their  sustenance  is  derived  from  air  and  water,  the  last  being 
either  in  a  fluid  state,  or  intimately  blended  with  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  when- 
ever plants  are  grown  in  water  alone,  this  water  must  frequently 
and  at  stated  periods  be  poured  oft;  and  a  new  supply  afi-orded 
them,  or  the  plants  would  perish.  This  fact  proves  that  it  is 
not  the  water  alone,  but  the  water  in  connection  with  certain 
substances  dissolved  in  it,  that  supports  vegetation  ;  otherwise 
the  water  would  not  require  to  be  changed. 

This  change  of  water  is  effected  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
by  tlie  process  of  irrigation,  evaporation  and  drainage,  which 
are  in  perpetual  operation,  at  all  times  and  seasons  ;  and  there 
IS  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  rapidly  these  processes  take 
place  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  growth  of  vegetation 
exposed  to  tliem.  In  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  drainage 
and  evaporation,  provided  new  moisture  is  supplied  with  pro- 
portional rapidity,  the  greater  is  the  supply  of  those  special 
elements  which  water  only  can  furnish.  Hence  we  may  explain 
the  well  known  necessity,  in  green-house  cultivation,  of  usino- 
pots  whicli  are  of  a  porous  material,  allowing  a  quick  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture  contained  in  their  soil,  and  a  rapid  and 
thorough  drainage.    It  is  not  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  would 
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otherwise  suffer  merely  on  account  of  a  superabundance  of 
moisture, — but  that  when  the  drainage  and  evaporation  are 
insufficient,  the  water  is  not  changed  so  frequently  as  the  health 
of  the  plants  require.  In  this  case,  the  water  in  the  soil  of  the 
pot  is  in  a  similar  stagnant  condition  to  that  of  a  bog. 

The  earth  forms  a  bed  and  a  support  for  the  roots  of  plants, 
while  they  absorb  their  food  in  a  fluid  shape,  or  from  substances 
dissolved  in  water  and  combined  with  the  soil.  For  how  dry 
soever  the  soil  may  appear  to  be  to  our  senses,  if  it  is  capable 
in  this  condition,  of  sustaining  vegetation,  it  necessarily  con- 
tains water  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  easily  taken  up  by  the  roots 
of  plants.  This  water  holds  in  solution  the  nutritious  substan- 
ces which  supply  the  wants  of  vegetation. 

All  vegetable  and  animal  matter  must,  by  successive  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition  be  reduced  to  one  uniform  substance, 
before  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  This 
substance  is,  by  general  agreement  among  agricultural  chem- 
ists, termed  humin.  Humin  is  soluble  in  water,  and  has  so 
strong  an  affinity  for  water,  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  part  with ' 
it  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere,  and 
after  being  dried  by  artificial  heat,  will  re-supply  itself  with 
moisture  by  simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  There  is  an 
evident  analogy  between  humin  and  chyme.  As  the  assimilating 
organs  of  animals  cannot  make  use  of  the  elements  of  their 
nutrition,  until  the  digestive  organs  of  the  stomach  have  reduced 
them  to  one  uniform  mass,  which  is  termed  chyme — so  the  roots 
cf  plants  cannot  make  use  of  the  elements  of  their  nutrition, 
until  by  the  digestive  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
they  have  been  reduced  to  one  uniform  mass  of  decomposed 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  is  termed  humin.  It  may 
be  added,  that  as  by  digestion  in  the  stomach  of  animals  sub- 
stances are  reduced  to  chyme,  so  by  decomposition  in  the  soil 
substances  are  reduced  to  humin.  Hence  we  may  trace  an 
evident  analogy  between  the  animal  stomach  and  the  soil,  since 
the  functions  performed  for  animals  by  the  former,  are  performed 
for  plants  by  the  latter.  This  digestive  process  must  in  both 
cases  be  complete  ;  otherwise  the  health  of  the  animal  or  the 
plant  depending  on  it  will  be  more  or  less  injured.  Any  sub- 
stances in  an  active  state  of  decomposition  are  unfit  for  the 
use  of  plants,  and  injurious  to  their  health  ;  yet  a  certain  pro* 
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portion  of  matter  may  bo  unflcra:oing  tliis  process  in  the  bosom 
of  the  soil  without  injury  to  vcg'ctation.  By  the  united  action 
of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  all  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  exposed  to  their  influence,  are  gradually  converted 
into  huniin  ;  but  this  process  may  be  hastened  and  improved  by 
the  various  arts  of  tillage. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  water,  even  after  it  has 
been  distilled,  contains  humin,  and  that  river  water  contains  it 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
provided  their  roots  are  imbedded  in  a  soil  of  such  a  character 
as  to  allow  a  perfect  combination  of  the  water  with  its  sub- 
stance, without  clogging,  or  stagnating.  The  earth  is  evidently 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  mineral  substances  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  plants  ;  but  they  derive  the  greater  part  of 
their  bulk  from  the  carbon  contained  in  water  and  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Manure  may  be  defined  a  collection  of  substances  undergoing 
that  digestive  process  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the 
wants  of  vegetation,  and  it  becomes  humus  when  this  process 
is  completed.  Some  theorists  have  supposed  that  it  is  better 
for  plants  that  this  digestive  process  should  take  place  while 
the  manure  is  in  combination  with  the  soil,  and  that  "  it  favors 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  by  that  constant  and  steady  heat  which 
its  decomposition  produces."  This  process,  without  doubt,  can 
be  perfectly  performed  only  in  combination  with  the  soil  while 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere, ;  but  modern  experience  has  proved, 
that  the  more  complete  this  digestive  process  before  the  sowing 
of  a  crop,  the  more  healthy  the  growth. 

Those  earths  which  must  exist  in  every  soil  to  enable  it  to 
change  animal  and  vegetable  matter  into  humin,  and  to  prepare 
it  for  the  sustenance  of  vegetation,  are  clay,  lime  and  sand.  The 
elementary  constituents  of  a  soil  are,  the  carhoanie  of  lime, 
silica,  alumina,  decomposed  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  or 
humin.  and  a  small  portion  of  soda,  potash  and  the  phosphates. 
These  alkalies  seem  to  act  the  same  part  in  the  soil,  upon  the 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  deposited  there,  or  a  part  anala- 
gous  to  that  which  is  performed  by  the  gastric  juices  of  the 
stomach  of  animals,  upon  the  food  which  has  been  taken  into  it. 
As  it  has  already  been  remarked,  these  substances,  in  order  to 
be  rendered  available  to  plants,  must  be   dissolved  in  water. 
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But  if  they  exist  in  a  soluble  state,  (the  state  into  wliich  they 
are  reduced  by  perfect  decomposition)  the  water  which  is 
applied  to  the  soil  will  dissolve  them,  and  enable  the  roots  of 
the  plant  to  take  them  up.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  soil  contain 
nothing  but  pure  sand,  a  plant  may  be  sustained  in  it,  provided 
it  were  constantly  moistened  with  water  that  is  saturated  with 
humin.  River  water  undoubtedly  contains  a  large  portion  of 
this  substance,  in  a  state  of  mechanical  solution  ;  hence  the 
fertilizing  etfects  of  an  overflow  of  the  waters  of  a  river. 
While  water  has  a  natural  tendency  to  purify  itself  of  all 
foreign  substances  which  are  injurious  or  offensive  to  living- 
creatures,  nature  has  provided  that  it  shall  retain  a  sufiicient 
quantity  of  decomposed  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  vegetation. 

The  great  bulk  of  every  soil  is  a  compound  of  earthy  sub- 
stances which  are  insoluble,  and  serve  only  as  a  bed  to  hold 
and  secure  the  roots  of  plants,  to  protect  them  from  heat,  cold 
and  dryness,  and  to  afi'ord  a  medium  for  the  distribution  of 
nutritious  matters,  in  such  proportions  as  are  most  healthful  to 
vegetation.  Every  soil  is  capable  of  holding  a  certain  quantity 
of  moisture,  without  being  wet  ;  and  other  things  being  equal, 
the  fertility  of  any  soil  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
moisture  it  will  hold  without  being  wet.  The  water  is  thus 
held  by  a  sort  of  chemical  affinity  without  a  true  chemical 
union,  this  affinity  being  so  weak,  as  not  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  roots  of  a  vigorous  plant,  and  yet  so  firm,  that  it  will  not 
part  with  it  to  the  atmosphere. 

"A  good  vegetable  earth,"  according  to  Berzelius,  "  is  capable 
of  holding  about  three-fourths  of  its  own  weight  of  water,  with- 
out appearing  wet ;  and  like  wood  charcoal,  condenses  the 
moisture  of  the  air."  "  It  owes  this  property  to  the  humin  it 
contains,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  hygrometric  sub- 
stances known.  Mould  can  absorb  double  its  own  weight  of 
water,  without  appearing  wet ;  and  after  having  been  dried, 
it  absorbs  from  the  air,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  a  quan- 
tity of  water,  varying  according  to  the  state  of  the  air,  from  80 
to  100  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight." 

This  fact  may  account  for  the  thriftiness  of  vegetation  during 
a  drought,  in  certain  soils  which  are  apparently  dry  ;  and  it 
will  explain  the  necessity  of  supplying  our  crops  with  mould 
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of  a  greater  depth  than  they  would  require  in  nn  ordinary  or 
wet  season,  to  furnish  them  with  a  resource  in  a  dry  one.  A 
considerable  depth  of  loose  and  friable  soil,  containing  a  right 
proportion  of  humin  and  other  ingredients,  would  be  capable 
of  preserving  its  moisture,  against  the  influence  of  evaporation 
and  mechanical  absorption,  and  during  the  severest  drought, 
as  fast  as  it  is  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  tlie  action  of  the 
roots  of  plants,  would  re  supply  itself  with  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  above,  and  the  sub-soil  below  it,  and  thereby  pre- 
serve, at  all  times,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  crops  that  grow 
upon  it.  This  remark,  however,  must  apply  to  those  crops  only, 
which  allow  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  to  be  nakedly  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  On  the  principle  above  mentioned,  we  may 
in  part  account  for  the  ability  of  Indian  corn  to  sustain  drought. 
The  mode  in  which  it  is  cultivated  allows  a  large  surface  of  the 
soil  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  absorb  its  moisture.  A 
grass  crop  is  placed  in  directly  opposite  circumstances. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  remarks  that,  "  soils  are  most  efficient 
in  supplying  the  plant  with  moisture  by  atmospheric  absorption., 
in  which  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  sand,  finely  divided  clay  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  some  animal  and  vegetable  matters  ; 
and  which  are  so  loose  and  light  as  to  bo  freely  permeable  to 
the  atmosphere."  He  adds  that  he  has  always  found  this 
absorbaut  power  with  respect  to  atmospheric  moisture,  the 
greatest  in  the  most  fertile  soils.  Hence  it  may  be  deduced, 
that  one  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  any  soil,  is  to  dry  it 
perfectly,  then  weigh  it ;  afterwards  expose  it  to  the  atmos- 
phere a  certain  length  of  time,  and  weigh  it  again.  Unless  it 
contain  some  deliquescent  salts,  the  more  weight  it  obtains  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  better  its  quality. 

But  a  good  soil  will  not  only  preserve  a  due  quantity  of 
moisture  against  the  influence  of  evaporation;  it  also  possesses, 
in  a  superior  degree,  the  power  of  preserving  those  substances 
from  waste,  when  mixed  with  it,  which  are  fitted  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants.  "  The  soils  which  contain  the  most  alumina, " 
according  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  "  and  carbonate  of  lime,  are 
those  which  act  with  the  greatest  chemical  energy  in  preserving 
manures."  Such  soils  long  preserve  the  veg<itable  and  animal 
matter  combined  with  them  and  part  with  it  only  to  the  vege- 
tative action  of  the  roots  of  plants.    Soils  consisting  of  pure 
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silioeons  ?and  are  tho  opposite  of  tliis,  and  quickly  lose   any 
nutritious  matters  which  are  combined  with  them. 

Hence  we  may  recognize  two  qualities  as  indispensable  to  the 
fertility  of  a  soil, — first,  a  hygromdric  quality,  or  a  power  of 
attracting  and  retaining  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ;  sec- 
ond, an  affinitive  quality,  or  a  power  of  absorbing,  fixing  and 
retaining  by  chemical  affinity,  those  matters  that  constitute  the 
nutrition  of  plants,  without  liability  to  lose  them  or  to  part 
with  them,  by  percolation,  or  evaporation.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  avail  ourselves  both  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  of  the 
fertilizing  substances  which  may  be  placed  upon  the  soil,  ming- 
led with  it  by  human  labor,  or  brought  to  it  by  spontaneous 
agents,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess  certain  chemical 
qualities,  resulting  from  a  certain  combination  of  ingredients, 
the  most  of  which  have  been  named  above. 

If  a  soil  containing  a  just  proportion  of  these  hygrometric 
and  affinitive  ingredients,  were  overflowed  by  the  fertilizing 
waters  of  a  river — the  nutritious  matters  held  in  these  waters, 
would  be  absorbed  and  retained  for  the  use  of  plants,  in  the 
coming  season.  If  the  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  be  wa,nting  in 
these  ingredients,  the  fertilizing  properties  of  any  waters  that 
overflowed  it  would  be  retained  only  by  mechanical  obstruction 
to  their  progress,  and  every  rain  would  carry  ofi"  a  portion  of 
these  fertilizing  matters  into  the  subsoil.  Hence  a  soil  already 
deep  and  lich,  will  gain  more  from  the  elements  that  pass  over 
and  percolate  through  it,  and  lose  less  than  a  thin  and  meagre  soil. 

To  illustrate  this  principle,  take  two  pieces  of  dry  sponge, 
free  from  foreign  matters  ;  then  dip  No.  1  into  a  solution  of 
alum  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  let  No.  2  remain  without  any 
such  application.  Dry  them  thoroughly  in  an  oven,  and  make 
the  two  when  dried,  of  equal  weight.  Then  expose  both  of 
them  in  the  same  place,  to  the  outward  atmosphere.  In  twenty 
four  hours  or  less.  No.  1,  which  has  been  dipt  into  the  solution 
of  salts,  will  bo  found  to  have  increased  its  Aveight  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  No.  2,  by  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the 
air.  Let  the  experiment  be  reversed,  by  artificially  moistening 
No.  2  until  it  has  acquired  an  equal  weight  with  No.  1  ;  then 
expose  each  to  a  dry  heat,  and  the  former  will  be  found  to  dry 
with  greater  rapidity  than  the  latter,  if  the  heat  to  which  they 
are  exposed  be  sufficiently  moderate  to  allow  the  difference  to 
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be  appreciated.  In  these  experiments,  No  1  represents  a  good 
hygrometric  soil,  that  readily  acquires  moisture  by  atmospheric 
absorption,  and  parts  with  it  slowly  and  reluctantly.  No  2 
represents  a  soil  of  an  opposite  character. 

Let  us  make  still  another  experiment  with  the  sponges.  Place 
each  of  the  two  softened  with  moisture  over  a  phial  containing 
volatile  ammonia,  and  enclose  each  in  a  wooden  box.  After  an 
hour  or  two,  open  each  box,  the  box  containing  No.  .2  will  be  full 
of  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  while  in  the  box  containing  No.  1,  it 
will  be  but  slightly  perceptible.  The  reason  is  that  the  chemi- 
cal ingredients  of  No.  1  absorb  and  fix  the  fumes  of  the  ammonia 
as  they  pass  into  the  sponge,  while  No.  2,  having  no  aflBnity  for 
them,  allows  them  freely  to  escape  into  the  box.  In  this  exper- 
iment No  1  represents  a  good  affinitive  soil  that  readily  appro- 
priates all  fertilizing  matters  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  as 
they  come  in  contact  with  it ;  while  No.  2  represents  a  lean  soil 
that  appropriates  and  retains  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
these  matters. 

To  use  a  figure  of  speech,  we  might  say,  that  the  more  capital 
a  soil  possesses,  in  the  shape  of  these  a^nitive  and  hygromdric 
ingredients,  the  more  interest  it  will  gain  from  all  the  fertilizing 
fluids  and  gases  Ihat  come  in  contact  with  it.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  when  a  soil  is  leaky,  like  the  soils  of  some  of 
our  gravelly  and  sandy  plains,  this  quality  is  owing,  not  so 
much  as  many  suppose,  to  the  draining  or  leaky  character  of 
the  foundation  or  subsoil,  as  to  the  mcagcrness  of  the  surface 
soil,  which  if  it  was  deep  and  fertile,  would  lose  but  little  of  its 
virtues  by  percolation   into  the  gravel  and  sand   underneath. 

There  is  another  important  quality  pertaining  to  soils,  of  which 
this  essay  has  not  yet  treated.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  shown 
by  experiments,  that  different  soils  have  a  difl'erent  capacity 
both  for  absorbing  and  retaining  heat  ;  but  that  their  power  of 
absorption  is  not  always  proportional  to  their  power  of  reten- 
tion. As  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  essential  to  enable  the 
roots  of  plants  to  take  up  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  soil 
— it  may  be  said,  that  of  any  two  soils,  in  other  respects  of 
equal  fertility,  the  l)est  of  the  two  must  be  that  which  is  the 
most  retentive  of  heat.  Little,  however,  can  be  done  in  rela- 
tion to  this  quality  by  the  agriculturist,  except  to  attend  to  the 
following  circumstance:.    Other  things  being  equal,  that  soil 
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will  part  with  its  heat  the  most  rapidly,  from  which  there  is 
necessarily  the  most  evaporation.  Hence  a  soil  of  any  certain 
quality  in  a  low,  wet  place,  will  lose  its  heat  more  rapidly  than 
in  a  dry  upland  situation  ;  and  if  it  parts  with  its  superfluous 
moisture  by  drainage,  it  will  lose  a  smaller  proportion  of  its 
heat  than  if  it  parts  with  the  same  superfluous  moisture  by 
evaporation.  Hence  a  deep  soil  that  has  a  good  drainage, 
would  not  be  made  so  cold  by  excessive  rains,  as  the  same 
would  be  made  without  drainage,  when  excessive  rains  must 
necessarily  expose  them  to  excessive  evaporation.  It  is  prob- 
ably well  understood  that  excessive  rains  do  not  cool  the  earth 
by  the  application  of  cold  with  their  moisture,  but  by  the 
excessive  evaporation  that  always  follows.  Hence  all  soils 
that  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  rapid  and  thorough  drainage,  on 
accoimt  of  their  friability  and  the  porous  character  of  the 
subsoil,  will  retain  their  heat,  in  spite  of  excessive  rains,  which 
sink  into  the  earth,  without  increasing  evaporation,  except  in 
a  very  trifling  degree. 

Another  of  the  circumstances  to  be  noted  is,  that  a  deep  soil 
will  retain  its  heat  longer  than  a  shallow  soil,  because  it  con- 
ducts the  heat  of  the  sun  to  a  greater  depth,  and  obtains  pro- 
portionably  a  greater  amount  of  it.  But  a  soil  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  mineral  ingredients,  would  both  absorb 
heat  and  part  with  it  more  rapidly,  than  a  soil  consisting  of  a 
large  proportion  of  chafiy  and  undecomposed  vegetable  sub- 
stances. The  looseness  of  the  latter  causes  it  to  be  permeated 
by  atmospheric  air,  and  when  once  heated,  therefore,  it  prevents 
the  escape  of  heat  from  all  below  it,  as  a  mass  of  wool  or  saw- 
dust would  do. 

To  sum  up  all,  it  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  a  perfect 
soil  will  possess  the  following  qualities  : — 1,  a  sufficiency  of 
bulk  ;  2,  a  sufficiency  both  of  friability  and  firmness  ;  3,  a  good 
hygrometric  quality  and  a  strong  affinity  for  those  liquid  and 
gaseous  substances  which  nourish  vegetation  ;  4,  a  sufficiency 
of  nutritive  ingredients,  and  a  freedom  from  injurious  proper- 
ties. Having  obtained  our  soil,  we  must  next  understand  and 
use  proper  means  for  preserving  its  fertility  ;  the  soil  would 
otherwise  soon  lose  all  its  power  of  sustaining  productive  crops. 
This  leads  to  the  second  part  of  the  present  essay,  which  con- 
siders the  various  means  and  sources  of  fertility^ 
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Pi*o^  three  general  sources  of  fertilization  are  the  7nineral,  the 
^l^C//ia/  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  All  the  mineral  substances 
In  the  soil  must  have  come  originally  from  earths  and  rocks  ; 
but  they  are  contained  more  or  less  in  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  probably  in  sufficient  quantities,  to  remunerate 
the  soil  from  these  two  sources,  for  all  its  losses,  provided  its 
products  were  returned  to  it  in  the  right  proportions.  It  is 
evident,  that  as  successive  crops  are  produced  upon  any  soil,  it 
must  be  improved  or  impoverished,  according  as  the  vegetable 
products  are  wholly  or  in  part  allowed  to  remain  and  perish 
upon  the  soil,  or  are  wholly  or  in  part  removed  from  it. 

In  treating  of  the  means  and  sources  of  fertilization,  we 
recognize  two  distinct  operations  by  which  the  nutritious  prop- 
erties of  the  soil  are  rendered  available  to  plants,  independent 
of  any  means  used  to  increase  its  actual  bulk.  These  are 
mechanical  and  chemical  operations.  The  first  consists  of  all 
such  operations  as  digging,  ploughing,  harrowing,  trenching, 
draining,  &c.,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  actual  sources  of 
fertility,  by  inducing  such  changes  in  the  soil  as  are  needful  to 
render  it  productive.  Any  process  that  increases  the  depth  and 
bulk  of  available  soil,  must  furnish  a  wider  medium  for  the 
distribution  and  retention  of  those  matters  which  are  essential 
to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  plants.  Any  process,  likewise,  by 
which,  through  mechanical  agency,  a  stiff  soil  is  rendered 
friable,  a  wet  soil  dry  and  warm,  a  course  and  rocky  soil  fine 
by  removing  stones  or  pulverising  them,  must  increase  its  fertil- 
ity though  nothing  be  added  to  it. 

By  far  the  most  important  operations  performed  upon  the 
soil,  are  strictly  mechanical.  Without  any  other  application 
many  a  tract  of  laud,  originally  worthless,  may  be  rendered 
valuable  and  fertile.  A  soil  consisting  so  entirely  of  gravel 
and  pebbles  as  to  afford  insufficient  nourishment  to  support  any 
kind  of  vegetation,  may  be  compared  to  a  heap  of  dry  corn. 
No  chemical  action  can  take  place  in  either  while  they  remain 
in  their  present  condition.  Let  the  corn  be  ground  to  meal  and 
wet  with  water,  and  a  fermentation  immediately  succeeds.  In 
like  manner,  let  the  pebbly  soil  above  referred  to,  be  ground  to 
powder,  and  afterwards  every  rain  that  falls  upon  it  induces  a 
slow  but  sure  chemical  action  among  its  particles,  many  of  which 
may,  by  the  action  of  water  alone,  be  decomposed  and  rendered 
22 
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fit  for  the  sustenance  of  vegetation.  The  only  diffe.^^  ^^ 
between  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  former  the  chemical  acfil^ 
is  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  latter.  Add  a  little  yeast  tc 
the  first,  and  the  process  of  decomposition  is  hastened.  More 
or  less  of  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  by  adding  manure 
to  the  second.  But  these  are  chemical,  not  mechanical  opera- 
tions. All  virgin  soils,  especially  bogs,  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  vegetable  matters,  are  caused  to  ferment  by  pul- 
verization and  drainage,  or  by  any  mechanical  process  that  lays 
them  open  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere. 

We  may  include  under  the  head  of  chemical  operations,  all 
applications  of  substances  which  are  intended  to  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  without  necessarily  increasing  its  bulk,  or 
the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains.  Such  are  the  applications 
of  alkalies  to  neutralize  acidity,  of  antidotes  to  render  poison- 
ous substances  harmless,  of  correctives  to  abate  the  excess  of 
a  wholesome  ingredient,  which  may  exist  in  any  soil.  Thus 
if  a  soil  contain  an  excess  of  iron,  its  injurious  effects  are 
prevented  by  carbonate  of  lime  ;  if  of  magnesia,  it  may  be 
neutralized  by  peat  earth.  A  soil  may  be  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing vegetation,  though  abounding  in  substances  that  furnish 
nutrition  to  plants,  if  its  ingredients  exist  in  an  insoluble  state. 
This  condition  may  be  changed  by  such  mechanical  operations, 
as  will  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere ;  but 
it  may  be  changed  more  rapildy  by  judicious  chemical  appliances 
Thus  in  the  example  already  instanced,  a  heap  of  corn  or  meal 
would  be  slowly  decomposed,  if  left  in  a  dry  state  to  the  action 
of  the  outward  elements  ;  but  this  process  is  greatly  hastened 
by  the  application  of  water  and  yeast.  In  like  manner,  by  the 
application  of  lime,  potash,  and  the  drainings  of  the  stable, 
the  soil  of  a  bog  meadow  may  be  rendered  fit  for  the  sustenance 
of  our  agricultural  crops,  in  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  time 
which  would  be  required  if  the  soil  were  simply  pulverized  and 
laid  open  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  burning  of  a  clay-soil,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  friable,  or  of  a  peat  soil  and  adding  to  it 
the  ashes,  are  chemical  processes.  In  neither  case  is  any  new 
ingredient  added,  but  the  fire  has  instituted  certain  chemical 
actions  which  are  attended  with  beneficial  results.  Indeed,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  chemical  operations  upon  the  soil,  the 
benefit  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  chemical  action  thereby 
induced. 
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Probably  very  many  farms  contain  in  different  localities  all 
the  substances  which  are  necessary,  by  proper  admixture  and 
preparation,  to  keep  the  laud  in  a  constantly  productive  state 
for  centuries.  In  one  locality  may  be  a  bed  of  clay,  in  another 
a  bed  of  marl,  here  a  quarry  of  gypsum  or  one  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  sand  in  one  place  and  peat  mud  in  another.  If  in  addition 
to  all  these,  the  owner  of  the  land  has  a  barn  well  stocked  with 
cattle,  flocks  in  his  pastures,  and  the  summits  of  his  hills  well 
covered  with  forest,  he  would  never  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  outside  of  his  farm,  if  he  be  an  intelligent  economist  of 
these  treasures,  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  his  grounds  and 
keep  them  in  a  constantly  improving  condition. 

Still,  while  all  these  materials  exist  on  a  farm,  it  may  be 
advisable  in  many  cases  to  resort  to  the  druggists,  who  can 
supply  in  a  small  bulk  certain  chemical  agents,  by  which  many 
fertilizing  substances  may  be  saved  or  economised  more  surely 
and  expeditiously,  than  by  the  use  of  more  bulky  preservatives 
existing  on  his  farm.  There  may  be  times  and  seasons  when  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  fix  and  preserve  the  volatile  prop- 
erties of  certain  liquids,  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  than  by 
the  application  of  sods  or  loam.  It  may  also  be  more  econom- 
ical to  dissolve  bones  than  to  pulverize  them.  All  these  are  but 
examples  of  what  the  science  of  chemistry  may  do  for  the 
improvement  of  soil;  and  probably  we  of  the  present  day  scarcely 
dream  of  the  results  which  may  yet  be  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  science  of  chemistry  to  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

But  there  are  also  certain  remunerative  operations,  which  are 
neither  strictly  chemical  nor  mechanical,  such  as  restoring  to 
the  soil  those  ingredients  which  have  been  taken  away  from  it 
by  successive  crops  of  vegetation.  If  the  whole  vegetable 
produce  of  any  soil  be  allowed  to  remain  and  decay  upon  the 
surface,  the  vegetable  nutriments  of  such  soil  are  thereby 
constantly  supplied  as  fast  as  they  are  removed  by  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  since  all  plants  derive  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  substance  from  air  and  water, 
they  must,  when  they  perish,  add  just  this  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  soil,  except  what  is  lost  by  evaporation,  or  carried 
off  by  streams  and  winds  passing  over  them.  The  advantage  of 
ploughing  in  green  crops  is  based  on  this  principle,  that  every 
plant  gains  something  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  waters 
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that  percolate  through  the  soil,  in  addition  to  what  it  subtracts 
from  the  soil  itself.  A  green  crop,  therefore,  when  ploughed  in, 
and  reduced  to  mould  underneath  the  surface,  adds  to  the  soil 
a  much  greater  bulk  of  vegetable  aliment  than  it  absorbed  from 
it  during  its  growth.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  bulk 
of  any  soil,  might  by  this  process,  continued  year  after  year, 
be  indefinitely  increased.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
green  crop  when  ploughed  into  certain  descriptions  of  soil,  may 
also  be  advantageous,  by  producing  some  important  chemical 
changes  that  may  render  many  of  its  ingredients  (originally 
unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  plants,)  nutritious  and  stimulating 
to  their  growth. 

There  are  other  sources  of  remuneration.  The  grazing 
animals  deposite,  in  the  shape  of  manure,  nearly  all  tliey  con- 
sume, except  the  portion  that  goes  to  form  their  own  ilesh  and 
bone.  Hence,  although  these  deposites  constitute  a  remunera- 
tive process,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  land  from 
being  gradually  impoverished.  Either  the  substance  of  their 
bones  must  be  restored  to  the  soil,  or  artificial  preparations 
must  be  applied  which  are  a  substitute,  such  as  the  carbonates, 
sulphates  and  phosphates  of  lime.  These  are  not  strictly  chem- 
ical operations,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  produce  any 
chemical  change  in  the  soil,  but  simply  to  restore  certain  sub- 
stances that  had  been  removed. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  their  immediate  origin,  the  sources 
of  fertilization  may  be  divided  into  the  artificial  and  the  spon- 
taneous. The  first  includes  all  those  fertilizing  substances 
which  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  man,  and  which  have 
been  modified  by  art.  The  second  includes  all  supplies  to  the 
soil  by  natural  agents  unassisted  by  art.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  streams  that  bring  with  them  the  fertilizing  matters 
of  the  grounds  over  which  they  pass  ;  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  that  perish  and 
combine  with  the  soil. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  agriculturist 
can  avail  himself  of  these  spontaneous  fertilizers,  will  he  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  tillage  with  a  smaller  expense  of  labor 
and  money.  Hence  one  great  point  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  should  be,  so  to  direct  and  govern  his  operations 
that  these  sources  of  spontaneous  fertilization  may  be  constantly 
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increasing  and  rendered  available  to  him,  that  he  may  be  less 
under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  commercial  products.  This 
must  be  done  first,  by  placing  his  soil  in  a  condition  to  appro- 
priate readily  all  fertilizing  ingredients  that  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  it  ;  second,  by  multiplying  the  sources  of  spontaneous 
fertilization,  by  the  proper  management  and  arrangement  of 
wood,  water,  tillage  and  pasturage. 

My  idea  might  be  illustrated  by  supposing  one's  whole  farm 
to  consist  of  hills  and  ridgy  elevations  rising  out  of  level  ground, 
without  any  rolling  surface.  In  this  case,  the  forest  should 
occupy  all  the  ridgy  elevations  and  summits  of  hills  ;  the  pas- 
turage the  lower  sloj^es  of  the  hills,  and  the  tillage  should  be 
confined  to  the  valleys.  The  streams  that  flow  from  the  hills 
covered  with  forest,  after  rains,  would  irrigate  the  land  below 
more  gradually,  than  if  they  flowed  from  the  same  hills  destitute 
of  wood,  and  would  not  be  so  liable  to  bring  along  the  soil 
with  them.  In  their  gradual  flow,  they  would  be  the  source, 
not  only  of  a  more  constant  and  protracted  irrigation,  but  they 
would  also  bring  with  them  in  solution,  those  fertilizing  sub- 
stances which  they  had  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  the  forest. 

If  the  wood  on  the  summits  of  these  hills  be  extensive,  occu- 
pying, we  will  suppose,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  pasture,  it 
might  be  reasonably  maintained,  if  the  pasture  were  fed  by 
sheep,  that  the  irrigation  from  the  hills  would  bring  alonp* 
with  it  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  fertilizing  matters,  to  supply  all 
deficiency  occasioned  by  the  constant  grazing  of  the  flocks,  and 
in  connection  with  the  deposites  of  the  grazing  animals,  would 
preserve  the  pasture  not  only  in  its  original  fitness  for  the 
support  of  the  flocks,  but  in  a  constantly  improving  condition. 
If  these  hills,  like  the  majority  of  the  hills  in  the  New  England 
States,  have  a  granite  foundation  and  a  consequent  barren  soil, 
forests  are  the  only  means  whicli  can  be  used  to  render  such 
barren  elevations  subservient  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 
Were  these  elevations  stripped  of  trees,  and  devoted  to  pastur- 
age, they  could  be  made  sources  of  fertility  to  the  valleys  only 
from  the  manure  of  the  grazing  flocks  ;  and  just  in  the  same 
proportion  would  their  own  soil  become  impoverished,  by  losing 
what  ought  to  be  retained  to  preserve  it  in  its  original  produc- 
tive condition.    Farmers  have  not  sufficiently  kept  this  princi- 
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pie  in  Yiew  ;  or  rather,  they  have  not  thought  of  it  at  all.  The 
principle  is,  that  the  summits  of  the  hills  should  be  made  the 
fertilizers  of  the  lower  part ;  and  that  they  can  be  made  so 
only  when  they  are  covered  with  forest,  without  being  impov- 
erished. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  kept  in  forest,  they  not  only 
fertilize  the  lands  below  them,  but  they  are  in  the  meantime 
constantly  increasing  the  bulk  of  their  own  soil,  and  giving 
growth  to  valuable  timber.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  one 
that  the  simple  deposites  of  birds,  insects  and  quardrupeds,  and 
the  decay  of  their  own  flesh  and  bones  when  they  perish,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  increasing  fertility  of  the  forest 
lands,  even  if  the  trees  were  dependent  on  the  surface  soil  for 
their  support.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  roots  of  trees 
penetrate  to  great  depths,  and  bring  up  and  appropriate  matters 
which  must  otherwise  be  hoarded  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Hence,  a  mountain  that  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  how 
barren  soever  the  soil  upon  which  the  trees  find  their  support, 
is  a  source  of  perpetual  fertilization  to  the  plains  and  valleys 
immediately  below  it,  and  especially  to  the  slope  that  constitutes 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  products  which  occasion  this 
fertility,  come  from  the  atmosphere,  from  the  depths  of  the  soil, 
and  from  the  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  and  quadrupeds  that 
live  and  perish  in  the  woods.  Myriads  of  living  creatures 
are  harbored  in  these  forests,  and  annually  perish  and  leave 
their  remains  upon  the  soil  to  fertilize  it  with  the  richest  of  all 
materials.  During  their  lifetime,  also,  they  are  constantly 
leaving  deposits  of  various  kinds  upon  the  soil  ;  and  if  these 
matters  which  are  thus  deposited  upon  a  single  acre  of  wood 
land  could  be  measured,  we  should  undoubtedly  be  astonished 
at  the  vastness  of  their  quantity.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed, 
by  reasoning  from  what  is  obtained  from  a  single  dove-cote 
or  hen-roost,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  How  much  larger 
must  be  the  quantity  produced  by  the  countless  multitudes  of 
birds,  insects  and  quadrupeds,  that  are  harbored  in  a  few  acres 
of  forest ! 

The  trees  also  give  origin  to  vast  quantities  of  lichens,  mosses 
and  fungi,  some  feeding  upon  the  rocks  that  are  protected  bj 
the  woods,  and  others  upon  the  trunks  and  branches   of  the 
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trees.  Each  of  these  species  has  t-ome  peculiar  chemical  quali- 
ties, and  all  are  agents  in  the  economy  of  nature  for  decom- 
posing those  mineral  substances  which  through  their  agency 
only,  or  by  artificial  means,  can  be  rendered  available  to  the 
higher  orders  of  vegetation.  Portions  of  all  these  substances 
are  constantly  perishing  and  turning  to  soil ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove,  which  of  these  sources — the  living  creatures,  the 
cryptogaraous  plants,  or  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  contributed 
the  most  important  share  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  A  tribute 
from  all  these  deposites  is  caried  down  the  mountain  into  the 
valleys,  partly  by  the  agency  of  streams  and  partly  by  that  of 
winds. 

All  these  sources  deserve,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  be  consid- 
ered spontaneous,  as  they  are  produced  without  any  human 
agency,  unless  by  this  agency  the  forest  was  planted.  And  it 
is  a  subject  worthj^  of  serious  consideration,  that  all  our  barren 
elevations  may,  by  means  of  forests,  be  made  subservient  to  the 
interest  of  agriculture  and  the  wealth  of  the  country,  not  only 
by  adding  so  much  to  its  produce  of  timber  by  their  own 
increase,  but  also  by  causing  barren  tracts  to  produce  a  valua- 
ble product,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  fertility  to 
the  grounds  lying  below  them. 

By  means  of  forests,  therefore,  in  the  situations  above 
described,  a  farmer  obtains  something  apparently  out  of  nothing, 
and  makes  the  barren  rocks  and  hills  the  sources  of  the  manure 
with  which  he  partly  fertilizes  his  grounds.  By  means  of  forests 
he  makes  the  atmosphere  contribute  to  increase  the  bulk  of  his 
soil.  Out  of  every  two  or  three  tons  of  leaves  which  they  shed 
upon  the  ground,  one  ton  is  but  a  solidification  of  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere.  All  this  would  be  lost  to  the  farmer,  if  the 
tops  of  his  elevations  were  bare  of  trees.  Without  this  forest, 
tons  of  compost  produced  by  the  annual  decay  of  leaves,  would 
never  have  been  created.  All  that  proceeded  from  living 
creatures  would  also  be  lost,  because  these  creatures  would 
either  have  never  come  into  existence,  or  they  would  have  lived 
and  died  in  another  place,  to  benefit  some  other  region  and  some 
other  proprietor.  Neither  would  the  mosses,  lichens  and  fungi, 
except  in  vastly  inferior  quantities,  have  existed  without  the 
woods  ;  for  although  they  are  found  plentifully  upon  the  rocks 
in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  they  could  not  live  without  their 
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shade  and  protection.  Under  this  protection  they  thrive 
abundantly,  and  rival  in  their  quantity  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 

Another  source  of  spontaneous  fertilization  is  water.  Water 
is  the  medium,  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fertilizing 
matters  not  inherent  in  the  soil  are  conveyed  to  it.  Thus  the 
lands  of  Egypt  have  for  ages  been  rendered  inexhaustibly  pro- 
ductive, by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Every  river, 
stream  and  fountain  contains  in  solution,  more  or  less  of  those 
properties  which  are  needful  for  the  sustenance  of  plants  ;  and 
that  all  lakes  and  streams  contain  an  abundance  of  it,  is  proved 
by  their  power  of  sustaining  fishes  without  food.  It  would 
only  be  necessary,  therefore,  if  it  were  easy  and  practicable,  to 
overflow  our  lands  with  the  waters  of  a  river  once  a  year,  to 
add  proportionally  to  their  productiveness.  Such  is  not  the 
effect  of  an  overflowing  with  rain,  because  rain  is  distilled 
water,  and  contains  comparatively  but  little  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  in  solution. 

Hence  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  by  circulating  a  running 
stream  over  one's  grounds,  and  causing  them  to  permeate  the 
whole  surface,  are  not  merely  those  of  the  moisture  it  affords. 
Streams  undoubtedly  nourish  the  soil  they  irrigate,  by  adding 
to  it  those  substances  which  they  have  taken  up  and  dissolved 
in  their  journey  over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods.  The 
streams  that  pass  over  one's  grounds,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  important  source  of  spontaneous  fertilization  ;  and  some 
method  should  be  devised,  whereby  their  properties  may  be 
arrested  and  detained,  by  conducting  them  periodically  over 
certain  lands,  whose  soil  will  by  chemical  affinity  seize  upon  and 
retain  their  valuable  contents.  There  seems  to  be  no  more 
certain  method  of  securing  their  fertilizing  qualities,  than  to 
percolate  them  through  a  considerable  surface  of  grass  land. 
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Isaac  Hardy,  Jr..        •' 

A.  L.  Peirson,  " 

Eben  S.  Poor, 

John  Cleaveland,  Topsfield. 

Jonathan  P.  Gould,     " 

Samuel  S.  Chase,  W.  Newbury. 

Joseph  Newell  " 

Joseph  N.  Ridgway, " 

Thos.  C.  Thurlow,    " 


1^°^  Any  citizen  of  the  County  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society.  No  fines  or  assessments  are  ever  imposed, 
and  the  members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  Library  of 
the  Society,  and  to  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  The 
Secretary  will  issue  certificates  to  all  who  may  apply  to  him. 
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FAT    CATTLE. 

Jarvis  Slade,  North  Andover,  first  premium, $10.00 

James  Eaton,  Salisbury,  second             "          8.00 

Samuel  Furber,  North  Andover,  third  "          5.00 

BULLS   OF    FORHIGN    BREED. 

Paul  Titcomb,  Byfield,  best  Devon, 15.00 

Richard  S.  Rogers,  Danvers,  best  Alderney, 15.00 

BULLS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 

Alfred  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium, 15.00 

A.  P.  Bateman,  Georgetown,  second  " 10.00 

C.  E.  Littlo,  West  Newbury,  third    '^     5.00 

cows    OF   FOREIGN   BREED. 

Charles  Nelson,  Georgetown,  best  Devon, 10.00 

cows   OF   NATIVE   OR  MIXED   BREED. 

Paul  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport,  first  premium, 15.00 

Daniel  G.  Todd,  Rowley,  second              "           10.00 

John  E.  Remick,  Newburyport,  third       " 5.00 

HEIFERS    THREE   TEARS    OLD,    IN   MU.K. 

Daniel  Adams,  Newbury,  first  premium, 7.00 

Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield,  third   premium, 5.00 

HEIFERS  TWO    YEARS    OLD. 

Warren  Ordway,  Bradford,  first  premium, 5.00 

Thomas  E.  Payson,  Rowley,  second      "        4.00 

John  Northend,  Byfield,  third                "        S.Oq 

YEARLING   HEIFERS. 

James  Smith,  West  Newbury,  first  premium 4.00 

B.  M.  Glines,  Byfield,  second  premium, 3.00 

John  R.  Kimball,  West  Newbury,  third  premium, 2.00 
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WOKING    OXEN. 

Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbury,  first  premium,   10.00 

Jarvis  Slade,  North  Audover,  second  premium, 8.00 

George  W.  Sanborn,  Georgetown,  third  premium, 6.00 

J.  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  fourth  premium, 4.00 

STEERS    THREE   YEARS    OLD. 

Abiel  Rogers,  Newbury,  first  premium, 7.00 

Charles  Newell,  West  NeAvburj,  second  premium, 6.00 

STEERS    TV/0    YEARS    OLD. 

Uriah  Bailey,  West  Newbury,  second  premium, 4.00 

YEARLING    STEERS. 

Jarvis  Slade,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 4.00 

Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  second   "      3.00 

STALLIONS. 

Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown,  first  premium, 20.00 

Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  second     "          10.00 

BREEDING    MARES. 

William  R.  Cole,  Boxford,  second  premium, 8.00 

Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield,  third    '•          6.00 

FARM    AND    DRAFT   HORSES. 

William  G.  Brown,  Ipswich,  first  premium, 10.00 

William  Hale,  Newburyport,  second    "          8.00 

Jacob  Brown,  Ipswich,  third                "          6.00 

COLTS    FOUR    YEARS    OLD. 

Joslah  Crosby,  North  Andover,  first  premium. 10.00 

Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford,  second              "       5.00 

COLTS    THREE    YEARS    OLD. 

David  Mears,  Essex,  first  premium, 6.00 

Andrew  Dodge,  Wenham,  second  premium, 4.00 

COLTS   TAVO    YEARS    OLD. 

'Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  first  premium, 5.00 

Joshua  N.  Kent,  Newbury,  second      "       3.00 

YEARLING    COLTS. 

J.  McKenney,  NcAvbury,   first  premium, 4.00 

Jacob  Farnum,  North  Andover,  second  premium, 2.00 

SWINE. 

Paul  Titcomb,  Byfield,  boar,  first  premium, 5.00 
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Joseph  Kitteredge,  North  Andover,  boar,  second  premium,    3.00 

Paul    Titcomb,  Byfield,  breeding  sow,  first  premium, 5.00 

William  W.  Perkins,  Newbury,  "  second     "       3.00 

J.  Hardy,  Groveland,  litter  weaned  pigs,  first      "       6.00 

Paul  Titcomb,  Byfield,  "  second     "       3.00 

Wm.  Foster,  North  Andover,  sow  and  litter  weaned 

pigs,  gratuity, 2.00 

Ben.  Perley  Poor,  West  Newbury,  litter  of  weaned  pigs,.  2.00 

SHEEP. 

Joseph  Newell,  West  Newbury,  best  twenty, 20.00 

Dean  Robinson  "  best  ten, 10.00 

PLOUGHING,  DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND   MICHIGAN   PLOUGH. 

H.  A.  Gould,  and  J.  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  first  premium,.  10.00 

George  A.  Abbott,  Andover,  second  premium, 8.00 

Jacob  L.  Farnham,  North  Andover,  third  premium, 6.00 

Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  forth  premium, .  4.00 

PLOUGHING,    DOUBLE    TEAMS    AND    SIDE    HILL  PLOUGH. 

Moses  Pettingill,  Topsfield,  first  premium,. 10.00 

Barker  and  Foster,  North  Andover,  second,  premium,. .  .  .  8.00 

PLOUGHING — DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  ANY  OTHER  FORM  OF 

PLOUGH. 

Richard  S.  Bray,   Newbury,  first  premium, 10.00 

A.  Poor,  Jr.,  and  Calvin  Rogers,  W.  Newbury,2d  premium,  8.00 

Joseph  Goodridge,  West  Newbury,  third  premium,  6.00 

John  N.  Kent,  Newbury,  fourth  premium,  4.00 

PLOUGHING,  SINGLE    TEAMS. 

Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  first  premium,  7.00 

William  Foster,  North  Andover,  second  premium,  6.00 

Paul  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport,  third         "  5.00 

Green  Wildes,  Byfield,  fourth  premium,  4.00 

James  Noyes,  Newbury,  fifth  premium,  8.00 

PLOUGHING   WITH   HORSES  AND  MICHIGAN  PLOUGH. 

William  G.  Brown,  Ipswich,  first  premium, 7.00 

PLOUGHING   WITH    HORSES    AND    ANY    OTHER   FORM    OF    PLOUGH. 

Charles  W.  Fish,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 7.00 

Moody  S.  Dole,  Georgetown,  second  " 5.00 

Charles  C.  Holt,  Danvers,  third  "  3.00 
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CARRIAGES. 

Sargent,  Gunnison  &  Co.,  West  Newbury,  best  two  wheel 

chaise, 10.00 

Sargent,  Gunnison  &  Co.,  do.  for  4   wheel  chaise,  gratuity,  o.OO 

Ephraim  Goodwin,        do,             do.               do.         do.  5.00 

George  W.  Little,        do.  open  wagon,                    do.  o.OO 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   HORSE   MOWING   MACHINES. 

Moses  S.  Little,  Newburyport,  premium, 50.00 

GRAIN   CROP. 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  premium, 10.00 

ROOT   CROPS. 

Franldin  Alley,  Marblehead,  premium, .  10.00 

George  W.  Adams,  Newbury,      "         .  .  . " 10.00 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Sulem,            "         10.00 

Seth  W.  Hathaway,  Marblehead,  gratuity,   10.00 

Ephraim  Brown,  Marblehead,  premium, 10.00 

FARMS. 

George  F.  Devereux,  Danvers,  gratuity, 25*00 

rXDERDRAINING. 

Asa  M.  Bodwell,  Lawrence,  first  premium, 15.00 

BUTTER. 

Sarah  L.    Ridgway,   West  Newbury,  first  premium,. ..  .  10.00 

Daniel  B.  Short,                 "                   second   "        8.00 

George  Farwell,  Ipswich,  third  premium, 6.00 

Agnes  E.  Bartlett,  Newburyport,  fourth  premium, 4.00 

CHEESE. 

WilUam  Marshal,  Essex,  first  premium, 10.00 

Dean  Robinson,  West  Newbury,  second  premium, 8.00 

Lydia  O.Noyes,         "                 third           "         6.00 

Mrs.  Paul  Titcomb,  Byfield,  fourth              " 4.00 

MILK. 

William  R.  Putnam,  Danvers,  first  premium, 15.00 

ESSAYS. 

Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Danvers,  premium, 25.00 

Wilson  Flagg,  Andover,               "         10.00 

Awarded  by  the    Committee   on  Poultry, 34.00 

"          "                "            Vegetables, 94.00 

"  "  "  Fruits, 124.50 

"         "                "            Flowers, 54.50 
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Awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Articles  from  Leather,  ,  . .  53,00 

"          "                "             Cloth  and  Hosiery, 33.00 

"  "  "■  Counterpanes,  Carpets  and 

Rugs, 4T.0O 

"          «                 "•            Fancy  Articles, 76.75 

"          "                 "             Bread  and  Honey, 6-00 


MILEAGE. 

Ezeldel  E.  Todd,  Rowley,  colt, , 72 

Daniel  G.  Todd,       "  "      72 

John  Walsh,  Methuen,         " , . .     1.60 

Joseph  Marshall,  Essex,       "      1.44 

Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  colt, 1.04 

Henry  Barker,  Boxford,  colt, 1.28 

Joseph  Newell,  West  Newbury,  colt, 72 

A.  M.  FoUansbee,      "  two  colts, 1.28 

Joshua  Stevens,         "  mare, .72 

J.  N.  Foss,  Rowley,  mare, 72 

Edward  P.  Potter,  Rowley,  bull, 1.76 

Charles  Emerson,  2d,  Haverhill,  bull, 1.28 


$1310.0 


c 


«'>34.00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

FARMS,  &c. 

Amount  awarded  to  Farms, s1^25.00 

"  "  Underdraining  Land,         .         .  15  00 

"  '•  Experiments  with  Horse  Mower,  50.00 

"  "  Ploughing-,  ....  121.00 

"  "  Carriages,         .......     V".''0 

FARM  STOCK. 

Amount  awarded  to  Bulls, $62. 9i' 

"  "  Working  Oxen, 28.0: 

"  "  Steers, 24.01. 

"  '•  Milch  Cows, 40.00 

"  "  Heifers, 33.00 

"  "  Fat  Cattle, 23. 0( 

"  "  Horses, 117..3;; 

'•  "  Swine,     ........    29.00 

"  "  Sheep,        .......        30.00 

"  "  Poultry, 34.00 

$421.28 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Amount  awarded  to  Barley  Crop, $10.00 

"  "  Onion       " 10.00 

"  "  Carrot      " 10.00 

*'  "  Cabbage  " 20.00 

"  "  Squash    " 10.00 

"  "  Vegetables, 94.00 

"  "  Fruits, 124  50 

"  "  Flowers, 54,50 

"  "  Butter  and  Cheese, 56.00 

"  "  Bread  and  Honey, G.OO 

Milk, 15.00 

"  "  All  other  objects, 244.75 

$654.75 

Total, $1310.03 
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LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  is  kept  at  the  Court  House,  in  Salem.  The  Secre- 
tary acts  as  the  Librarian,  and  will  deliver  books  under  the  following  regulations  : 

1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library  two  volumes,  on 
signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing  to  be  accountable  therefor. 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks,  after  being  notified 
by  the  Librarian  that  the  same  is  wanted  by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library  shall  be  returned  on  cr  before  the  15th  of 
November,  in  each  year  ;  that  the  same  may  be  examined,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Library  reported  to  the  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  these  regulations, 
shall  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  Library, 

Note.  All  who  have  paid  the  initiatory  fee  of  three  dollars  towards  the  funds 
of  the  Society ;  all  who  have  received  certificates  of  membership  by  order  of  the 
Trustees,  and  all  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  resident  within  the  County,  are 
considered  as  members.  Editors  of  newspapers  published  in  the  County,  are 
also,  by  vote  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Library. 
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*Allen,  Jonathan 
*Bagley,  Valentine 
Bailej,  Thomas 
Binney,  "William  C. 
*Challis,  Hezekiah 
*Challis,  Thomas 
*Collins,  Winthrop 
*Davis,  William 
Evans,  John 
*French,  Jonathan 
Goodwin,  A.  E. 
Gunnison,  William 
Haskell,  William  H. 
*Hoyt,  Thomas 
*Johnson,  William  2d 
Jones,  Philip 
*Long,  Nathan 
*Lowell,  David 
fMoore,  Appleton 
Morrill,  Nathaniel 
*Morse,  John,  Jr. 
•Nichols,  Ilezekiali 
•Nichols,  Stephen 
Nichols,  Stephen,  Jr. 


Nichols,  William 
*Patteu,  Jacob  B. 
Patten,  Ptobert 
f  Patten,  Thomas 
*Patten,  Willis 
*llo\vell,  Jacob 
*Sargent,  Ichabod 
*Sargent,  Josiah 
Sargent,  J.  B. 
Sargent,  Orlando 
Sargent,  Patten 
*Sargent,  Stephen,  Jr. 
Sargent,  Willis 
Sawyer,  Aaron 
Sawyer,  Thomas  C. 
*Sweet,  William 
Tukesbury,  D.  M. 
*  Webster,  Enoch 
*Weed,  Amos 
*Weed,  Daniel 
*Weed,  Thomas 
Winkley,  Enoch 
*Winklcy,  J.  F. 
'Worthen,  Ezra 
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A  WD  OVER. 


Abbot V,  Amo\-\ 
*Abbo!.r.,  Asa- 
*  Abbott,  Sz'-fi 
*Abbott,  Georg-e 
Abbott,  Georij-i'  A. 
Abbott,  Hermoii 
Abbott,  Jaracs 
fAbbott,  Joi.athan 
Abbott,  Job 
Abbott,  ]\[oody  B. 
Abbott,  Nehemiali 
Abbott,  Stephca 
Abbott,  Stephen  D. 
Abbott,  Sylvester 
*Adams,  Isa;ic 
Ballard,  Josliua 
Barnard,  Gilbert 
Blunt,  Isaac,  jr. 
Blunt,  Samuel  P. 
tBond,  William 
*Burt,  Setli 
Carruth.  Isaac 
fChamberiain,  Nathaniel  jr. 
Chandler,  Ralph  H. 
*Chasc,  John 
tChipmo.n,  Dcg'i'as? 
Clark,  Hobar" 
*Cummings,  Daniel 
Dole,  David 
tFarnham,  John  C. 
Farrar,  Samuel 
*Flagf::,  Titnolhy 
*Flinr,  John 
Flint,  John 
Foster.  John  S. 
Foster.  Thomas  C. 
*Foster,  Timothy 
tFrencIi,  Ciiarles 
tFrench,  George  H. 
*French,  Peter 
Frye,  Enoch 
Frye,  Samuel 
*Frye,  Timothy 


Gould,  A.  J. 
*Gray,  David 
Hazen  Nathan  W. 
Herrick,  Elijah  L. 
Hidden.  David  I.  C. 
*Holt.  David 
Holt,  Dean 
*Holt,  Henry 
*Holt,  Herman 
Holt,  Isaac,  jr. 
Holt,  Jonas 
Holt,  Joseph 
Holt,  Joseph,  jr. 
*Holt,  Solomon 
*In,f?alls,  Ezra 
Jenkins,  Albert  H. 
*  Jenkins,  Benjamin,  jr. 
Jenkins,  John  B. 
*Kneeland,  John 
*Locke,  James 
*Low,  Joseph  L. 
Manning-,  John  H. 
*Marland,  Abraham 
*Marland,  William  S. 
Merrill,  Jonathan 
Merrill,  Samuel 
Morton,  Marcus,  jr. 
fNeedham,  Samuel 
Newman,  Mark 
*Osg'Ood,  Jacob 
*Parker,  John 
*pearson,  Abiel 
*Pearsou,  Eliphalet 
Pierce,  William 
fPettingill,  Merrill 
Phelps,  Hermon 
Pillsbury,  Paul  P. 
*Punchard,  Benjamin  H. 
Rogers,  Benjamin 
Rogers,  Fitzwilliam 
Sanborn,  Eastman 
Smith,  Peter 
Townsend,  Nathan 
*West,  Edward 
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BEVEKLY. 

*Abbot,  Abiel 
Appleton,  Isaac 
Baker  John  1. 
Baker,  Stephens 
*Banci-oft,  Thomas  P. 
*Batchekler,  John 
*Brown,  George 
*Bro\ni.   Moses 
Chase,  Samuel 
Cole,  Zachariali 
Cressy,  Joseph 
Davis,  Charles 
*Davis,  Thomas 
Dodge,  Aaron 
Dodge,  Elnathan 
Dodge,  Ezra 
*Dodge.  Levi 
Dodge,  William  E. 
Edwards,  Israel  0. 
*Fisher,  Joshua 
*Foster,  Benjamin 
Friend,  Seth 
Trieud,  William 
Green,  John  A. 
Haven,  Franklin 
Hayes,  George 
Hildreth,  Daniel 
*Kittredge,  Ingalls 
*Larcom,  David 
*Leach,  William 
Lord,  Abraham 
Loring,  Charles  G. 
*Lovett,  Josiah  2d 
Marshall,  Timothy 
Mason,  Lyman 
Nesmith,  Adam 
Paine,  Charles  C. 
*Pindar,  John 
Porter,  John 
Porter,  Nathaniel 
jPorter,  Robert 
Potter,  Edward  P. 
Putmam,  Rufus 
Rantoul,  Robert 
Raymond,  John  W. 


Rodgers,  William 
fSaflFord,  Nathaniel  T. 
*Sheldon,  Amos 
Sheldon,  Levi  D. 
Sheldon,  Jesse 
Standley,  Samuel  D.  G. 
*Stevens,  Thomas 
fStone,  Edwin  M. 
*Trow,  James 
Walker,  Lawson 
Waters,  Richard  P. 
Waters,  William  C. 
Webber,  John  P. 
*  Woodbury,  Isaac,  jr» 


BOXFORD. 

*Adams,  Israel 
Andrew,  Isaac  W. 
*Andrew,  Jonathan 
Barnes,  Phineas 
Bryant,  E.  D.  L. 
Cleveland,  Wm.  N. 
Cole,  John  K. 
Cole.  William  R. 
Cummins,  Sylvester 
Curtis,  Francis 
Day,  John  T. 
Day,  Joshua 
Elliott,  William 
fGould,  Jacob 
Hale,  John 
Harriman,  Daniel  F. 
*Kimball,  Amos,  jr. 
Kimball,  Edmund 
Kimball,  Samuel 
Low,  Solomon 
*Peabody,  Charles 
Pearl,  Simeon 
*Perley,  Aaron 
•Perley,  Abraham 
*Perley,  Amos 
fPerley,  Artemas  W. 
*Perley,  Charles 
Perley,  Charles 
*Perley,  Jesse 
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*Perley,  Nathaniel 
*Perley,  Thomas 
*Spofford,  Frederick 
*Spoftord,  Mighill 
*Spofford,  Parker 
*Spofford,  Stephen 
tSymonds,  Joseph 
Tyler,  William  ' 
*Weston,  Fitch 
Wood,  Enoch 

BEADFOKD. 

*Abbot,  Warren 
Carlton,  George,  Jr. 
*Chadwick,  Joseph 
Cogswell,  George 
Cogswell,  William 
Cook,  Justin  T. 
Day,  Gage 
Elliot,  William 
Greenleaf,  Benjamin 
*  Griffin,  John 
*Hasselton,  John 
Heath,  Samuel, 
Hopkinson,  Samuel  W. 
Hoyt,  George  H. 
Hoyt,  Humphrey 
Jenkins,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Laburton 
Johnson,  Leonard 
Kimball,  Albert 
Kimball,  Alfred 
*Kimball,  Daniel 
Kimball,  Edmund 
*Kimball,  James 
*Kimball,  Jesse 
Kimball,  Jonathan 
Kimball,  Leveret 
Kimball,  Seth 
Kimball,  William  B. 
Kimball,  Wm.  Eustace 
Kimball,  William  N. 
Locke,  Oliver, 
Maynard,  Lambert 
Ordway,  Alfred 
Ordway,  Enoch  F. 


Ordway,  George  W» 
Ordway,  Warren 
Pemberton,  William 
fPorter,  William  F. 
Sawyer,  Samuel  C. 
*Tenney,  W^llliam 
*Woodman,  Richard 

DAWVEBS. 

Adams,  Israel 
Adams,  Joseph 
Batchelder,  Ezra 
Black,  James  D. 
Black,  Moses 
Black,  Moses,  Jr. 
Black,  William 
*Berry,  Ebenezer 
Berry,  Ebenezer  G. 
*Bradstreet,  Dudley 
*Cheever,  Thomas 
*ColHns,  Benjamin 
Creelman,  George 
Cummins,  Samuel 
Devereaux,  George  F, 
Dodge,  Francis 
Driver,  Stephen 
*Endicott,  Israel 
*Endicott,  John 
Fowler,  Samuel 
Fowler,  Samuel  P. 
French,  George  W. 
*Goodale,  Ebenezer 
Gould,  Andrew 
Gould,  Charles  H. 
Grosvenor,  David  A. 
Gustin,  John 
Holden,  Seth 
*Kent,  Benjamin 
*Kettle,  John 
*Kettle,  Porter 
Lander,  William  A. 
Mudge,  Edwin 
Newhall,  Benjamin  S^ 
*Nichols,  Abel 
*Oakes,  Caleb 
Osgood,  George 
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*Page,  John 
Page,  Nathan,  Jr. 
Pope,  Elijah,  Jr. 
*Porter,  Benjamin 
*Porter,  John 
*Porter,  Joseph 
Preston,  Charles  P. 
*Preston,  John 
Preston,  Samuel 
*Putnam,  Ahira 
*Putnam,  Daniel 
Putnam,  Eben 
*Putnam,  Eleazer 
*Putnam,  EUas 
Putnam,  Israel  H. 
Putnam,  James  A. 
*Putnam,  Jeremiah 
Putnam,  Jesse 
fPutnam,  John 
Putnam,  Mary 
Putnam,  Moses 
*Putnam,  Nathaniel 
*Putnam,  Samuel 
*Putnam,  Thomas 
Putnam,  William  R. 
*Reed,  Briggs  R. 
Sleeper,  James 

*Sprague,  Joseph 

Swan,  Sylvanus  B. 
Symonds,  Thomas 

*Tapley,  Asa 
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Article  i.  There  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents, 
a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  Trustees,  ex  officio  ' 
in  addition  to  these,  thirty  (originally  twelve)  other  Trus- 
tees shall  be  chosen  from  the  members  at  large,all  of  whom  shall 
continue  in  office  until  others  are  elected  in  their  stead. 

Art.  II.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
at  such  time  as  the  Trustees  shall  determine  ;  at  which  all 
officers  shall  be  elected.  Twenty  members  at  least  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness. 

Art.  III.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  the  Trustees, 
the  President  and  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  absent,  the  members 
present  may  appoint  one  from  among  them  to  preside  at  such 
meeting. 

Art.  IV,  The  President,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  either  of 
the  Vice  Presidents,  with  the  advice  of  the  Trustees,  may  call 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  ; — or  whenever  a  written  appli- 
cation, with  the  reasons  assigned  therefor,  shall  be  made  by  any 
twelve  members  of  the  society,  to  the  President  and  Trustees, 
they  shall  call  such  meeting. 

Art.  v.  The  meetings  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  agree  upon  ; 
seven  of  whom  with  the  presiding  officer  shall  make  a  quorum. 

Art.  VI.  The  Trustees  shall  regulate  all  the  concerns  of  the 
Society,  during  the  intervals  of  its  meetings  ;  propose  such 
objects  of  improvements  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  publish 
such  communications,  and  offer  premiums  in  such  form  and  value 
as  they  shall  think  proper,  (provided  the  premiums  offered  do 
not  exceed  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;)  and  shall  lay  before  the 
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Society  at  each  of  its  meetings,  a  statement  of  their  proceed- 
ings  and  of  the  communications  made  to  them. 

Art.  VII.  The  Secretary  shall  take  minutes  of  all  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Trustees,  and 
enter  them  in  separate  books  ;  and  shall  record  all  such 
communications  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct.  He  shall 
■vrrite  and  answer  all  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  or 
payable  to  the  Society,  and  all  donations  that  may  be  made  to  it; 
for  which  he  shall  give  duplicate  receipts,  one  of  which  shall  be 
lodged  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make  a  fair  record  thereof. 
The  Treasurer  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  out  such  moneys  as 
he  shall  have  orders  for  from  the  Trustees  ;  and  shall  annually, 
and  whenever  thereto  required,  render  a  fair  account  of  all  his 
receipts  and  payments  to  the  Society,  or  a  committee  thereof. 
He  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  in 
such  sum  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct,  and  with  such  sureties. 

Art.  IX.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Trustees  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  who  shall  report  to 
the  Society  ;  and  the  same  being  accepted  shall  be  entered  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  books. 

Art.  X.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  incapacity, 
or  removal  out  of  the  county  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the 
Treasurer,  the  Trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  official 
books,  papers,  and  other  effects,  belonging  to  the  office 
that  may  be  vacated,  and  give  receipts  for  the  same  ;  which 
books,  papers,  &c..  they  may  deliver  to  some  person  whom  they 
may  appoint  to  fill  the  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety, at  which  time  there  shall  be  a  new  choice. 

Art.  XI.  Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member 
of  the  Society,  by  paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase 
the  permanent  funds  of  the  institution, 

Art.  XII.  A  committee  shall  be  raised  from  time  to  time 
to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  for  raising  a  fund  for  encour- 
aging the  noblest  of  pursuits,  the  Agriculture  of  our  country. 
The  same  to  be  sacredly  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

Art.  XIII.  All  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  reside 
within  the  county,  shall  be  admitted  honorary  members  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  XIV.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  Trustees  annu- 
ally elected,  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Society  shall  be  hono- 
rary members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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ADDRESS, 


BY  DR.   E.   G.   KELLEY. 


Mr.  President  : — In  addressing  the  members  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  we  are  not  necessarily  speaking  to  agri- 
culturists. Of  the  one  thousand  members  of  this  society,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one  third  are  exclusively  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  origin  of  the  society  was  with  them,  chiefly  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  stock,  hence  the  name  of  Cattle  Show ;  but  we 
have  at  length,  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  increase  of  members, 
quite  other  kinds  of  stock  represented,  from  bank,  railroad  and 
factory  stock,  to  a  large  stock  in  trade,  in  all  its  ramifications 
—  combining  all  professions,  trades  and  interests  ;  and  so  rap- 
idly have  these  latter  increased  in  numbers  and  enterprise  com- 
paratively, that  both  the  society  and  its  exhibition  might  well 
be  called  Industrial. 

But  while  the  farmers,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  most  cheer- 
fully welcome  all  these  enterprises,  their  facilities  and  products, 
they  will  not  yield  the  palm,  nor  are  they  supplanted  in  good 
management  of  their  own  peculiar  stock.  Indeed,  it  has  not 
only  not  depreciated,  but  is  now  far  above  its  original  par 
value  ;  and  without  commenting  or  comparing  farther,  we  sub- 
mit—  which  have  most  improved  their  respective  stocks,  the 
Morgans  and  Blackhawks  of  Vermont,  or  the  hulls  and  hears 
of  State  and  Wall  street ! 

While,  therefore,  the  strictly  agricultural  class  comprise  so 
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small  a  portion  of  our  society,  their  proportion  is  doubtless  still 
less  who  are  here  to  listen  to  our  remarks  to-day  ;  and  in  jus- 
tice to  this  promiscuous  audience,  we  have  selected  a  themo 
which  cannot  of  itself — however  unskillfully  we  may  treat 
it  —  be  devoid  of  interest  to  all  classes  and  every  individual, 
but  of  paramount  importance  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
especially  to  the  ladies. 

"We  cannot,  however,  proceed  without  apologizing  to  tho 
ladies  who  honor  us  with  their  presence  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  rudeness  in  not  addressing  them  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  alluding  to  the  persons  composing  this  society,  we  omitted 
to  state  that  it  has  one  lady  member  ;  and  we  purposely  passed 
them  altogether,  rather  than  appear  ludicrous  in  the  outset,  by 
commencing  in  a  most  singular  manner,  and  in  the  singular 
number  of  lady  and  gentlemen.  How  and  under  what  peculiar 
circumstances  this  lady  became  a  member,  we  cannot  dwell  to 
inform  them. 

The  subject,  therefore,  to  which  we  ask  your  attention,  for  a 
short  time,  is  home  and  its  embellishment.  While  our  favored 
country,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  ever  been  the  home  of  the- 
oppressed,  the  persecuted,  the  exiled,  the  famishing  even,  of 
other  nations  ;  it  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  be  the  land  of  indi- 
vidual, isolated,  family  homes.  Our  government,  laws,  institu- 
tions,—  our  territory,  trees,  fruits,  flowers  —  our  people;  their 
intelligence,  habits,  happiness — all  conspire  to  this. 

Our  government  is  but  a  delegate  and  exponent  of  a  nation 
of  sovereigns,  who  if  they  cannot  vote  themselves  farms  and 
homes  directly,  have  surrounded  each  with  privileges,  protection 
and  independence,  known  only  to  sovereigns  of  other  lands. 
The  American  citizen,  with  more  than  its  Roman  significance, 
is  politically  synonymous  with  the  foreign  nobleman,  whose 
quality  to  possess  in  absolute  right,  is  the  first  essential  to  per- 
manent home.  No  obnoxious  law  of  entail  disgi'aces  our  sta- 
tutes, lavishing  an  entire  patrimony  upon  a  son,  older  than  his 
brother,  born  with  equal  naturally  inherent  rights  with  himself. 
With  us  the  country's  course  is  free,  —  the  goal  of  home  the 
prize  for  all. 

Among  our  cherished  institutions,  one  of  the  most  important 
—  marriage  —  looks  more  to  the  system  of  homes,  for  its  per- 
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fection  and  perpetuity,  than  to  any  other  source.  Professed  re- 
ligion may  walk  hand  in  hand  with  fashion,  wrapped  in  the 
cloak  covering  a  multitude  of  sins,  essaying  to  regulate  the 
world,  mid  its  strife  and  turmoil;  but  that  renowned  list  of  gra- 
ces, the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  flourish  in  that  home,  as  their  most 
congenial  soil,  described  by  Cowper,  as  : — 

"  Friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life,  in  rural  pleasure  passed." 

It  may  be  thought  superfluous,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  in 
a  nook  of  New  England,  for  an  humble  individual  to  presume 
to  advocate  what  poets  have  exhausted  their  vocabulary  in 
describing  —  the  painter  his  art  in  portraying,  and  music  its 
sweetest  melody  in  praising  —  home,  sweet  home.  —  But  not  so: 
instead  of  keeping  pace  with  other  objects  and  finding  its  de- 
fence with  the  people,  as  their  chief  boon,  it  is  often  long  neg- 
lected or  trampled  down  and  forgotten  in  the  universal  rush  for 
wealth,  pleasure,  excitement  and  power.  All  these  may  be 
laudable  in  themselves,  but  let  the  wealth  be  enjoyed  as  it  can 
be  in  no  other  way  —  let  the  amusements  and  excitements  of 
the  day  be  tempered  by  tlie  unalloyed  pleasures  of  home  —  and 
let  power  heed  its  chief  source  and  most  enduring  support. 

It  is  not  to  the  home  where  one  merely  eats  and  sleeps — or 
the  walled  tenement  of  the  thronged  and  busy  city  —  be  that 
his  own  or  another's  which  he  occupies  for  its  proximity  to 
the  marts  of  trade,  commerce,  or  competition,  that  we  shall  al- 
lude on  this  occasion,  except  to  invite  the  dweller  himself,  mer- 
chant, mechanic  or  professor,  to  a  more  extended  and  rural 
home.  Or  if  he  hesitates  from  force  of  habit,  association,  al- 
lurements or  temptation  to  greater  wealth  —  to  inspire  him  with 
a  love  for  nobler  and  more  rational  enjoyments'. 

If,  for  a  time,  from  a  spirit  of  adventure  or  patriotism  to' 
serve  his  country  : — 

"  The  sailor's  home  is  on  the  main. 
The  warrior's  on  the  tented  plain," 

let  the  devotees  of  these  and  other  arts  of  life,  on  their  return 
or  cessation  from  toil,  have  a  well  deserved  home  —  the  wife 
the  centre  of  attraction,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  his  own 
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images,  with  countenances  beaming  with  delight  and  hearts  to 
welcome  him  as  none  others  can. 

Whatever  may  be  or  may  have  been  one's  avocation,  it  is  the 
freeholder  —  the  present  or  prospective  owner  of  more  or  less 
land,  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  with  the 
necessary  buildings  thereon,  that  we  shall  direct  our  remarks; 
hoping  to  persuade  him  to  a  more  strict  economy  of  time  and 
means,  and  to  devote  what  he  thus  saves,  if  no  more,  to  the  en- 
riching and  beautifying  of  his  home  ;  whether  it  includes  but 
the  city  garden  or  the  extensive  farm,  —  the  suburban  cottage 
or  villa  residence.  The  agricultural  community  being  much  the 
largest  class,  will  be  entitled  to  the  first  consideration  ;  but  first 
of  all,  let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  importance,  objects  and 
conditions  of  home  itself. 

Among  the  most  essential  requisites  for  the  establishment 
and  existence  of  a  perfect  system  of  homes,  are  civil  and  na- 
tional peace  and  a  strong  government ;  and  especially  are  the 
benefits  mutual  and  reciprocal.  Without  confidence  in  the  pro- 
tection of  a  government  and  laws,  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  in- 
security to  life  and  property,  incompatible  with  this  mode  of 
living.  Hence  in  those  countries,  like  France,  wanting  stability 
in  the  government,  —  subject  to  frequent  change  and  revolution, 
often  overrun  by  civil  outbreaks  and  national  wars  ;  or  like 
Switzerland,  surrounded  by  jealous  despotisms  from  whom  she 
has  been  in  constant  fear  of  invasion  —  the  habits  of  their  people 
and  their  fondness  for  country  life,  would  have  scattered  them 
in  homes  broadcast  over  their  domains,  if  safe  in  their  separate 
domicils.  But  as  it  is,  you  see  them  not  sitting  under  their 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,  but  congregated  in  numerous  small  vil- 
lages for  greater  security  to  themselves  and  all  they  hold  most 
dear.  There,  with  their  peasant  habits,  they  have  many  of 
the  comforts  of  home,  but  are  obliged  to  go  daily  (many  miles 
often,)  to  cultivate  their  lands,  owned  in  parcels  and  unoccupied 
with  buildings,  thereby  subjected  to  many  deprivations  —  loss  of 
time  —  of  watchful  care  and  home  pleasures. 

War,  both  foreign  and  intestine,  has  ever  been  the  great 
curse  of  all  nations,  in  their  social  and  domestic  relations. 
Families  are  broken  up  —  fathers  and  sons  required  for  recruits 
and  defence  —  homes  desecrated,  neglected,  forsaken.    And  it 
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lias  been  the  repeated  policy  of  ambitious  men  and  chieftains, 
•wlio  may  for  a  time  personate  the  government,  to  discourage 
the  arts  of  peace,  agriculture  and  home  pursuits,  "  lest  the 
people  should  have  less  relish  for  the  arts  of  -war." 

We  know  of  no  means  so  likely  to  check  and  control  this 
state  of  things  —  if  the  danger,  impending  or  distant,  portends 
to  us,  —  to  stand  forever  in  the  way  of  usurpers,  —  to  shine  as 
beacon  lights  upon  our  vast  shores,  extended  even  over  the  en- 
tire territory,  —  numerous  and  brilliant  as  the  stars  above 
them,  —  impregnable  to  besieging  armies  and  unconquerable  by 
invading  forces,  —  as  these  home  fortifications,  —  fortified  and 
defended  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  their  love  of 
home. 

More  than  this ;  an  enlightened  yeomanry,  thus  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  owners  of  the  soil  itself  and  of  the 
homes  surrounded  and  filled  with  all  the  treasures  and  sweets 
of  this  life  —  themselves  the  source  of  power  —  yea,  the  govern- 
ment itself,  when  resolved  into  its  proper  elements,  —  will  not 
only  be  incorruptible  by  the  intriguer,  —  uninfluenced  by  the 
demagogue — unmoved  by  the  promoter  of  civil  discord  ;  —  but 
they  will  confuse  these  by  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  their 
hearts  and  lives, — the  sight  of  their  beautiful  homes, — and  scorn 
them  from  their  presence  by' their  look  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. 

On  the  contrary,  the  floating  population  of  cities  are  your 
candidates  for  fillibustering  and  disorganization,  who  have  no- 
thing to  lose  by  civil  commotion — no  home,  no  family,  —  but 
much  perchance  to  gain  by  conquest  and  change  of  dynasty,  in 
plunder  and  patronage.  The  home  people  are  therefore  your 
conservato-progreasive  class.  They  may  unavoidably  be  drawn 
into  wars  and  collisions  by  the  malicious  machinations  of  even  a 
few  treacherous  politicians,  or  reckless  sectionalists  ;  but  beware 
of  their  specious  arguments,  their  plausible  sophistry,  and  shun 
civil  war  as  the  bane  of  domestic  happiness  everywhere,  at  all 
times ;  but  if  it  ever  comes  to  you,  as  fierce  and  desolating  as 
the  gnashing  of  the  infernal  regions,  if  not  as  endless  as  the 
bottomless  pit. 

Elect  more  of  your  own  husbandmen  to  your  executive  offices, 
who  will  know  whom  they  serve  and  on  whom  to  rely.    Your 
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fatliers'placed  in  their  highest  seats  the  patriot  owners  of  those 
renowned  homes,  Mount  Yernon  and  Monticello.  But  you  did 
not  thus  honor  those  immortal  statesmen  of  Ashland  and  Marsh- 
field,  of  your  own  home,  agricultural  class,  whose  big  hearts,  in 
love  with  their  homes  and  their  country,  were  virtually  broken 
by  ingratitude  and  neglect.  You  preferred  heroes  of  war  to 
heroes  of  peaceful  homes,  and  like  the  frogs  in  the  fable  who 
would  not  have  one  of  their  own  number  to  rule  over  them,  but 
petitioned  the  gods  who  sent  them  a  log  for  their  king,  —  the 
hand  of  Providence  removed  your  idols,  and  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  sent  you  political  loggerheads,  with  a 
dismemberment  of  parties  only  equalled  by  the  consternation 
among  the  frogs  themselves. 

Let  the  crisis  of  1800  be  forever  a  warning  to  the  home  abid- 
ing patriots  of  the  nation,  when  Aaron  Burr,  a  subsequent  traitor 
to  his  country,  its  most  perfidious  desecrator  of  homes,  received 
an  equal  number  of  electoral  votes  with  the  sage  of  Monticello, 
who  had  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  "had  done  the  State 
some  service,"  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  highest  trust. 
If  ever,  in  the  strife  of  party  excitement,  the  corruptly  ambitious 
shall  succeed — the  peaceful  and  home-loving  citizens  cajoled  and 
deceived  by  the  designing,  to  neglect  their  own  best  interests, 
your  national  requiem  may  be  sung,  as  of  the  years  departed  of 
Roman  prosperity,  by  a  quaint  old  writer,  thus  : — 

"  Uncorrupt  and  happy  days  were  those 
When  Eoman  consuls  exercised  their  hoes, 
"Whose  leisure  hours  in  country  homes  were  spent, 
And  whose  diversions  all  were  innocent." 

Another  political  regulation  scarcely  less  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  homes,  is  the  equal  civil  distinctions,  and  the  con- 
sequent somewhat  equal  and  general  distribution  of  landed 
property.  Our  country  is  eminently  calculated  above  all  oth- 
ers, either  ancient  or  modern,  for  a  domestic  era  of  which  the 
people  themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  aware.  The  institu- 
tion is  in  fact  in  as  successfnl  operation  as  the  confederation  it- 
self, already  surpassing  in  its  aggregate  blessings,  if  not  in  its 
rural  aspect,  any  recorded  in  history.  We  gather  from  Lou- 
don's statement  of  agriculture  that  among  the  early  Greeks  and 
Romans,  each  citizen  was  entitled  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
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with  tlio  right  to  add  thereto  by  purchase  to  a  limited  extent, 
not  to  exceed,  however,  among-  the  latter,  three  hundred  acres, 
till  by  their  vast  conquests  and  the  immense  wealth  of  individ- 
uals, large  and  titled  estates  became  lawful,  which  were  carried 
on  by  tenants  and  slaves. 

The  wisdom  of  our  home  fathers  abrogated  all  titled  distinc- 
tions and  hereditary  rights  of  bequest,  leaving  us,  if  we  will 
heed  such  inestimable  blessings,  in  perpetual  enjoyment  of  what 
a  few  other  republics  only  enjoyed  temporarily;  of  physical, 
civil  and  domestic  institutions  as  equitable  as  can  be  hoped  for 
till  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence,  virtue  and  refinement  shall 
be  the  lot  of  our  race. 

Without  absolute  titles  to  possession  there  is  little  or  no  en- 
couragement to  perfect  temporary  homes,  liable  to  be  taken  at 
any  time,  or  to  revert  to  others  after  a  given  period,  as  is  the 
case  in  England  ;  that  island,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  incubus 
upon  its  very  vitals,  its  hereditary  titles  and  estates,  would  ere 
this  have  been  the  garden  of  the  world  and  the  modern  land  of 
homes.  There,  almost  the  entire  domain  is  in  possession  of  the 
nobility,  subdivided  to  be  leased,  worked  and  improved  by  far- 
mers, laborers  and  servants.  We  would  here  remark,  that  in 
England,  farmer  means  a  dependant,  a  tenant,  one  who  farms 
land  not  his  own  ;  but  in  this  country  farmer  is  synonymous 
with  freeholder,  husbandman,  yeoman,  agriculturist ;  himself  the 
owner,  tiller  and  lord  of  the  soil. 

The  liberality  of  the  English  nobles  has  thus  far  deferred  re- 
volt at  this  condition  of  things.  They  often  lease  land  for  a 
term  of  years,  stipulating,  in  addition  to  a  reasonable  rent,  cer- 
tain betterments,  such  as  draining,  hedging  and  foresting,  which 
secures  annually  permanent  improvements  and  embellishments  ; 
and  hence  a  more  advanced  state  of  agriculture,  and  a  better 
appearance  on  the  face  of  the  country  tlian  in  others  of  like 
vassalage,  or  even  in  our  own,  though  effected  from  different 
motives.  The  highest  ambition  or  hope  of  the  English  farmer 
is  to  please  his  landlord  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease,  —  to  sup- 
port his  family  and  if  possible  to  lay  by  the  means  to  enable  his 
children  to  rent  a  home  as  he  has  done  ;  otherwise  they  will  be 
forced  to  a  lower  grade  of  laborer  or  servant. 

There  may  be  in  the  cottage  residences  of  the  middle  and 
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lower  classes,  as  they  are  called,  a  semblance  of  home  comforts, 
beautiful  as  some  of  them  arc  ;  and  their  children  may  be  un- 
der good  influences  and  comparatively  happy,  till  they  look  into 
the  face  of  the  desponding  father,  who  tells  them  for  the  first 
time,  "this  is  not  our  home  ;  I  am  unfortunate,  —  cannot  renew 
my  lease,"  ;  and  with  a  heart  ready  to  burst  at  the  only  alterna- 
tive before  him,  he  adds,  "you,  my  little  boy,  must  be  a  servant, 
—  you,  my  son,  must  go  to  the  mines,  —  but  you,  my  oldest,  take 
this  pittance,  —  cross  the  ocean,  —  go  to  the  land  of  homes, — 
that  land  of  liberty  "  —  nay !  that  England  calls  the  land  of  sla- 
very !  But  say  not  ye  sympathizers  with  such  a  libel,  —  ye  who 
know  the  domestic  misery  of  England,  that  we  have  a  slavery 
worse  than  this,  even  of  an  inferior  racel  Or  a  separation  of 
families  and  breaking  up  of  even  transient  homes  more  heart- 
rending than  this. 

But  how  and  why  are  these  apparent  homes  of  the  lower 
classes  thus  hedged  about  and  ornamented,  and  wherefore  the 
gigantic  works  of  art  which  travellers  tell  us  of?  They  are 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  landholders  themselves,  to  keep  the 
masses  from  idleness,  starvation  and  rebellion.  While  we  have 
no  sympathy  with  this  hereditary  system  of  England,  but  view 
it  as  one  of  her  greatest  political  and  social  evils,  as  is  often 
remarked ;  still  it  is  her  boast  and  pride,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  only  yet  practicable  way  to  keep  homesteads  permanently 
in  families  and  highly  embellish  them  ;  and  if  nobles  of  im- 
mense wealth,  however  obtained,  adorn  their  estates  extrava- 
gantly, it  is  not  the  worst  use  that  might  be  made  of  it. 

Their  lavish  display  of  art — their  natural  scenery  of  parks, 
and  pleasure  grounds,  are  the  admiration  of  men  of  taste. 
Their  vast  collections  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
trees  and  flowers,  from  every  clime,  aS'ord  a  field  of  observa- 
tion to  the  novice  and  lover  of  nature  seldom  met  with  else- 
where. And  so  attached  are  the  successive  descendants  to 
these  homes  of  their  fathers,  that  in  feudal  days,  when  govern- 
ments were  too  weak  to  protect  them,  immense  sums  were  ex- 
pended in  defensive  castles,  now  the  interesting  ruins  and 
mementoes  of  home  veneration. 

If  in  all  this  there  is  much  to  admire,  there  is  little  to  imi- 
tate for  our  republican  habits  and  homes,  and  we  come  rather  to 
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our  own  great  men.  Permit,  tlien,  a  word  pertaining  to  our 
national,  agricultural,  homo  father,  —  Washington,  —  whose 
merits  in  these  latter  points  are  strangely  overlooked  in  the 
most  elaborate  eulogies  of  his  life.  No  trait  of  his  character 
was  more  perfectly  developed — more  worthy  of  imitation,  than 
his  love  of  home,  desolate  as  it  was  in  one  particular  ;  or  that 
has  had  more  salutary  influence  on  the  people  of  his  country — 
one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten. 

If  Washington  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  his  own  heart 
was  in  his  home  ;  agriculture  was  his  profession — the  pride  of 
his  life — business  upon  which  he  often  wrote  and  to  which  he 
was  always  desirous  and  ready  to  retire  when  released  from 
cares  of  state,  which  he  never  coveted,  but  attended  to  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  patriotism.  It  was  at  home  that  his  greatest 
qualities — his  domestic  virtues — his  attachments  to  home — com- 
mendable habits — untiring  industry — his  pattern  system  of  home 
and  farm  management — shone  forth  unseen  by  the  world,  like 
the  vast  treasures  of  the  still  depths  of  the  ocean,  unmoved  by 
the  surface  strife  and  tempest,  and  unobserved  by  the  super- 
floating  wealth  and  pleasure  seekers  of  ages. 

There  was  seemingly  but  one  thing  wanting  to  make  Wash- 
ington's home — his  domestic  character  and  happiness  complete, 
and  therefore  his  whole  character  ; — and  this  being  a  portion  of 
our  subject,  we  will  speak  of  it  in  this  conneoiion.  The  remark- 
able sadness  upon  his  countenance  has  nerer  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  even  in  theory.  It  could  not  have  been  his  want 
of  success  as  a  chieftain,  for  he  was  eminently  so  in  the  end.  It 
could  not  have  been  disappointipent  as  a  magistrate,  nor  was  it 
religion,  for  his  was  home  re^'igion  that  knows  no  melancholy. 
The  cause  then  must  have  V^en  that  he  was  not  a  father.  With 
his  home  attachments  h^  could  well  realize  the  feelings  of  pa- 
rents bereaved  of  their  children.  To  him  it  was  a  perpetual 
bereavement — to  be  the  father  of  his  country,  did  not  meet  those 
thousand  stifled  emotions  and  affections  that  gush  out  from  the 
fullness  of  a  heart  ready  to  overflow  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  to  nourish,  protect  and  rear  his  own  offspring. 

Had  it  been  his  happiness  and  privilege — the  great  duty  of 
home  and  of  this  life — scarcely  second  to  any  other,  either  civil, 
moral  or  religious — to  bring  up  and  educate — in  its  widest 
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sense,  and  place  upon  the  stage  of  life  a  family  of  cliildrcn 
developed  into  perfect  human  stature — physically,  mentally  and 
morally— it  would  have  been  a  work  equal  to  any  achievement 
of  his,  and  ho  doubtless  wept  for  this  as  much  as  did  Alexan- 
der that  he  had  not  another  world  to  conquer. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  and  abiding  responsibility 
resting  upon  parents,  few  know  their  whole  duty,  less  perform 
it,  while  many  of  the  human  race  propagate  their  species  too 
much  like  the  brutes,  leaving  the  future  of  their  offspring  to 
chance  and  the  public.  With  others  the  best  of  home  comforts 
and  enjoyments  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Children  in 
cities  where  their  nascent  privileges  are  curtailed — their  buoy- 
ancy checked — their  lungs  deprived  of  fresh  air — breathing 
pestilence  itself — become  an  easy  and  frequent  prey  to  disease 
and  death.  The  statistics  showing  the  immense  numbers  thus 
prematurely  cut  off — virtually  murdered — is  so  astonishingly 
great  as  to  call  loudly  for  the  interference  of  every  philanthro- 
pist. 

Let  us  hear  less  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  our  South- 
ern brethren,  and  of  irreligion  abroad,  while  many  of  New 
England  have  not  as  good  homes  as  the  huts  of  the  slaves  ;  and 
where  home  i-eform,  in  a  double  sense,  is  paramount  to  all  oth- 
ers. Let  charity  begin  at  home  if  it  does  not  end  there.  These 
ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  left  the  others  undone. 

Many  people  do  nol  seem  to  view  children  as  human,  or  need- 
ing the  humanizing  of  home  ;  or  as  destined  to  be  the  future 
husbands  and  wives,  —  citiz.'^ns  and  matrons  of  the  land.  The 
time  has  been,  even  up  to  our  remembrance,  that  children  must 
not  enter  the  presence  of  their  puvents  without  uncovering  and 
bowing,  as  if  to  superior  beings.  A  servility  more  servile  than 
slavery  itself  was  often  exacted. 

Now,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  other  extreme  is  upon 
us.  Young  lads  are  seen  in  the  streets  puffing  cigars,  idle  and 
wasteful,  leading  often  to  a  worse  than  trifling  away  of  valuable 
years  in  the  morning  of  life,  with  no  thought  or  economy,  pre- 
paratory to  a  rational  future  home.  Many  a  young  Miss  is  to- 
tally unfitted  for  the  duties  that  may  devolve  upon  her.  Feeble 
and  inefficient,  she  is  unable  to  contribute  her  moity  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness. 
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There  is,  however,  a  via  media,  in  which  to  steer  the  bark  of 
destiny,  and  keep  our  families  with  us,  to  prepare  them  to  sail 
for  themselves  successfully  o'er  the  sea  of  life.  It  is  the  well 
regulated,  rural  home,  —  that  river  of  peace,  plenty  and  pleas- 
ure—  in  our  youth  winding  briskly  among  the  green  hills,  serv- 
ing every  boyish  sport  —  then  gliding  through  the  rich  vales, 
supplying  the  real,  substantial  wants  of  our  nature  —  on  and 
on  it  flows,  perfumed  by  its  border  flowers  and  sheltered  by  its 
overhanging  trees  —  floating  the  crafts  of  trade,  and  passing,  as 
it  enters  the  ocean  of  eternity,  the  crowded  city,  thousands  of 
whose  votaries  never  even  bathed  in  its  limpid  waters  or  drank 
of  its  life  giving  virtues. 

One  of  the  first  conditions  to  constitute  a  perfect  home,  is 
marriage  : — 

"  Domestic  happiness  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  hast  sarrived  the  fall." 

What  would  home  be  without  the  wife,  the  first  jewel  in  its 
embellishment  and  the  mother  of  jewels  ?  The  man  who  does 
not  value  these  as  indispensable  and  priceless,  is  not  worthy  of 
a  home.  He  may,  indeed,  catch  a  tartar,  a  shrew,  a  vixen  or  a 
virago,  with  her  janus  faces  and  chameleon  character,  from 
Xantippe  to  a  Cunningham  ;  but  he  might  as  well  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  currency  of  the  country,  lest  one  bill  in  ten  thousand 
should  be  counterfeit,  as  to  shun  the  sex  through  fear  of  a  dis- 
sembler or  termagant.  The  better  the  cause  or  more  valuable 
the  object,  the  more  it  is  liable  to  be  counterfeited.  Perfection 
is  not  the  lot  of  mortals,  but  seldom  is  there  a  husband  who 
will  not  say  of  his  life-partner,  as  the  patriot  poet  said  of  Eng- 
land : — 

"  With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still." 

We  are  not  about  to  advocate  in  the  abstract  an  already  es- 
tablished institution  of  the  country  —  however  undervalued  it 
undoubtedly  is  in  its  national,  individual,  and  social  relations  — 
nor  to  eulogize  the  wife  as  the  life,  charm  and  chief  attraction, 
in  the  right  kind  of  home,  but  rather  to  draw  your  attention  to 
a  point  not  appreciated  or  practised,  viz  :  early  marriage  ; — and 
this  being  so  intimately  connected,  in  its  every  aspect,  with  the^ 
beginning  and  happiness  of  homes,  that  we  must  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  the  audience  in  a  few  reasons  and  requisites  in  its 
behalf. 
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In  defending  tliis  theory  one  is  opposed  by  a  whole  phalanx 
of  old  philosophers  and  essayists  from  Aristotle  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
On  the  other  hand,  standing  almost  alone,  is  the  sage  of  our 
land,  that  man  of  uncommon  sense  and  observation  of  men  and 
things,  Dr.  Franklin,  who  advised  early  marriage.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  question  only  so  far, 
of  course,  as  it  relates  to  our  subject. 

By  early  marriage,  then,  the  chances  are  that  a  greater  num- 
ber, in  the  aggregate,  enter  this  state  than  otherwise  would.  If 
deferred,  disappointments  of  various  kinds  may  finally  prevent 
it.  Consequently,  if  wedlock  is  desirable,  and  home  is  worth 
having,  then  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber is  obtained  by  this  policy  ;  one  of  the  first  principles  in  all 
governments  for  the  people. 

Nature,  in  our  organization,  development  and  functions,  indi- 
cates and  imperiously  demands  it,  and  her  laws  are  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded or  violated  with  impunity  ;  as  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  incalculable  amount  of  suffering,  imbecility,  insanity,  dis- 
ease and  death,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  neglect  of  mar- 
riage, and  chiefly  early  marriage. 

It  is  objected  that  health  is  not  sufficiently  established  at  this 
period.  If  this  is  so  in  some  instances,  we  deny  intoto  that  it 
is  necessarily  connected  with  early  years,  but  is  owing  to  the 
degeneracy  of  individuals  of  the  race  —  to  ignorance  and  vio- 
lation of  physcological  laws  and  to  defective  physical  educa- 
tion ;  while  such  have  been  the  habits  of  our  predecessors  that 
many  are  afflicted  with  hereditary  diseases  and  tendencies, 
which,  however,  may  be  counteracted,  in  a  great  degree,  by  ju- 
dicious physical  training  in  childhood  and  youth. 

But  at  the  doors  of  modern  parents  lay  the  chief  responsibility 
for  ill  health  and  incapacity  for  marriage,  at  the  proper  period, 
or  any  period.  How  many  of  your  daughters  compete  here, 
to-day,  for  making  the  best  family  bread.  Alas !  how  many 
would  he  ashamed  of  the  notoriety  and  spurn  the  prize  thus  ob- 
tained. Yet  they  daily  relish,  to  their  great  detriment,  the  vil- 
est compounds  under  this  and  other  names. 
*  But  where  are  your  daughters  from  six  to  sixteen  ?  Pent  up 
in  unventilated  school-rooms  —  their  minds  surcharged  with 
studies  —  the  light  trash  of  the  day  floating  through  their  giddy 
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heads  —  stimulating  to  meutal  and  physical  precocity  —  their 
tongues  taught  to  lisp  a  little  German  or  French  of  no  compar- 
ative use  to  them,  unless  in  the  progress  of  woman's  rights, 
they  are  to  be  sent  as  ministers  to  foreign  courts  —  to  say  no- 
thing of  their  want  of  exercise  —  prone  position,  confined  mus- 
cles and  ill-adapted  apparel,  still  more  obnoxious  to  health. 

We  would  be  the  first  to  urge  a  complete  education,  but  never 
at  the  expense  of  physical  development  and  health.  These  are 
so  imperfectly  attended  to  that  when  school  days  are  over,  and 
the  subject  of  marriage  is  alluded  to,  the  exclamation  on  all 
hands  is  —  and  with  a  little  more  emphasis  by  those  older  than 
herself  —  why  she  is  too  young  —  her  health  is  delicate  —  has 
neuralgia  —  spine  complaint —  and  knows  nothing  of  housekeep- 
ing. 

We  dct  not  stand  here  to  criticise  present  habits  or  systems  of 
education  or  devise  better,  but  we  have  presented  to  you  a 
young  graduate  to  show  you  how  imperfectly  she  is  prepared  to 
be  a  helpmate,  meet  for  a  young  man  desirous  of  early  establish- 
ing a  home  for  future  enjoyment.  With  all  her  education  and 
accomplishments,  her  ignorance  and  incapacity  to  fill  her  new 
sphere,  will  be  a  constant  source  of  regret  to  herself  and  hus- 
band. We  will  merely  add,  that  had  only  one  half  of  these 
ten  years  been  devoted  exclusively  to  mental  endowments,  while 
the  other  half  included  other  objects  preparing  for  the  great 
duties  of  life  and  living,  her  education  would  have  been  more 
complete  in  the  aggregate,  —  the  intellectual  developments  and 
acquirements  more  normal  and  useful. 

Love,  is  indeed,  an  essential  ingredient  in  this  matter  —  not  a 
commodity.  It  is  the  germ  —  the  yital  principle  to  be  devel- 
oped into  an  aureola  of  household  delights  —  pervading  every 
object  within  the  circle  of  its  magnetic  influence  ; — the  secret 
source  —  the  security  to  the  duration  of  such  home  influences 
and  emanations  as  surround  it  with  a  halo  of  moral  beauty,  and 
without  which  its  highest  social  perfection  cannnot  be  reached. 
In  early  life  this  is  blind  to  all  objects  but  its  own — in  after 
years,  wealth,  position,  family,  beauty  or  accomplishments,  be. 
come  objects  of  consideration  ;  and  such  speculative  alliances 
may  or  may  not  add  to  the  charm  of  domestic  life  and  the  many 
endearments  of  home. 
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Want  of  pecuniary  means  to  warrant  the  parties  to  contract 
early  marriage  is  another  objection  existing  in  the  public  mind. 
At  the  report  of  a  new  intention  to  enter  this  copartnership  the 
question  is  often  asked  by  the  inquisitive  —  is  he  able  to  sup- 
port her  ?  What  an  impolitic  question  in  all  its  bearings  —  as 
if  the  wife  was  to  be  a  mere  passive  drone  or  doll  —  "  nothing 
to  do,"  but  every  thing  to  wear.  As  though  mutual  benefits  did 
not  result  to  both  parties,  and  mutual  co-operation  and  respon- 
sibilities were  not  required  in  their  new  homes  and  through  life. 
It  is  an  enquiry  derogatory  to  her  character  and  dignity  —  to 
her  duties  and  privileges.  It  is  in  its  tendency  subversive  of 
the  marriage  relation  itself,  in  its  accepted  form,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  sacred  character  of  home. 

If  means  are  to  be  the  qualification,  then  why  may  not  the 
man  have  as  many  wives  as  he  is  able  and  willing  to  support, 
and  polygamy  be  upon  us  ?  —  the  cloud  of  which  is  already  ris- 
ing in  the  west  and  has  a  portentous  look.  In  fact  the  present 
aspect  of  many  things,  assuming  public  notoriety,  seem  to  open 
the  door  for  this  hydra-headed  monster  to  enter  and  sweep  the 
land  with  its  besom  of  destruction  to  social  life,  as  it  has  in 
many  other  countries. 

If  one  may  not  marry  till  he  can  maintain  a  certain  style  to 
meet  the  demands  of  fashionable  life,  then  is  much  of  the  pu- 
rity and  happiness  of  home  and  its  surroundings  abolished. 
We  are  by  no  means  alone  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the 
extravagant  habits  of  dress  and  living  deter  many  from  enter- 
ing wedlock  at  all,  or  not  till  late  in  life,  when  the  parties  may 
well  despair  of  much  of  the  rural  enjoyment  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  their  lot  in  perfecting  a  home. 

There  is,  however,  one  obstacle  to  early  marriage,  existing 
especially  in  this  county,  more  potent  than  any  argument  we  can 
use.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  great  disparity  of  the  sexes. 
But  this  is  but  an  additional  reason  —  it  is  in  fact  the  chief  rea- 
son why  we  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  this  point  of  early  mar- 
riage, that  it  may  serve  to  arrest  the  unnatural  current  of  young 
men  constantly  flowing  to  large  cities  —  the  greatest  misfortune 
to  themselves,  as  a  whole  —  to  females  —  to  society; — the  prin- 
cipal check  to  the  vital  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the  mul- 
tiplying of  rural  homes.    It  is  time  young  men  knew  in  what 
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estimatiou  they  arc  held  —  that  they  should  receive  more  of  the 
attention,  lavished  so  freely  —  if  not  unworthily  —  upon  the 
daughters.  Let  the  daughters  themselves  feel  and  manifest 
more  interest  in  their  brothers  —  it  is  with  them  to  exert  a  sal- 
utary home  influence  on  the  purity  of  their  characters  and  vir- 
tue of  their  lives  second  only  to  the  uiothers'. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  tendency  and  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
our  remarks  to-day,  to  make  the  homestead  so  attractive,  that  the 
idea  of  departure  shall  not  be  entertained  by  our  sons  —  that 
every  desire  of  their  hearts  and  impulse  of  their  natures  may 
be  met  at  home,  where  each  sex  may  thus  early  commence  life 
and  feel  a  common  interest  in  possessions  of  their  own,  before 
other  less  worthy  objects  secure  their  time  and  affections,  and 
before  it  shall  be  too  late,  from  more  advanced  age  and  con- 
firmed habits,  to  enlist  an  equal  interest  in  country  life. 

We  would,  however,  by  no  means  be  understood  as  convey- 
ing the  idea  that  it  is  eyer  too  late  —  only  comparatively  —  to 
thus  better  one's  condition,  or  to  secure  the  advantages  of  home. 
The  retired  business  man  will  be  surprised  in  how  short  time 
the  beauties  of  a  new  home  will  rise  up  before  him.  The  ao-ed 
man  who  plants  trees  will  often  live  to  enjoy  their  fruits,  to  his 
continued  health.  It  is  the  employment  they  need — the  most 
certain  means  to  prolong  life  and  make  their  latter  years  their 
happiest. 

But  how  shall  we  influence  our  young  benedict  who  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  own  and  his  country's  best  inter- 
ests—  in  a  domestic  sense, — if  not  like  one  Benedict  Arnold? 
Our  bachelor  friends  are  evidently  a  variety  of  the  human  species 
not  intended  at  the  creation  of  Adam  and  his  wife  —  they  have 
sprung  up  since  the  fall,  like  the  thorns  and  the  thistles  —  shall 
we  say  equally  to  curse  the  land  ? 

If  we  urge  them  to  obey  the  new  commandment  we  recently 
saw  in  a  periodical,  —  "Thou  shalt  take  to  thyself  a  wife  and 
thou  shalt  make  to  thyself  a  home"  —  they  reason  much  as 
jVlethusalah  did  who  had  slept  always  in  the  open  air.  It  is  re- 
corded that  when  he  had  lived  five  hundred  years  the  angel  said 
to  him  : —  "Arise,  Methusalah,  and  build  thee  an  house,  for  thou 
shalt  live  yet  live  hundred  years  longer.''  But  Methusalah  ans- 
wered and  said,  —  "  if  I  am  to  live  but  five  hundred  years  longer, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  build  me  an  house  ;  I  will  sleep  in  the 
air  as  I  have  been  u^ed  to  do."  3 
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Home  is  the  place  to  test  one's  religion  —  not  the  church. 
The  wife  knows  better  than  the  priest  the  heart  of  her  husband, 

—  his  children  and  others  around  him  mark  the  correspondence 
of  profession  and  practice.     Abroad  in  society  he  is  artificial 

—  he  conforms  to  fashion  — his  deportment  is  circumspect  — 
his  conduct  guarded —  he  knows  others  are  observing  him. 
But  this  tension  must  be  relaxed — at  home  he  throws  off  all 
restraint : — 

*•  Richard  's  himself  again." 

That  sacred  domus  sees  him  not  as  others  see  him.  If  he  is  a 
hypocrite,  there  he  is  unmasked. 

Home,  therefore,  of  all  others,  is  the  place  in  which  to  practice 
the  christian  virtues  —  comparatively  free  from  temptation  and 
intrusion,  his  evening  meditations  may  ascend  from  nature  up 
to  nature's  God.  x^  early  dawn  his  aspirations  of  praise  may 
be  joined  with  that  chorus  of  animated  nature,  described  by 
Mrs.  Sigourney  as  ;  — 

" fall  ere  the  sunbeam  is  born 

Their  music  the  sweetest  at  breaking  of  morn." 

As  he  "Walks  forth  to  cultivate  the  common  fruits  of  his  garden, 
he  may  take  with  him  ten  of  the  most  perfect  fruits  yet  known 
to  man  — cooling  and  refreshing  they  allay  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  life — -temper  the  passions  —  soften  the  will  and  fill 
the  hungry  void  of  our  nature.  Their  list  may  be  found  in  that 
old  catalogue  of  St.  Paul  known  as  the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 
These  require  no  hybridising  or  hothouse  culture  for  greater  per- 
fection. Home,  as  we  have  said,  is  their  most  congenial  soil  — 
free  to  all,  they  flourish  equally  well  and  may  yet  more  abound, 
in  the  humble  cottage  residence,  than  at  the  stately  mansion  :  — 

"  —  in  the  poor  man's  garden  grow 
Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Peace  of  mind,  kind  thoughts,  contentment 
And  joy  for  weary  hours." 

Not  the  least  formidable  opposition  to  the  beautifying  of  our 
New  England  homes,  is  from  the  still  lingering  puritanical  in- 
fluence. Our  fathers  came  hither  with  prejudices  equally  strong 
against  the  highly  ornamented  hereditary  estates  —  the  beauti- 
ful architecture  of  palaces  and  churches  —  as  against  the  policy 
of  church  government  and  discipline  of  the  old  religions  of 
other    countries.      Hence  the  plainest  constructed  houses  — 
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churches  without  spires  or  other  ornaments,  common  to  this 
day  with  some  religious  sects. 

Time  has  modified  these  prejudices,  but  a  spirit  of  asceticism 
still  prevails,  which  argues  upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  place  one's  affections  on  anj- thing  in  this  world. 

We  can  never  afford  time  to  contend  with  a  stoic  or  a  bigot, 
and  certainly  will  not  here  take  the  time  of  others.  We  will 
only  refer  such  to  sacred  history,  where  they  will  learn  that  the 
master  Architect  of  the  universe  itself  —  the  great  landscape 
delineator  and  embellisher  of  nature,  from  the  sylvan  forest  to 
the  lily  of  the  valley  —  from  the  fruits  of  the  field  to  the  flow- 
ers of  the  garden,  did  concentrate  the  beauties  of  the  whole,  as 
it  were  into  one  grand  and  brilliant  focus  and  called  it  the  gar- 
den of  Eden.  There  he  placed  man  and  his  wife  "  to  dress  and. 
to  keep  it,"  and  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  and  delightful  home. 
In  this  garden  —  mark  —  was  "  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  sight  and  good  for  food,"  —  in  other  words,  every  orna- 
mental and  fruit  tree  ;  and  further,  God  himself  took  a  walk 
therein  in  the  "cool  of  the  day!"  an  example  worthy  of  our 
imitation. 

Here  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  establishing  an  exqui- 
site garden  home — for  its  high  keeping  and  culture  and  for  its 
subsequent  enjoyment.  No  one  has  yet,  nor  ever  will,  succeed, 
in  obtaining  every  variety  of  fruit  or  ornamental  tree,  or  will 
presume  to  call  his  place  paradise; — but  whatever  degree  of 
embellishment  may  be  indulged  in,  a  safe  precedent  has  gone 
before.  Yet  if  this  is  even  approximated  to,  these  wiseacres, 
who  would  be  holier  than  their  Creator  —  wise  above  what  is 
written  —  cry  extravagance,  worldliness,  waste  that  might  have 
been  given  to  the  poor.  So  said  Judas  at  the  anointing,  and 
with  such  false  views  their  final  betraying  and  untimely  fate 
may  be  like  his.  Better  indeed  for  such  and  for  the  world  had 
they  never  been  born. 

If  what  some  cdl  extravagance  is  justified  at  all,  it  is  in  im- 
proving and  beautifying  your  home,  where  others  can  enjoy  it 
around  you.  It  savors  not  of  vanity  or  personal  ag'grandise- 
ment,  nor  does  it  lead  to  forbidden  pleasures  or  vicious  lives.  — 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  will  soon  show  you,  such  expenditure  is 
a  profitable  investment  —  it  is  the  withholding  that  tends  to 
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poverty.  It,  in  fact,  fosters,  that,  which,  in  all  its  tendencies, 
employments  and  enjoyments,  is  the  very  safeguard  and  hand- 
maid of  religion  itself  —  the  embellished  and  beautiful  —  the 
peaceful  and  hallowed  home.  A  German  writer  says,  "  He  who 
cannot  comprehend  the  beautiful  has  no  heart  for  the  good."  — 
'■  The  apprehension  of  elegance  and  of  excellence  usually  enters 
the  mind  together."  Cowper  truly  says  : — 
"Rsligion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumbered  pleasures  harmlessly  pursued." 

and  after  detailing  those  of  rural  life  ho  adds  : — 

"  These,  these  are  arts  pursaed  without  a  crime 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  time." 

It  would  be  a  comparative  waste  of  time  to  contrast  the  mor- 
als connected  with  home,  and  the  best  of  home  influences,  with 
those  of  the  homeless  and  less  cared  for.  Daily  are  instances 
before  you — no  events  of  life  are  more  painfully  familiar  —  you 
all  know  and  deprecate  them,  and  anticipate  the  tirade  we 
should  give  you  in  their  detail.  We  would  rather  persuade  to 
the  possession  of  such  homes  as  will  induce  the  domestic  and 
social  virtues  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode,  and  to  be  cher- 
ished, loved  and  practised  by  every  inmate  ;  hourly  inculcated 
by  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  —  the  home  mother, — 
who  here  makes  the  first  impressions  on  the  future  man,  whose 
deep  affection  for  her  will  be  his  talisman  through  life  :  —  her 
memory  a  monitor  to  prompt  him  to  every  good  and  to  warn 
him  of  erring  danger. 

We  come  now  to  the  independent  farmer,  who,  as  Dodsley 
says  ;  — 

"  Fears  no  man's  frown,  nor  cringing  waits  to  catch 
The  gracious  nothing  of  a  great  man's  nod." 

We  know  our  man  —  he  is  an  antagonist  against  whom  the  club 
of  Hercules  is  impotent  —  whom  the  lever  of  Archimedes  can- 
not move  —  who  will  have  the  mountain  removed  to  the  sea  be- 
fore there's  faith  for  him.  The  old  fashioned  farmer  has  strong 
prejudices  —  is  wedded  to  his  long  established  habits  —  as  did 
his  fathers  so  does  he,  and  he  is  determinedly  fortified  against 
any  and  all  innovations. 

If  an  artful  schemer  succeeds  as  has  been  done  in  some  instan- 
ces —  in  sinking  for  him  half  his  property  in  a  railroad,  which 
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has  perhaps  cut  his  farm  in  twain  and  ever  after  as  the  steamo- 
raotivc,  as  he  calls  it,  whistles  by,  frightening  his  horses  —  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  his  children  and  cattle  —  bringing  his  hired 
men  to  an  idle  stand  still,  till  out  of  sight,  and  giving  but  small 
or  no  returns  for  the  money  invested,  he  ends  his  days  with  im- 
precations on  this  and  all  other  new  enterprises. 

Another  may  have  been  induced  to  cultivate  his  soil  deeper 
—  to  use  the  Michigan  and  subsoil  plows  and  to  drain  some  of 
his  land,  but  of  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  mulching  and  ir- 
rigation he  has  very  indefinite  ideas,  nor  does  he  care  to  know 
more.  But  alas!  for  our  unfortunate  word  embellishment! 
This  he  has  not  even  read  of  in  the  books  —  it  is  something 
more  intolerable  than  book  farming — he  can  only  think  of  the 
last  decoration  in  his  daughter's  bonnet  —  it  must  be  some  spe- 
cies of  finery  —  farm  embellishment !  why  no  man  in  his  senses 
■would  recommend  such  a  thing. 

Now  we  undertake  to  say  that  many  such  farmers  are  indulg- 
ing unwittingly,  or  slothfully  it  may  be,  in  certain  kinds  of  em- 
bellishments more  extravagant  and  expensive  than  any  we  shall 
advise.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one  or  both  sides  of  his 
fences  lined  with  what  may  be  called  variegated  hedges.  Yet 
no  man  in  all  England  —  that  land  of  hedges,  ever  presumed 
with  all  his  wealth,  taste  and  extravagance  —  to  support  two 
hedges  and  a  fence  between  them.  He  is  satisfied  with  one 
hedge,  or  a  fence  simply,  or  at  most  with  a  cheap  fence  for  a  few 
years  till  the  young  hedge  is  grown.  It  was  doubtless  these 
luxuriant,  picturesque,  variety  hedges  of  our  farmer,  that  his 
favorite  poet  saw  when  he  exclaimed  : — 

"  I  passed  by  his  home,  I  saw  the  wild  brier, 
The  thorn  and  thistle  grew  broader  and  higher."  — Watts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  land  thus  wasted  by  the  side  of  these 
fences  is  his  very  best,  where  leaves,  &c.,  accumulate,  and  the 
place  of  all  others  for  a  thrifty,  secluded  row  of  regular  trees, 
either  fruit  or  ornamental  as  he  may  fancy  —  the  chief  object  of 
which  should  be  to  protect  his  crops  from  bleak  winds  and  de- 
structive storms  —  for  be  assured  we  have  no  decoration  to  re- 
commend that  has  not  utility  connected  with  it. 

Again,  this  class  of  farmers  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers,  as  of  no  profit  —  corn  and  potatoes  only 
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•would  ho  have.  If  the  wife  or  daughter  raises  a  few  beautiful, 
harmless  flowers  in  the  front  yard,  the  gruff  man  seldom  passes 
them  without  a  fling  ;  and  if  now  present  he  is  expecting  to 
hear  us  justify  them,  but  we  never  advise  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  —  the  unlucky  farmer  is  already  w  for  it,  too  much  for 
our  liking. 

If  you  will  observe  his  fields  about  the  25  th  of  June,  you  will 
see  them  overspread  with  flowers  —  perhaps  one  entire  mass,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  floral  instructions  for  display.  Not 
satisfied  with  our  indigenous  flowers,  he  prefers  an  exotic,  but 
why  this  to  any  other,  must  be  for  its  association  with  some  of 
his  stock,  its  common  name  being  bull's  eye  !  He  has  the  fever 
for  embellishment  so  high  and  cultivates  this  so  extensively  that 
he  can  raise  nothing  else  with  it  —  his  hay  is  therefore  flowers 
and  he  feeds  his  cattle  on  flowers  —  he  is  in  fact  in  a  perfect 
elysium  of  flowers  —  such  a  degree  of  sublimated  embellish- 
ment and  felicitous  enjoyment  that  we  should  not  think  of,  lest 
we  might  overdo  the  subject  and  lose  sight  of  jirafit ! 

For  another  variety  of  natural  embellishment  peculiar  to  the 
anti-improvement  farmer,  he  is  indebted  to  the  caterpillar ! 
The  traveller  often  observes  some  half  dozen  of  their  clustered 
festoons  upon  each  wayside  apple  or  cherry  tree,  and  as  if  to 
make  their  domestic  arrangements  more  conspicuous,  the  trees,, 
in  many  instances,  are  suffered  to  be  entirely  denuded  of  their 
foliage.  The  adjoining  neighbors,  satisfied  perchance  with  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  trees  and  their  fruits,  and  not  able  to  af- 
ford the  extravagant  waste  attending  this  species  of  decoration, 
are  nevertheless  annually  infested  with  an  army  of  volunteers 
from  our  hero's  premises,  adding  greatly  to  their  labor  of  ex- 
termination, with  no  legal  remedy.* 

Still  another  cause  for  various  ornamental  devices  is  the  dep- 
redation of  the  crow !  The  future  historian  of  American  art 
and  taste  may  expatiate  largely  upon  the  cornfield  statuary,  from 
the  man  of  straw  supplicating  Ceres,  to  the  threatening  aspect 
of  the  Roman  gladiator,  down  to  images  more  hideous  than 

*  Radcliffe  says,  that  "  In  Flanders,  when  the  caterpillar  commences  their  attack 
upon  the  trees,  every  farmer  is  obliged  to  destroy  those  upon  his  own  premises  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Mayor  of  hi»  particular  commune,  or  pay  the  cost  of 
having  it  done  for  him." 
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those  of  Nicholas  Nickclby  and  all  the  designs  of  Cruikshanks. 
The  antiquarian  will  also  find  this  a  fruitful  field  in  his  search 
for  unique  costume,  from  the  days  of  William  Penn  to  Lord 
Ragland. 

These  references  to  long  established  customs  have  been  made 
to  forestall  the  mental  criticisms  of  any  who  may  be  jealous  of 
the  subject.  If  they  savor  of  ridicule  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of 
trifling,  for  no  one  has  more  respect  for  the  farmer  and  his  call- 
ing, than  he  who  was  a  farmer's  boy  and  is  now  returning  to  his 
first  love.  Men  will  stand  convincing  reason  —  persuasive  ar- 
gument —  and  conviction  itself,  but  not  ridicule.  This  is  a  most 
potent  weapon  to  be  wielded  in  any  reform  and  will  often  prove 
eflfectual  when  other  means  fail.  A.  dozen  set  speeches  in  Par- 
liament would  not  have  produced  the  reform  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  England  equal  to  the  ludicrous  description  of  Dothboy's 
Hall  on  "  brimstone  morning  !  " 

AVith  all  deference  to  these  peculiar  embellishments  and  oth- 
ers of  the  same  character  that  might  be  named,  we  would  sug- 
gest none  but  such  as  will  make  the  farmers  and  their  families 
happier  and  more  contented,  richer  and  more  respected  in  these 
homes  of  their  fathers  and  of  their  childhood,  free  from  many  of 
the  harrassing  cares  of  the  busy  world.     The  poet  truly  says  : 

"  Happy  is  he,  who  in  a  country  life 
Shuns  more  perplexing  toil  and  jarring  strife ; 
"Who  lives  upon  the  natal  soil  he  loves, 
And  sits  beneath  his  old  ancestral  groves." 

Progress  is  emphatically  the  order  of  the  day.  In  all  me- 
chanical avocations,  every  successful  invention  is  seized  upon 
and  appropriated  at  once.  The  horticulturist  is  on  his  march 
with  rapid  strides,  and  many  an  agriculturist  is  not  far  behind 
in  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  arts.  His  government  is  doing 
much  for  his  especial  benefit  by  reports  and  statistics,  and  in 
importing  from  other  countries  seeds  and  scions  of  the  most 
improved  products  of  the  field  and  garden,  and  forwards  these 
even  to  his  own  post  ofiice. 

While  some  arc  awake  and  availing  themselves  of  every  fa- 
cility offered  for  their  own  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  the  great. object  is  to  arouse  a  general  interest  and  ac- 
tivity. It  is  this  slothful  indifference  of  a  dormant  portion 
that  allows  evils  to  pervade  and  curse  the  laud,  like  the  thistle 
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and  white  weed  just  alluded  to,  which  are  permitted  to  mature 
and  the  seeds  to  be  scattered  on  a  neighbor's  premises,  who 
would  have  eradicated  them,  but  found  uncooperative  efforts 
in  vain. 

The  large  majority,  however,  in  agriculture,  are  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity  —  its  general  interests  are  safe  —  the  danger 
is  in  prospect  of  over-doing.  Progress  is  not  always  improve- 
ment—  one  may  progress  too  far,  and  in  the  wrong  direction. 
It  is  quite  time  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  employments, 
the  pioneer  forces  were  brought  up,  to  reflect  —  to  mature  —  to 
embellish,  to  enjoy.  The  tendency  is  to  add  acre  to  acre  —  ship 
to  ship  —  to  enrich  —  to  excel  —  to  monopolize.  The  wealthy 
farmer  is  ready  to  wear  himself  out  with  toil  and  anxiety  —  to 
die  prematurely  and  alone  —  his  family  dispersed  —  the  old 
homestead  unattractive,  forsaken,  forgotten. 

This,  then,  is  the  propitious  time  for  such  views  as  we  pre- 
sent to  you  to-day,  to  enter  and  take  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
Every  product  of  the  soil,  the  herd  and  the  dairy,  commands  a 
price  never  before  permanently  realized  in  this  country  ;  and 
the  means  of  producing  are  more  simplified  and  certain  —  more 
than  an  offset  for  the  increased  price  of  labor.  Many  farmers 
are  also  very  wisely  attending  to  other  business  than  their  own, 
during  winter  and  other  leisure  time,  affording  them  profit  and 
ready  cash.  There  is,  therefore,  annually  increased  means  for 
necessary  outlays  and  improvements. 

The  first  and  great  motive  to  be  urged  upon  the  owner  of 
the  farm  home,  is  to  secure  thereto  the  attachment  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  darling  object  with  most  agricultural  parents, 
to  keep  their  sons  at  home  and  to  induce  them  to  follow  con- 
tentedly the  same  calling  in  life.  How  well  they  succeed  is 
familiar  to  all  —  their  failure  is  acknowledged  and  deprecated 
on  all  hands. 

The  agricultural  press  teems  with  advice  to  the  sons,  but  not 
a  word  of  instruction  to  the  fathers,  with  whom  is  the  remedy. 
Neither  parents  or  writers  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  but 
seem  rather  to  defeat  their  own  object.  They  portray  to  the 
youthful  imagination  the  temptations  and  vices  of  city  life  — 
the  uncertainty  and  vexations  of  all  pursuits  but  their  own  ; 
all  of  which  but  serves  to  excite  curiosity  rather  than  convic- 
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tion,  and  ends  in  the  familiar  decision  of  the  boy,  that  he  also 
"will  go  through  the  mill !  " 

We  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  every  farmer's  son  should 
be  persuaded  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  agricultural  employ- 
ments exclusively,  in  the  face  of  adaptation  to  other  business. 
Nor  should  they  be  longer  suffered,  in  their  childhood  and 
youth,  to  imbibe  disgust  or  even  distaste  for  country  life,  by  too 
severe  toil  and  drudgery ;  or  by  comparing  the  slovenly,  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  tlmr  homestead,  with  the  trim  and  orderly 
appearance  of  a  more  tidy  neighbor's.  If  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  susceptibility  of  tender  years  to  permanent  impressions,  by 
presenting  everything  that  is  pleasing  in  rural  life  and  home, 
a  love  will  be  created,  which,  though  latent  for  years,  while 
other  duties  engage  the  attention,  from  pecuniary  or  other  con- 
siderations, will  be  revived  in  after  years  into  as  active  life  and 
enjoyment  as  if  in  constant  exercise.  With  such  impressions 
arguments  will  be  the  most  effective  and  often  detain  the  young 
man  at  home. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inducing  an  adequate  number 
of  young  men  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  much  less  than  formerly.  Up  to  the 
era  of  manufacturing  by  machinery  and  transportation  by  rail- 
road, most  country  families  wore  homemade  clothes  and  carried 
their  produce  to  market  with  their  own  teams.  Among  the 
first  trips  of  the  youug  lad  to  the  country  village  or  city  with 
his  father,  he  compared  the  loose  frock  of  the  latter  with  the 
broadcloth  coat  of  the  merchant  or  professional  man  —  con- 
trasted their  manners  and  deportment  and  felt  the  difference  in 
his  own  dress  and  that  of  the  boys  around  him.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  town  he  noticed  flowers  and  foliage  on  trees  he 
had  not  seen  before  —  houses  neatly  painted  —  front  yards 
decked  with  beautiful  colors  of  nature  and  art ;  and  as  he  en- 
tered the  parlor  of  the  parish  parson,  its  ornamented  and  mir- 
rored aspect,  almost  bewildered  his  young  eyes  and  fancy.  On 
his  return  all  these  were  in  his  thoughts  and  he  frequently  al- 
luded to  them,  often  to  the  disturbance  of  the  father,  who  be- 
gan to  think  his  boy  had  already  seen  too  much  of  the  world ! 

Now  here  is  the  critical  point  in  the  management  of  the  son, 
from  which  the  father  too  often  takes  a  repulsive,  instead  of  an 
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attractive  course  to  secure  his  love  and  attachment  to  home. 
We  will  not  dwell  to  name  the  score  of  reasons  offered  in  vain 
by  the  father  to  check  the  tendency  and  influence  the  conduct 
of  the  young  son.  The  parent  has  virtually  given  his  child  a 
taste  of  delicious  fruit,  and  while  still  before  him,  harmless  and 
intended  for  him,  forbids  his  eating  more.  The  pictured  hand- 
bill of  the  managerie,  excites  his  strong  and  innocent  desire  to 
see  the  reality  —  better  let  him  go,  and  go  with  him,  than  press 
disappointment  too  far. 

Here,  then,  we  have  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
action,  viz:  to  gratify  —  to  please  —  to  make  happy.  The 
question  then  arises,  shall  parents  —  shall  the  farmer  —  meet 
these  demands  of  childhood  —  of  youth — of  human  nature  itself 

—  on  his  own  premises  —  within  his  own  control  and  discretion 

—  or  shall  he  surrender  these  privileges  —  these  absolute  du- 
ties, yea,  hi  s  children  also  ;  —  to  others  —  to  chance  —  to  the 
reckless  —  the  depraved  —  the  homeless  ? 

We  are  confident  there  is  not  a  parent  within  the  sound  of 
our  voice  who  will  not  agree  with  us  in  the  answer.  Let  him 
then  beautify  and  adorn  his  front  grounds  and  farm  as  time  and 
means  will  allow,  which  Cowper  calls  :  — 

"  Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim, 
Dressed  to  his  taste ." 

Different  tastes  and  localities  will  of  course  so  modify  all 
decorative  arrangements,  that  no  rules  would  be  generally  or 
specially  applicable,  even  were  we  capable  of  giving  them. 
We  shall  only  attempt  therefore  to  throw  out  a  few  hints,  aware 
that  details  are  tedious  to  the  listener.  Paint  upon  wood  is 
acknowledged  to  be  economical  on  planed  surfaces  and  this 
should  be  extended  even  to  barns  and  out  buildings,  par- 
ticularly when  newly  built.  Planing  and  preparation  of 
cheap  paints  by  machinery,  render  these  desircable  merely  for 
durability.  Fences,  particularly  near  the  buildings  —  whether 
plain  or  ornamental,  add  so  materially  to  the  neatness  and 
thrifty  appearance  of  a  place,  when  colored  with  some  of  the 
cheap  pigments,  or  even  whitewashed,  that  we  wonder  they  are 
so  often  neglected. 

This  feature  of  paint,  when  thus  applied,  adds  much  more  to 
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the  market  value  of  a  place  than  the  cost  of  applying.  "We 
once  knew  a  small  farm,  thus  brushed  up  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  to  sell  for  many  hundreds  more  than  its  estimated 
value  ;  and  the  neighbors,  rather  than  do  likewise,  made  them- 
selves merry  at  the  whitewashing,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the  re- 
tired tradesman,  the  purchaser. 

There  is  much  latitude  for  the  display  of  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  colors  and  their  adaptation  to  surrounding  objects  and 
scenery.  The  change  from  the  general  use  of  white,  particu- 
larly in  the  suburbs  of  some  cities,  so  severely  criticised  by 
Dickens  when  in  this  country  —  to  separate  and  mixed  colors, 
is  certainly  an  improvement  to  the  landscape,  if  not  in  all  in- 
stances. Any  color  however,  even  somber  red,  would  be  pre- 
ferable on  farm  houses  to  no  color  at  all,  which  we  once  saw 
recommended,  for  if  such  advice  was  followed  we  should  expect 
to  sec  all  painted  black  !  This  would  indeed  be  appropriate  on 
the  tops  of  chimneys,  where  the  remaining  part  and  the  house 
itself,  are  white  —  the  contrast  and  finish  then  being  perfect  — 
so  far  as  paint  is  concerned. 

We  will  take  occasion  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  no 
small  matter,  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  adds  more  to  its 
embellishment  than  an  ornamental  chimney.  Why  should  such 
elaborate  finish  and  enormous  expense  be  lavished  on  the  spire 
of  a  church,  whose  apparent  use  is  only  to  support  a  vane, 
while  the  spire  of  the  dwelling  house,  which  serves  many  im- 
portant purposes,  is  simply  a  pile  of  bricks.  As  soon  should 
one  think  of  walking  the  streets  without  a  hat,  as  to  build  a 
house  with  a  plain  chimney  —  the  economy  would  then  be  con- 
sistent, though  not  in  accordance  with  present  custom. 

The  architecture  of  dwelling  houses  will  be  left  to  the  means 
and  disposition  of  the  proprietor.  The  money  expended  on 
these  will  seldom  be  realized  again  by  sale.  But  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  build  a  well  proportioned  house  according  to  ap- 
proved and  established  styles,  than  the  plain,  awkward  things 
so  common  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  appropriate  and  agreeable, 
to  see  a  beautiful  and  tasteful  house  in  the  country,  surrounded 
as  it  is  or  ought  to  be,  with  much  that  is  pleasing  and  ornamen- 
tal in  nature,  than  amid  the  streets  and  wharves  of  a  city,  where 
each  one  builds  higher  and  more  elaborate  from  feelings  of  ri- 
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valry,  according  to  his  rapidly  accumulated  wealth,  and  for 
present  gratification  with  fitful  fashion.  But  not  so  with  him  of 
rural  habits  —  higher,  nobler  and  more  enduring  motives  actu- 
ate him.  A  comfortable,  inexpensive,  permanent  abode  is  his  ; 
where  reasonable  and  rational  enjoyments  abound  to  himself, 
his  family  and  friends. 

We  anticipate  a  marked  and  early  attention  to  rural  archi- 
tecture when  wealth,  taste  and  appreciation  of  home  embellish- 
ments shall  be  more  general.  The  lodge,  summer-house,  aviary, 
arbors,  arches  and  trellises  in  their  appropriate  places  add  ma- 
terially to  the  finish  of  a  beautiful  residence  and  should  be 
erected  according  to  its  character.  No  one,  however,  should 
be  without  some  of  the  last  named  in  his  garden  and  grounds, 
which  may  be  simply  and  cheaply  constructed  and  covered  with 
climbers  affording  rest,  shade  and  pleasure  to  visitors. 

The  remodeling  and  modernizing  of  old  and  plain  houses,  if 
large,  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  prove  un- 
satisfactory, but  many  smaller  ones  may  be  essentially  improved 
by  additions  —  their  value  enhanced  —  and  be  rendered  more 
commodious  and  pleasing  to  both  young  and  old. 

In  building  barns,  ample  room  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Every  vehicle  and  implement  belonging  to  the  farm,  should 
be  always  under  cover,  when  not  in  use.  It  is  the  very  poorest 
economy  to  have  these  exposed  to  the  weather  at  all  times  and 
seasons  ;  yet  how  often  does  one  see  carts  and  sleds  lying  about 
the  habitations  of  the  more  slothful  farmers  in  any  and  all  pla- 
ces —  a  species  of  embellishment  peculiar  to  himself.  A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place,  is  a  maxim  that 
should  be  both  practiced  and  inculcated. 

A  few  convenient  windows  —  a  cupola  or  latticed  dome 
for  necessary  ventilation,  give  a  suitable  finish  to  its  exterior. 
Provision,  however,  should  always  be  made  under  the  eaves  and 
by  openings  at  the  ends  for  the  accommodation  of  swallows  — 
birds  which  never  feed  on  fruits  but  are  of  great  service  to  the 
farmer  in  behalf  of  his  crops,  independent  of  the  cheerful  ani- 
mation they  give  to  any  place.  The  usual  internal  arrange- 
ments and  economy,  admit  of  change  for  greater  convenience 
and  saving  of  manure,  improved  plans  for  which  are  occasion- 
ally figured  ia  agricultural  periodicals. 
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We  come  now  to  the  farm  itself,  the  owner  of  which,  will 
■doubtless  justly  contend,  that  his  beautiful  fields  of  waving 
grains  and  grasses,  and  his  pendent  boughs  laden  with  golden 
and  crimson  fruits,  are  his  first  and  most  appropriate  embellish- 
ments. While  your  premiums  have  long  stimulated  to  excel- 
lence in  these  luxuriant  staple  products,  we  trust  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  same  will  be  offered  for  improvements  not  less 
deserving  of  competition  and  reward  in  themselves,  but  which 
will  tend  still  more  to  elevate  the  profession  of  agriculture  in 
the  community.  A  very  liberal  beginning  has  already  been 
made  in  the  right  direction  in  the  "  Fay  premium,"  through 
the  munificence  of  our  enterprising  President,  but  experiments 
of  individuals  have  been  thus  far,  we  believe,  unsuccessful.  It 
remains,  possibly,  for  the  Society  itself  to  set  the  example  on  its 
•own  opportunely  presented  farm,  and  make  that  a  model  farm- 
home,  worthy  of  inspection  and  imitation  by  individuals  of  the 
entire  county,  for  their  own  private  benefit. 

Numerous  fences  crossing  a  farm  at  right  angles,  so  common 
in  all  directions,  are  unsightly  and  expensive  and  should  be 
dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible.  For  division  lines  and 
where  the  owner  decides  on  a  permanent  fence,  for  durability, 
the  stone  wall  when  well  made  on  dry  land  is  not  to  be  given 
up.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that  many  of  these  were  rebuilt 
during  the  leisure  periods.  They  are  as  zig-zag  as  a  Virginia 
fence  —  trundle  down  at  every  touch,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  sla- 
very to  be  constantly  repairing  them.  To  surmount  these  with 
stakes  and  rails  is  a  form  of  embellishment  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Large  enclosures  are  necessary  to  the  more  extensive  and 
profitable  introduction  of  horse  implements  and  machinery, 
indispensable  for  the  saving  of  labor  in  conducting  farm  opera- 
tions. It  is  a  question,  whether  cheap,  movable  wire  fences 
•may  not  be  substituted  for  some  of  our  clumsy  and  more  expen- 
sive stationary  ones.  For  confining  stock  for  a  given  time  to 
any  portion  of  a  pasture  desired,  or  for  cultivating  a  part  only 
of  a  permanent  enclosure,  this  portable  fence  may  serve  a  good 
purpose.  The  President  of  the  Society  has  already  hadconsid- 
-erable  experience  in  keeping  his  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  manner. 

Front  fences  on  roads  or  streets,  should  be  more  ornamental 
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than  elsewhere,  and  kept  in  good  condition  ;  but  in  this,  as 
•well  as  some  other  points. alluded  to  in  this  address,  we  intend 
the  proviso  of  the  delinquent  preacher,  who  said,  "do  as  we  say, 
and  not  as  we  do."  Hedges  of  various  kinds  may  be  here  used 
if  exposed  to  cattle  only  on  the  road  side,  where  they  may  be 
lined  with  a  wire  fence. 

Hedges  have  been  long  and  extensively  used  in  older  coun- 
tries, where  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
While  many  of  these  live  fences  are  more  for  ornament  than 
protection,  they  may  be  made  to  serve  for  both.  The  difficulty 
attending  their  introduction  into  this  country,  where  they  would 
be  more  exposed  to  animals,  has  been,  to  find  a  tree  or  shrub 
adapted  to  our  climate,  and  sufficiently  formidable  for  ddfence. 

The  Osage  Orange  is  being  tried  on  the  western  prairies 
with  success,  but  for  New  England  we  have  no  doubt  the  three 
thorned  acacia  (Gleditchtia  Tricanthos)  is  the  most  suitable,  if 
not  the  only  one  to  be  depended  upon  for  field  purposes.  These, 
as  age  increases,  have  thorns  that  no  animal  will  encounter. 
They  are  quite  hardy — ^grow  rapidly  —  their  foliage  is  beauti- 
ful, and  being  of  the  locust  family,  if  like  that,  they  do  not  im- 
poverish the  soil,  they  will  be  invaluable. 

The  agriculturist,  being  an  ample  owner  of  land,  has  the 
power  of  excelling  all  others  in  the  cultivation  of  trees  of  all 
kinds  ;  fruit,  forest  and  ornamental  —  the  most  rapid  means  in 
changing  the  aspect  of  grounds  destitute  of  all  scenic  beauty, 
to  the  most  effective  in  the  line  of  embellishment.  He  may 
smile  at  the  use  of  the  word  cultivation,  in  connection  with 
forest  trees,  but  the  period  has  arrived  in  their  history  when 
art  must  come  to  their  aid.  He  has  swept  the  primeval  forests 
from  the  face  of  the  country  with  a  wasteful  hand,  not  sparing 
even  enough  to  propagate  the  species  by  the  curious  construc- 
tion of  their  episperms,  to  be  disseminated  and  grow  spontane- 
ously. Would  he  again  have  the  nakedness  of  the  land  clothed 
with  verdure,  profitable  in  itself,  and  serviceable  in  protecting 
other  things,  he  must  go  about  it  deliberately,  as  he  would  the 
raising  of  any  other  crop.  This  has  long  been  attended  to  in 
other  countries  with  satisfactory  remuneration  for  a  series  of 
years,  besides  being  highly  ornamental. 

Acres  on  acres  may  be  seen  with  us  iu  all  directions  —  not 
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however  on  every  farm  —  almost  barren  wastes,  producing 
neitlier  grass  nor  valuable  trees,  but  crowded  so  thickly  with 
obnoxious  shrubbery,  that  the  former  cannot  obtain  a  footing. 
These  lands  are  not  only  excessively  embellished  through  the 
neglect  of  the  owner,  but  in  the  products,  he  does  not  graduate 
the  supply  to  the  demand  —  the  locality  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate. Even  his  whortleberries  are  in  such  abundance  as  not  to 
be  very  lucrative !  If  the  oleaginous  bayberries  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  their  cultivation  would  pay — were  the  juni- 
per berries  in  Amsterdam,  Holland  gin  would  fall — the  low  ju- 
niper hugs  the  ground  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  hus- 
bandman, —  the  lamb  kill  finds  not  even  a  stray  sheep  to  deprive 
of  her  young,  —  and  the  azaleas  and  rhodoras  flourish  and  flower, 
their  beauties  unseen  and  unsung  ! 

Now  while  there  is  scarcely  a  shrub  from  these  desolate  re- 
gions that  we  have  not  transplanted  to  our  own  humble 
grounds  and  nurse  as  if  rarities,  (and  we  might  add  that  when 
we  have  asked  this  privilege  of  the  owners,  they  have  looked 
upon  us  as  just  from  Somerville,  or  a  fit  subject  to  go  there,) 
a  more  impoverishing  growth  does  not  exist  on  any  soil,  or 
which  the  farmer  would  more  gladly  exterminate,  however 
much  the  abstract  admirer  of  accidental  and  neglected  nature 
may  value  them  for  their  peculiar  beauties. 

Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  same  territory  covered 
with  a  growth  of  timber  trees,  highly  valuable  as  such,  clothed 
with  one  mass  of  dense  foliage,  absorbing  nutriment  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  they  purify — giving  out  moisture  when  most 
needed,  beautiful  at  all  times,  brilliant  beyond  comparison  with 
any  other  scenic  feature  of  the  landscape,  when  they  mature 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  themselves  the  pabulum  foi/  successive 
growths,  constantly  enriching  the  soil,  unattended  with  the  ex- 
pense of  other  fertilizers. 

Were  the  wood  cut  off  every  30  years  for  fuel  or  other  pur- 
poses and  its  quantum  of  ashes  returned  to  the  surface,  we 
doubt  not  the  average  net  income,  considering  the  labor  be- 
stowed and  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  would  be  greater 
than  by  any  other  mode  of  husbandry,  on  the  same  quality  of 
land.  But  in  addition  to  all  these  considerations  of  beauty 
and  utility,  and  the  increased  market  value  of  acre  for  acre, — 
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the  protection  of  tliese  woods  to  surrounding  fields, — their  actual 
modification  of  local  climate,  which  is  a  well  established  fact, — 
all  of  which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  landholder;  it 
is  their  association  with  home,  their  connection  with  the  family, 
which  gives  them  their  chief  value. 

The  boy,  who  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  roamed  at  will  in  these 
wild  forests,  sounded  his  shrill  clarion  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch, 
and  while  he  listened  to  its  echo,  felt  the  very  pulsations  of  health 
at  this  distention  of  his  chest  and  lungs, — charmed  at  every  vari- 
ety around  him, — inspired  by  the  sweet  music  of  the  songsters — 
think  you  not  ?  will  have  such  indellible  impressions  made  on 
his  young  heart  by  these  enchantments  of  home,  never  to  be 
effaced  by  time  or  absence,  but  cherished^  equalled  only  by  the 
hallowed  influences  of  the  mother. 

Of  this  retreat  he  is  ever  fond, — now  he  finds  a  full  supply  of 
wild  berries  amid  its  undergrowth, — he  is  cooled  and  refreshed 
in  its  shade  and  his  companions  are  merry  around  him,  enjoying 
his  sports  of  hunting  the  patridge  and  other  wild  game  that 
may  chance  to  be  there,  or  troutingin  the  gurgling  stream;  and  if 
business  or  duty  calls  hira  hence  he  returns  in  after  years,  with 
increased  enjoyment,  and  sweetest  memories  of  this  scene  of  his 
happy  youth. 

But  of  that  sultry  interminable  waste  of  surfeiting  bushes  — 
just  referred  to  —  belonging  to  the  neighboring  farmer,  his  son 
is  soon  tired  and  ashamed  whenever  he  frequents  it.  A  solitary 
remnant  of  the  old  forest,  which  serves  as  a  resting  place  for 
the  weary  birds,  has  been  so  often  struck  by  lightning  that  he 
dares  not  venture  thither  for  shelter.  He  wends  his  way  to  the 
public  road,  where  he  encounters  a  city  gentleman,  with  his 
fast  liorse  and  elegant  equipage  —  they  bandy  words,  which  are 
unfavorable  to  the  character  of  his  father  and  his  home  for 
good  management  and  thrift.  This  touches  his  sensibilities  — 
lessens  his  slight  attachment  to  the  latter,  and  he  resolves  to 
seek  his  fortune  and  happiness  elsewhere.  Of  his  future,  we 
will  not  speculate  ;  —  but  if  unpropitious,  will  not  the  parent 
be  more  or  less  responsible,  who  has  virtually  driven  his  son 
from  him.  by  not  providing  a  home,  to  be  loved  —  to  be  proud 
of —  to  be  happy  in  ? 

The  varieties  of  trees  indigenous  to  this  country,  from  which 
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to  make  selections  for  ornamental  purposes,  arc  numerous  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  countries.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  arc  classed  by  Micheus  to  thirty-seven  peculiar  to  France 
—  one  hundred  more  being  natives  of  North  America.  Many 
foreign  species  are  however  equally  hardy  and  desirable. 

Agriculturists  should  by  no  means  dot  their  fields  indiscrim- 
inately with  ornamental  trees  to  sap  and  shade  their  crops. 
Pastures,  however,  should  always  have  clumps  of  trees  inter- 
spersed at  various  points,  for  shade  to  all  kinds  of  stock. 
These  thrive  better  thus  cared  for  than  if  exposed  to  the  glare 
of  the  summer's  sun.  This  arrangement  relieves  the  monotony 
of  the  scene  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  rows  of  trees  around 
the  premises.  Loudon  says  in  this  connection,  "It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  better  cattle  thrive  in  fields  even  but  moderately 
sheltered  than  they  do  in  an  open  and  exposed  country." 

Where  not  impracticable,  locally,  every  owner  of  land  enough 
to  warrant  it,  should  devote  an  acre,  more  or  less,  near  his 
dwelling,  to  ornamental  purposes.  If  he  will  keep  this  in  grass 
and  cut  it  several  times  during  the  summer,  he  will  realize  more 
from  it  in  the  aggregate  than  an  average  crop,  preserve  its 
lawn  character  and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  his  children,  as  a 
play  ground,  at  all  seasons.  This  reserved  plat  should  be  de- 
corated with  the  most  pleasing  varieties  of  trees  for  their  foli- 
age, flowers,  fragrance  and  ornamental  fruits,  when  such  can 
be  conveniently  obtained  —  otherwise  the  best  the  neighboring 
country  and  nurseries  afford. 

Particularly,  neglect  not  trees  of  an  evergreen  character, 
which  give  to  a  place  a  living,  cheerful  appearance,  even  during 
the  most  dreary  periods  of  winter.  They  arc  far  more  service- 
able for  screens  to  protect  from  bleak  exposures,  at  the  time 
when  deciduous  trees  have  lost  their  foliage  ;  and  to  many  per- 
sons they  are  more  agreeable  at  any  time.  Who  does  not  admire 
their  towering  forests  —  their  fragrant  groves — their  secluded 
dells  and  sequestered  shade?  Transplant  them  then  to  your 
own  grounds,  to  enjoy  their  ambrosial  bowers,  at  your  leisure 
and  pleasure.    Bryant  thus  muses  :  — 

"  Beneath  the  forest's  skirt  I  rest, 
Whose  branching  pines  rise  dark  and  high, 
And  hear  the  breezes  of  the  west 
Among  the  threaded  foliage  sigh." 
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Especially  set  out  shade  trees  in  the  road  sides  or  streets 
bordering  your  premises,  if  your  towns  will  not  do  it,  their  en- 
tire lengths.  Protect  and  nourish  these  while  young  and  they 
in  turn  will  screen  you  from  beating  storms  and  scorching  sun 
—  and  will  ever  be  a  credit  to  your  private  enterprise  and  pub- 
lic spirit ;  and  as  you  pass  them  to  the  parish  church  or  village 
store,  you  and  your  children  will  enjoy  their  shelter  —  the  work 
of  your  own  hands.  Future  generations  as  they  drive  along 
these  magnificent  avenues  will  call  you  blessed.  They  will 
bless  the  land  and  the  husbandman  of  this  day. 

These  graceful  elms  and  gorgeous  maples  will  ever  mark  the 
limits  of  your  own  grounds.  The  traveller  is  grateful  for  their 
shade  —  checks  the  pace  of  his  weary  horse  —  admires  their 
luxuriance  —  gets  his  first  impressions  of  the  thrifty  and  taste- 
ful owner  near  ;  and  as  he  approaches  the  farm-house,  he  asks 
the  little  boy  with  a  cheerful  countenance  at  the  gate,  "  does 
your  father  live  here  ?  —  yes  sir  • —  when  were  these  trees  plant- 
ed?—  the  year  I  was  born  —  how  old  are  you  —  ten  years, 
sir."  This  interesting  dialogue  continued,  reveals  to  the  stran- 
ger a  home  and  happiness  which  he  already  more  than  sus- 
pected, but  to  which  he  was  indeed  a  stranger.  Think  you  this 
man  would  not  give  more  for  such  a  place,  extra,  than  the  ori- 
ginal paltry  cost  of  the  trees !  Would  he  not  give  more  for 
that  acre  of  pleasure  ground,  the  delighted  boy  had  doubtless 
described  to  him,  than  for  any  other  acre  on  the  farm  ?  Then 
away  with  your  objections  to  such  embellishments  on  the  score 
of  dollars  and  cents  —  or  that  they  are  superfluous  and  inappro- 
priate to  your  calling,  or  without  an  equivalent :  and  look  for  a 
moment  to  their  still  higher  value,  too  much  lost  sight  of  by 
most  parents. 

Did  anything  occur  in  conversation  with  this  stranger  to 
mortify  the  boy's  pride  or  diminish  his  love  for  home  ?  Did  he 
notice  even  the  color  of  the  horse —  the  style  of  the  carriage 
or  the  cut  of  the  coat?  Not  he  —  engrossed  entirely  was  he 
in  words  that  reflected  credit  on  the  management  of  his  father, 
the  beauty  of  his  home — that  encouraged  his  respect  for  the 
one  and  cherished  his  attachment  to  the  other  —  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  subject,  "  as  the  twig  is  bent,"  &c.,  he  is  safe 
for  the  future  —  he  will  be  a  man  —  a  husband  —  a  citizen  —  a 
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christian  —  a  patriot  —  yea,  lie  will  be  qualified  and  may  be  call- 
ed from  the  plo\r,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  rule  the  nation.  And 
he  will  be  the  man  for  it  —  for  any  duty  or  emergency  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Planted  at  his  birth — grown  with  his  growth  —  equally 
have  these  trees  with  himself  remained  by,  defended  and  adorned 
the  same  home,  till  they  have  become  giants  in  their  respective 
spheres.  At  the  age  of  fifty  the  son  returns,  it  may  be  from 
civil  duties  to  the  homestead  —  offer  him  fifty  dollars  for  one 
of  his  favorite  trees  —  now  massive  and  splendid  —  or  offer  it 
to  the  aged  father  who  planted  it  at  the  birth  of  his  first  born, 
and  they  will  equally  spurn  the  bribe.  Trees  that  originally 
cost  fifty  cents,  have  therefore  increased  in  value  one  dollar  a 
year  —  some  of  them  in  the  highways  where  nothing  else  would 
have  been  raised.  We  say  then  plant  trees  —  plant  at  once  — 
plant  if  you  will  at  every  birth,  which  was  a  righteous  law  of 
some  nation  we  have  somewhere  read  of. 

A  substantial  farmer  in  an  adjoining  town  has  four  thousand 
apple  trees  and  two  hundred  cherry  trees  —  in  full  bearing  and 
of  the  best  varieties.  He  estimates  that  one  half  of  his  crop 
of  the  latter,  the  past  season,  were  taken  by  the  birds.  Now 
instead  of  this  being  an  argument  with  others  not  to  join  him, 
it  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should.  The  birds  of  the  entire 
neighborhood  flock  to  his  orchard  and  fairly  rob  him,  but  if  all 
the  neighboring  farmers  would  take  hold  as  he  has  done,  the 
quantity  taken  from  each  would  be  trifling  and  profit  would  be 
realized.  So  with  apples,  if  all  entered  as  largely  into  the 
same  business  the  market  would  not  be  overstocked,  but  new 
facilities  would  be  opened  for  shipping  to  a  more  profitable 
wholesale  market  than  is  offered  to  a  limited  supply. 

But  for  the  next  half  century,  at  least,  pears  will  doubtless 
be  the  most  lucrative  tree  fruit,  for  home  market.  Enormous 
and  increasing  prices  are  constantly  paid  for  this  fruit,  single 
and  in  quantities.  The  winter  varieties,  such  as  require  but 
little  more  care  than  apples,  are  the  kinds  for  extensive  cul- 
ture, and  there  is  no  reason  why  agriculturists  should  not  raise 
this  fruit  as  well  as  horticulturists.  Indeed,  the  large  land- 
holder is  the  one,  not  only  to  excel  in  its  standard  orchard  cul- 
ture, by  selecting  his  best  adapted  soil  for  its  growth,  but  to 
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bring  it  down  to  an  eating  as  well  as  living  profit.  So  dear  is 
this  fruit,  and  so  few  cultivate  it,  that  the  majority  do  not  have 
it  at  all  —  the  boys  act  on  the  principle  of  the  birds,  and  the 
remedy  may  be  the  same,  in  part. 

But  alas  !  what  homes  have  these  boys  with  pilfering  propen- 
sities ?  How  have  their  parents  neglected  to  provide  them  with 
ripe  fruits  essential  to  their  health?  and  what  bitter  fruits  are 
they  likely  to  reap  in  the  future.  On  the  contrary  the  boys 
who  have  ample  orchards  to  help  trim,  graft  and  care  for  — 
rightful  liberty  to  watch  for  the  first  developing  buds  and  flow- 
ers—  for  there  are  no  fruits  without  flowers  —  to  listen  to  the 
hum  of  the  industrious  bee  gathering  honey  for  their  use — to 
observe  the  maturing  of  the  early  fruit  and  feast  thereon  to  sa- 
tiety—  will  not  only  have  no  temptation  to  steal,  but  they  will 
not  know  what  it  is  to  be  covetous,  and  they  will  gladly  give 
to  those  of  their  fellows  who  have  none  —  a  budding  trait  of 
character —  a  young  hospitality  that  should  be  encouraged. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  trees,  whether  fruit  or 
ornamental,  is  their  scarcity.  In  this  city  of  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants  there  is  not  a  semblance  of  a  nursery,  nor  is  there 
any  of  consequence  in  this  part  of  the  county.  No  better  op- 
ening for  this  business  could  probably  be  found  in  the  country. 
Individuals,  therefore,  who  will  have  them  are  often  obliged  to 
send  to  Boston  and  vicinity,  not  only  for  fruits,  but  for  the  trees 
themselves.  And  more  than  this,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Cross  pear,  an  excellent  winter  variety,  originated  in*  this  city 
—  the  parent  tree  being  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
where  we  now  stand.  In  vain  we  searched  the  country  round 
for  this  variety  and  were  finally  obliged  to  send  to  France  to 
obtain  it,  and  actually  imported  some  half  dozen  —  now  grow- 
ing in  our  grounds.  Enterprising  nurserymen  abroad,  keep  an 
eye  on  all  new  kinds  of  valuable  fruits  and  flowers,  procure  and 
propagate  them  —  hybridise  and  raise  from  seed,  and  where  la- 
bor is  cheap,  can  afford  them  at  less  cost,  in  quantities,  than  if 
grown  here. 

In  this  connection  we  take  the  liberty  to  say  —  not  to  parade 
anything  we  have  done,  but  for  the  benefit  of  poor  beginners 
like  us,  who  would  have  a  home  however  homely,  and  are  will- 
ing to  begin  at  the  beginning  with  the  young  saplings- — that  in 
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the  spring  of  1853  wc  imported,  among  other  things,  one  thous- 
and seedling  Norway  spruces,  without  exception,  the  most  valu- 
able evergreen  tree  in  the  world,  for  New  England  climate  — 
at  an  expense  of  less  than  ten  dollars  —  or  less  than  one  cent  a 
a  piece.  After  three  years  growth  these  were  transplanted, 
making  six  hundred  feet  of  garden  hedge,  and  surrounding  a 
field  of  six  acres,  at  suitable  distances  for  an  ornamental  screen. 
Hundreds  of  dollars  would  not  purchase  the  lot,  only  about  two 
per  cent,  having  been  lost. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  this  address  to  attempt  to  point  out 
■which  of  the  vast  varieties  of  trees  and  fruits  should  be  selected, 
or  how  to  be  obtained  and  planted ;  all  this  would  be  tedious 
and  lengthy.  Books  and  periodicals  abound  with  advice,  some 
of  which  is  good,  and  professed  gardners  are  abroad,  who  may 
be  of  service,  but  every  improver  must  think  and  act  for  him- 
self. His  own  good  sense,  observation,  skill  and  general  ex- 
perience must  be  his  guide.  Labor  and  expense  will,  of  course, 
attend  the  operations  of  improving  and  planting,  and  here  are 
met  the  great  objections  of  the  farmer. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  agriculturists  are  a  hard  work- 
ing, constantly  employed  class  of  people.  This  has  not  been 
our  observation.  There  are  often  periods,  at  the  gathering 
of  important  crops,  when  he  is  obliged  to  be  wide  awake  ;  but 
he  generally  takes  things  leisurely.  He  is  called  the  most  inde- 
pendent man  among  us.  The  logy  gate  of  his  horse  as  he 
comes  to  town,  or  the  slow  manner  in  which  he  converses,  is  an 
index  of  the  moderate  pace  at  which  everything  progresses  at 
home,  on  the  farm.  Not  only  so,  but  he  is  not  a  close  calcu- 
lator, or  economiser  of  time.  Were  the  hours  condensed  in 
which  he  actually  labors  to  advantage,  even  at  a  slow  rate,  they 
would  seldom  average  more  than  the  ten  hour  system.  There 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  among  those  who  are  bound  to  be 
rich  and  to  excel  in  improvements,  or  who  have  other  employ- 
ments to  occupy  a  portion  of  their  time. 

Individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  pursuits, 
are  generally  at  work  earlier  —  take  less  time  at  meals  and 
move  more  rapidly  to  and  fro.  Let  the  farmer  only  decide  to 
take  hold  of  the  few  modifications  we  have  suggested  and  he 
will  assuredly  find  time  to  attend  to  them  by  degrees,  and  they 
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■will  serve  to  stimulate  bim  to  greater  activity  —  increased  en- 
joyment and  more  self  respect.  He  will  cease  complaining  at 
his  lot — himself  and  family  will  be  more  industrious,  contented 
and  happy.  Employment  of  some  kind,  being  essential  to  hap- 
piness, the  home  loving  and  home  improving  may  here  find 
enough  for  their  health  and  amusement. 

We  admit,  however,  there  is  with  the  farmer  one  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  any  great  improvement  of  his  premises  or  con- 
dition, without  a  fundamental  change.  We  are  not  alone  in 
the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  farmers  own  too  much  land  for 
the  most  successful  and  profitable  cultivation,  and  yet  there  is 
much  truth  and  pith  in  the  remark,  that  they  would  add  there- 
to, all  the  land  that  adjoins  them.  The  wisdom  of  the  Grecian 
law  which  "  forbade  that  men  should  purchase  as  much  land  as 
they  desired,"  may  not  be  doubted  ;  but  the  right  to  legislate 
thus,  not  being  admitted  in  this  country  of  sovereigns,  we  must 
resort  to  agricultural  suasion.  Our  advice  then  is  for  farmers 
with  large  farms  to  sell  off  portions  and  apply  the  proceeds  to 
higher  culture,  and  otherwise  improving  the  remainder.  They 
will  then  have  less  toil,  more  income  and  satisfaction. 

Or  if  a  family  are  grown  up,  and  the  father  would  have  his 
sons  remain  near  himself,  let  him  set  off  to  each  a  portion  of 
his  unwieldy  territory,  as  distinct  farms.  Do  all  that  his 
means  will  justify  to  establish  them  permanently  —  relinquish 
his  pecuniary  right  and  his  paternal  right  of  control  in  the 
management  of  the  new  farms,  to  the  young  men,  according 
to  their  character  and  the  confidence  that  may  be  placed  in  them. 
Above  all,  neglect  no  opportunity  to  encourage  marriage,  the 
very  reverse  of  this  being  the  mistaken  course  of  many  rigid 
parents.  They  studiously  keep  their  sons,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  the  society  of  females,  very  like  old  friar  Philip,  who 
taught  his  son  :  — 


■ "  the  growth  and  properties  of  trees, 


Manners  and  customs  of  the  bees, 
Talked  of  oysters  full  of  pearls, 
But  not  a  word  about  the  girls  ! 
Take  him  to  town  he  was  afraid, 
For  what  if  he  should  see  a  maid." 

The  head  of  the  family  should  not  impoverish  himself,  even 
for  his  children,  but  in  thus  giving  to  them — of  his  abun- 
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dance  it  may  be  —  while  he  yet  lives  to  see  the  use  made  of  it, 
he  feels  amply  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  expressed,  and  the 
homes  early  established  and  made  happy  by  his  munificent 
duty.  This  course  is  far  more  commendable,  than  the  selfish- 
ness of  retaining  one's  property  till  he  can  keep  it  no  longer, 
exemplified  in  that  most  obnoxious  feature  of  home  manage- 
ment known  as  "  taking  care  of  the  old  folks."  Those  of  the 
latter  who  are  of  this  class,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  have 
frequent  conversations  with  their  boys  on  this  subject,  and 
when  one  is  found  willing  to  accede  to  their  wishes  and  de- 
mands, he  is  thenceforth  the  favorite,  and  the  brothers  are  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  parental  roof,  often  with  little  or  nothing 
with  which  to  commence  life,  but  a  priceless  independence  ;  a 
condition  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  apparently 
favored  one,  who  is  frequently  reminded  —  as  a  matter  of  great 
merit  —  that  the  house  and  lands  are  finally  to  be  his. 

Time  permitting  we  would  shew  you  that  this  family  arrange- 
ment, is,  to  say  the  least,  an  unfortunate  one  for  both  parties, 
especially  for  the  son,  who  can  call  nothing  his  own,  and  has 
less  liberty  than  inclination  to  improve  for  future  enjoyment. 
The  austere  father,  accustomed  to  rule,  cannot  divest  himself  of 
the  idea  that  the  son  of  thirty  is  but  the  boy  of  fifteen,  and  need- 
ing as  much  his  advice  and  dictation ;  and  he  is  free  to  exercise 
his  authority  through  life  —  with  him  :  — 

"  The  ruling  passion  is  strong  in  death." 

The  son,  feeling  his  inferiority  of  position,  seldom  makes  the 
independent,  energetic,  self-relying  man  that  he  would,  had  he 
possessed  his  separate  house  and  home. 

From  one  extreme  class,  the  agriculturist,  who  has  more  land 
than  is  necessary,  we  now  pass  to  those  of  the  other  extreme, 
who  have  none  at  all,  for  improvement  or  the  luxuries  of  home. 
A  subdivision  of  this  class  may  not  desire  any.  They  view  all 
connected  therewith  as  vulgar  ;  they  are  in  the  full  tide  of  fash- 
ion—  starve  through  the  day  to  dine  at  five  —  the  theatre  is 
their  amusement  —  their  piety  the  highest  seat  in  the  synagogue. 
If  afilictcd  with  children,  these  are  placed  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
hands  of  strangers,  whose  tender  mercies  are  often  cruel  —  and 
subsequently  in  the  charge  of  a  governess,  or  to  perpetual 
schools  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
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At  the  demands  of  their  god  of  fashion  they  take  an  annual 
excursion  to  the  mountains,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  —  to  use  their 
own  words  —  a  virtual  admission  that  they  only  have  it  once 
a  year.  Or,  if  being  a  little  short  and  the  banks  will  not  dis- 
count, and  they  are  obliged  to  forego  one  trip,  they  are  supposed 
to  shut  themselves  up  for  a  fortnight,  living  on  crackers,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  pay  for  a  puff  in  the  papers  that 

the  residence  of  Mr.. has  been  broken  into  while  the 

family  were  absent  in  the  country,  and  all  the  plate  stolen  and 
wine  drank,  while  but  little  of  either  could  have  been  found. 
These  are  they  who  affect  merriment  at  country  life  and  the 
comforts  of  home  —  who  in  their  ignorance  think  that  the  flat 
apples  upon  the  trees  are  onions,  and  wonder  which  cow  gives 
the  buttermilk ! 

An  improvement  upon  this  portion  are  the  varieties  who,  still 
in  the  wake  of  fashion,  have  their  country  seats,  to  which  they 
remove  in  the  summer.  These  establishments  may  have  their 
splendid  mansions,  approached  by  spacious  avenues,  surrounded 
by  lawns,  trees  and  flowers  ;  but  they  are  generally  kept  entirely 
for  show  —  at  great  expense  —  attended  with  no  income  or  the 
luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life.  These  suburban  villa  residen- 
ces add  much  to  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  landscape  ;  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  drive  and  of  travelling  generally  ;  but  as 
homes,  they  are  too  often  temporary,  heartless  and  unsatisfy- 
ing. 

Quite  as  happy  are  they  who  have  only  their  city  residences, 
which  they  make  as  gardenesque  as  possible.  Their  few  feet 
or  rods  of  land  are  filled  with  flowers  and  climbers,  and  per- 
chance one  tree  is  abreast  in  the  street,  upon  which  the  children 
may  look  and  occasionally  see  a  stray  bird.  The  adults  have 
the  privilege  of  travelling,  which  is  done  merely  to  grat- 
ify curiosity  —  to  see  and  enjoy  the  homes  of  others  —  or  to 
while  away  time,  sojourning  in  quarters  more  limited  than  their 
own  ;  and  they  return  more  frequently  jaded  by  fatigue  and  de- 
privation than  improved  in  health.  The  mother  disappointed 
in  matchmaking,  and  the  father  peevish  at  the  loss  of  his  ready 
cash.     The  lamented  Condor  thus  truly  exclaims  :  — 

"  That  is  not  home  where  day  by  day, 
One  wears  the  busy  hours  away  — 
There  is  no  home  in  halls  of  pride, 
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They  are  too  high  and  cold,  and  wide  — 
There  are  who  strangly  love  to  roam, 
And  make  the  trav'lers  house  their  home." 

The  extensive  class  who  are  to  realize  practically  the  heau 
ideal  of  home  are  the  retired  merchants,  mechanics  and  profes- 
sional men  ;  or  who  may  be  still  engaged  in  their  regular  call- 
ings, whatever  they  may  be,  with  their  families  permanently  at 
their  more  or  less  distant  homes,  to  which  they  themselves  retire 
after  their  regular  duties  are  ended  for  the  day.  Or  which  is 
more  desirable  still,  who  have  their  places  of  business  and 
family  homes  connected,  where  their  leisure  moments  will  be 
pleasantly  occupied.  If  they  journey,  it  results  only  in  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  own  homes,  — -  while  not  the  least  of  their 
enjoyments  abroad  are  in  comparing  the  embellishments  of  oth- 
ers with  their  own,  to  subsequently  add  thereto  the  improvements 
thus  suggested.  They  are  not  unmindful  of  whatever  is  worthy 
of  regard  in  fashionable  life,  but  not  being  dependent  on  this 
ostentatious  routine  for  their  amusements,  it  only  excites  their 
regret  that  more  real  pleasures  should  not  be  included. 

The  stigma  cast  upon  the  lover  of  home,  that  he  is  a  selfish, 
unsocial  recluse,  is  unmerited  —  no  one  enjoys  society  and 
sociality  more  than  he  —  he  is  ever  glad  to  see  his  friends,  and 
strangers  too  —  he  has  something  also  for  them  to  enjoy,  and  if 
they  admire  ought  of  his,  it  adds  directly  to  his  happiness  to 
know  that  others  take  pleasure  therein.  Nor  does  he  ever  tire 
of  visiting  others  similarly  situated.  The  sincerities,  friend- 
ships, hospitalities  and  elegancies  of  such  establishments,  are 
characteristic  of  true  civilization  —  an  elevated  social  life  not 
always  met  with  elsewhere. 

We  hear  much  of  this  boasted  age  of  refinement  —  its  heart- 
less display  —  personal  jealousies  —  and  distinctions  in  society. 
Who  stand  at  the  head  often  of  the  fictitious  society  at  the 
most  fashionable  resorts  ?  The  vulgar  and  ignorant  quack,  who 
has  drugged  credulity  —  the  dishonest  trader,  who  has  adulter- 
ated your  drinks  and  food — the  profligate  and  the  defaulter, 
who  deck  their  daughters  with  jewelry  and  tinsel  show.  If  not 
recognized  as  such  to-day  they  will  be  to-morrow.  This  person- 
al decoration  and  self-aggrandizement  is  the  lowest  species  of 
embellishment ;  it  is  but  the  other  extreme  of  rudest  life.    The 
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untutored  savage  is  equally  fond  of  gewgaws  and  gaudy  trinkets 

—  equally  are  they  destitute  of  tlie  refinements  and  comforts  of 

that  home  of  which  Thompson  says  :  — 

"  "Without  thee  what  were  unenlightened  man  ? 
For  home  he  has  not ;  this  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  wherO; 
Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends, 
And  dear  relations,  mingle  into  bliss." 

Such  are  the  present  and  increasing  facilities  for  communica- 
tion with  the  surrounding  country,  that  all  engaged  in  business 
in  towns  and  villages,  may  have  their  separate  homes,  with 
land  and  buildings  to  suit  their  means  and  convenience,  and  to 
be  improved  little  by  little,  as  time  and  disposition  will  allow. 
Such  habitations  are  already  to  be  seen  along  the  lines  of  our 
railroads  all  over  New  England,  and  the  time,  doubtless,  is  not 
distant  when  we  shall  cease  to  be  dependent  on  corporations 
and  obliged  to  await  a  given  hour,  when,  with  pent  up  crowds, 
we  are  only  propelled  by  steam,  with  cumbersome  machinery, 
borne  upon  wheels,  still  confined  to  earth  !  but  rather  be  wafted 
literally  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  —  no  longer  to  be  excelled 
by  the  mere  fowls  of  the  air  —  at  our  own  convenience,  time 
and  velocity  —  with  select  companions,  to  any  locality  where 
we  may  have  thought  best  to  establish  a  romantic  residence. 
Still  we  would  not  advise  any  destitute  of  faith  in  this  predic- 
tion to  select  inaccessible  by-ways,  however  picturesque  and 
desirable ! 

We  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  available  homes 
are  at  inconvenient  distances  from  places  of  business,  or  likely 
to  be  for  ages.  We  have  only  to  look  about  this  city,  where 
we  have  scarcely  a  suburban  villa  residence  —  or  at  the  val- 
ley of  nature's  Merrimac  —  still  desolate  and  almost  unoccu- 
pied ;  but  does  any  one  suppose  that  in  centuries  to  come,  the 
banks  of  this  silver  Merrimac  will  be  less  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful,  living  homes,  than  the  Rhine  now  is  for  its  scenery 
and  castles  in  ruins?  Centuries  did  we  say  —  why  the  very 
first  and  most  essential  step  is  taken  —  the  people  themselves 
are  already  here  as  if  by  enchantment.  On  this  beautiful 
stream,  only  some  thirty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  there  is  a 
population  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand, 
nearly  all  of  whom  —  an  hundred  thousand  at   least,  have 
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sprung  up  as  it  were  in  a  night,  like  Jonah's  gourd.  Who 
would  liave  believed  this  had  it  been  predicted  thirty  years 
ago  ?  These  industrious  individuals  are  now  at  work  amassing 
fortunes,  and  think  you  these  will  not  be  enjoyed  in  a  common- 
sense  way  ? 

The  tendency,  at  present,  is  to  the  cities,  for  employment  and 
pleasure,  but  the  crisis  is  at  hand  —  the  fever  will  soon  turn, 
and  would  we  had  the  power  and  influence  to  speed  the  time. 
Let  the  thousands  who  are  now  able,  anticipate  this  and  begin 
at  once,  if  not  already  —  purchase  the  land  —  prepare  the  soil 

—  plant  trees  and  be  in  readiness  for  the  buildings,  the  wives 
and  children  —  the  embellishments  —  the  refinements  and  com- 
forts of  home.  Let  our  county  take  the  lead  in  adding  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  her  hills  and  vallies.  Let  the  blood  of  the 
"  flower  of  Essex,"  slain  in  battle,  vegetate  into  perennial  flow- 
ers by  the  hands  of  her  present  sons  —  no  more  —  we  trust  — 
to  be  called  from  their  sacred  firesides  to  defend  their  lives  and 
their  families. 

Here  is  the  wealth  and  the  territory  —  the  men  and  the  time 

—  wanting  only  the  will  and  the  co-operation  of  the  ladies. 
Let  our  fair  friends  forego  personal  decoration  —  so  superfluous 
where  nature  has  done  so  much  —  divert  their  attention  and 
exercise  a  better  taste  and  influence  in  rival  homes  if  they 
please,  and  Old  Essex  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 

We  will  not  dwell  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  specified 
to  the  farmer,  nor  to  add  even  much  more  in  the  way  of  embel- 
lishments, which  will  be  suggested  by  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
each  individual.  Nor  have  we  time  to  scarcely  allude  to  the 
necessary  luxuries  of  home  consumption,  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  all,  such  as  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  and  every  variety  of  garden  products.  A  small  place 
enriched  as  it  may  be,  will  go  far  towards  supporting  a  family, 
and  infinitely  better  would  it  be  for  the  health  of  children,  as 
well  as  adults,  did  they  eat  more  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
less  of  animal  food. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  urging  a  more  general  cul- 
ture of  that  most  delicious  of  the  small  fruits  —  the  strawberry, 
easily  cultivated  and  profitable.  The  daughter  of  one  of  our 
most  enterprising  merchants  informed  us  that  she  gathered  the 
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past  season  from  a  small  bed,  one  hundred  and  eight  quarts,  and 
besides  supplying  their  own  table  sold  thirty-six  dollars  worth. 
There  is  hardly  a  garden  in  the  city  that  could  not  produce  the 
same,  or  a  daughter  who  would  not  add  more  of  the  color  of  the 
fruit  to  her  cheek,  and  be  at  least  as  much  respected,  if  she 
would  pluck  them  and  eat  them  too.  Such  is  the  perfection  of 
this  and  most  other  fruits  that  it  becomes  much  more  of  an  ob- 
ject to  cultivate  them  than  heretofore.  It  may  now  be  the 
privilege  of  the  agriculturist  to  raise  in  abundance  for  profit  a3 
well  as  family  use,  what  has  hitherto  grown  wild  in  his  fields, 
in  very  inferior  and  limited  quantities.  For  this  he  is  indebted 
to  his  younger  brother,  the  horticulturist,  for  his  indefatigable 
exertions  and  patience  during  a  long  series  of  years,  in  his  spe- 
cial department  of  improving  and  perfecting  the  products  of 
the  earth.  It  is  to  him  more  than  to  any  other,  that  all  are  in- 
debted for  adding  immeasurably  to  the  comforts  and  embellish- 
ments of  home. 

Let  each  member  of  that  large  intervening  class  —  which 
may  be  designated  as  the  hortico-agricultural  —  now  step  in 
and  make  his  impression  on  the  face  of  the  country  and  in  so- 
ciety. With  less  land  than  the  farmer,  obtained  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  free  gifts  and  blessings 
of  the  horticulturist  —  the  improved  fruits  and  vegetables  — 
trees  and  flowers  — and  make  to  himself  a  home  hitherto  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  beauty  and  opportunity. 
Gladly  would  we  portray  such  an  one  to  him,  but  as  this  would 
only  be  our  individual  opinion,  we  will  not  obtrude  it. 

It  has  not  been  our  object  to  describe  a  desirable  home  so 
much  as  to  advocate  it  in  the  abstract  and  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  to  it.  We  have  intended  a  home  which  in  its  incep- 
tion, embellishment  and  possession,  is  not  a  creature  of  art, 
but  rather  as  all  of  nature  —  nature  improved.  The  analogous 
habits  of  other  animals,  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  reason  and 
taste,  point  to  this  and  corroborate  the  argument.  Has  not  the 
bird  its  home  —  its  mate  —  its  family  —  its  strong  attachments  ? 
Shall  we  call  the  varied  architecture  and  mechanism  of  its  se- 
questered nest,  artificial  or  natural  ?  The  downy  and  carpeted 
interior  for  the  comfort  of  its  young  —  is  that  extravagant  and 
superfluous?     Do  they  not  receive  these  instincts  directly 
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from  the  hand  of  their   Creator,  who,  as  the  poet  says : — 

"  Sends  nature  forth  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  earth  and  charm  all  human  eyes ! — Cowpbr. 

As  well  may  the  false  utilitarian  reprove  God  himself  for 
their  beautiful  and  variegated  plumage  —  their  sweet  music  — 
and  gentle  natures,  as  to  oppose  or  depreciate  these  instinctive 
and  domestic  habits  of  bird  and  man.  More  fitting,  indeed,  for 
him,  had  he  lived  before  the  great  Creator  had  thus  civilized 
and  embellished  nature,  in  those  undoubted  ages  when  the  most 
hideous  animals  and  loathesome  reptiles  pervaded  and  animated 
chaos  —  possessed  of  such  ferocious  natures  and  voracious  ap- 
petites, as  to  have  devoured  him  with  a  gusto,  that  would  have 
shocked  the  modesty  of  modern  tigers  and  hyenas  ! 

Having  thus  assigned  the  greatest  enemy  of  embellished 
homes  to  regions  congenial  to  his  own  penurious  and  savage 
tastes,  to  be  annihilated  by  his  fellow  animals  :  we  will  only  con- 
trast the  condition  of  the  rational  man,  who,  as  the  storms  of 
life  increase  to  deluge  the  land  of  time,  can  retire  to  his  ark  of 
home,  surrounded  and  filled  with  a  more  pleasing  variety  than 
that  of  old  —  to  be  buoyed  upon  the  turbid  waters  of  business, 
traversed  by  groveling  beings,  —  safe  above  the  scragged  hills  of 
society  —  nearer  heaven  itself — where  he  can  literally  send 
forth  the  dove  of  peace  bearing  the  olive-leaf  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  —  and  as  the  flooding  cares  of  the  world  subside,  to 
be  left  upon  a  picturesque  Ararat  of  earth,  in  the  paradise  of 
home  ; — from  thence — in  his  setting  sun  —  to  survey  nature's 
landscape,  in  all  her  varied  forms  —  improved  and  embellished 
by  art ;  —  to  contemplate  a  life  of  peace  and  virtue  —  of  duty 
done  to  himself,  his  family,  his  country  and  his  God  —  till  he 
shall  be  called  to  say,  in  a  two-fold  sense,  —  **  this  is  the  end  of 
life,"  —  then  to  be  translated  from  this  pinnacle  of  earthly  hap- 
piness, to  the  house  not  made  with  hands  —  the  home,  eternal 
in  the  heavens. 


REPORTS,  &c. 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

The  annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
Newburyport  on  the  30th  of  September  and  the  1st  of  October. 
No  special  efforts  had  been  made  either  by  the  Society  or  the 
citizens  of  the  place,  to  secure  a  larger  or  bettor  show  than 
usual,  and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  best,  in  most  of  its  departments, 
that  has  been  held  for  years  in  the  county.  The  attendance 
was  unusually  large,  and  no  diminution  was  observed  in  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  visitors.  The  Hall  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  opened  two  nights  and  the  intervening  day, — being 
the  last  day  of  the  Show, — and  the  receipts  for  admission 
amounted  to  $840.  The  public  dinner  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  600  persons,  and  among  the  invited  guests  present  was  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  entries  of  Stock  made  with  the  Secretary  were  of  fat 
cattle  7,  bulls  17,  milch  cows  8,  heifers  and  calves  72,  working 
oxen  14,  steers  12,  stallions  13,  brood  mares  18,  draft  horses 
7,  colts  41,  swine  15,  sheep  62,  besides  other  animals  entered 
with  committees.  The  entries  for  ploughing  were  28,  and  28 
teams  appeared  on  the  ground  and  performed  their  work.  It  is 
matter  of  just  pride  and  gratification  that  the  competition  of 
skill  at  our  ploughing  match  continues  to  excite  as  much  interest 
as  ever  in  both  competitors  and  spectators.  The  scene  on  the 
trial  field  was  this  year  unusually  fine — being  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrimack  and  in  full  view  of  Plum  Island  and  Salisbury 
Beach — a  blending  of  land  and  water  under  a  cloudless  October 
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sty,  with  thousands  of  persons  on  foot  and  in  all  kinds  of 
vehicles,  intent  on  witnessing  the  contest  as  it  proceeded. 

And  the  Exhibition  of  this  year  if  it  proved  any  one  fact, 
would  seem  to  demonstrate  this,  that  county  agricultural  fairs 
are  of  all  our  holidays  the  most  innocent  and  rational.  It  was 
the  frequent  remark,  after  the  day  was  over,  that  not  one  soli- 
tary instance  of  disorderly  conduct  was  witnessed  in  all  the  vast 
numbers  here  congregated  together.  The  success  of  our  Society 
in  confining  itself  strictly  to  agricultural  objects,  proves  beyond 
a  question  that  there  exists  in  the  community  a  deep  and  per- 
vading interest  in  the  operations  and  results  of  husbandry.  If 
this  interest  be  a  rational  and  commendable  one,  the  occasions 
that  call  it  into  exercise  must  be  so  too.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  a  county  fair  has  far  more  of  interest,  than  a  fair  nominally 
for  the  whole  State,  but  really  for  the  few  only  who  can  afford 
the  time  and  money  to  attend  it  themselves,  or  send  to  it  the 
products  of  their  farms.  The  great  objects  of  our  fairs  must 
be  the  improvement  of  agriculture — the  dissemination  of  useful 
information,  the  encouraging  of  skill  and  excellence  by  suitable 
rewards,  and  the  stimulating  of  all  to  higher  attainments  in 
the  wide  field  of  American  husbandry. 

These  objects  would  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of,  when  we  seek 
to  make  our  Cattle  Shows  attractive  by  displays  foreign  to 
their  nature.  The  military  and  fire  companies  are  very  well  in 
their  proper  places,  but  what  connexion  they  have  with  a  cattle 
fair,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  And  so,  too,  of  horse  racing 
and  female  equestrianism  —  they  may  draw  together  a  crowd, 
but  will  not  give  them  any  love  of  the  quiet  and  humble  pur- 
suits of  the  farmer,  nor  rouse  in  them  the  desire  to  excel  in  these 
pursuits. 

The  Cattle  Show  is  the  farmer's  holiday  —  the  farmer  himself 
must  be  put  in  the  fore-ground  —  his  cows,  his  oxen,  his  swine, 
and  his  sheep  must  be  placed  prominently  in  view,  as  the  chief 
objects  of  interest.  The  farmer's  boy  must  stand  forth  to  con- 
tend for  the  prizes  on  the  plough  field  —  the  farmer's  wife  and 
daughter  must  be  at  the  Hall  with  the  display  of  their  handi- 
work and  dairy  work.  The  whole  show,  in  all  its  details,  must 
do  honor  to  the  farmer,  and  magnify  his  calling. 

The  Society  has  from  the  start  published  its  transactions 
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annually,  and  has  thus  furnished  to  its  members  and  others  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  reading.  But  to  make 
up  a  volume  of  such  reading,  the  reports  of  the  various  commit- 
tees must  bo  prepared  with  some  special  care  and  attention. 
It  will  afiford  but  little  satisfaction  to  others,  to  have  a  bald 
statement  of  the  award  of  premiums  ;  but  if  the  report  contain 
tlie  reason  of  the  awards,  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  competitors — suggestions  as  to  the  failure  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful, and  such  remarks  as  the  experience  or  reflections  of  the 
writer  may  prompt  him  to  offer,  it  will  then  form  a  paper 
worthy  of  perusal  and  preservation.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
every  one  who  contributes  to  our  pages,  to  earn  for  himself  the 
enviable  distinction  that  he  has  done  what  he  could.  This  cer- 
tainly is  all  that  can  be  required — with  less  than  this  we  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied.  Any  one  who  reads  the  early  reports  of  the 
Society,  will  see  at  once  that  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
governed  the  writers  of  them.  They  felt  that  they  wrote  for 
posterity — why  should  not  we  thus  write  our  reports,  and  make 
our  statements  of  agricultural  experiments  ? 

It  may  be  said — and  indeed,  it  often  is  said — that  but  little  if 
any  thing  new  can  be  brought  forward  in  our  reports.  This 
may  well  be  doubted,  if  taken  in  a  broad  sense — but  if  it  be  true, 
what  then  ?  "Will  not  old  truths  bear  repeating  ?  Do  they  not 
need  repeating,  not  merely  in  agriculture,  but  in  morals  and 
religion  ?  The  mere  way  of  stating  an  old  truth  or  fact,  will 
sometimes  give  to  it  the  freshness  of  a  new  truth  or  new  fact. 
Different  minds  see  things  in  different  lights,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  view  taken  of  a  given  subject  in  a  report  of  this  year,  will 
carry  conviction  to  some  man,  who  has  heretofore  failed  of  being 
convinced  of  the  same  fact — it  may  not  only  enlighten  his  intel- 
lect, but  rouse  his  ambition  and  determine  his  will  to  enter  upon 
and  steadily  to  pursue  a  better  course  of  husbandry  than  he  has 
before  practiced.  It  may  form  the  turning-point  in  his  life — 
and  to  that  report — however  poorly  the  writer  may  have  thought 
of  it  at  the  time — belongs  the  high  honor  of  accomplishing  this 
good  result.  No  one,  therefore,  should  be  deterred  from  put- 
ting forth  his  best  efforts  in  preparing  a  report,  by  the  appre- 
hension that  he  can  impart  nothing  new.  Let  him  tell  what  he 
knows — tell  it,  too,  in  the  best  way  he  knows  how,  and  the 
report  itself  will  tell  with  effect  on  some  who  read  it. 
7 
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The  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Kelly,  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  was  a  beautiful  and  well-timed  plea  in  favor  of 
"  Home  and  its  Embellishments." 


<  »»»  > 


FRUIT  S. 

The  Committee  upon  Fruits  would  respectfully  report  i — 

That  the  annual  exhibition  was  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
any  previous  one  of  the  Society.  Our  friends  in  Newbury  port, 
were  apprehensive  that  there  would  be  a  falling  off  from  last 
year.  We  found,  however,  no  want  of  interest  in  the  county 
generally  in  the  Show.  We  were  gratified  to  find  so  good  a 
supply  of  fruit,  particularly  of  Apples,  considering  the  unprece- 
dented short  crop  of  this  fruit  throughout  the  State.  The 
Pears  shown  were  uncommonly  fine.  There  was  a  greater  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  fruit,  the  dishes  averaging  larger  than  here- 
tofore, there  being  921  baskets  and  plates,  from  204  contribu- 
tors. In  arranging  the  list  of  fruits  for  which  premiums  were 
offered,  the  object  was  to  induce  the  farmers  to  cultivate  the 
best  standard  varieties,  those  particularly  well  adapted  for  cul- 
ture in  our  county.  To  this  list  we  would  hereafter  recommend 
some  other  varieties,  which  were  accidentally  omitted.  It  is 
certainly  good  policy  to  cultivate  the  best  sort  of  Apples,  in 
preference  to  many  indifferent  ones  that  have  been,  and  are  still 
raised  in  our  county.  The  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Minister, 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Seaver's  Sweet,  Porter,  R.  I.  Greening 
and  Roxbury  Russett  are  certainly  preferable  to  the  York  Rus- 
sett  or  Cat  Head,  Blue  Permaine,  and  some  others  with  local 
names  and  indifi'erent  fruit.  In  our  list  of  Apples  for  cultiva- 
tion, we  did  not  include  Newtown  Pippen,  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
nor  Williams'  Early,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  two,  excellent 
as  they  are  at  the  South,  are  indifi'erent  in  our  soil  and  local- 
ity, and  the  last  named,  requiring  deep  soils,  high  manuring  and 
the  best  garden  culture,  to  produce  good  marketable  fruit.  In 
p.,  .V.  M,(.  cjclortion  is  mor'-  difficult  tliaii  in  Appier^  :  many  sorts 
producing  well  in  our  sheltered  gardens,  do  not  flourish  in  the 
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open  country,  such  as  Easter  Beurre,  Marie  Louise,  Long  Green 
and  Broca's  Bergamo tte*  Then  again  other  varieties  that  fruit 
well  upon  strong  land  with  a  clay  bottom,  are  almost  worthless 
upon  a  light  dry  sandy  loam,  and  others  again  are  destitute  of 
flavor  upon  a  moist  retentive  soil.  In  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit,  we  would  recommend  the  fine  American  Seedlings  ;  they 
arc  generally  hardy  and  of  thrifty  growth.  The  following 
descriptive  catalogue  of  many  of  these  sorts  we  append  to  this 
Report : — 

Lewis. — This  fruit  is  of  a  medium  size,  a  great  and  constant 
bearer.  In  eating  from  November  to  January.  Originated  in 
Roxbury.  It  requires  strong  and  rather  moist  land.  A  fine, 
melting  Pear. 

Lawrence. — This  Pear  is  of  the  first  quality  ;  is  of  good 
size  ;  origin,  Flushing,  L.  Island,  N.  Y. ;  it  produces  fine  crops  ; 
ripens  from  October  to  January. 

Heathcote. — Originated  on  the  farm  of  Gov.  Gore,  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.  ;  without  being  always  first-rate,  is  still  a  fine  Pear  ; 
of  medium  size ;  bears  well,  not  greatly  ;  ripens  in  September. 

Gushing. — Origin,  Hingham,  Mass.  This  is  a  fine  fruit ; 
above  medium  size  ;  produces  well ;  identical  with  the  "  Han- 
nas"  of  Boston  ;  ripens  in  almost  all  soils,  resembling  in  this 
peculiarity  the  Bartlett. 

Seckel. — A  Pear  of  the  richest  flavor  of  any  variety  known. 
It  is  of  small  size  ;  the  tree  is  healthy,  with  a  short,  compact 
growth  ;  origin,  near  Philadelphia  ;  the  fruit  grows  larger 
when  worked  upon  hardy  old  trees,  such  as  the  Windsor,  Pound, 
&c.  This  fruit  sells  well  in  all  the  markets  of  our  country  ;  it 
ripens  from  October  to  December. 

BuFFUM. — Native  of  Rhode  Island  ;  a  fine  orchard  fruit ;  it 
bears  greatly,  and  is  of  a  strong,  upright  growth  ;  a  handsome 
and  saleable  fruit  of  medium  size  ;  ripens  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

Blaker's  Meadow. — This  fruit,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
meadow  in  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  hand- 
some formed  trees  ;  an  excellent  stock  for  grafting.  We  once 
raised  a  fine  lot  of  seedling  trees  from  this  fruit,  The  fruit  is 
generally  good,  not  first-rate  ;  a  prodigious  bearer  ;  on  a  light, 
warm  soil,  it  is  often  rich,  hence  it  has  been  called  at  the  South, 
the  large  Seckel ;  fruit  below  medium  size  ;  ripens  in  November. 
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Wilkinson. — This  sugary  Pear,  particularly  ia  strong  and 
rather  moist  land,  originated  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent fall  fruit,  of  large  medium  size,  coming  between  the  Autumn 
and  Winter  Pears  ;  an  annual  bearer  j  always  ripens,  never 
rotting  at  the  core. 

Dearborn's  Seedling. — A  fine  early  Pear  ;  origin,  Boston  ; 
bears  well,  not  greatly  ;  it  succeeds  the  Bloodgood,  and  pre- 
cedes the  Bartlett  in  ripening.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  hand- 
some and  thrifty  ;  fruit  rather  larger  than  the  Seckel. 

Bloodgood. — This  fruit  we  consider  when  grown  upon  a 
"warm  and  rich  loam,  to  be  the  best  early  Pear  for  cultivation  in 
this  vicinity.  This  and  the  above  are  superior  to  the  Jargo- 
nelle, Franc  Real,  Madaleine,  and  English  Red  Cheek  ;  fruit 
rather  above  medium  size,  and  like  most  early  Pears,  should  be 
taken  off  and  ripened  in  the  house  ;  in  eating  early  in  August. 

Fulton. — This  fruit  originated  on  a  farm  in  Topsham,  Me., 
and  is  a  hardy  tree,  producing  abundant  crops  ;  the  fruit  is  of 
a  Bergamotte  or  Apple-Pear  form,  rather  larger  than  the  Seckel  ; 
a  much  finer  fruit  than  the  old  English  Bergamotte  ;  it  should 
be  gathered  in  September  and  ripened  in  the  house,  when  it  will 
assume  a  fine  yellow  russet  color,  with  a  sprightly  flavor. 

Washington. — This  early  fall  fruit,  second  only  to  the  Seckel 
in  flavor,  was  first  grown  on  a  farm  in  Delaware  ;  producing  a 
beautifully  spotted  medium  sized  fruit,  sweet  and  juicy  ;  consid- 
ered in  Philadelphia  one  of  the  best  early  fall  Pears  we  possess. 

Tyson. — This  accidental  seedling,  found  in  a  hedge  near 
Philadelphia,  is  a  fine  fruit,  although  some  years  in  coming  into 
bearing  ;  fruit  medium  size  ;  flesh  melting  ;  ripens  in  August. 

Winter  Cross. — This  new  Winter  fruit,  origin  Newbury- 
port,  is  said  to  be  a  fine  melting  Pear.  We  have  never  seen  it 
under  cultivation,  but  learn  that  it  promises  to  be  a  fine  market 
fruit ;  good  bearer  ;  medium  size  ;  in  eating  from  December  to 
January. 

Andrews. — This  favorite  Pear,  resembling  in  form  the  Bon 
Louise  d'Jersey,  is  more  sugary  and  melting  ;  not  so  vinous  in 
flavor  as  that  variety  ;  originated  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  It  is  an 
annual  bearer  ;  tree  hardy  ;  fruit  rather  large  ;  ripening  early 
in  September. 

Dix. — This  fine,  large  and  high-flavored  Pear  originated 
in  or  near  Boston  ;  is,  when  well  grown  in  strong  land,  gen- 
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erally  good,  but  with  ns  in  ■warm  sandy  loam,  is  inclined  to 
blast.  In  1848  it  cracked  badly  in  our  grounds.  The  tree  is 
handsome  and  healthy,  but  is  a  long  time  in  coming  into  bearing  ; 
the  truit  commands  a  high  price  in  the  markets  ;  ripe  in  October 
and  November. 

Petre. — The  original  tree  was  found  in  the  grounds  of  the 
old  Botanic  Garden  in  Philadelphia.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  the  Washington,  and  resembles  the  Gushing  in  flavor  ; 
a  good  bearer  ;  ripe  from  October  to  November. 

Among  the  large  collection  of  Pears  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  introduced  from  various  countries,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion, comparatively,  have  been  found  of  good  quality  in  our 
country  ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  decide  what  are  the  best  on 
the  whole  for  general  culture  here  ;  a  variety  may  be  called 
first-rate  in  our  country,  and  second,  or  third  rate  in  Europe, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  Bartlett,  in  England  called  "  William's  Bon  Ghretien," 
is  classed  in  their  books  as  second-rate.  We  consider  it  (taking 
into  consideration  its  productiveness,  accommodating  itself  to 
almost  all  soils,  as  well  as  its  quality)  first-rate.  The  Beurre'd 
Aremberg  there  is  first-rate,  but  with  us  (from  its  uncertainty  in 
ripening  and  bearing)  we  should  not  so  consider  it,  but  should 
infinitely  prefer  such  Winter  Pears  as  the  Lawrence  and  Winter 
Nelis,  as  giving  better  results. 

From  the  list  of  foreign  Pears  we  should  select  the  following  : 
For  an  early  fruit,  Rostiezer,  and  for  the  fall  variety,  the  Bart- 
lett, Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Bezi  de  la 
Motte,  Bon  Louise  d'Jersey,  Golden  Beurre,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Thompson,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  Diel  and  Urbaniste  ; 
and  for  Winter  fruit,  the  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  and 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  and  for  Cooking  Pears,  Catillac,  Rush- 
more's  Bon  Chretien,  Chelmsford,  Pound,  and  Black  Pear  of 
Worcester. 

Regarding  Dwarf  Pears,  the  enquiry  is  often  made,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Quince  root  for  Pear  culture  ?  From  our 
own  observation,  together  with  some  experience,  we  should  say 
with  Downing,  "  that  the  Dwarf  Pears  belong  to  the  small  gar- 
den of  the  amateur,  rather  than  to  the  orchadist,  or  to  him  who 
desires  to  have  regularly  large  crops  and  long-lived  trees."  The 
Pear  upon  the  Quince  root  requires  more  care,  than  upon  its 
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own  stock  ;  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  the  only  one  we  have 
known  that  ordinarily  does  better  upon  the  Quince.  The 
Quince  root  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  many  years  :  the  win- 
ter of  1853  —  '54  was  disastrous  to  Dwarf  Pears  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country  ;  the  few  who  still  advocate  this  culture 
advise  "  mulching  all  the  trees,  especially  all  those  in  an  exposed 
situation  before  winter."  This  course  for  our  farmers  would, 
as  is  said  of  the  upland  culture  of  the  Cranberry,  "  cost  more 
than  it  would  come  to,'"  A  nurseryman  of  Long  Island,  some 
years  since,  commended  highly  the  raising  of  Dwarf  Pear  trees  ; 
the  same  individual,  having  gained  more  experience,  honestly 
acknowledges  his  mistake  and  publicly  recommends  the  Pear 
stock  as  highly  for  permanency  and  safe  returns.  The  great 
desideratum  we  apprehend  in  the  culture  of  this  fine  fruit,  is  for 
every  one  to  ascertain,  by  trial,  what  varieties  do  best  in  his 
soil,  and  to  cultivate  to  any  extent  those  only. 
The  following  Premiums  and  Gratuities  were  awarded  : — 

APPLES. 

B.  Poole,  Topsfield,  best  12  specimens  Fall  Harveys,  pre- 
mium, |2  00 
George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  do.  Porter,  premium, 
H.  Ware,  Marblehead,  do.  Pickman  Pippin,  premium, 
George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  do.  Hubbardston  Non- 
such, premium, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  do.  Ribston  Pippin,  premium, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  pre. 
Geo.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  do.  Baldwin,  premium, 

F.  K.  Bartlett,  Newburyport,  do.  Hunt's  Russett,  pre. 

G.  P.  Sargent,  Byfield,  do.  Gravenstein,  premium, 
George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  do.  Minister,  premium, 
B.  Poole,  Topsfield,  do.  Sweet  Baldwin,  premium, 
J.  L.  Hubbard,  Newbury,  do.  Roxbury  Russett,  premium,  2 
D.  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  do.  R.  I.  Greening,  premium, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  largest  number  of  above 

varieties,  1st  premium, 
George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  do.  2d  premium, 
N.  Bodwell,  Boxford,  do.  3d  premium, 
George  H.  Swett,  Salisbury,  gratuity, 

PEARS. 

Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  best  12  specimens,  Belle  Lucra- 
tive, premium,  2  00 
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Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  do.  Beurre  Bosc,  premium,  2  00 

Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  do.  Winter  Nelis,  premium,  2  00 

Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  do.  Glout  MorceaUj  premium,  2  00 

Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  do.-  Golden  Beurre,  premium,  2  00 

H.  T.  Crofoot,  Newburyport,  do.  Bartlett,  premium,  2  00 

C.  M.  Bayley,  Newburyport,  do.  Seckel,  premium,  2  00 
E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport,  do.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  pre.  2  00 

E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport,  do.  Lawrence,  premium,  2  00 

Henry  Merrill,  jr.,  Newburyport,  do.  Bon  d'  Jersey,  pre.  2  00 

T.  E.  Proctor,  South  Danvers,  do.  Beurre  Clairgeau,  pre.  2  00 

J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  do.  Lewis,  premium,  2  00 

Robert  Manning,  Salem,  do.  Andrews,  2  00 

A.  D.  Rogers,  Salem,  do.  Gansell's  Bergamot,  premium,  2  00 

A.  D.  Rogers,  Salem,  do.  Thompson,  premium,  2  00 

Henry  Shoof,  Newburyport,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  pre.  2  00 
E.  S.  Rand,  Newburyport,  best  6  specimens,  Glout  Mor- 

ceau,  premium,  1  00 
Francis  Putnam,  Salem,  do.  Louis  Bon  d'  Jersey,  pre.  1  00 
Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  do.  Beurre  Clairgeau,  premium,  1  00 
Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  do.  Seckel,  premium,  1  00 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  do.  Buffum,  premium,  1  00 
E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport,  do.  Lewis,  premium,  1  00 
S.  W.  Marston,  Newburyport,  do.  Belle  Lucrative,  pre.  1  00 
Moses  Pettingell,  Topsfield,  do.  Golden  Beurre,  premium,  1  00 
Robert  Manning,  Salem,  do,  Dix,  premium,  1  00 
Robert  Manning,  Salem,  do.  Cattillac,  premium,  1  00 
Robert  Manning,  Salem,  do.  Beurre  Bosc,  premium,  1  00 
G.  Greeuleaf,  Newburyport,  do.  Bartlett,  premium,  1  00 
John  Osgood,  Newburyport,  do.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  pre.  1  00 
J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  do.  Wilkinson,  premium,  1  00 
H.  Shoof,  Newburyport,  do.  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  pre.  1  00 
Robert  Manning,  Salem,  largest  number  of  above  varie- 
ties, 1st  premium,  5  OO 
Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  do.  2nd  premium,  3  00 
E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport,  3rd  premium,  2  00 

PEACHES. 

Moses  Pettingell,  Topsfield,  best  Crawfords,^premiura,  2  00 

N.  Bodwell,  Boxford,  best  red  cheek  Melacoton,  premium  2  00 

J.  Little,  Newburyport,  blood  red  for  preserving,  pre.  1  00 

J,  M.  Ives,  Salem,  blood  red  for  preserving,  premium,  l  00 
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H.  Eaton,  Haverhill,  greatest  number  of  varieties,  pre.  3  00 
Harrison  Eaton,  Haverhill,  best  seedling  white-flesh,  pre.  2  00 
Mrs.  LeCraw,  Newburyport,  yellow-flesh,  premium,  2  00 

GRAPES. 

J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Isabella,  premium,  3  00 

E.  A.  N.  Campbell,  Lynnfield,  native  seedling,  premium,  2  00 
Joel  Lake,  Topsfield,  native  seedling,  premium,  1  00 

ASSORTED    FRUIT. 

E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport,  best  basket,  1st  premium,  5  00 
Robert  Bay  ley,  jr.,  Newburyport,  do.  2d  premium,  3  00 

N.  Bodwell,  Boxford,  do.  3d  premium,  2  00 

George  Perkins,  Amesbury,  do.  4th  premium,  1  00 

G.  P.  Sargent,  Byfield;  Joshua  Hale,  Newburyport;  Moody 
Ordway,  West  Newbury;  Francis  Putnam,  Salem;  Nathaniel 
Horton,  Newburyport,  gratuity  $2  each. 

Joshua  Stevens,  West  Newbury;  B.  R.  Stan  wood,  do.;  S.  M. 
Gale,  Newburyport;  Henry  Merrill,  jr.,  do.;  J.  Follansbee,  West 
Newbury;  Otis  Delano,  Newburyport;  C.  M.  Bayley,  do.;  P.  Ord- 
way, do.;  Daniel  Adams,  Newbury;  Dean  Robinson,  West  New- 
bury; L.  Bartlett,  do.;  Curtis  French,Newburyport;  A.  L.  Morse, 
do.;  S.  Noyes,  Newbury;  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead;  Joseph 
Andrews,  Essex,  gratuity  $1  each. 

Wm.  A.  Cheney,  Newburyport,  Thomas  Foster,  do,  Michael 
Conner,  do.,  gratuity  of  75  cents  each. 

WINE. 

N.  Horton,  Newburyport,  red  currant,^gratuity,  1  50 

D.  H,  Cutter,        do.         white  do.  do.  1  50 

D.  H.  Cutter,        do.         red      do.  do.  1  00 

Mrs.  xV.W.  Proctor,  Rowley,  elderberry  wine,  &c.,  gratuity,  1  00 

JOHN  M.  IVES,  Chairman. 
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LETTER  OF  N.  PAGE,  Jr.,  ON  CULTURE  OF  THE 
STRAWBERRY. 

Friend  Secretary  : — According  to  request,  I  now  present  a  few 
notes  on  Strawberry  culture.  My  experience  lias  not  been  very 
great,  but  I  find  it  of  some  value  to  rae,  and  if  those  who  have  less 
shall  be  benefitted  by  such  items  as  I  may  give,they  are  welcome. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  use  of  straw- 
berries, or  their  value  as  a  market  crop,  while  it  is  so  well 
knoAvn  that  it  requires  many  thousands  of  boxes  yearly,  to  sup- 
supply  cities  no  larger  than  Salem,  or  Lawrence.  Straw- 
berries may  be  considered  a  luxury,  but  they  are  a  neces- 
necessity  also,  and  so  many  are  now  grown  that  the  poor  as 
well  as  rich,  even  in  our  cities,  can  eujoy  their  bowl  of  straw- 
berries and  milk. 

The  best  soil  for  strawberries  is  a  deep  loam,  somewhat  grav- 
elly, on  a  gravel  or  other  porous  subsoil.  Garden  soils  that 
have  been  long  tilled,  are  not  so  good  as  newer  soils.  Worn 
out  fields  and  old  pastures  make  good  strawberry  plantations. 
Those  who  possess  them  may  select  soils  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  wants,  but  the  first  question  with  most  is,  how  to  prepare 
those  not  so  congenial.  There  is  no  invariable  rule — not  any 
general  method  even — for  inexperienced  cultivators  to  pursue. 
The  true  methods  of  operation  will  be  as  various  as  are  the 
soils  to  be  operated  upon  ;  and,  again,  they  will  be  modified  by 
the  extent  of  our  grounds,  the  varieties  we  intend  to  cultivate, 
&c.  But  there  are  some  general  results  to  be  kept  in  view,  and. 
each  cultivator  must  judge  for  himself  how  he  can  best  obtain 
them. 

1.  Clear  your  grounds  of  all  kinds  of  weeds  and  grasses  and  their 
seeds.  This  may  be  done  before  setting  the  plants,  and  cannot 
well  be  done  after.  A  good  way  to  do  this,  is  to  plough  in 
the  first  crop  that  starts  in  spring  very  deeply,  and  when  the 
second  crop  shows  itself,  harrow  in  well  across  the  furrows. 
The  third  crop  may  be  turned  under  with  a  cultivator,  and  the 
fourth  should  be  ploughed  in.  So  continue  sprouting  and  killing 
through  one  entire  season.  Immense  numbers  of  weeds  may  be 
destroyed  very  easily  in  this  way. 

2.  Make  your  soil  deep.  Eighteen  inches  will  do  well,  two 
feet  will  do  better.    One  fair  crop  may  be  obtained  on  a  soil 
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only  eight  inches  deep  if  the  season  is  every  way  favorable,  but 
if  you  undertake  to  continue  that  mode  of  culture,  you  will 
become  fully  satisfied  in  three  years  that  "  strawberry  growing 
won't  pay."  Nearly  all  soils  need  trenching  or  subsoil 
ploughing. 

3.  Make  the  soil  sufficiently  porous,  that  the  surface  water  may 
drain  through  and  pass  off  readily,  that  the  roots  may  penetrate 
in  all  directions  easily,  and  that,  in  the  dry  season,  moisture 
may  come  up  from  the  subsoil  freely.  A  strong  clay  loam  may 
be  prepared  by  thorough  under-draining,  with  a  large  applica- 
tion of  sand,  or  red  loam  and  coal  ashes,  well  mixed  with  the 
soil.  Spent  tan,  meadow  muck,  and  lime  are  useful  on  such 
soils. 

4.  Fertilize  your  soils  with  manures  rich  in  potash,  soda  and 
lime  ;  with  decayed  vegetable  matters,  as  rotted  turf,  leaf 
mould,  or  meadow  muck.  The  soil  must  furnish  silica.  Some 
soils  contain  enough  of  these  substances  to  produce  good  crops 
for  several  years  without  much  addition,  but  they  are  excep- 
tions. In  preparing  grass  lands  they  should  be  ploughed  very 
deeply,  and  one  or  two  crops  may  be  taken  off  before  setting 
the  plants.  Corn  is  a  good  crop  to  precede  strawberries.  If 
the  ground  is  free  from  witch  grass  and  other  troublesome  roots, 
and  is  not  very  weedy,  the  grass  sward  may  be  turned  under 
very  deeply  and  smoothly  in  spring,  and  the  plants  can  be  set 
the  same  season.  In  this  case  apply  per  acre,  after  ploughing, 
from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of  fresh  ashes  and  from  three  to  six 
casks  of  lime.  Oyster-shell  lime  is  best.  Slake  the  lime  with 
brine  strong  as  salt  will  make  it,  or,  mix  a  half-bushel  of  salt 
with  a  cask  of  lime  and  slake  with  water.  Slake  the  lime  to  a 
fine  powder,  not  to  a  paste,  or  mortar.  Spread  the  lime  and 
ashes  and  harrow  in  thoroughly.  It  is  better  to  do  this  a  week 
or  two  before  setting  the  plants.  Do  not  set  them  until  after 
at  least  one  good  soaking  rain.  A  very  coarse  and  poor  gravel 
I  made  productive  by  applying  strong  clay,  ploughing  in  green 
crops,  sprinkled  with  lime  and  using  ashes  as  a  top-dressing. 
Burned  clay  is  good  on  heavy  soil,  applied  in  any  way,  and 
roasted  turf,  pounded  fine,  is  excellent  top-dressing  for  straw- 
berry beds  on  any  soil.  Liberal  applications  of  stable  manures 
are  recommended  by  some  cultivators,  but  I  do  not  make  much 
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use  of  them,  or  other  manures  containing  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
I  have  tried  glue  grounds,  (refuse  from  a  glue  factory)  trench- 
ing-in  very  deeply,  and  have  thus  obtained  large  crops  of  very 
fine  strawberries  ;  but  the  prodigious  growth  of  runners  and 
vines  caused  much  labor  in  clipping  and  thinning,  and  by  this 
very  excess  of  growth  the  ground  was  soon  rendered  unpro- 
ductive for  either  plants  or  fruit.  Fish  compost  gave  similar 
results. 

5.  Select  the  best  varieties,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  use 
you  intend  to  make  of  them,  but  also  to  the  kind  of  soil  you 
intend  to  grow  them  on.  So  many  "  new"  and  "  very  superior" 
sorts  have  so  lately  been  introduced  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  selection.  If  we  give  equal  credit  to  descriptions  in  the 
advertisements  of  the  various  kinds  raised  here,  or  imported 
from  Europe,  and  buy  accordingly,  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves 
in  possession  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  "  best  kinds  !" 
It  will  be  quite  as  safe  and  much  more  profitable,  to  make  plan- 
tations of  a  few  good  and  well  tried  sorts.  I  would  not  dis- 
courage any  from  trying  new  varieties  when  they  come  well 
recommended,  for  if  one  kind  more  valuable  can  be  obtained 
in  twenty  it  will  pay  perhaps  to  buy  twenty  kinds  to  get  it. 
But  cultivators  who  learn  with  surprise  that  they  can  occasion- 
ally produce  strawberries  five  inches  or  more  in  circumference, 
need  not  therefore  believe  that  this  or  that  new  variety  will 
bear  every  year  an  immense  number  of  berries  of  the  first 
quality,  each  half  as  large  as  his  fist.  In  selecting  varieties  not 
fully  tested  it  is  well  to  remember  that  pistillate  sorts  bear 
much  more  uniformly  than  hermaphrodites,  and  that  the  more 
fully  the  stamens  are  developed  the  less  likely  they  are  to  pro- 
duce full  crops.  Very  few  of  the  large  hermaphrodites  bear 
uniformly  and  well,  and  most  of  the  exceedingly  large  varieties 
are  of  that  class,  or  approaching  the  staminate. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  full  descriptions  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  which  have  been  found  suitable  for  market  or 
garden  culture,  as  Fruit  Books  and  Horticultural  Journals  fur- 
nish them  in  abundance,  but  I  will  note  a  few  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  some  of  them. 

Large  Early  Scarlet.  Produces  fair  crops  every  year  on  any 
^oil  whej"e  strawberries  will  grow.    It  will  bear  better  on  poor 
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gravelly  liill-sides  tliau  any  other  that  I  have  tried.  The 
plants,  singly,  do  not  produce  a  large  number  of  berries,  but 
they  can  be  grown  near  together,  thus  making  up  the  deficiency. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  early  market  varieties. 
It  is  a  hermaphrodite,  and  will  bear  alone. 

Hovey's  Seedling,  is  a  late  and  very  excellent  market  variety, 
and  yields  abundant  crops  of  very  large  fruit  when  all  things 
are  favorable.  It  will  not  bear  well  on  wet  or  very  rich  soils, 
or  on  poor  or  dry  soils  without  copious  waterings.  It  is  a  pis- 
tillate variety,  and  some  staminate  or  hermaphrodite  kind  must 
be  near  to  furnish  its  blossoms  with  pollen,  or  it  will  not  bear 
fruit.  Early  Scarlet  will  do,  but  the  Boston  Pine  may  be  better, 
as  it  blossoms  later. 

Boston  Pine,  needs  a  deep,  rich,  and  rather  moist  soil,  and 
plenty  of  room.  It  is  a  large,  late  and  good  variety,  but  is 
rather  uncertain  with  many  cultivators. 

Jenney^s  Seedling — that  which  was  described  as  "  Jenney's," 
by  Cole,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  3,  but  quite  different  from 
that  described  by  E.  G.  Pardee,  and  sent  out  by  some  nursery- 
men— I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  say  who  is  correct,  but  will 
describe  the  variety  which  I  refer  to.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  roundish  ovate,  dark  crimson,  somewhat  acid,  with  a  rich 
high  flavor,  very  firm,  late,  and  a  superior  fruit  for  market. 
The  plant  is  a  strong  grower,  very  liardy,  and  very  prolific. 
It  requires  a  deep  and  rich  soil.  It  is  worthless  on  a  poor  dry 
soil  —  hence  the  unfavorable  opinion  some  cultivators  have 
formed  of  this  variety.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  so 
large  a  crop  from  any  other  kind,  and  have  no  other  that  will 
bear  carriage  so  well,  or  keep  so  long  after  being  gathered. 

Monroe  Scarlet,  (P.)  will  bear  very  large  crops  in  a  variety  of 
soils.     The  fruit  is  large,  but  is  sour  and  not  high  flavored. 

McJlvoy^s  Superior  (P.)  This  is  a  very  fine  fruit,  about  as 
large  as  Hovey's  Seedling,  much  more  juicy,  sweeter  when  fully 
ripe,  with  a  fine  flavor,  but  is  too  soft  for  a  market  fruit.  It 
has  borne  well  with  me  on  a  deep  loam  with  red  loam  subsoil, 
on  strong  clay  loam,  and  on  a  coarse  gravelly  soil.  On  the 
latter  I  watered  the  beds  two  or  three  times  in  the  dry  season. 
Probably  it  will  not  bear  so  large  a  crop  as  Hovey's  sometimes 
does,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  more  reliable  variety; 
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Moyamensing  Pine  (P.)  has  been  considered  a  good  market 
variety,  but  tlie  quality  is  inferior  to  many  kinds,  nor  does  it 
bear  particularly  well. 

Orange  Prolific  (P.)  A  large,  late  and  sliowy  variety,  but  not 
ricli  or  sweet.     It  is  very  prolific. 

Walker^s  Seedling  (H.)  has  not  proved  very  productive  with 
me.  nor  is  the  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

LongworWs  Prolijic  (H.)  I  have  not  fully  tested.  Most  of 
the  plants  which  I  procured  for  that  variety,  proved  to  be  pistil- 
late, although  I  was  assured  that  they  were  genuine  by  a  leading 
nurseryman  from  whom  I  obtained  them. 

Primate.  Gives  promise  of  being  valuable  for  market.  The 
fruit  is  firm,  of  good  size  and  fine  quality. 

{Cornucopia  (P.)  sets  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  deep  in  the  dirt 
— ripens  some  large  berries  and  more  small  ones.  It  is  not  a 
valuable  variety. 

Triumph.  (11.)  Early,  very  largo,  juicy,  good  flavor,  very 
productive,  but  is  rather  soft  for  market.  The  plant  is  deficient 
in  foliage,  and  the  plants  sometimes  get  scalded  by  the  sun.  It 
requires  a  rich  soil  and  good  care. 

There  are  very  many  other  promising  varieties  that  I  have 
not  cultivated,  and  I  can  of  course  give  no  useful  information 
in  regard  to  them. 

6.  Adapt  your  cultivation  to  the  kinid  of  p)lants  that  you  select. 
Early  Scarlet,  Jenney's  Seedling,  and  some  others  may  be 
grown  most  successfully  in  beds  1  1-2  or  2  feet  wide,  with  the 
plants  only  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  Not  more  than  two  crops 
should  be  taken  from  the  same  bed,  and  u^mally  but  one.  Soon 
as  the  crop  is  gathered,  prepare  the  ground  between  the  beds 
and  let  the  runners  from  each  side  take  root  there.  Early  in 
autumn  dig  in  the  old  beds  and  thin  out  the  new.  In  this  way, 
witli  proper  care,  full  crops  may  be  obtained  every  year. 
Hovcfs  Seedling  often  yields  more  fruit  the  second  year.  It  may 
be  grown  in  beds,  or  hills.  Boston  Pino,  and  nearly  all  large 
hermaphrodite  kinds  produce  more  and  better  fruit  when  grown 
in  hills  one  foot  or  more  apart,  and  kept  free  from  runners. 

The  best  general  method  in  field  culture  is  to  set  the  young 
plants  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  The  strong  growers,  as  Jenney's 
Seedling,  Early  Scarlet,  Boiitoii  Pino,  McAvoy'ij  Superior,  and 
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Primate  may  be  set  2  1-2  feet  apart  in  the  row,  but  slow  grow- 
ers like  Hovey's,  should  be  set  from  12  to  18  inches  apart.  As 
they  send  out  runners,  place  them  so  that  the  young  plants  will 
fill  up  a  bed  12  or  15  inches  wide.  A  horse  hoe  or  a  cultivator 
can  be  used  between  the  beds.  For  field  culture,  set  strong 
plants  of  the  last  season's  growth,  in  Spring.  Do  not  set  them 
too  early.  May  is  the  best  time  in  this  latitude.  For  gardens, 
the  first  of  September  is  quite  as  suitable. 

In  buying  plants  for  field  or  garden  culture,  it  is  cheaper  to 
get  them  of  those  who  will  furnish  good  ones,  even  if  the  first 
cost  should  be  greater.  Some  dealers  send  out  very  good 
plants,  and  others  exceedingly  mean  ones.  A  fair  remunerative 
price  should  be  paid,  and  good  plants  always  be  given.  It  is 
essential  in  our  climate,  that  the  vines  be  protected  in  Winter 
with  straw,  salt  hay,  sea-weed,  or  some  other  suitable  covering. 
The  fruit  should  all  be  gathered,  if  possible,  when  the  vines  are 
not  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  It  should  be  carefully  picked  when 
fairly  ripe,  as  carefully  looked  over  and  prepared,  and  be  placed 
in  clean  boxes. 

It  is  the  custom  here  to  remove  the  stem  and  calyx  before 
sending  to  market.  This  necessarily  breaks  the  skin,  and  often 
bruises  the  berries,  and  they  lose  some  of  their  flavor  and  do 
not  keep  so  well.  Those  who  desire  their  fruit  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  should  order  it  with  the  handles  on.  It  would 
be  but  a  pleasant  task  for  the  daintiest  fingers,  to  prepare  so 
nice  a  dish  for  the  table,  if  required.  But  wherever  prepared, 
it  is  due  to  the  buyers  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  nice  and 
cleanly  manner.  The  boxes  of  fruit  should  always  be  carried 
in  some  careful  way,  and  not  be  jumped  and  jolted  to  market. 
A  multitude  of  directions  might  be  given,  but  all  would  not 
supply  the  want  of  intelligent  care  and  practical  skill  in  those 
who  perform  the  labor  in  the  various  departments  of  strawberry 
culture.  And  it  is  here  that  cultivators  find  a  great  difficulty, 
but  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  insurmountable. 

The  amount  of  the  strawberry  crop  varies  according  to  season, 
soil,  kind  and  culture,  from  600  to  2400  quarts  of  prepared  fruit 
per  acre.  Some  small  pieces  have  been  said  to  produce  at  the 
rate  of  4,000  boxes  per  acre,  exclusive  of  the  alleys,  and  meas- 
ured perhaps  with  the  stews  oa. 
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A  word  ia  regard  to  profit.  I  do  not  think  that  in  Essex 
county,  larger  average  profits  arc  made  in  strawberry  culture 
than  in  the  cultivation  of  many  other  crops,  although  great 
profits  are  sometimes  realized  for  one  or  two  seasons.  Putting 
the  receipts  of  a  full  crop  sold  at  good  prices,  against  the 
expenses  of  that  year,  might  show  an  exceedingly  large  profit, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  often  requires  one  or  two 
years  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  always  ono  year's  cultivation 
before  obtaining  a  crop,  and  that  after  two  or  three  years  the 
crops  will  continually  decrease.  When  all  things  are  taken 
into  account,  the  profits  will  not  seem  so  great,  and,  indeed,  in 
seven  years'  culture  the  balance  may  be  quite  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger.  With  a  favorable  situation,  suitable  soil,  skillful 
culture,  constant  care,  and  a  good  market,  strawberry  growino- 
is  profitable. 

Danversport,  10  mo.  1 ,  1857. 
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God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small, 

The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 
"Without  a  flower  at  all. 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not- 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 

To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth  ; 

To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope 
When'er  his  faith  is  dim, 

i'or  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers. 
Will  much  more  care  for  him  1 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Mary  Howitt,  as  sweet  a  poetess  as 
ever  sang.  It  is  abundantly  sustained  by  thousands  of  the 
highest  intellects  of  the  age.  Hear  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  one 
of  the  few  modern  preachers  who  dares  appeal  to  nature  and 
her  divine  teachings.  He  speaks  not  to  gladden  and  encour- 
age the  pampered  pride  of  sectarian  bigotry,  but  to  cheer, 
enlighten  and  exalt  the  entire  world  of  humanity— and  it  hears 
him  gladly.    He_  says  :  "  If  there  were  no  indications  of  the 
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goodness  and  bounty  of  God  except  in  flowers,  that  evidence 
would  be  all  sufficient — no  better  evidence  of  God's  high  attri- 
butes would  be  needed.  God  has  adopted  flowers  as  symbols 
to  reveal  his  own  nature.  A  man  who  lives  among  flowers  is 
almost  in  an  unconscious  state  of  regeneration." 

Your  committee  invite  especial  attention  to  a  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  unconsciously  regenerating  and  ennobling 
influences  which  the  love  of  flowers  and  nature  exert  in  forming 
human  character — "  first  the  tender  blade,  and  then  the  ear,  and 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  To  fresh  unbiased  child- 
hood all  the  demonstrations  of  nature,  or  God  in  His  works, 
appear  peculiarly  sublime,  beautiful  and  instructive.  The  light- 
ning's flash,  the  thunder's  roar,  the  starry  heavens,  the  flowery 
mead  and  the  smiling  snow-drop,  windflower  and  crocus  bursting 
gladly  out  from  the  frost-stricken  earth,  to  greet  the  first  genial 
sunshine  of  returning  spring — all  speak  most  eloquently  of  an 
Omnipotence — not  only  of  power,  but  of  love.  It  comes  as 
unostentatiously  and  unconsciously  home  to  the  souls  of  children, 
as  the  gentle,  noiseless  dew,  the  small  still  voice  of  cease- 
less blessing,  descends  from  the  smiling  heavens. 

If  between  the  All-Father  and  the  unblemished  infancy  of  our 
race,  there  was  originally  the  most  perfect  oneness,  confidence 
and  sympathy,  how  much  more  may  it  now  exist  between  Him 
and  the  infantile  purity  of  every  human  being  ?  And  if — "  As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined  ;"  or  in  other  words — if  "the 
child  be  father  of  the  man" — how  infinitely  important  are  bright 
flowery  homes  for  modulating  childhood  !.  Home  !  Home  as 
as  it  should  be  is  but  another  name  for  heaven  and  happiness  ! 
Earth  has  no  bright,  no  sunny  spot  aside  the  home  where  the 
heart  and  all  its  aspirations  meet.  It  is  the  nursery  of  religion, 
the  most  pure  and  undefiled  ;  and  the  patriotism  which  most 
freely  bleeds  for  "  My  own,  my  native  land,"  there  first  germi- 
nates in  youthful  breasts.  To  guard  and  protect  our  country 
then  against  foes  without,  and  the  reckless  infidelity  within, 
which  reveres  not  God,  nor  regards  the  rights  of  man — fill  it 
not  only  with  abundant  supplies  for  animal  wants,  but  with  Ira- 
grant  flowers  and  flower-loving  children,  and  they  will  cherish 
patriotism  and  piety  quite  as  reliable  in  the  hour  of  trial  as  that 
manufactured  by  political  or  religious  sectarianism^ 
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It  is  almost  unappreciable  how  early  the  minds  of  cliildren 
are  capable  of  receiving  impressions.  At  the  early  age  of  six 
months  they  usually  attempt  setting  up  their  own  wills  and 
establishing  their  own  "  peculiar  institutions."  This  is  the 
great  and  all  important  crisis  with  the  child,  and  especially 
with  the  parent,  which  cannot  well  mistake  for  one  of  pain  the 
angry  vindictive  cry  with  which  the  demand  is  made,  and  can- 
not produce  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  submission  to  parental 
authority  on  which  domestic  peace  and  happiness  so  much 
depend,  but  by  the  infliction  of  physical  pain.  In  a  state  of 
angry  passion  and  uncontrolled  temper,  the  tender  infant  appears 
almost  a  demon,  and.  for  the  time  seems  well  to  merit  the  char- 
acter of  being  totally  depraved  ;  but  the  decisive  and  judicious 
application  of  "  the  rod,"  a  small,  slender,  flexible  one  to  the 
calves  of  its  fat  little  legs  for  instance,  till  it  yields,  draws  out 
all  the  poison  and  leaves  only  an  openness  to  moral  suasion  and 
a  sweetness  of  temper  which  grows  with  its  growth,  as  the  ten- 
der plants  of  the  flower  bed  from  which  all  weeds  have  been 
faithfully  extracted.  This  is  not  said  from  theoretical,  but 
actual,  practical  knowledge.  Try  it,  young  parents,  you  who 
have  these  little  unwhipt  budgets  of  immortality  in  your  arms, 
ripening  to  fill  your  hearts  and  homes  with  joy  and  sunshine, 
or  to  make  night  hideous  with  the  angry  turbuleni  screechings 
of  spoilt  children  ;  and  worse  than  all,  who  will  grow  up  in 
society  first  in  tyrannical  and  unreasonable  exactions,  first  in 
discord  and  controversy,  and  first  in  all  the  vices  wliicli  con- 
taminate the  world. 

Flowers  are  the  early  or  infant  stage  of  vegetation,  as  child- 
hood is  of  humanity ;  and  children  seek  them  as  like  seeks  like 
in  natural  affinities,  or  as  they  seek  for  dolls  and  little  pets  on 
which  to  shower  their  fountains  of  youthful  love. 

We  would  like  to  see  every  primary  school  furnished  with 
grounds  so  that  botli  teacher  and  pupils  might  have  the  means 
of  cultivating  and  enjoying,  not  the  gaudy  exotics  of  hot-house 
culture,  emblems  of  frail  aristocratic  pride,  extravagance  and 
folly,  but  the  hardy  ever  enduring  perennial  and  self-sowing 
kinds,  which  should  be  universal  and  as  free  as  air  in  liome  and 
school-house  gardens,  as  they  are  on  mountain  tops  and  in  low- 
est valleys.  The  early  March  flowering  liver-wort,  anemone, 
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snow-flake,  crocus  and  narcissus  should  be  among  them,  testi- 
fying of  the  goodness  which  cheered  them  on  tlirough  the  winter 
of  their  discontent ;  then  might  follow  a  few  daffodils,  hyacinths, 
tulips,  crown-imperials  and  such  other  flowers  as  might  be  most 
readily  obtained,  not  neglecting  the  faithful,  enduring  panzas, 
elysemums  and  marrigolds,  which  may  easily  be  kept  in  bloom 
into  December,  leaving  only  January  and  February  flowerless 
months. 

The  universality  of  flowers  through  earth  and  ocean,  in  torrid, 
temperate  and  frigid  zones,  is  proof  enough  of  their  importance 
and  hint  enough  to  all  who  have  superfluous  means,  of  producing 
them,  to  impart  to  others  without  the  niggardly  regret  or  fear 
of  seeing  one  of  his  favorites  blooming  in  a  neighbor's  garden, 
or  that  of  a  man  poorer  than  himself.  A  penurious  or  stingy 
flower  lover,  is  altogether  a  misnomer.  The  presence  of  one 
indicates  the  absence  of  the  other.  The  monopoly  of  soil  which 
deprives  so  many  willing  hands  of  the  privilege  of  turning  it 
into  productive  gardens,  is  a  great  hindrance  to  horticulture  and 
other  kindred  branches  :  still  there  is  so  much  of  it  free  and 
attainable,  that  the  possession  of  flower  seeds  even  by  the 
poorest  children,  pre-supposcs  not  only  a  will  but  a  way  also  of 
finding  a  sly  corner  somewhere,  in  which  to  make  them  grow 
and  display  their  beauty. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  society  has  suc- 
ceeded so  admirably  in  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
by  the  praiseworthy  example  it  set  many  years  ago,  of  rewarding 
the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  them,  that  it  may  now  judi- 
ciously offer  gratuities  for  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
flower  seeds  presented  at  its  exhibitions,  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion, mutual  exchange,  or  even  for  sale  ;  and  also  for  the  best 
exhibition  and  means  of  destroying  insecis  so  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  horticulture.  The  due  encouragement  of  these 
additional  items  may  be  well  assumed  by  the  floral  department, 
if  the  means  of  awarding  gratuities  are  but  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  number  of  visitors  it  attracts  and  dimes 
it  pays  into  the  treasury  above  others. 

These  festivals  occur  but  once  a  year,  and  as  they  are  for 
every  individual  in  the  county,  let  their  importance  and  their 
attractions  and  innocent  amusements  be  increased  as  much  as 
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possible  by  connecting  with  them  every  object  of  interest,  so 
that  every  man  and  woman,  and  every  boy  and  girl  will  have 
good  cause  to  inquire  as  earnestly  for  the  time  of  their  occurring, 
as  for  the  coming  of  thanksgiving-day  ;  and  after  they  are  past 
to  look  back  upon  them  as  the  most  delightful  and  instructive 
of  all  their  holidays.  The  more  all  of  us  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  we  have  something  there  to  do,  and  are  somehow  part,  if 
not  parcel  of  this  great  Jubilee,  the  greater  will  be  the  good 
cheer  and  animation  of  the  occasion.  It  is  no  time  nor  place 
for  exclusiveness,  formality  or  conventional  reserve.  The 
proudest  nobility  of  the  world  may  gladly  mingle  in  such  festi- 
vals. And  that  women,  if  endowed  with  common  sense  and 
observation,  should  co-operate  with  committees  on  flowers,  dairy 
productions  and  domestic  manufactures,  seems  not  only  appro- 
priate but  in  many  respects  very  desirable.  They  are  not  less 
interested  in  having  such  productions  of  the  choicest  character 
than  men  ;  nor  are  they  less  prompt  and  active  in  the  exercise 
of  quick  perceptions,  good  taste  and  sound  judgment,  in  esti- 
mating their  true  value  and  merits.  For  the  want  of  their  more 
active  participation  in  its  interests  this  Society  suffers  essen- 
tially, and  it  is  high  time  that  the  evils  were  corrected. 

For  the  two  years  that  the  Exhibitions  have  been  held  in 
Ncwburyport,  not  only  has  great  kindness  been  shown  to  visi- 
tors from  abroad,  but  every  garden  seems  to  have  yielded  up 
its  richest  treasures  to  grace  the  floral  department.  Among  the 
most  prominent,  are  those  of  Messrs  Wm.  Ashby,  to  whose  lady 
is  awarded  the  highest  premium  for  floral  designs — A.  W.  Mil- 
timore,  E.  S.  Williams,  J.  T.  White  and  S.  C.  Thurlow.  The 
best  show  of  Dahlias  was  from  the  garden  of  Charles  S.  Stor- 
row,  of  Lawrence,  by  Ed.  Flynn.  The  chaste  and  beautiful 
floral  temple  by  Mrs.  Ashby,  the  brilliant  floral  pagoda  by  Miss 
Mary  C.  Wiggin,  the  harp  design  by  Mrs.  Miltimore,  the  floral 
design  by  Miss  A.  B.  Ashby,  and  the  design  by  J.  T.  White  and 
the  bouquet  of  rare  flowers  by  Master  E.  W.  Baker,  of  Lynn, 
evinced  great  ingenuity  and  fine  taste,  adding  very  much  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  Exhibition.  We  have  omitted  above, 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  special  notice,  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
miniature  or  lilliputian  Dahlias,  a  new  variety,  by  Charles  M. 
Bayley,  of  Newburyport.    Some  of  these  gems  were  scarcely 
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larger  than  a  new  fashioned  cent,  yet  most  perfectly  quilled 
and  covered.  If  they  are  easily  propagated,  the  old  varieties 
will  hide  their  tmdiminished  heads  from  the  sight  of  men.  We 
can  but  hope  that  Mr.  B.  will  be  well  rewarded  for  this  attempt 
to  introduce  so  new  and  valuable  an  acquisition  into  our  flori- 
culture. David  Middleton,  of  Andover,  also  presented  a  new 
flower,  the  Brugmansia  Knightii,  which  was  about  seven  inches 
long,  trumpet  shaped,  very  fragrant  and  very  much  admired. 

There  were,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  contributions  of  flowers 
without  labels  attached  to  them,  and  others  without  full  names, 
which  must  of  course  leave  some  contributors  unnoticed  and 
unrewardedi  Some  fifty  varieties  of  flower  seeds  for  exchange 
were  offered  by  F.  Gr.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  but  as  there  were 
no  others  for  which  to  exchange  them,  they  were  mostly  distrib- 
uted gratuitously.  The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation.  It 
might  be  well  to  have  a  department  in  this  and  all  our  agricul- 
tural Bocieties,  for  receiving  and  exchanging  seeds,  bulbs  and 
all  elements  of  floriculture,  by  which  the  rarest  and  most  desi- 
rable flowers  might  be  widely  and  cheaply  distributed. 

We  cannot  forbear,  too,  our  commendation  of  the  exhibition 
of  insects — some  half  a  dozen  cases,  containing  about  1500 
varieties,  either  injurious  or  beneficial  to  vegetation,  having  been 
presented — by  which  much  valuable  knowledge  may  be  commu'- 
nicated  to  the  growers  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  to 
all  agriculturists  more  directly,  perhaps,  than  by  any  other 
means.  The  department  of  entomology  will,  it  is  hoped,  receive 
special  encouragement  by  the  Society,  by  liberal  premiums,  at 
future  exhibitions.  The  specimens  exhibited  this  year  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  patience,  ingenuity  and  scientific  research  of 
the  contributors,  and  we  recommend  the  following  gratuities  to 
be  awarded  them  : — 

Francis  G.  Sanborn,  Andoverj  2  GO 

Paul  A.  Merrill,  Newburyport,  1  00 

AV.  H.  Merrill,  do.  60 

For  contributions  of  flowers,  we  recommend  the  following 
gratuities  ; — 

Mrs.  Wm.  Ashby,  Newburyport,  best  floral  design^  5  00 

Mary  C.  Wiggin,  do.  2nd,  4  00 

Miss  A.  B.  Ashby,  do.  3d,  3  00 
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Mrs.  A.  W.  Miltimore,  do.  4th,  2  00 

S.  T.  White,  2  00 

Ann  Eliza  Wiggin,  1  00 

C.  S.  StoiTOW,  Lawrence,   by  Ed.  Flynn,  dahlias,  cut 

flowers,  5  00 

C.  M.  Bayloy,  Newburyport,  new  varieties,  4  00 

E.  S.  Williams,  Newlniryport,  25  pots  green  house  plants,  4  00 
Thomas  Allen,  Amesbury,  1  50 

Mrs.  Eliza  Coffin,  Amesbury,  1  50 

Stephen  C.  Thurlow,  1  50 

Mrs.  George  Greenleaf,  Robert  Bayley,  Miss  E.  R.  Kelley, 
William  Bricher,  Mrs.  Peabody,  $1  00  each. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bartlett,  D.  S.  Foley,  Mrs.  Swan,  W.  E.  Baker, 
75  cents  eacli. 

Mrs.  Kelley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Silloway,  Mrs.  M.  Kilborn,  Jas. 
M.  Little,  H.  M.  Pearson,  H.  Hunt,  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske,  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Plummer,  S.  S.  Butman,  Ann  M.  Merrill,  Alden  S.  Carr, 
Amelia  M.  Davis,  Julia  Knapp,  J.  A.  Frothingham,  M.  L.  Mer- 
rill, John  Bates,  C.  P.  Heath,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  R.  Plummer, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Green,  50  cents  each. 

We  -would  before  closing,  suggest  to  parents  who  cultivate 
flowers  for  the  silent,  elevating  influences  which  they  exert  on 
the  minds  of  their  children,  that  we  know  of  none  more  desi- 
rable for  this  eflTect  tlian  the  early  spring  blooming  ones,  some 
of  which  we  have  already  named.  They  spring  up  from  the 
just  opening  earth  so  unexpectedly  as  often  to  take  children  by 
surprise  and  fill  their  hearts  with  a  joy  never  to  be  foi'gotten. 
Crocuses,  of  which  there  are  some  half  a  dozen  common  kinds, 
may  be  bought  usually  as  low  as  six  cents  a  dozen,  and  at  auction 
much  lower,  and  are  hardy  and  multiply  very  fast ;  snow-drops, 
which  are.  the  earliest  bloomers,  cost  a  little  more,  and  increase 
like  the  crocus,  as  do  also  narcissi,  johnquilles,  dafi'odils,  tulips, 
liyacinths  and  all  the  hardy  bulbs  of  the  kind,  and  will,  when 
once  in  the  ground,  remain  with  a  little  care,  increasing  perpet- 
ually. 

EASTMAN  SANBORN,  Chairman. 
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The  Committee  on  Vegetables  respectfully  report  that  they 
have  awarded  the  following  premiums  and  gratuities  : — 
To  S.  A.  Merrill,  Derby  Farm,  Salem,  for  largest  and 

choicest  variety  of  vegetables,  first  premimn,        $10  00 
The  second  and  third  premiums  of  $8  and  $6  respectively, 

the  committee  have  taken  the  liberty  to  divide 

equally  between  two   competitors,   whose    lots 

appeared  to  be  equally  deserving, — giving  to  Wm. 

Huff,  Newburyport,  7  00 

And  F.  Bartlett,  Newburyport,  7  00 

Daniel  Plummer,  jr.,  Newbury,  for  general  collection  of 

vegetables,   including    twenty    varieties    of   the 

Potato,  5  00 

James  M.  Morse,  Newburyport,  for  general  collection, 

including  Wheat,  4  00 

R.  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  for  general  collection,  including 

fine  specimens  of  Red  Cabbage,  3  00 

Edward  Flynn,  Lawrence,  for  general  collection,  including 

extra  specimens  of  Cauliflower  and  Celery,  3  00 

James  T.  Fogg,  Newburyport,  for  general  collection, 

including  Turnips  and  Beets,  3  00 

Charles  Smith,  Newburyport,  for  fine  display,  including 

extra  specimens  of  Cabbages  and  Onions,  3  00 

M.  Ordway,  "West  Newbury,  five  fine  lots  of  Potatoes,         2  00 
Joshua  J.  Danforth,  Newbury,  best  Kohl  Rabi  and  lot  of 

Crooknecks,  2  00 

G.  P.  Sargent,  Byfield,  fine  garden  vegetables,  2  00 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  Marrow  Squashes,  200 

Thomas  Allen,  Amesbury,  Crooknecks,  2  00 

Edward  Tappan,  large  Custard  Squash,  Turnips,  Beets, 

and  Carrots,  2  00 

John   P.  Pearson,  West  Newbury,   three  varieties  of 

Potatoes,  2  00 

David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  three  squashes  on  one  vine, 

the  three  weighing  228  lbs,  1  00 

Nath'l  W.  Cole,  Newburyport,  Seed  Corn  and  Squash,       1  00 
S.  Noyes  Amesbury,  Seed  Corn,  1  00 
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Edward  Dole,  Newbury,  Seed  Corn, 

M.  II.  Davis,  South  Danvers,  Onions  and  Custard  Squash, 

Jeremiah  D.  Bartlett,  West  Newbury,  Potatoes, 

Benj.  F.  Stanley,  Newburyport,  Squash  weighing  113  lbs, 

John  L.  Plumrner,  West  Newbury,  basket  of  Onions, 

W,  R.  Stannct,  Newburyport,  Vegetable  Eggs, 

David  Smith,  Rockport,  Mammoth  Squashes, 

Geo.  W.  Carr,  West  Newbury,  Crookneck  Squashes  and 

prolific  Pole  Beans, 
J.  S.  Hill,  West  Newbury,  Seed  Corn, 
G.  Plumrner,  Newbury,  Pumpkins  and  Squashes, 
Benj.  Davis,  Newburyport,  Yellow  Pumpkins, 
Daniel  Hoyt,  Haverhill,  large  Squashes, 
S.  W.  Marston,  Newburyport,  four  Squashes, 
John  Foley,  Newburyport,  Marrow  Squashes, 
Dr.  S.  M.  Gale,  Marrow  Squashes  and  Tomatoes, 
Moses  Coffin,  Newbury,  two  Watermelons, 
Wm.  Walcott,  South  Danvers,  yellow-fleshed  Squash, 
P.  P.  Pillsbury,  Audover,  Golden  Sioux  Corn, 
Henry  Shoof,  Newburyport,  large  Squash, 
Stephen  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  Black  Sea  Wheat 

and  Red  Top  Grass  Seed, 
Eben  Adams,  Newbury,  Citron  Melons, 
Michael  O'Conner,  Seed  Corn, 
Jeremiah  Cashman,  Newburyport,  twentj'-iiA^e  Potatoes 

weighing  thirty-two  lbs, 
Robert  Smith,  Newburyport,  Cabbages, 
William  Bricher,  Newburyport,  Garden  Vegetables, 
G.  E.  Poor,  Newburyport,  Gourds, 
Robert  Craig,  Newburyport,  German  Kale, 
Jacob  Hale,  Newburyport,  Potatoes  and  Carrots, 
W.  C.  Burton,  Salem,  Cauliflowers, 
Paul  Titcomb,  Byfield,  fifty-five  Gourds  grown  from  one 

seed, 
A.  K.  Cole,  Newburyport,  Cabbage, 
W.  C.  Langlcy,  Newburyport,  fifteen  yellow  pumpkins 

averaging  about  fifteen  lbs.  each,  from  a  lot  of 

twenty-two  raised  from  one  seed,  i  qq 

Frederick   Knight,    Newbury,   Connecticut  Seed  Leaf 

Tobacco,  2  qq 
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W.  II.  Henry,  Wenham,  Watermelons,  1  00 

William  George,  Georgetown,  Watermelons,  1  00 

W.  D.  Bartlett,  Amesbury,  Squash  two  years  old,  1  00 

Silas  Pliimmer,  Newbury,  tallest  stalks  of  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane  on  exhibition,  height  thirteen  and  a  quar- 
ter feet,  1  00 
D.  Choatc,  Essex,  Syrup  of  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  from 

sap  I'cduccd  six-sevenths,  2  00 

J.  A.  Hoxie,  Ncwburyport,  Molasses  from  C.  Sugar  Cane 

and  Sap  from  same,  1  00 

Mrs.  Allen  Peabody,  Wenham,  Molasses  from  C.  Sugar 

Cane,  1  00 

Charles   Smith,  stalk  of   C.  Sugar   Cane  having  seed 

ripest  of  any  on  exhibition,  1  00 

This  year  eighteen  towns  or  cities  were  represented  by  ninety- 
seven  contributors,  viz  : — Newbnryport,  by  forty-two  ;  Newbury 
by  sixteen  ;  West  Newbury  by  eleven  ;  Georgetown  and  Wen- 
ham three  each  ;  Essex,  South  Danvers,  Rockport  and  Haver- 
hill two  each  ;  East  Salisbury,  North  Andover,  Andover,  Law- 
rence, Amesbury,  Salisbury,  Ipswich,  Marblehead  and  Salem  by 
one  each. 

A  glance  at  this  list  shows,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  that 
for  success  in  this  department  of  their  exhibition,  the  Society  is 
dependent  almost  wholly  on  the  contributions  of  the  towns  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion is  held.  This  to  a  degree  would  be  naturally  inferred,  but 
that  seven-tenths  of  the  lots  exhibited  should  have  come  from 
Newburyport,  Newbury  and  West  Newbury,  tells  strongly 
against  the  ambition,  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  market 
gardeners  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  desi- 
rable that  the  motive  that  actuates  contributors  should  be  more 
a  pride  of  place,  a  desire  that  their  respective  towns  should  be 
well  represented,  rather  than  a  feeling  of  personal  competition, 
■which  while  it  may  v/ork  powerfully  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  localities  where  exhibitions  are  held,  is  not  noble  enough 
to  be  long  lived,  and  with  those  living  at  a  distance,  has  but 
little  influence.  People  at  large  in  any  particular  town,  do  not 
care  a  bean  whether  neighbor  A.  shall  surpass  neighbor  E.  in 
the  products  of  his  farm  ;  but  a  feeling  of  local  pride  is  touched, 
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and  they  do  care  for  the  result  when  their  town  competes  with 
another  town  in  this  healthy  emulation,  and  a  bond  of  sympathy 
is  thus  created  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  community  and 
their  farming-  population,  by  means  of  which  a  farmer  and  his 
profession  get  honor  while  supporting  the  common  honor. 
While  the  great  bulk  of  the  articles  presented  in  this  depart- 
ment comes  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  county 
exhibition  with  the  annual  display,  in  a  fixed  locality  ;  but  that 
this  can  only  be  obtained  once  in  a  series  of  years,  and  that  by 
continued  change  of  location,  until  the  resources  of  the  small 
clusters  of  communities,  into  which  in  fact  our  county  is  divided 
in  this  respect,  have  been  thus  drawn  forth. 

The  number  of  lots  presented  this  year,  fell  a  little  short  of 
the  exhibition  of  last  year,  but  in  varieties  the  largest  lots  of 
this  year  considerably  exceeded  those  of  last  year.  The  greatest 
number  of  varieties  exhibited  by  one  person  was  seventy,  by 
S.  A.  Merrill,  of  the  Derby  farm,  Salem. 

Your  committee  are  happy  to  report,  that,  as  far  as  testimony 
came  to  their  ears,  the  exhibition  of  this  year  gave  universal 
satisfaction,  and  was  ranked  by  many  as  the  crowning  exhibi- 
tion, of  the  society  in  this  department.  A  close  and  critical 
examination  of  the  great  variety  displayed  by  the  live  farmers 
and  gardeners  of  old  Essex,  has  led  them,  for  the  most  part,  to 
coincide  with  the  general  sentiment. 

The  feature  which  characterised  the  exhibition  of  this  year, 
was  the  overwhelming  display  of  mammoth  squashes.  These, 
we  doubt  not,  added  greatly  to  the  '  glory'  of  the  exhibition, 
catching  the  eye  of  the  crowd  as  usual,  and,  it  may  be,  filling 
the  eye  of  gentlemen  of  high  position,  and  thus  enabling  them 
publicly  to  compliment  us  on  our  fine  display.  Such  are  cer- 
tainly very  agreeable  results  for  all  parties.  But  so  sudden  and 
so  rapid  an  increase  of  these  monster  varieties,  appears  to  indi- 
cate something  of  a  mania  among  our  worthy  farmers.  In  the 
year  1855,  five  or  six  of  the  large  varieties  were  exhibited  ;  in 
185G,  upwards  of  a  dozen,  and  at  our  last  exhibition  not  far 
from  one-half  of  the  space  was  occupied  by  huge  specimens  of 
the  squash  tribe.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  for  a  certainty  the 
Society  will  soon  have  to  make  arrangements  for  the  squash 
10 
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exhibition,  and  make  tliis  a  special  department.  HowcYer,  we 
rate  the  common  sense  and  prudent  foresight  of  our  worthy 
farmers  too  high  to  anticipate  any  great  injury  to  our  agricul- 
ture from  this  source.  The  community  certainly  have  a  right 
to  expect  some  aid  from  the  committee  to  determine  the  quality 
©f  these  large  varieties.  '•  Are  they  sweet  ?"  "  Are  they 
dry?"  "  Are  they  fin-e  grained?"  were  questions  continually 
asked  by  the  spectators,  to  which  they  could  obtain  answers 
from  no  responsible,  disinterested  party.  Nearly  all  of  these 
monstei's  sprung  from  two  varieties,  specimens  of  one  or  both 
of  which  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Fair  of  1855  ; 
we  found  by  inquiry  that  one  of  them  for  table  use  was  utterly 
worthless,  and  that  the  other  might  at  times  be  passable.  This 
is  as  miglit  have  been  anticipated  from  their  size,  but  if  the 
committee  of  that  year  had  been  enabled  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Society  to  test  ,the  quality  of  these  and  all  other  new  com- 
ers, and  could  thus  have  reported  authoritatively  in  this  matter, 
would  not  their  report  have  given  a  check  to  this  mania  ? 
Unless  the  committee  have  granted  to  them  in  the  programme 
of  the  Society,  the  right  to  test  the  qualities  of  every  new  can- 
didate for  public  favor,  what  inefficient  automata  they  are !. 
they  can  merely  certify  that  the  articles  were  new  or  looked 
well,  bat  what  praciical  aid  do  they  render  the  farmer  by 
recommendations  resting  on  such  a  basis  ? 

As  one  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  such  disinterested 
testimony  on  which  the  public  may  rely,  a  most  prolific  variety 
of  the  gourd  family  may  be  instanced,  fifty-two  of  which,  aver- 
aging seven  or  eight  pounds  each,  were  exhibited  as  the  product 
of  a  single  seed.  Such  an  extraordinary  yield  exhibited  under 
the  name  of  squashes,  would  at  once  draw  the  attention  of  enter- 
prising farmers,  and  with  the  general  intimation  (if  they 
obtained  any  information  on  the  subject,)  that  one  person  had 
heard  a  second  person  say  that  a  third  person  had  cooked  one 
and  found  it  good  ;  very  many  would  obtain  seed,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  another  season  hundreds  may  be  giving  time,  ground 
and  manure,  to  determine  a  question  that  could  be  decided  by 
the  committee  most  speedily.  These  gourds  came  under  the 
notice  of  your  committee,  and  as  the  information  above  men- 
tioned was  all  the  facts  that  could  be  obtained  in  answer  to 
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their  interrogations,  they  determined  to  take  the  liberty  to 
interrogate  tlie  gourds  themselves.  On  doing  so,  found  them  to 
be  a  bitter,  repulsive  fruit,  certainly  utterly  worthless,  and 
possibly,  like  the  Bottle  Gourd,  more  or  less  poisonous.  An 
additional  argument  for  the  end  sought,  is  the  fact  tliat  the  seed 
of  new  products  issue  yearly  from  the  great  head  of  the  progres- 
sive agriculture  of  this  land,  the  Patent  Office,  to  determine  the 
merits  of  which  intelligent  farmers  both  need  and  desire  the  aid 
of  some  responsible,  disinterested  body.  It  seems  to  the  chair- 
man, therefore,  that  if  the  Committee  on  Vegetables  have  the 
power  conceded  to  them  in  the  programme,  to  test,  in  whatever 
way  they  may  think  proper,  the  quality  of  any  article  on  exhi- 
bition, an  imputation  will  thus  be  removed  from  the  practical 
workings  of  our  exhibitions,  the  committee  will  feel  that  they 
are  not  engaged  in  a  mere  farce,  and  their  Report  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  of  more  interest  and  value  to 
those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

Before  closing  this  portion  of  our  Report,  we  would  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  instincts  of  this  most  interesting  family  of 
plants  ;  to  him  who  loves  nature  beyond  her  mere  pecuniary 
value,  they  will  amply  repay  a  careful  study.  We  once  observed 
a  squash  vine,  which  had  extended  itself  horizontally  about  ten 
feet,  pass  under  a  pear  tree,  the  lowest  branch  of  which  was 
three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground  ;  here,  without  any  means 
of  support,  it  lifted  itself  nearly  vertically  towards  the  tree, 
until  it  had  almost  reached  the  branch,  when  gravity  proved 
too  powerful  for  its  watery  structure,  and  it  fell  in  an  arch  to 
the  earth.  Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  it  tried  a  second  and 
third  time,  with  like  success  as  at  the  first  attempt,  making- 
three  arches,  which  carried  it  beyond  the  tree,  when  it  con- 
tinued, as  before,  its  horizontal  growth.  Did  not  the  vine  know 
that  the  tree  was  above  it,  and  by  what  means  did  it  know  the 
fact  ?  Becoming  specially  interested  in  its  instincts,  I  tested 
them  still  farther,  by  planting  stakes  a  little  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  extremity  of  the  vine,  previously  removing  all  weeds 
fi-om  within  reach.  In  a  few  hours,  in  every  instance,  I  found 
that  the  runner  had  turned  towards  the  stake,  and  soon  the 
tendrils  had  seized  hold  of  it  and  had  it  in  fast  embrace.  Did 
this  indicate  a  different  instinct  in  plants  from  that  found  ia 
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animals  ?  With  this  knowledge  of  its  instincts,  the  vine 
advancing  over  the  ground  more  than  a  foot  in  twenty-four 
hours,  having  the  runner  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface, 
with  its  tendrils  with  their  wonderful  instincts  stretched  out, 
hungry  looking  into  space,  the  unfolding  growth  at  the  extrem- 
ity resembling  a  reptile's  head,  and  the  numerous  leaves  in 
orderly  arrangement,  stretching  far  behind  like  a  multitude  of 
expanded  wings, — it  needed  but  a  slight  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  see  before  one  some  wonderful  reptile  of  a  Geologic  age. 

As  an  illustration  that  a  close  study  of  nature  aside  from  the 
elevation  of  character  and  calling,  which  sure  return  she  makes 
the  intelligent  husbandman  has,  also,  its  practical  value,  let  us 
here  draw  an  inference.  If  the  squash  vine  has  this  sure  instinct 
to  detect  and  seize  hold  of  and  thus  support  itself  by  whatever 
protrudes  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  it  not  be  well 
in  many  localities,  to  supply  the  field  with  stakes,  or  leave  here 
and  there  stout  weeds,  that  the  summer  gusts  may  not  prove  so 
injurious  to  the  vines,  rending,  twisting  and  turning  them,  as 
every  farmer  knows  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  fruit  is  in 
the  prime  of  its  setting.  The  tendril  of  the  squash,  in  twisting 
around  the  object  it  has  seized,  forms  a  most  finished  spiral 
spring,  which,  yielding,  graduates  into  nothing  the  effects  of  a 
sudden  force  ;  the  more  fully  to  answer  this  end,  it  will  often- 
times be  found  that  the  spring  is  compound  in  its  character,  in 
one-half  of  its  length  the  revolution  being  to  the  right,  and  in 
the  other  to  the  left,  and  thus  the  effect  of  rude  force  is  still 
better  graduated  ;  truly  a  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  All- 
Wise  Creator. 

The  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  tendril  office  is  in  plants  so 
strong,  that  we  recently  noticed  an  instance  in  the  Woodbine, 
where  the  tendrils  passing  over  a  smooth,  perpendicular  surface, 
and  consequently  being  unable  otherwise  to  secure  a  hold  and 
support  the  vine,  their  ends  flattened  themselves  against  the 
surface  and  spreading  out  into  pads,  resembling  those  attached 
to  the  feet  of  a  fly,  secured  quite  a  firm  hold  and  thus  answered 
the  end  of  their  creation  ! 

Passing  from  the  tendril  to  the  flower,  we  find  in  the  Marrow 
a  fragrance  almost  equal  to  the  Magnolia,  a  fact  of  which  our 
farmer  girls  seem  generally  to  be  ignorant.    It  is  a  fact  well 
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known  to  the  botanist,  that  in  the  squash  family  all  the  organs 
necessary  for  fertility  are  not  found  in  the  same  flower.  The 
center  of  the  male  flower  is  a  single  piece,  sometimes  called  by 
boys,  "  the  candle,"  while  in  the  fertile  flower  the  center  is 
divided  into  several  parts,  the  number  of  which  vary  slightly 
in  difterent  varieties,  and  below  the  flower  the  miniature  squash 
appears.  The  unproductive  male  flowers  are  long  stemmed  and 
are  the  first  to  mature.  The  crossing  of  squashes  when  pure 
seed  have  been  planted,  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  male 
flowers  of  another  variety,  within  a  distance  sufficiently  near 
for  the  wind,  or  busy  but  mischievous  bee  to  bear  the  .fine  dust, 
Avhich  is  their  product,  to  the  fertile  flowers  of  the  pure  variety. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  provided  the  amateur  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  his  neighbor's  vines,  he  may  raise  the  seed  of  any 
particular  kind  pure,  provided  the  seed  was  pure  when  planted,  and 
he  has  the  patience  to  trim  the  other  varieties  of  their  male 
flowers  as  fast  as  they  appear  and  before  they  are  developed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  seed  of  a  squash  is  pure  because 
the  squash  itself  has  all  the  outward  characteristics  of  purity. 
The  crossing  of  varieties,  as  in  the  apple,  pear,  and  all  our 
fruits,  is  not  in  the  pulp,  but  in  the  seed  ;  and  were  the  squash 
vine  like  our  trees,  perennial,  like  our  trees,  no  matter  how  near 
other  varieties  might  grow,  the  fruit  would  always  be  constant ; 
but  when  we  plant  the  seed,  be  it  of  squash,  apple  or  pear,  then 
the  result  of  growing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  other  varieties,  at 
once  shows  itself  in  fruit  of  all  degrees  of  purity,  though  the 
seed  planted  may  all  have  come  from  one  squash. 

Several  collections  of  excellent  sweet  corn  were  exhibited  by 
S.  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  and  others,  but  among  them  all  we  did 
not  find  any  specimens  of  the  Black  Mexican.  Of  ten  varieties, 
which  we  tested  the  past  season,  this  was  decidedly  the  sweetest. 
The  ear  is  rather  below  the  average  size  and  matures  somewhat 
late,  the  kernels  when  ripe  being  of  a  rich,  dark,  purple  color, 
but  when  in  the  milk  but  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  The 
Black  Mexican  is  prolific,  will  bear  close  planting,  and  we  can 
confidently  recommend  it  to  the  gardeners  and  farmers  of 
Essex. . 

In  our  Report  of  last  year,  we  wrote  with  some  emphasis  of 
the  great  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  public,  could  we 
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but  raise  our  own  molasses.  This  year  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane 
has  been  summoned  upon  the  stand  and  interrogated  of  its 
capacities  for  this  end,  at  almost  every  farm  house  in  the  North. 
On  its  introduction,  some  viewed  it  as  a  cane  for  the  back  of 
the  credulous  ;  others,  more  sanguine  spirits,  on  a  mere  desire  of 
what  it  should  be,  without  waiting  for  the  slow  development  of 
facts,  proclaimed  it  at  once  as  the  panacea  for  southern  short 
crops,  or  Cuban  monopolies. 

The  results  of  the  numerous  experiments  of  the  past  season, 
are  before  the  community.  On  these  results  many  have  based 
their  conclusions  of  the  place  it  is  to  occupy  in  our  agriculture. 
For  ourselves  we  consider  the  question  one  of  such  magnitude, 
that,  while  appreciating  with  enthusiasm  the  great  boon  that 
the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  or  a  kindred  species  may  be  to  the 
North,  from  the  facts  developed  this  year,  we  have  not  been 
enabled  to  form  any  positive  opinion  on  its  comparative  merits. 
How  the  facts  before  the  public  run  one  another  down !  One 
writer  from  twenty  parts  of  sap,  obtained  but  one  of  syrup, 
while  his  neighbor  obtains  the  same  quantity  from  seven  parts  ; 
the  syrup  of  one  is  hard  medicine  to  take,  that  of  the  other  is 
ranked  with  the  best  imported  syrup  ;  one  finds  it  unpalatable 
to  every  animal  on  his  farm,  while  with  another  it  proves  rich 
food  to  his  neat  cattle,  his  horse  and  his  swine  ;  with  one  it  is 
far  superior  to  corn  stalks  for  syrup,  with  another  corn  stalks 
yield  more  syrup,  and  of  a  better  flavor  ;  the  experiments  of 
one  satisfy  him  that  corn  stalks  are  preferable  for  fodder, 
while  another  has  demonstrated  to  his  satisfaction,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Sugar  Cane  ;  and  thus  opposite  results  tread  on 
one  another's  heels.  We  doubt  not  that  in  this  series  of  contra- 
dictions, each  experimenter  states  honestly  his  own  findings. 
Now  is  it  not  evident  that  the  leaven  of  this  difference  in  results, 
is  in  the  ignorance  and  clumsy  experimenting  of  parties  ?  All 
that  can  be  fairly  charged  to  this  Sugar  Cane,  are  those  differen- 
ces which  arise  from  variations  in  soil  and  climate  ;  but  as  these 
contradictory  statements  have  been  collected  from  a  limited 
district,  the  minimum  yields  cannot  be  chargeable  to  any  degree 
to  the  cane,  but  to  those  who  experimented  witli  it.  When  a 
new  product  is  introduced,  whose  culture  and  management  is 
but  indifferently  understood,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  at 
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the  outset,  that  what  pure  experiment  will  at  the  first  detect  of 
its  resources  will  fall  short  of  what  tliose  resources  really  are  ? 
Take  for  example  the  introduction  of  corn  meal  into  Ireland, 
during  the  year  of  famine  ;  we  all  remember  how  ridiculous 
from  the  stand  point  of  our  experience  appeared  the  results 
arrived  at,  by  our  Irish  brethren,  in  their  earlier  experiments 
in  its  use,  and  how  much  more  abundant  were  its  resources  as 
known  to  us  through  our  longer  experience.  ''  Take  it  away  !" 
said  an  Irish  lord,  after  making  his  first  experiment  of  its  value 
in  a  half  baked  cake,  made  of  meal  and  water  without  salt ; 
"  take  it  away,  it  was  evidently  made  only  for  the  hogs !"  The 
experiments  of  the  Irish  people  at  large,  proved,  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  that  their  enemies  across  the  water,  were  trying  to 
poison  them  by  wholesale  ;  but  one  editor,  who  advanced  in  his 
experiments  somewhat  beyond  his  fellow-countrymen,  discovered 
that  corn  meal  ivas  good  for  fattening  swine  ! 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  capacities  of  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  may  we  not  reasonably  anticipate  the  maximum  of  the 
products  that  have  thus  far  been  obtained  ?  All  objections  to 
its  culture  which  the  climate  and  cost  of  growing  present,  are 
certainly  legitimate,  and  ought  to  enter  on  the  debtor  side  ;  but 
while  passing  judgment  on  it,  let  us  remember  not  to  lay  to  its 
charge  results  which  originate  in  the  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  the  community.  Let  us  examine  a  moment  into  the  widely 
diflerent  results  quoted  above.  What  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  the  quantity  of  sap  expressed  from  any  given  number  of 
canes,  will  depend  on  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  used  for 
this  end  ?  or  that  the  quantity  of  molasses  obtained  from  equal 
quantities  of  syrup,  will  depend  on  the  different  degrees  of 
maturity  to  which  the  several  lots  of  cane  from  which  they  were 
expressed  have  reached  ?  At  our  late  exhibition,  four  lots  of 
molasses  were  presented,  three  of  which  had  been  burnt  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  were  consequently  of  a  bitter  taste, 
while  the  fourth  was  nearly  equal  in  flavor  to  the  syrup  of  com- 
merce ;  who  would  say  that  this  burnt  molasses  was  not  the 
product  of  the  inexperience  of  the  community  rather  than  of 
the  cane  ?  It  is  so  evident  that  the  quantity  of  syrup  obtained 
must  depend  so  much  on  the  means  employed  to  crush  the  stalk, 
and  the  quality  of  the  molasses  depend  so  much  on  the  skill 
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exercised  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  that  we  feel  quite  safe 
in  assuming  the  greatest  quantity  of  sap  obtained  and  the  best 
quality  of  molasses  thus  far  manufactured,  as  data  of  what  this 
cane  is  equal  to  in  the  North.  In  the  instance  where  the  cane 
was  unpalatable  to  stock,  was  it  fed  while  young,  or  when 
matured,  and  the  case  so  hard  as  almost  to  turn  the  edge  of  a 
knife?  When  its  yield  of  molasses  was  contrasted  with  that 
of  corn  stalks,  was  the  maturity  of  each  equal,  not  the  age  ?  In 
the  comparison  of  its  value  for  fodder,  how  mature  was  the  cane  ? 
and  among  other  facts,  was  it  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
cane  sprouts  readily  when  cut  ? 

The  results  made  public,  disparaging  to  the  cane,  given  with- 
out details,  are  unreliable  and  consequently  worthless,  when 
such  elements  of  error  may  be  blended  with  them.  Certainly, 
before  we  can  form  any  positive  opinion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  this  Sugar  Cane,  we  need  thorough,  accurate  experiments, 
from  reliable  sources.  However,  time  must  determine  its  merits  ; 
as  with  other  new  products  so  with  this,  amid  bungling  and 
blundering,  experience  will  grow  apace,  and  Yankee  inquisi- 
tiveness  and  perseverance  will  in  the  end  assign  it  its  place  in 
our  agriculture,  when  the  old  aphorism  "  what  every  body  says 
must  be  true,"  will  tell  us  what  it  is  worth. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Chaieman. 
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PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  MICHIGAN 

PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams  and  Mich- 
icau  Plough,  consisting  of  Daniel  Adams,  Newbury  ;  Moses  H. 
Poor,  West  Newbury  ;  Hermon  Phelps,  Andover  ;  and  Daniel 
Moulton,  West  Newbury,  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and 
report : —    . 

That  only  two  teams  were  entered,  viz  :  one  by  Tristram  and 
Joseph  Little,  of  Newbury,  who  drew  lot  No.  24,  and  the  other 
by  Joseph  Longfellow  and  Abiel  Rogers,  of  Newbury,  who 
drew  lot  No.  25.  Both  lots  were  ploughed  in  a  very  handsome 
and  satisfactory  manner  ;  the  small  plough  cut  a  furrow  about 
four  inches  deep  and  turned  it  over  completely  (instead  of  set- 
ting it  on  the  edge,  as  formerly);  then  with  the  large  one,  (the 
ground  being  a  sandy  loam)  a  fine  mould  of  five  inches  was 
laid  upon  the  little  furrow,  so  fine  and  smooth  that  most  of  both 
lots  could  have  been  prepared  in  perfect  order  for  an  onion  bed 
with  nothing  more  than  a  common  hand-rake. 

The  Committee  were  pleased  with  the  kind  manner  with  which 
the  teamsters  treated  their  cattle ;  no  noise,  no  whipping  or 
goading  the  oxen,  such  as  the  Committee  were  sorry  to  witness 
on  some  other  parts  of  the  field.  The  ploughs  were  both  alike — 
Prouty  &  Co.,  or  Barnard,  Blake  &  Co.'s  Improved  Michigan — 
and  we  think  them  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  would  recommend  them  to  the  farmers  of  Essex  or 
any  other  place. 

The  Committee  would  here  express  the  pleasure  they  enjoyed 
in  noticing  the  skill  and  ease  with  which  the  younger  Mr.  Little 
managed  his  plough  ;  the  exactness  with  which  he  entered  and 
ended  each  furrow  at  the  ends  ;  and  particularly  the  turning  of 
the  last  furrow,  which  we  believe  was  done  the  whole  length 
in  a  perfect  manner,  without  any  assistance  by  hand  or  foot ;  in 
fact  he  appeared  more  like  an  old  veteran  in  plough-holding, 
than  a  lad  of  eighteen  years. 

Time  of  ploughing  lot  No.  24,  forty-four  'minutes  ;  lot  No. 
25,  forty-seven  minutes. 
The  committee  award  to  Tristram  and  Joseph  Little  of 

Newbury,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Joseph  Longfellow  and  Abiel  Rogers,  Newbury,  2nd  do.     6  00 
11  DANIEL  ADAMS,  Chairman. 
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PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  SiDE-HILL 

PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  report  that  three  teams  were  entered  for 
ploughing  with  this  description  of  plough,  viz  :  one  by  M.  & 
M.  E.  Pettingell,  of  Topsfield  ;  one  by  Richard  T.  Jaques,  of 
Newbury  ;  and  one  by  Perkins  &  Knight,  of  Newbury. 

The  Committee  observed  an  inequality  in  the  nature  of  the 
lots  ploughed,  which  would,  of  course,  account  in  part  for  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  Avork.  But  the  question  that 
gave  them  the  most  trouble,  was  the  degree  of  excellence  to 
which  the  Messrs.  Pettingell  fihould  attain  —  they  using  the 
common  side-hill  plough — to  compete  successfully  with  the  other 
two  competitors,  who  used  the  Michigan  double  side-hill  plough. 
The  Committee  thought  that  the  side-hill  ploughs  of  both  kinds 
did  not  make  so  good  work  as  the  ploughs  of  the  same  manufac- 
ture that  are  adapted  to  turn  the  farrow  only  one  way.  This 
might  arise  in  part  or  wholly  from  practice  either  in  the  plough- 
man, or  team,  or  both.  But  some  of  the  Committee  are  of  the 
Opinion  that  the  proper  place  of  the  off  ox  in  ploughing  is  in  the 
furrow.  The  Committee  have  concluded,  however,  to  award 
the  premiums  as  follows  : — 

Eichard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Perkins  &  Knight,  Newbury,  2nd  premium,  6  00 

Moses  Pettingell,  Topsfield,  3d  premium,  4  00 

FRANCIS  DODGE,  Chairman. 


PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND    COMMON 

PLOUGH. 

Your  Committee  report  the  following  award  of  premiums  : — 
Greenleaf  &  Daniel  Plummer,  Newbury,  1st  premium,  $10  00 
J.  &  D.  L.  Goodridge,  West  Newbury,  2nd  premium,  9  00 

Joseph  Lunt,  Newbury,  3rd  premium,  8  00 

Daniel  Noyes  and  Green  Wildes,  Newbury,  4th  premium,    7  00 
Edward  H.  Little,  Newbury,  5th  premium,  6  00 

Daniel  Morrison,  Rowley,  6th  premium,  5  00 

Per  order  of  Committee, 

LUTHER  NOYES. 
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PLOUGHING— SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Plougliiug  with  Single  Teams,  consisting 
of  Andrew  Dodge,  William  Little,  Adino  Page,  AVilliam 
Osborn  and  Hanson  Ordway,  very  much  regret  that  so  few 
entries  were  made  by  the  farmers  of  the  county,  to  show  their 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  plough,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant implements  used  in  husbandry.  They  had  five  premiums 
at  their  disposal,  which  they  would  cheerfully  have  awarded  to 
meritorious  competitors. 

Only  two  entries  were  made  for  ploughing  with  single  teams, 
coming  within  the  rules  of  the  Society,  viz  :  one  by  George  A. 
Randall,  of  Newbury,  who  drew  lot  No.  8,  containing  about 
one-sixth  of  an  acre,  which  he  ploughed  in  48  minutes,  with 
Blake,  Barnard  &  Co.'s  plough.  No.  154,  in  21  furrows,  in  a 
superior  and  workmanlike  manner,  for  which  they  award  him 
the  first  premium  of  $7  00. 

Richard  S.  Bray,  of  Newbury,  drew  lot  No.  7,  which  he 
ploughed  in  48  minutes,  with  Blake,  Barnard  &  Co.'s  plough, 
No.  25,  in  23  furrows,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  they 
award  him  the  second  premium,  $6  00. 

The  land  ploughed,  was  what  is  usually  denominated  light 
land,  free  from  stones,  and  of  easy  tillage,  not  so  well  calculated 
to  test  the  skill  of  the  ploughman,  as  much  of  the  land  ploughed 
in  former  years,  but,  as  we  think,  better  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Michigan  plough.  The  Committee  would  express  a  wish, 
should  any  of  them  be  called  upon  at  any  future  exhibition,  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  competitors  for  premiums  for  plough- 
ing, that  the  number  of  competitors  may  be  greatly,  increased, 
that  their  faculties  for  judging  may  be  called  more  into  exercise. 

ANDREW  DODGE,  Chairman. 


PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES  AND  COMMON  PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  report  the  following  award  of  premiums,  viz  : 
William  G.  Brown,  Ipswich,  1st  premium,  7  00 

S.  P.  Cheney  &  M.  S.  Dole,  Georgetown,  2nd  premium,       5  00 
James  M.  Hills,  Newburyport,  3d  premium,  3  00 

For  the  Committee, 

GREEN  WILDES. 


84       ON  PAT  CATTLE — BULLS  OP  FOREIGN  BREED. 

FAT    CATTLE. 

Your  Committee  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them, 
and  report : — 

That  there  were  six  entries  of  Fat  Cattle,  three  of  which 
were  of  superior  quality,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
fully  entitled  to  the  premiums  at  their  disposal,  which  are 
awarded  as  follows  : — 
Jarvis  Slade,  of  North  Andover,  for  his  near  ox,  1st 

premium,  $15  00 

Ephraim  Story,  Essex,  for  his  near  ox,  2nd  premium,         10  00 
George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  for  his  off  ox,  3d  pre.      5  00 

We  would  also  recommend  the  allowance  of  mileage   to  Os- 
good Dale  of  Boxford,  for  his  pair  of  white  oxen. 

JOSEPH  NEWELL,  Chairman. 


BULLS  OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  Foreign  Breed,  (Geo.  B.  Loring, 
chairman,  being  a  competitor,  resigned,)  E.  G.  Berry,  Joseph 
Longfellow,  Hazen  Ayer  and  Thomas  P.  Mundy  present,  report : 

That  there  were  Jersey,  Durham  and  Ayrshire  bulls'present, 
but  no  Herefords  or  Devons. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  our  funds  are  so  limited,  although 
it  is  nothing  new  at  the  present  time  among  business  men. 
Your  Committee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  to  Geo.  B.  Lor- 
ing, of  Salem,  the  premium  of  fifteen  dollars,  for  the  best  2 
year  old  Jersey  Bull.  He  is  of  the  State  stock,  rather  femi- 
nine in  appearance,  and  stands  on  the  books  of  the  State  Society, 
as  Norfolk  2nd  —  sire,  "Major"  —  dam,  "Venus."  In  many 
eountries  the  condition  of  nobility  is  known  by  the  dress ; 
it  is  also  applicable  to  bulls ;  but  which  claims  the  ascen- 
dency has  never  been  well  settled.  The  former,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, is  often  puzzled  to  find  a  proper  decoration ;  the 
latter  has  it  settled  by  nature.  There  was  one  other  Jersey  Bull 
presented  by  L.  Maynard,  of  Bradford.  The  animal  seemed  to 
possess  the  necessary  requisites  to  insure  an  honorable  passport 
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to  your  Society,  and  was  thought  favorably  of ;  but  no  state- 
ment was  presented,  consequently  we  award  him  only  mileage. 
There  were  also  two  Jersey  yearlings,  which  did  credit  to  their 
owners.  Your  Committee  had  no  doubt  as  to  purity  of  blood, 
and  recommend  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  to  Daniel  Lunt, 
of  Newbury,  for  his  Jersey  yearling  bull  ;  also  mileage  to 
Aaron  Dodge's  bull,  of  Beverly. 

Of  Durham  stock,  we  had  a  large  specimen,  answering  to  the 
name  of  "  Napoleon."  On  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  race.  He  came  with  credentials  claiming  English  origin, 
and  was  presented  by  Joseph  Akerman,  of  Newbury  port.  "  Na- 
poleon" had  nothing  very  prepossessing  in  his  countenance,  but 
nature  had  lavished  on  his  frame,  until,  if  like  produces  like,  we 
shall  have  a  generation  big  enough  for  any  emergency.  He 
bespoke  his  own  merits,  professing  to  be  one  of  the  bloods  ;  so 
after  due  deliberation,  we  thought  him  entitled  to  the  premium 
of  fifteen  dollars. 

Of  Ayrshires,  the  animal  which  attracted  the  notice  of  this 
committee,  was  presented  by  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury. 
This  animal  was  deserving  all  the  noble  epithets  applicable  to 
a  bull.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  bull  belonging  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  Society  ;  was  fine  in  figure  and  action, 
and  did  great  credit  to  his  owner.  In  the  charge  assigned 
them,  your  Committee  would  like  to  have  seen  more  cheerful 
countenances  ;  nevertheless,  the  contrast  was  more  striking  when 
privileged  to  visit  other  departments. 

E.  G.  BERRY,  Chairman. 


BULLS  OP  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 
The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  Native  or  Mixed  Breed,  are  not 
a  little  perplexed  in  submitting  a  report  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, for  we  found  some  six  or  eight  animals  really  worthy, 
while  we  had  but  three  premiums  at  our  disposal. 

There  were  twelve  entries,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
fine  animals.    The  Committee  would  award  to — 
Albert  Nichols,  Bradford,  for  his  half  blood  Durham,  the 

1st  premium,  $15  00 
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Charles  P.  Preston,  of  Danvers,  for  his  Native  2d  pre.,  $10  00 
Joel  Nourse,  Ipswich,  3rd  premium,  5  00 

From  the  fact  that  there  were  no  ordinary  bulls  on  the 
ground,  we  recommend  mileage  to  all  animals  coming  within 
the  Society's  rules,  which  we  think  embraces  about  every  animal 
entered. 

Your  Committee  cannot  but  think  that  the  number  of  these 
animals  in  the  county  is  far  too  small,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
hear  complaints  of  farrow  cows,  until  the  number  is  considera- 
bly increased.  Some  of  the  animals  presented  have  had  the 
charge  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-Jive  cows  the  past  season,  and 
many  of  them  seventy-five  and  upwards. 

We  trust  that  while  the  farmers  of  Essex  are  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  bulls,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the 
number  is  not  diminished. 

PAUL  TITCOMB,  Chairman. 


MILCH  COWS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 

There  were  not  so  many  Milch  Cows  entered  for  premium  as 
the  Committee  hoped  to  find.  There  were,  however,  some  very 
good  ones.  Green  Wildes,  of  Byfield,  offered  a  very  good  cow 
of  mixed  breed,  half  Ayrshire  and  half  native.  Another  very 
good  cow  was  offered  by  Paul  T.  Winkley,  of  Newburyport, 
breed  unknown,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  she  is  part 
Durham.  Also,  another  cow,  native  breed,  by  Ezra  Merrill,  of 
Salisbury.  J.  W.  C.  Pike,  of  Newburyport,  offered  a  good 
cow  ;  also,  Allen  F.  Noyes  entered  a  cow  said  to  be  particularly 
good  for  raising  calveSj  with  a  calf  by  her  side  fourteen  months 
old.  Other  good  cows  were  offered,  but  some  of  the  statements 
did  not  come  within  the  rules  of  the  Society.  The  Committee 
award  Green  AVildes,  of  Byfield,  the  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Paul  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport,  2d  premium,  8  00 

Ezra  Merrill,  Salisbury,  3rd  premium,  5  00 

The  Committee  regret  that  there  were  not  more  cows  in  the 
pens,  as  they  believe  there  are  many  good  cows  in  the  county, 
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and  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  exhibition  ;  and  they 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  more  attention  be  paid  to 
exhibiting  cows  for  premiums,  as  it  adds  very  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  exhibition. 

The  milk  business  in  the  county  of  Essex,  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  farmer.  Large  quantities  are  raised  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  our  cities  and  large  towns,  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  this  delicious  beverage ;  consequently  the 
making  of  butter  has  comparatively  diminished,  and  the  making 
of  cheese  in  many  cases  isentirely  dispensed  with.  Most  of  the 
cows  that  produce  the  milk  are  raised  in  the  adjoining  States 
and  purchased  by  our  farmers  from  the  droves.  Many  of  them 
are  purchased  about  the  time  they  drop  their  calf.  The  better 
ones  are  selected  for  future  use,  and  those  of  indijBferent  char- 
acter are  well  fed,  for  about  a  year,  more  or  less,  as  the  case 
may  be,  then  turned  to  the  butcher  ;  consequently  little  or  no 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  breed  of  our  cows.  Of  late, 
however,  the  price  of  cows  has  become  so  exceedingly  high  that 
farmers  are  raising  more  calves,  and  there  probably  have  been 
more  raised  the  present  year  than  for  several  years  previous. 
This  may  make  a  slight  improvement  in  the  stock,  as  most 
farmers  are  likely  to  raise  the  best  calves.  But  as  the  custom 
has  heretofore  been  to  turn  nearly  all  the  calves  to  the  butcher, 
and  many  of  them  when  they  are  but  two  or  three  days  old, 
but  little  exertion  has  been  used  to  secure  good  bulls  ;  a  little 
runt  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price,  will,  they  think, 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  bull,  that  will  cost  considerably 
more.  With  such  a  state  of  things  but  little  improvement  can 
be  expected  in  our  stock. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  much  improvement  unless  both 
parents  are  of  superior  quality  ;  and  if  we  expect  to  improve  our 
milch  cows,  the  parents  should  both  be  of  a  breed  that  possess  good 
milking  qualities.  If  the  bull  is  selected  (as  he  sometimes  is) 
because  he  has  a  fine  form,  or  for  other  qualities  foreign  from 
the  subject,  we  cannot  expect  that  good  milking  qualities  can 
be  transmitted  through  him. 

Another  subject  of  considerable  importance,  is  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  (I  mean  to  those  who  use  it  for  dairy  purposes,  and  that 
those  who  sell  milk  may  save  the  credit  of  selling  watered  milk) 
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as  it  is  not  always  tbe  cow  that  gives  the  greatest  quantity  of 
milk,  that  is  worth  the  most  for  a  dairy  ;  therefore  it  is  desira- 
ble that  every  dairy  man  should  know  the  quality  of  each  cow's 
milk  ;  and  here  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  an  error  in  comparing 
the  several  cows'  milk.  A  cow  that  has  recently  dropped  her 
calf,  and  gives  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  does  not  give  milk  of 
so  good  a  quality  as  after  she  has  been  milked  some  length  of 
time,  and  the  quantity  is  somewhat  reduced.  Hence  it  has  been 
often  said  by  those  who  have  kept  a  farrow  cow  for  making 
butter,  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  butter  was  produced  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  than  when  the  cow  gave  a 
large  quantity. 

In  regard  to  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  whether  foreign,  native, 
or  mixed,  there  are  different  opinions.  There  has  been  more  or 
less  stock  imported  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  during 
the  whole  time  it  has  been  mixing  with  native  stock,'or  that  which 
was  previously  here  ;  so  that  now  it  is  somewhat  difficult  in  most 
cases,  to  designate  what  is,  or  rather  what  is  not  mixed  breed. 
Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  progeny  of  a  red  cow  and  red 
bull  to  be  ring-streaked  or  speckled,  not  because  of  their  being 
rods  placed  in  the  watering  troughs,  as  was  done  by  one  of  old, 
but  because  they  are  a  mixed  breed.  There  are  many  good 
cattle  among  us,  and  it  matters  but  little  what  they  are  called, 
whether  native  or  mixed  ;  and  if  farmers  will  breed  from  supe- 
rior  stock  and  no  other,  great  improvement  will  be  the  result. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  Chairman. 


GREEN  WILDE'S  STATEMENT. 

My  cow  was  seven  years  old  the  20th  of  July  ;  she  is  half 
blood  Ayrshire,  from  the  State  bull.  She  brought  her  first 
calf  before  she  was  2  years  old,  and  has  had  a  calf  every  year 
since.  I  milked  her  the  present  year  the  first  day  of  April,  and 
she  brought  her  sixth  calf  the  29th.  Her  keeping  through  the 
winter  was  salt  hay  and  damaged  black  grass,  with  two  quarts 
of  cob  meal ;  after  April  3  quarts  of  meal  and  shorts,  no  Eng- 
lish hay.    She  has  been  kept  in  a  common  pasture  with  the 
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other  cows,  with  the  addition  of  1  quart  meal  and  1  quart  shorts 
per  day. 


Jane. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Sept. 

Morning. 

Evening. 
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13 

11 

19 
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it 
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it 

9, 

10 

li 
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it 

17 
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li 
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11 
11 

11  34    " 

142  1-4 

194  1-2 

96  1-4 

121  3-4    " 

142  14 

(i 

96  1-4    " 

Total,  336  3-4  lbs. 

Average  per  day,  33  7-40  lbs. 
Byfield,  Sept.  29th,  1857. 


Total,  218  lbs. 

Average  per  day,  21  4-5  lbs. 


PAUL  T.  WINKLEY'S  STATEMENT. 
The  Cow  which  I  oflfer  for  premium,  is  six  years  old.  I 
bought  her  when  she  was  four  months  old,  and  have  owned  her 
ever  since.  Her  breed  is  native  or  unknown.  She  had  her 
last  calf  last  May  and  is  to  calve  again  next  May.  Her  keeping 
has  been  since  she  was  turned  out  last  spring,  nothing  but  pas- 
ture feed.  Her  milk  was  weighed  morning  and  night,  for  the 
first  ten  days  in  June  and  September,  with  the  following  result : 


Jane. 

Morning. 

Night. 

Sept, 

Morning. 

Night. 

1, 

15  1-2  lbs. 

18  1-2  lbs. 

1, 
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2, 

16 
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9 

^1 
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16 

3, 

16 

19 

3, 

12 
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4, 
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20 

4, 

12 

15 

5, 

16 
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5, 
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14  1-2  " 

6, 

17 

20 

6, 
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14 

7, 

17 
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7, 

11 

14  1-2  " 

8, 

17 

21 

8, 

11 

14 

9, 

17  1-2  " 

21 

9, 

11 

14 

10, 

17  1-2  " 

21 

10, 

11 

13 

Eight  quarts  of  her  milk  makes  one  pound  butter. 
Newburyport,  Sept.  30th,  1857. 
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HEIFERS. 


The  Committee  were  pleased  to  find  so  many  competitors  for 
the  Society's  premiums  ;  but  the  large  number  of  entries  has 
added  to  their  duties,  and  they  feel  conscious  that  they  may  not 
have  awarded  the  premiums  so  wisely  as  they  might  have  done 
under  less  difficult  circumstances. 

In  the  class  of  three  year  old  heifers  there  was  but  one  com- 
petitor, Paul  T.  Wiukley,  of  Newburyport,  who  exhibited  six 
half  Durham  heifers.  We  found  them  labeled  from  No.  1  to 
No.  6.  As  we  could  not  find  any  one  which  we  thought  better 
than  the  one  that  the  owner  had  marked  No.  1,  we  award  to 
that  the  1st  premium,  of  $7  00 

No.  3,  2nd  premium,  6  00 

No.  6,  3d  premium,  5  00 

From  the  appearance  of  these  heifers,  we  think  they  are  part 
Devon.  Mr.  Winkley,  in  his  statement,  has  not  told  us  which 
measure  he  uses,  beer  or  wine,  but  as  he  sells  his  milk,  the  infer- 
ence is  that  he  uses  the  smaller  measure.  The  citizens  of  New- 
buryport are  fortunate  if  they  can  be  supplied  with  milk  seven 
quarts  of  which  will  make  a  pound  of  butter. 

In  the  class  of  two  year  old  heifers  there  were  sixtee'n  ani- 
mals. The  Committee  award  to  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem, 
for  his  half  Jersey  heifer,  the  1st  premium,  of  $5.  Although 
the  times  are  hard  and  Mr.  Loring  says  his  pasture  is  short,  yet 
his  heifer  discounts  largely. 

The  2nd  premium  of  $4,  they  award  to  Moses  Newell,  of  "West 
Newbury,  for  his  3-4  Ayrshire  heifer. 

The  3d  premium  of  $3,  they  award  to  John  Rogers,  of  Byfield. 

There  were  many  other  promising  heifers,  but  the  three  to 
which  they  award  the  premiums,  are  the  only  ones  now  in  milk  ; 
although  the  rules  of  the  Society  do  not  require  two  year  old 
heifers  to  be  in  milk  to  receive  a  premium,  yet  the  Committee 
felt  that  in  times  like  the  present,  the  milk  in  hand  was  better 
than  a  fair  promise  to  pay. 

The  Committee  would  mention  particularly  a  fine  Ayrshire 
heifer  exhibited  by  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury.  They 
recommend  mileage  to  Ezra  Hale,  of  Rowley  ;  E.  P.  Furguson 
and  Philip  Rogers,  of  Byfield,  and  to  Moses  M.  Ridgway  and 
George  Hosum,  of  West  Newbury. 
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When  we  came  to  look  at  the  yearlings,  we  found  thirty-one 
smooth  and  fair  cow  misses,  whose  owners,  like  some  fond  moth- 
ers, when  exhibiting  their  daughters,  would  each  have  us  think 
that  there  were  none  so  pretty  and  promising  as  theirs  ;  and  it 
is  with  some  hesitation  that  we  venture  to  predict  which  of  the 
youthful  competitors,  when  they  shall  arrive  at  years  of  milking- 
hood,  will  best  discharge  the  duties  of  filling  the  pail.  Although 
aware  that  "  appearances  are  often  deceptive,"  yet  in  the  present 
case  we  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  select  the  best  looking. 
We  therefore  award 

G.  P.  Sargent,  Byfield,  1st  premium,  $4  00 

Samuel  Longfellow,  Bylield,  2Qd  premium,  3  00 

Robert  L.  Brown,  West  Newbury,  3rd  premium,  2  00 

They  recommend  mileage  to  Paul  Titcomb,  Byfield  ;  George 
B.  Loring,  Salem  ;  James  A.  England,  Byfield  ;  and  Thomas 
Quimby,  Araesbury. 

We  trust  there  will  be  no  envious  feelings  in  the  breasts  of 
the  young  animals  towards  the  successful  competitors,  and  that 
the  owners  will  have  no  feelings  of  jealousy.  To  all  who  have 
exhibited  their  heifers,  we  would  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  pre* 
sent  our  thanks,  for  the  interest  they  have  given  to  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  though  our  acquaintance  with  the  young  cows  has  been 
brief,  yet  we  confess  to  have  been  favorably  impressed,  and  we 
hope  to  meet  them  at  our  next  exhibition. 


CALVES. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  one,  that  no  mother  is  pleased  unless 
her  visitors  notice  and  praise  her  baby  ;  so  we  must  not  over' 
look  the  baby  cows.  As  the  rules  of  the  Society  require  four 
of  these  to  make  a  quorum,  those  that  were  not  blessed  with 
that  number,  however  promising  they  may  be,  are  not  entitled 
to  a  premium. 

The  Committee  award  the  1st  premium  of  $6,  to  E.  P.  Fur- 
guson,  of  Byfield,  for  his  lot  of  calves  ;  the  2d  premium  of  $4^ 
to  G.  P.  Sargent,  of  Byfield  ;  and  they  recommend  mileage  to 
George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  and  Aaron  Dodge,  of  Beverly. 

The  calves  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodge,  were  in  a  difl'erent  con* 
dition  from  those  usually  seen  at  cattle  shows  ;  and  the  remark 
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was  often  made  by  those  who  saw  them — "  I  would  not  hate 
brought  so  poor  looking  things  here."  At  the  present  time,  when 
the  young  ladies  are  so  fond  of  making  a  display  with  their  hoops, 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  blame  the  calves  for  appearing  in  fash- 
ion, with  their  hoops  prominent ;  yet  the  tastes  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  better  suited  when  the  ribs  of  the  calves  and  the  hoops 
of  the  girls  are  well  kept  from  view. 

Mr.  Dodge's  experiment  is  an  interesting  one.  If  the  calves 
from  our  milk  farms  can  be  reared  so  as  to  make  good  cows, 
without  too  much  expense,  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  raise  them 
than  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  droves  from  other  States  for 
our  cows.  The  question  is  often  asked — "  Is  it  profitable  for 
us  to  raise  calves  in  this  county  ?"  "We  often  hear  it  said  that 
a  calf  will  not  sell  for  so  much  when  it  is  six  months  old  as  it 
would  when  it  was  but  five  weeks  old.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  well  for  us  to  kill  all  our  calves  at  that  age.  All  the 
young  stock  that  we  have  at  the  present  time,  is  needed  to  con- 
sume our  fodder,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  better  supplied 
with  stock  than  we  have  been  for  the  two  past  years.  After  a 
calf  is  six  months  old,  it  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  until  it 
calves,  upon  fodder  which  is  not  merchantable. 

It  may  be  asked  if  it  is  not  better  to  feed  a  calf  well  when  it 
is  young,  so  that  it  may  calve  when  it  is  two  years  old,  instead 
of  keeping  it  so  poor  that  it  will  not  be  large  enough  to  have  a 
calf  till  it  is  three  years  old  ?  Our  impression  is,  that  it  would 
be  good  economy  to  feed  well  when  young,  and  thus  save  one 
year's  keeping  ;  but  Mr.  l)odge's  experiment  may  show  us  that 
he  can  raise  good  cows  in  more  time,  at  less  expense.  We 
think  the  public  will  be  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Dodge's  state- 
ment and  seeing  his  flock  from  time  to  time,  as  we  hope  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do. 

WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM,  Chairman. 
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PAUL  T.  WINICLEY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  8  heifers,  all  of  which  were  raised  by 
myself.  Their  breed  is  half  Durham,  and  I  distinguish  them  by 
numbers  attached  to  their  horns. 

No.  1  is  3  years  and  8  months  old  ;  she  dropped  her  first  calf 
one  year  ago  last  May,  and  the  following  June  her  average  . 
quantity  of  milk  per  day,  was  1 1  quarts,  and  8  quarts  of  it  made 
1  lb.  of  butter.     The  calf  which  she  now  has  is  8  days  old. 

No.  2  is  3  years  and  8  months  old  ;  she  dropped  her  first  calf 
one  year  ago  last  May,  and  the  following  June  her  average 
quantity  of  milk  was  10  quarts  per  day ;  and  8  quarts  made  1 
lb.  of  butter.     She  is  to  calve  again  next  November. 

No.  3  is  3  years  and  8  months  old  ;  she  dropped  her  first  calf 
last  November  ;  her  average  quantity  of  milk  last  June,  was  7 
quarts  per  day,  and  7  quarts  of  it  made  1  lb.  of  butter.  The 
calf  which  she  now  has  is  5  days  old. 

No.  4  is  3  years  and  6  months  old  ;  she  dropped  her  first  calf 
one  year  ago  last  April ;  her  average  quantity  of  milk  per  day, 
for  the  month  of  June,  was  12  quarts,  and  9  quarts  of  it  made 
1  lb.  of  butter. 

No.  5  is  3  years  5  months  old ;  she  dropped  her  first  calf  one 
year  ago  last  May  ■  her  average  quantity  of  milk  for  the  fol- 
lowing June,  was  9  quarts  per  day,  and  9  quarts  of  it  made  1 
lb.  of  butter.     The  calf  which  she  now  has  is  22  days  old. 

No.  6  is  3  years  and  5  months  old  ;  she  dropped  her  first  calf 
one  year  ago  last  July,  and  the  following  August  her  average 
quantity  of  milk  per  day,  was  10  quarts,  and  9  quarts  of  it  made 
1  lb.  of  butter.     The  calf  which  she  now  has  is  18  days  old. 

No.  7  is  16  months  old.  No.  8  is  14  months  old.  Their 
keeping  has  been,  since  they  were  turned  out  last  spring,  noth- 
ing but  pasture  feed. 

Newburypobt,  Sept.  30, 1857. 


GEORGE  B.  LORING'S  STATEMENT, 
i  enter  for  premium,  the  following  heifers,  viz  : — 
One  two  year  old  heifer,  half  Jersey.     I  purchased  her  a  year 
ago  last  spring,  of  Mr.  Boyden,  of  Topsfield.     She  has  had 
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common  keeping — was  wintered  on  salt  hay.  She  calved  Sept. 
2nd,  1857 — and  has  given  an  average  of  eleven  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  on  a  short  pasture,  running  with  my  milking  herd  of 
forty  cows. 

Two  native  yearlings — one  grizzled  ;  one  red  and  white  ;  the 
latter  to  calve  in  July  next.  Five  Jersey  and  native  heifers  ; 
yearlings.  Two  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  yearling  heifers,  a  cross 
of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Lyman  and  Mr.  Henshaw. 

These  heifers  have  had  common  feed,  and  were  all  taken  from 
the  cow  at  from  three  days  to  a  week  old.  They  were  fed  on 
gruel  made  of  meal,  milk  and  water,  and  were  allowed  to  eat 
what  they  desired.  They  went  to  grass  at  about  two  months 
old. 

I  also  enter  four  calves,  two  six  and  two  eight  months  old. 
They  are  Jersey  and  native  ;  were  taken  from  the  cow  at  about 
four  days  old;  were  fed  for  six  weeks  on  milk,  meal  and  water 
boiled  into  a  gruel,  and  since  that  time  have  had  hay  and  com- 
mon pasturage  with  a  herd  of  twenty. 

Salem,  Sept.  28th,  1857. 


AARON  DODGE'S  STATEMENT. 

The  ten  calves  which  I  have  entered  for  premium,  do  not  come 
under  the  rules  for  premium,  as  they  are  not  over  four  months 
and  ten  days  old.  They  are  ten  taken  from  eighty-six  that  I 
have  raised  since  the  first  of  November,  1856.  I  then  begun 
to  raise  calves  by  getting  them  from  milk  farms,  where  they 
could  be  obtained  at  one  dollar  per  head,  thinking  that  I 
might  raise  eight  or  ten  heifers  for  cows,  but  they  did  not  want 
to  part  with  heifers  and  not  males,  so  I  took  both  and  continued 
through  the  winter  to  the  20th  of  May,  1857. 

I  then  had  sixty-three  living,  and  had  lost  seven  by  the  scours 
and  cold  weather.  The  flock  had  become  so  large  that  I  then 
turned  them  to  pasture  in  New  Hampshire,  about  90  miles  ofiF. 
I  lost  three  by  having  to  leave  them  out  over  night,  in  a  cold 
rain,  snow  and  hail  storm  on  the  journey.  They  became  chilled 
and  died  after  they  were  turned  to  pasture.  I  lost  two  by 
scours  and  one  by  getting  mired.    The  rest,  fifty*sevea  in  num- 
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ber,  are  doiug  well.  I  have  continued  to  raise  all  that  I  could 
get  since  the  20th  of  May.  There  are  now  twenty-nine  calves 
at  home,  of  which  these  ten  are  the  oldest. 

I  have  tried  to  raise  them  as  cheap  as  I  could,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  I  have  tried  various  ways,  as  milk  has  been  high  and 
sells  well  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cows  ;  'and  many  fami- 
lies are  not  willing  to  pay  for  fodder  and  cows  the  money  asked, 
choosing  to  buy  their  milk.  The  price  for  milk  is  four  cents  per 
quart  at  the  house,  in  Beverly,  and  six  cents  delivered.  I  tried 
oil  cake  boiled  and  mixed  with  milk,  which  does  well  if  too  much 
is  not  given  at  a  time,  as  in  most  cases  it  will  give  calves  the 
scours.  I  have  used  scalded  Indian  meal  and  milk,  and  scalded 
flour  and  milk,  all  of  which  does  very  well  if  care  is  taken  not 
to  over-feed,  so  as  to  bring  on  the  scours.  This  disease  is  bad, 
for  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  calves  to  recover  from  it,  and  if 
over-fed  it  will  come  on  again. 

The  cost  of  raising  is  about  $2  50  per  head,  until  weaned. 
The  last  twenty-nine  have  been  turned  to  pasture  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  cows,  at  one,  two  and  three  days  old  ;  there 
they  learned  to  eat  grass  and  drink  water  while  young.  When 
from  three  to  four  weeks  old  they  would  eat  sufficient  to  wean, 
and  were  left  to  graze  for  th€mselves.  No  meal  has  been  given 
the  last  twenty-nine  ;  scalded  meal  and  flour,  milk  and  grass 
has  been  their  keeping. 

Beverly,  Sept.  29th,  1857. 


WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  were  thirteen  pair  of  Work- 
ing Oxen  entered  for  premium,  and  they  have  awarded  to — 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Moses  Pettingell,  Topsfield,  2nd  premium,  8  00 

Thomas  W.  Quimby,  Amesbury,  3rd  premium,  6  00 

Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  4th  premium,  4  00 

They  award  mileage  to  William  Foster,  North  Andover,  and 
George  W.  Sanborn,  Georgetown. 

JAMES  P.  KING,  Chairman. 
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STEERS. 

The  Committee  on  Steers  report,  that  they  have  examined  the 
different  steers  offered  for  premium,  and  have  made  the  follow- 
ing award  : — 
For  the  best  yoke  of  three  years  old  they  give  to   Chas. 

Hazeltine,  of  Bradford,  the  1st  premium,  $7  00 

Dean  Andrews,  Boxford,  2nd  premium,  6  00 

For  two  years  old,  they  give  to  Jarvis  Slade,  of  North 

Andover,  the  1st  premium,  6  00 

Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  2nd  premium,  4  00 

For  yearlings,  they  give  to  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem, 

the  1st  premium,  4  00 

Amaziah  Bailey,  West  Newbury,  2nd  premium,  3  00 

They  would  also  give  mileage  to  William  Merrill,  of  West 
Newbury,  for  his  three  years  old  steers  ;  to  George  B.  Loring,  of 
Salem,  for  his  two  years  old  twin  steers  ;  to  Uriah  Bailey,  of 
West  Newbury,  for  his  two  years  old  steers  ;  and  to  Thomas 
W.  Quimby,  of  Amesbury,  for  his  yearling  steers. 

I.  OSGOOD  LORING,  Chairman. 


«  »«»  » 


FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  and  Draft  Horses  have  attended  to 
the  duty  assigned  them  and  report  : — That  eight  horses  were 
entered  for  premium,  and  four  appeared  on  the  ground.  The 
Committee  were  disappointed  in  not  finding  better  animals  to 
award  the  premiums  to,  as  those  exhibited  do  not  come  up  to 
their  ideas  of  good  farm  horses.  The  Committee  award 
Samuel  Dane,  Hamilton,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  2nd  premium,  8  00 

Mark  Haskell,  Newburyport,  3rd  premium,  6  00 

For  the  Committee, 

HORACE  WARE. 
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BROOD    MARES. 

The  Committee  on  Brood  Mares  report  that  they  are  pleased 
to  note  the  improved  condition  of  such  stock  within  the  few 
past  years.  Farmers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  differ- 
ence in  breeding  from  old,  worn-out  stock,  and  from  young  and 
sound  animals,  of  good  speed  and  spirits,  and  that  bring  colts 
that  sell  at  a  year  old  for  hundreds  of  dollars.  Many  such  ani- 
mals, if  the  owners  were  to  be  believed,  of  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  were  on  the  ground  this  year.  The  notion  that 
any  slow  horse  will  do  for  the  farmer,  is  a  very  foolish  one. 
The  chairman  can  state  from  his  own  experience,  that  a  high- 
spirited,  fast  road  horse,  with  a  little  careful  training,  is  as  much 
better  adapted  for  the  work  of  the  farm,  as  he  is  for  the  road. 
The  difference  between  such  a  horse  and  one  of  an  opposite 
character,  is  hardly  to  be  estimated,  where  you  have  to  pay  so 
high  for  farm  labor  as  at  the  present  time.  I  have  the  past  sea- 
son, broken  in  to  the  plough  and  harrow  two  high-spirited  fast 
road  horses,  that  one  to  see  on  the  road,  would  hardly  think  of 
using  in  the  plough.  But  I  can  show  ploughing  done  by  them 
among  stumps  and  roots,  that  would  be  thought  rough  work 
for  steady  oxen. 

The  whole  number  of  brood  mares,  with  colts  by  their  sides, 
offered  for  premium,  was  nineteen.  The  whole  amount  of  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  Society,  is  twenty-four  dollars,  divided  into 
three  premiums  of  ten,  eight  and  six  dollars.  The  Committee 
award — 

Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  Ist  premium,  $10  00 

Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  2nd  premium,  8  00 

Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  3rd  premium,  6  00 

As  there  were  no  unsound  animals  offered,  and  none  that 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  a  premium,  had  there  been  more 
at  their  disposal,  the  Committee  would  recommend  that  mileage 
be  given  to  all  that  traveled  the  distance  that  would  entitle 
them  to  it. 

WILLIAM  OSBORNE,  Chairman. 
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COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts,  report  that  forty-three  colts  were 
entered  for  premiums.  Many  of  them  were  very  superior  ani- 
mals, and  the  Committee  found  more  colts  that  were  in  their 
opinion  deserving  of  premiums,  than  there  were  premiums  at 
their  disposal ;  and  it  is  after  a  careful  examination,  they  rec- 
ommend the  premium  of  $10  for  the  best  four  years  old  colt 
to  Moses  Pettingell,  of  Topsfield  ;  the  premium  of  $5,  for  the 
second  best,  to  David  Mears,  of  Essex ;  and  mileage  to  Robert 
Farley,  jr..  of  Ipswich  ;  B.  F.  Jenkins,  of  North  Andover  ;  E.  P. 
Ferguson,  of  Newbury  ;  Lambert  Maynard,  of  Bradford  ;  and 
Daniel  G.  Todd,  of  Rowley.  The  premium  of  $6,  for  the  best 
three  years  old  colt,  to  John  Kent,  of  Newbury  :  second  best, 
$4,  to  J.  N.  Rolfe,  of  Newbury  ;  and  mileage  to  B.  S.  Barnes, 
of  Boxford  ;  Lambert  Maynard,  of  Bradford  ;  and  Caleb  Searles, 
of  Rowley.  The  premium  of  $5,  for  the  best  two  years  old 
colt,  to  Paul  Titcomb,  of  Newbury  ;  the  premium  of  $3,  for  the 
second  best,  to  John  McKenney,  of  Newbury  ;  and  mileage  to 
Oliver  P.  Pettingell,  of  Topsfield.  The  premium  of  $4,  for  the 
best  yearling  colt,  to  Albert  Kimball,  of  Boxford  ;  the  premium 
of  $2,  to  Eben  S.  Poore,  of  South  Danvers  ;  and  mileage  to  Geo. 
B.  Loring,  of  Salem  ;  Adam  Boyd,  of  Essex  ;  Charles  Proctor, 
of  Rowley  ;  and  Eben  S.  Poor,  of  South  Danvers,  for  one  colt 
each. 

For  the  Committee, 

DAVID  S.  CALDWELL. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Stallions  Report : — 
That  there  were  in  all  thirteen  entries — seven  four  years  old 
and  over,  and  six  under  four  years  old.    They  recommend  as 
follows  : — 

For  Stallions  four  years  old  and  over,  the  first  premium 
to  Bean  &  Johnson,  of  North  Andover,  for  their 
horse  "  Anglo  Saxon,"  $20  00 
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Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswicb,  second  premium,  10  00 

For  Stallions  under  four  years  old,  to  George  B.  Loring, 
of  Salem,  for  his  two  year  old  colt  "  Doncaster," 
the  first  premium,  $15  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  North  Andover,  for  his   three  year  old 

colt  "  Young  Eclipse,"  the  second  premium,  10  00 

Also  mileage  to  Elijah  Pope,  of  Danvers  ;  Thomas  Sawyer, 
of  Boxford  ;  A.  Priest,  of  Gloucester  ;  Jophanus  Adams,  of 
Georgetown  ;  and  Lambert  Maynard,  of  Bradford. 

T.  E.  PAYSON,  Chairman. 
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SWINE. 

The  Committee  on  Swine,  report  that  they  award — 
Gorham  P.  Sargent,  Byfield,  for  the  best  boar,  $5  00 

Cyrus  K.  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  second  premium,  3  00 

Philip  K.  Rogers,  Newbury,  for  the  best  breeding  sow,       5  00 
Richard  Linch,  West  Newbury,  for  the  best  litter  of 

weaned  pigs,  6  00 

Lewis  Bartlett,  Newburyport,  second  premium,  3  00 

Your  Committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $2,  to  Wm.  Foster, 
of  North  Andover,  for  his  boar  ;  $2  to  Ezra  Hale,  of  Rowley, 
for  his  boar  ;  and  $1  to  C.  M.  Bayley,  of  Newburyport,  for  his 
litter  of  pigs. 

ENOCH  WOOD,  Chaieman. 


SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep,  Report : — 

That  the  premium  offered  for  the  best  flock,  not  less  than 
twenty  in  number,  of  fifteen  dollars,  be  paid  to  Geo.  Thurlow, 
of  West  Newbury  ;  and  for  the  best  flock  not  less  than  ten  in 
number,  the  premium  of  seven  dollars  to  Moses  Newell,  of 
West  Newbury, 
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Th  ere  was  only  one  buck  presented  for  premium.  We  rec- 
ommend tlie  first  premium  of  ten  dollars,  to  Cyrus  K.  Ordway, 
of  West  Newbury,  for  this  buck. 

Two  buck  lambs  were  entered,  and  they  were  very  good  ones  ; 
but  the  Committee  did  not  think  them  within  the  offer,  on 
account  of  their  age. 

For  the  Committee, 

T.  E.  PAYSON. 


POULTEY. 

Your  Committee  are  happy  to  state  there  was  a  great  ira* 
provement  on  the  exhibition  of  1856.  The  principal  entry  waa 
by  Joseph  Little,  of  Newbury,  of  a  flock  of  Bremen  geese. 

Charles  J.  Cutter,  of  Newburyport,  offered  a  coop  of  Black 
Spanish  fowls  of  uncommon  purity,  and  your  Committee  regret 
there  was  no  statement  received  from  Mr.  C. 

Master  H.  F.  Longfellow,  a  youth  of  Newbury,  and  only  ten 
years  old,  offered  two  coops  of  very  fine  Bolton  Greys,  and  a 
model  statement. 

David  J.  Merrill,  of  Newburyport ;  Aaron  Dodge,  of  Bev- 
erly ;  and  E.  VanMoll,  of  Newbury,  offered  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Ducks. 

Joseph  Holt,  of  Andover,  offered  a  coop  of  Turkeys,  and  a 
statement  of  the  manner  of  keeping  the  same. 

Daniel  Buxton,  of  South  Danvers,  offered  some  fine  Brama 
Pootras  and  a  statement  of  their  laying  propensities. 

E.  Jacobs,  of  South  Danvers,  two  coops  of  Sea  Brights. 

All  of  the  above  were  awarded  gratuities.  There  were  many 
other  fine  specimens  of  poultry  offered  for  exhibition,  but  your 
Committee  awarded  gratuities  only  to  the  purest  specimens  of 
the  respective  breeds,  as  follows : — 

D.  J.  Merrill,  Newburyport,  10  China  ducks,  $2  00 
Aaron  Dodge,  Beverly,  8  do.  1  50 
G.  E.  YanMoll,  Newbury,  1  pair  do.  50 
C.  J.  Cutter,  Newburyport,  coop  black  Spanish  fowls,        3  00 

E.  F.  Longfellow,  Newburyport,  6  Bolton  Grey  do.  1  60 
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D.  Buxton,  South  Danvcrs,  Brama  Pootra  fowls,  3  00 

Edward  Jacobs,  South  Danvers,  Seabriglit      do.  1  50 

Jonas  Holt,  AndoA'er,  5  turkeys,  3  00 

Joseph  Little,  Newbury,  36  Bremen  geese,  4  00 

R.  BROOKHOUSE,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


HORACE  F.  LONGFELLOW'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  your  inspection  two  baskets  of  Bolton  Grey  chick- 
ens, which  were  hatched  on  the  15th  of  May,  making  them  four 
months  and  a  half  old.  Bolton  Greys  usually  commence  laying 
at  the  age  of  five  months. 

I  also  beg  leave  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  a 
part  of  my  flock  of  hens,  (which  I  do  not  exhibit  because  they 
are  shedding  their  feathers,  and  do  not  present  a  fine  appear- 
ance) from  the  1st  of  June,  together  with  the  cost  of  keeping. 
I  commenced  my  account  with  nine  hens  of  the  following  vari- 
eties : — Four  Bolton  Greys,  four  half  Boltous  and  one  half 
breed  Shanghai.  On  the  26th  of  June,  one  of  the  half  breed 
Boltons  died  suddenly,  reducing  the  miraber  to  eight,  which 
were  kept  shut  up  during  the  mouth  of  June  and  July,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  moments  at  night.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  they  have  had  their  liberty.  They  have  been  fed  on  corn 
at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  have  consumed  eighteen  and  two- 
thirds  quarts  per  month,  worth  fifty-eight  and  one-third  cents. 

Number  of  eggs  each  mouth  : — 

June,  12  doz.  and  4  ;  July,  12  doz.  and  7  ;  August,  12  doz. 
and  9  ;  September,  13  doz.  and  6,  (estimating  five  for  to-day,  as 
that  has  been  their  average  for  the  past  week.)  making  50  doz. 
and  2.  Sold  them  for  19  cents  per  doz.,  amounting  to  $9,72. 
Cost  of  keeping  at  58  1-3  cents  per  month,  $2,33  1-3.  Net 
profit,  $7,38  2-3. 

Newrury,  Sept.  30,  1857. 


JONAS  HOLT'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  five  turkies,  three  months  and 
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a  half  old  (half  wild  and  half  tame).  Their  average  weight 
is  ten  pounds  ;  their  keeping  has  been  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
swill  made  of  refuse  apples  and  a  little  meal  ;  prior  to  that, 
they  were  fed  on  green  clover  cut  up  and  mixed  with  meal  and 
water  and  a  little  black  pepper. 
Andover,  Sept.  30th,  1857. 


DAIRY. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  examining 
the  products  of  the  Dairy,  report: — 

That  they  have  performed  that  service,  and  found  on  exhibi- 
tion a  very  good  supply  for  their  examination.  The  Committee 
easily  agreed  on  the  lots  to  which  were  awarded  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  premiums.  In  awarding  the  other  three  premi- 
ums, more  particular  care  was  necessary,  as  there  were  several 
parcels  so  nearly  alike;  and  still  we  could  see  enough  difference 
to  place  the  premiums  in  the  order  they  now  stand,  and  to  do 
so  with  great  unanimity. 

It  would  be  pleasant  for  your  Committee  to  speak  as  well 
of  all  the  other  parcels  presented  for  our  inspection.  There 
was  evidently  a  great  want  of  care,  both  in  the  working  and 
salting  of  the  butter.  If  the  exhibitors  had  carefully  read  and 
followed  the  excellent  report  of  the  Committee,  as  published 
last  year,  and  sufficiently  worked  the  butter  to  have  got  out  all 
the  buttermilk,  and  used  a  good  quality  of  salt,  the  Committee 
would  perhaps  have  made  a  different  award  of  some  of  the 
premiums.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  evidently  injured  by 
the  kind  of  salt  used. 

There  were  twenty-nine  samples  of  butter  for  premium,  and 
one  for  exhibition.     The  Committee  unanimously  award  the 
premiums  offered  by  your  Society,  asibllows  :— 
To  Mrs.  S.  L.  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,  1st  premium     |12  00 
To  Mrs.  Hannah  Lambert,  Rowley,  2nd  premium  11  00 

To  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Carlton,  Haverhill,  3rd  premium  10  00 

To  Mrs.  H.  M.  Titcomb,  West  Newbury,  4th  premium        9  00 
To  Paul  T.  Wiiikley,  Newburyport,"  5th  premium  8  00 
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To  Miss  Mary  E.  Chase,  West  Newbury,  6th  premium  7  00 
Of  Cheese,  there  were  but  five  entries,  all  were  within  the 
requirements  of  the  Society.  They  were  not  of  that  really 
nice  quality  which  we  had  hoped  to  have  seen,  but  were,  how- 
ever, fair  specimens,  and  the  premiums  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

To  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Nelson,  West  Newbury,  1st  premium    |10  00 
To  Mrs.  William  Thurlow,  Newbury,  2nd  premium  8  00 

To  Mrs.  Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury,  3rd  premium  6  00 

To  Nathaniel  Moody,  4th  premium  4  00 

Of  Honey,  there  were  three  entries.  Each  one  pleased  your 
Committee,  and  they  would  recommend  a  gratuity  of  one  dollar 
to  Moody  Ordway,  for  the  hive  exhibited  by  him.  Also,  a  gra- 
tuity of  fifty  cents  each  to  J.  L.  Newhall  and  N.  G.  Bassett,  of 
Newburyport,  for  box  and  jar  of  very  nice  honey,  which  they 
presented. 

There  were  nine  specimens  of  Bread,  which  were  generally 
of  very  good  quality;  and  your  Committee  would  recommend  a 
gratuity  of  fifty  cents  each  to  Misses  R.  D.  Ordway,  Sarah  B. 
Batchelder,  Catherine  Taylor,  Margaret  Taylor,  and  Annie  M. 
Little. 

JOSHUA  HALE,  For  the  Committee. 


SAEAH  L.  RIDGEWAY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  twenty  pounds  of  September 
butter,  made  exactly  as  stated  in  last  year's  report,  (page  90.) 
All  butter  making  requires  great  care  and  attention.  I  would 
add,  that  rock  salt  only  is  used;  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
cooler,  I  shall  let  the  milk  stand  longer  than  thirty-sis  hours 
before  being  skimmed. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  30,  1857. 


HANNAH  LAMBERT'S  STATEMENT, 

I  present  sixteen  pounds  of  Butter,  produced  by  the  follow- 
ing process : — 
The  milk  was  strained  in  thoroughly  cleansed  tin  pans  ;  then 
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placed  in  a  well  ventilated  room,  and  kept,  for  the  cream  to 
rise.  The  cream  was  then  taken  from  the  milk  and  put  in  a 
stone  jar,  and  stirred  every  day  for  a  week  ;  then  put  into  a 
crank-churn,  and  churned  till  the  butter  formed  in  a  solid  lump, 
when  it  was  removed  by  hand,  taking  care  to  take  as  little  of 
the  buttermilk  as  possible.  To  each  pound  of  butter  was  added 
one  ounce  of  salt. 

The  next  day  after  churning,  the  butter  was  again  freed  from 
buttermilk  by  hand,  and  partially  formed  in  balls.  The  third 
day  the  forming  was  completed  with  wooden  butter-clappers. 

Kowley,  Sept.  29,  1857. 


SARAH  C.  CARLTON'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  examination  a  box  of  September  butter. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  in  tin  pans,  and  set 
in  a  cool  cellar,  and  stands  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours, 
the  length  of  time  depending  on  the  weather.  The  cream 
should  not  remain  on  the  milk  after  the  milk  is  sour.  I  churn 
once  in  four  or  five  days.  The  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  worked 
out  by  hand.  Salt  to  the  taste.  I  do  not  weigh  salt,  as  there 
is  so  much  difference  in  the  strength  of  it. 

Haverhill,  Sept.  29,  1857. 


HANNAH  M.  TITCOMB'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  fifteen  pounds  of  butter,  being  a  part 
made  from  the  milk  of  one  cow,  in  the  month  of  September, 
The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and  set  in  a  well  ventilated 
room,  where  it  remains  from  three  to  four  days,  when  it  is  skim- 
med into  a  tin  pail  and  left  standing  twelve  hours  before  churn- 
ing, then  churned  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  when  it  is  taken 
out  and  worked  with  the  hands  as  long  as  a  mist  rises,  then  I 
salt  it  with  rock  salt,  allowing  one  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter, 
when  it  is  put  into  a  cold  place  for  the  salt  to  dissolve,  then 
taken  and  well  worked  and  made  into  balls. 

I  do  not  use  any  cold  water  only  in  preparing  the  churn,  as  I 
think  it  extracts  the  flavor  of  the  butter  to  wash  it.  I  think 
the  art  of  keeping  butter  is  in  having  it  well  worked. 

West  Newbury,  Sept,  28th,  1857. 
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PAUL  T.  WINKLEY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  ouc  box  of  September  Butter,  containing 
fifteen  pounds. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  in  a 
cool  cellar  prepared  for  that  purpose,  where  it  remains  thirty- 
six  to  fort3'-eight  hours,  when  the  cream  is  taken  oft'  and  kept 
cool  until  it  is  churned  ;  after  churning  the  butter  is  rinsed  in 
cold  water,  then  worked  by  hand,  and  then  salted  with  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound. 

Newburypokt,  Sept.  30, 1857. 


MAEY  E.  CHASE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  here  present  for  your  inspection,  fifteen  and  a  half  pounds 
of  Butter  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  milk  was  strained  into  tin  pans  and  placed  in  a  cool 
room.  After  standing  thirty-six  hours  it  was  skimmed,  the 
cream  put  into  an  earthen  jar  and  stirred  every  morning. 
After  getting  a  sufiicient  quantity,  it  was  churned  in  a  thermom- 
eter churn  ;  the  butter  was  then  salted  to  the  taste  and  placed 
in  the  cellar.  After  standing  twenty-four  hours  it  was  worked 
with  the  hands,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  another  day,  when  it 
was  again  worked  and  packed  for  use. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  29th,  1857. 


MARY  p.  NELSON'S  STATEMENT. 

The  fout  Cheeses  entered  by  me  for  premium  weigh  61  pounds* 
Method  of  Making. — Each  cheese  contains  the  milk  of  two 
days.  The  milk  is  set  at  night  and  skimmed  in  the  morning  ; 
the  milk  warmed  to  the  temperature  as  when  taken  ;  the  cream 
put  into  the  tubs  with  the  warmed  milk  ;  rennet  added,  and 
when  the  curd  is  well  separated  it  is  pressed  and  managed  in 
the  usual  manner.  One  rennet  is  sufficient  for  three  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese.  Salted  with  Liverpool  salt,  one-fourth  ounce 
to  a  pound  of  cheese. 

"West  Newbury,  Sept.  30th,  1857. 
14 
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MES.  WM.  THURLOWS  STATEMENT. 

These  Cheese  were  made  by  straining  the  night's  milk  in  a 
tub.  In  the  morning  the  cream  is  stirred  into  the  milk.  The 
night's  milk  is  warmed  to  the  natural  heat,  and  then  the  morn- 
ing's milk  is  added  :  then  about  half  a  tea  cup  of  rennet  is 
added,  and  in  thirty  minutes  it  is  wheyed  off,  cut  fine  and  a 
teacup  of  salt  added.  It  is  pressed  twenty-four  hours,  then 
put  into  a  cool  room,  and  turned  and  rubbed  with  butter  daily^ 

Newbury,  Sept.  30th,  1857. 


MRS.  PAUL  TITCOMB'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  your  inspection,  four  new  milk  Cheeses,  the  like 
size  and  quality  of  thirty-six  made  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

The  evening  milk  is  strained  into  a  tin  tub  and  rennet  added 
immediately  ;  the  rennet  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  form 
the  curd  in  thirty  minutes,  but  it  should  not  be  broken  up  under 
one  hour  or  more.  After  being  carefully  broken,  it  is  dipped 
off  and  left  to  drain  until  morning.  The  process  is  repeated 
with  the  morning's  milk.  After  that  is  broken,  the  evening's 
curd  is  sliced  into  it ;  the  whole  is  then  scalded  with  whey 
dipped  from  it ;  then  thoroughly  drain,  chop  fine,  salt  and  press 
twenty-four  hours. 

They  are  dried  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  turned  and  rubbed 
daily.  Late  in  the  fall  they  are  removed  to  a  cool  cellar,  packed 
in  straw,  and  occasionally  rubbed  and  repacked. 

Bypield,  Sept.  30th,  1857. 


NATHANIEL  MOODY'S  STATEMENT. 

This  sample  of  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  Cheese,  was  madd 
in  July,  in  the  following  manner  :— 

The  milk  is  set  at  night  in  tin  pans.  In  the  morning  the 
cream  is  stirred  in  with  the  milk  and  warmed,  and  the  morning's 
milk  added  with  a  third  of  a  teacupful  of  rennet  well  mixed  with 
the  milk.  In  half  an  hour  the  curd  is  formed,  when  it  is  broken 
and  left  to  drain.     When  sufficiently  drained  it  is  sliced  and 
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put  ill  the  cellar.  The  next  day  the  same  process  is  repeated. 
The  two  curds  are  put  together  with  warm  water  enough  to 
cover  them.  After  remaining  lifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  they 
are  drained,  chopped  fine  and  salted,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a 
pound  of  cheese. 
Newbury,  Sept.  29th,  1857. 


FARM    IMPLEMENTS. 

Early  in  the  season,  notice  was  given  to  your  Committee  by 
the  Secretary,  that  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead,  and  Samuel 
A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  would  compete  for  the  premium  offered 
by  Mr.  Fay,  for  the  best  work  done  by  a  mowing  machine,  on 
not  less  than  fifty  acres. 

Mr.  Ware  proposed  to  use  Manny's  machine,  the  same  that 
he  has  operated  for  two  years  past,  (1855--56)  with  his  own 
horses,  weighing  about  eleven  hundred  pounds  each — himself 
driver. 

Mr.  Merrill  proposed  to  use  Allen's  machine,  with  his  own 
horses,  weighing  about  a  thousand  pounds  each,  himself  driver. 

A  day  was  appointed,  and  a  favorable  field  selected  on  the 
Derby  farm,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Lafayette  street,  near  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  in  Salem.  Many  people  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  contest  between  two  workmen,  so  energetic  and  so 
well  experienced.  Farmers  came  in  for  miles,  to  learn  what 
kind  of  things  these  mowing  machines  are — some  doubting 
whether  they  could  be  worked  at  all  by  horse  power.  Two 
half  acres  of  grass,  estimated  to  contain  one  and  a  half  tons  to 
the  acre,  were  measured  off  as  near  a  like  as  possible,  and  the 
competitors  started  at  the  same  time,  on  signal  given.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  going  around  the  second  time,  Mr.  Ware's  machine 
struck  a  fast  rock,  which  broke  off  one  of  the  points  and  disa- 
bled it  for  the  day.  Mr.  Merrill  continued  on,  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  to  all  present,  until  he  completed  the  cutting 
of  his  half  acre  in  nineteen  minutes.  This  work  was  witnessed 
by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Waters  and  Proctor,  of  tlie  Committee. 
Messrs.  Newell  and  Winkley,  from  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
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were  not  present.  A  few  days  subsequent,  the  Committee  were 
invited  by  Mr.  Ware,  to  witness  the  cutting  of  half  aa  acre  of 
grass  on  land  of  Mr.  Rowe.  This  was  satisfactorily  done  in 
twenty  minutes,  containing  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  to  the  acre. 
Subsequently,  the  Committee  witnessed  the  cutting  of  an  entire 
acre  by  Mr.  Merrill,  in  thirty-Jive  and  a  half  minutes,  yielding 
by  weight,  when  cured,  two  and  a  half  tons.  This  was  the  most 
expeditious  cutting  seen  by  the  Committee.  There  was  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  two 
machines  ;  and  judging  from  what  we  saw  in  the  field,  we  do  not 
feel  justified  in  giving  either  of  the  machines  a  preference  over 
the  other.  We  liked  the  operation  of  both  ;  and  were  aston- 
ished that  grass  could  be  cut  by  their  use,  at  less  than  half  the 
expense  we  have  ever  before  known  it  to  be  done  by  the  scythe, 
under  circumstances  most  favorable. 

Upon  examining  the  returns  made  by  Mr.  Ware,  we  find  that 
he  has  cut  the  present  season  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of 
grass,  yielding  two  tons  to  the  acre — no  time  varying  essen- 
tially from  fifty  minutes  to  the  acre  ;  and  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  with  the  same  machine,  more  than  three  hundred  acres,  at 
an  expense  for  repairs  not  exceeding  $5  per  year,  or  $15  in  all. 

Mr.  Merrill's  return  for  the  present  season,  shows  a  cutting 
of  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  on  an  average  of  time  of  fifty- 
two  minutes  to  the  acre,  and  grass  as  heavy  as  that  of  Mr. 
Ware.  The  Committee  are  entirely  satisfied  that  either  of 
these  gentlemen  will  cut  an  acre  an  hour,  containing  two  tons  or 
more,  and  so  continue  to  operate  for  five  hours  together,  where 
the  land  is  even  and  free  from  obstructions. 

The  Committee  regretted  that  they  were  not  called  on  to 
witness  the  cutting  of  grass,  by  other  well  reputed  machines, 
particularly  the  Heath  mower,  for  which  a  bounty  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  was  awarded  the  last  year.  They  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  mistakes  made  bv  mechanics  in  re-constructino- 
these  machines,  with  supposed  improvements,  are  not  likely 
essentially  to  mar  their  usufulness  ;  and  that  the  probability  is, 
the  Heath  machine,  the  coming  season,  will  be  before  the  public 
in  fair  competition  with  the  best  implements  of  the  kind  in  use 
in  this  vicinity.  It  is  thought  by  some  of  your  Committee  who 
have  seen  it  operate,  to  possess  some  advantages  over  any  imple- 
ment they  have  seen. 
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The  Committtee  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  best 
imformation  to  be  had  on  the  use  of  mowing  machines,  attended 
the  grand  exhibition  of  these  implements,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  But 
they  returned  with  no  better  information  than  could  be  obtained 
at  home.  They  have  about  learned  out  as  to  these  far-fetched 
and  dear  bought  instructions.  In  view  of  all  they  have  seen 
and  learned  in  relation  to  the  use  of  mowing  machines  ;  in  view 
of  the  purpose  of  the  generous  donor  in  establishing  this  bounty 
of  two  hundred  dollars, — all  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
awarded,  excepting  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, — and  in  view  of 
the  well  conducted  and  persevering  efforts  of  Messrs.  Merrill 
and  Ware  the  present  season — they  recommend  that  this  sum 
be  awarded  in  equal  parts,  to  these  gentlemen. 

There  were  several  small  implements,  of  fair  structure,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  called  ;  but  as  they 
were  of  minor  importance,  and  viewed  by  only  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, no  award  is  made  therefor. 

J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Chairman. 


LETTER  OF  RICHARD  S.  ROGERS. 

Oak  Hill,  South  Danvers,  Nov.  14,  1857. 
J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  enquiries 
respecting  "  the  comparative  wortli  of  Ketchum's,  Manny's,  and 
Allen's  mowing  machines,  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  personal 
observation  of  the  first  and  last  implements,  never  having  seen 
Manny's  operated  in  such  manner,  or  under  circumstances  that 
would  enable  me  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  merits. 
Ketchum's  I  have  given  a  fair  trial,  having  used  it  for  the  last 
three  years  ;  after  making  animportant  alteration  in  the  fingers, 
substituting  wrought  for  cast  iron,  I  found  it  an  excellent  ma- 
chine, with  two  exceptions — that  of  being  very  heavy,  unneces- 
sarily so,  fatiguing  and  worrying  the  horses  much  in  draft ;  and 
that  of  clogging  often  and  badly,  in  thick  or  wet  grass.  To 
free  it  of  this  last  fault,  requires  a  backward  motion  of  the 
machine  to  clear  it  of  the  grass,  which  is  very  awkward  for  the 
driver  and  hard  for  the  horses.  This  difficulty  does  not  occur 
in  working  Allen's  machine,  which  gives  it  a  superiority  over 
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Ketchum's.  When  in  proper  order,  it  cuts  smoother,  cleaner, 
and  chjser  than  Allen's,  more  particularly  in  second  crop. 

In  consequence  of  breaking  an  important  piece  of  machinery 
in  Ketchum's,  while  AYorking  it,  and  finding-  I  should  be  de- 
layed in  cutting  my  first  crop,  if  I  attempted  to  repair  it,  I  was 
induced  to  purchase  Allen's  and  with  this  machine  finished  cut- 
ting my  grass.  This  gave  me  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  its 
ability  for  work,  and  I  must  acknowledge  it  gave  me  very  gen- 
eral satisfaction  ;  so  I  did  not  grudge  the  money  it  cost,  as  I 
found  it  lighter,  and  very  much  easier  for  the  horses  in  draft, 
than  Ketchum's,  and  it  will  accomplish  much  more  work  than  the 
latter,  in  the  same  tune  ;  and  I  therefore  give  it  decidedly  the 
preference  over  the  latter — at  the  same  cost. 

Aliens',  however,  admits  of  some  improvements.  It  does 
not  cut  the  grass  as  close  as  it  should,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
as  it  leaves  too  much  uncut,  which  should  not  be  left  in  the  first 
crop.  This  is  a  serious  fault  in  my  opinion,  and  should  be  rem- 
edied in  some  way,  that  the  knives  should  be  lower  audfnearer 
to  the  sod,  to  rise  and  fall  as  necessity  required. 

With  another  suggestion  and  a  hint  to  the  manufacturer,  I 
shall  close  this  hasty  epistle.  Nearly  all  the  implements  now 
made  for  farming  purposes,  I  think  are  made  somewhat  like 
"  Peter  Pindar's  razors '"' — to  sell.  To  the  farmer  who  has  no 
money  to  throw  away  on  useless  inventions,  it  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  go  to  so  costly  an  outlay  as  the  purchase  of  a  mower,  and 
at  the  moment  when  most  needed,  to  have  it  fail  him  ; — for  you 
well  know  we  must  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  for  but  a 
few  days  are  given  us,  and  those  in  July,  to  be  depended  on 
with  certainty.  Therefore,  the  manufacturer  of  all  implements 
should  look  well  to  the  material  houses,  and  see  that  none'else 
but  good,  sound  and  efficient  iron  is  worked — for  if  inferior  is 
used,  with  the  addition  of  poor  workmanship,  the  genius  of  the 
inventor  is  trifled  with,  and  the  farmer  suffers  a  severe  loss  and 
disappointment. 
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CARRIAGES. 

The  Committee  on  Carriages,  report : — 

That  one  Carryall  and  three  Buggies  were  ofiered  for  premi- 
um. The  Carryall  entered  by  Sargent,  Gunnison  &  Co.,  of 
South  Amesbury,  was  an  elegant  and  superior  vehicle,  and  in 
all  respects  creditable  to  the  makers;  they  award  them  the  pre- 
mium of  !^10. 

The  Buggies,  one  each  by  Nichols  &  Thomas,  of  "West  New- 
bury; Sargent,  Gunnison  &  Co.,  and  Amos  T.  Small,  of  South 
Amesbury,  were  highly  finished,  evincing  good  taste  and  skill 
in  the  manufacturers.  They  award  the  premium  for  best  Buggy 
to  Nichols  &  Thomas,  SlO. 

Willis  P.  Sargent,  of  South  Amesbury,  exhibited  an  open 
Buggy,  which  attracted  much  attention  from  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  style  and  workmanship;  for  which  they  recom- 
mend a  gratuity  of  $5, 

William  Noyes,  of  Newburyport,  also  exhibited  an  open  wag- 
on. Mr.  N.  has  but  one  hand,  and  on  a  card  attached  it  was 
stated  "  that  he  never  learned  the  trade,"  the  wood  work,  ex- 
cept the  wheels,  was  made  by  himself.  Under  the  circumstan- 
ces, although  not  a  superior  article  for  one  of  skill  in  the 
business,  the  Committee  award  a  gratuity  of  $3. 

No  ox-wagons,  ox  or  horse-carts  were  exhibited. 

PATTEN  SARGENT,  Chairman. 


CLOTH    AND    HOSIERY. 

The  Committee  on  Cloth  and  Hosiery  regret  to  say  that  the 
show,  in  their  department,  was  small.  In  cloths,  but  two  entries 
were  made,  and  those  of  cotton  fabrics;  which,  by  some  omission, 
are  not  on  the  premium  list.  The  Committee  considered  the 
cloths  worthy  of  the  Society's  notice,  and  recommend  premiums 
or  gratuities — 

John  Balch,  agent  of  Eartlet  Steam  Mills,  Newburyport,  $2  00 
E.  S.  Lesley,      "        Ocean        "        "  "  2  00 
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James  S.  Hart,  Newburyport,  best  cloth  coat  made  by 

femalCj  1st  premium,  5  00 

James  S.  Hart,  best  cloth  pantaloons  made  by  female, 

1st  premium,  4  00 

James  S.  Hart,  best  vest  made  by  female,  2ud  premium,      2  00 
Mrs.  Jane  H.  Dole,  Newbury,  variety  of  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  knitting,  displaying  skill  and  ingenuity 
rarely  seen,  gratuity,  5  00 

Betsey  Heath,  Newburyport,  3^  pairs  finely  knit  cotton 

hose,  gratuity,  2  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hale,  Newburyport,  pair  raw  silk  hose,  and 

pair  linen  hose,  spun  and  knit  by  her,  gratuity,         1  50 
Molly  Morse,  West  Newbury,  (86  years  old,)  woolen 

hose,  gratuity,  1  00 

Miss  E.  Noyes,  woolen  hose,  gratuity,  50 

Miss  Eliza  J.  Stickney,  Newburyport,  woolen  hose,  gra- 
tuity, 50 
Henry  Adler  exhibited  specimens  of  delaines,  silks,  shawls, 
&c.,  giving  a  favorable  impression  of  the  quality  of  goods  sold 
by  him.  A  well  made  coat,  having  the  card  of  Morton  &  Chase 
on  it,  was  in  the  Hall;  but  as  it  was  not  entered  and  no  expla- 
nations made,  was  not  considered  within  rule. 

JOSIAH  LITTLE,  Chairman. 


CARPETINGS,  COUNTERPANES  AND  RUGS. 

The  Committee  on  Carpetings,  Rugs,  Counterpanes  and 
Quilts,  would  report ; — 

That  the  display  of  manufactured  carpets  was  very  small. 
The  first  premium  of  $5  was  awarded  to  G.  A.  Tapley,  of  Dan- 
vers,  who  exhibited  two  hundred  yards.  The  2nd  premium  of 
$3,  to  Mrs.  Offin  Boardman,  of  Amesbury,  for  a  list  carpet,  bril- 
liant colors  and  well  woven.  Gratuity  of  $1  to  Mary  Elwell, 
for  list  carpet.  Gratuity  of  §1  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Tilton,  for  a  list 
carpet,  there  not  being  a  requisite  quantity  for  premium. 

The  display  of  Rugs  was  large  and  good.  Some  of  them 
are  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.    The  1st  premium 
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awarded  to  Mary  A.  Merrill,  Newburyport,  for  a  landscape  rug 
made  of  rags,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  for  materials.  Mary  D. 
Hodge,  2nd  premium  on  rugs,  for  a  landscape  pattern.  Gratu- 
ity of  $1  to  Mrs.  John  Poor,  Newburyport,  for  a  wrought  rug. 
Gratuity  of  ^1  to  Mrs.  Sally  Choate,  Rockport,  for  two  braided 
rugs,  very  finely  done,  and  high  colors. 

Gratuity  on  rugs  to  the  following,  viz  : — 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cilley,  Salisbury,  braided  rug,  $1  00 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Wright,  Amesbury,     "        "  1  00 

Phebe  Newman,  Newbury,  "        "  1  00 

Hannah  T.  Weed,  Ipswich,  1  00 

Mary  A.  Smith,  West  Newbury,  50 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Morrill,  Salisbury,  75 

Mary  Elwell,  Newburyport,  4  rugs,  1  00 

In  Counterpanes,  Quilts,  <fec.,  the  Committee  would  state  that 
many  of  them  were  not  labelled  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
them,  however  worthy. 

The  1st  premium  was  awarded  to  Martha  L.  Woodbury, 
of  Hamilton,  2ud  premium  to  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hall,  of  West  New- 
bury. Mrs.  Jane  S.  George,  Newburyport,  2  quilts,  a  gratuity, 
of  $1.  Mrs.  Betsey  Stan  wood,  a  very  handsome  silk  quilt,  gra- 
tuity of  $1  50.  Hattie  E.  Jones,  6  years^^old,  Newburyport, 
for  a  quilt  made,  arranged  and  completed  by  herself,  $2,50. 

Also,  the  following  gratuities  : — 
Delia  C.  Noyes,  for  quilt,  50 

S.  E.  Kilborn,  "  50 

Ellen  M.  Rundlett,       ''  1  00 

Miss  Ann  T.  Chase,     "  1  00 

Mrs.  Eben  Safford        "  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Lowe,  Essex,  1  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Hale,  "  1  00 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Sargent,      "  1  CO 

With  the  above  our  duties  were  completed,  and  we  respect- 
fully submit  our  Report. 

E.  S.  SWEETSER,  Chairman. 
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ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  and  gratui- 
ties : — 

G-.  H.  Lyford,  Newburyport,  Buggy  Harness,  gratuity,  |2  00 
W.  H.  Balch,  Groveland,  1  pr  thick  boots,  1st  premium,  3  00 
Stickney  &  Co.,  Groveland,  1  pr  thick  boots,  2nd  do.  2  00 

E.  T.  Curtis,  Groveland,  2  pairs  Kip  boots,  gratuity,  2  00 
P.  Page,  Groveland,  1  pair  calf  boots,  1st  premium,  4  00 

Stickney  &  Co.,  Groveland,  1  pr  calf  boots,  2nd  do.  2  00 

W.  H.  Balch,  Groveland,  1  pair  calf  boots,  gratuity,  1  00 

P.  Page,  Groveland,  1  pair  youths'  kip  boots,  gratuity,  1  00 
E.  S.  Curtis,  Groveland,  1  pr  thick  brogans,  1st  premium,  2  00 
R.  H.  Page,  Groveland,  4  prs  boys'  unb'd  kip  brogans,  gra.  2  00 

C.  D.  Page,  Groveland,  1  pr  men's  cf  shoes,  1st  premium,  2  00 
Stickney  &  Co.,  Groveland,  1  pr  men's  cf  shoes,  gratuity,  1  00 
Daniel  Pingry,  Newburyport,  8  pairs  ladies'  boots  and 

shoes,  1st  premium,  2  00 

D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney,  Groveland,  3  pairs  calf  boots, 

gratuity,  2  00 

"W.  R.  Walker,  Groveland,  2  pairs  calf  boots,  gratuity,  2  00 
A.  J.  Huntress,  Groveland,  3  pairs  calf  boots,  do.  1  00 
Caroline  Plummer,  Newbury,  2  prs  knit  slippers,  do.  50 

WM.  N.  SPINNEY,  Chairman. 


*  ■»>^  »■ 


FANCY    WORK  AND   ALL   OTHER  ARTICLES    NOT 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  ABOVE. 

The  Committee  would  award  the  following  premiums  and 
gratuities,  viz : — 

Ann  A.  Knapp,  lace  work,  1st  premium,                             $3  00 

Miss  A.  M.  Shoof,  embroidered  skirt,  premium,                   2  00 
Misses  Ladd  &  Clement,  Haverhill,  best  display  bonnets, 

1st  premium,                                                              5  OO 

M.  G.  Morrill,  Newburyport,  do.  do.  do.  2nd  premium,      3  00 
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Fairbanks,  Paul  &  Co.,  Newburyport,  case  of  jewelry, 

gratuity,  3  00 

Lizzie  Dodge,  worsted  picture,  gratuity,  1  00 

A.  E.  Loud,  miniature  buggy,        "  1  00 

U.   E.  Moseley,  hair  jewelry,        "  1  00 

E.  Harding,  wigs  and  top  pieces,  "  1  00 

E.  Mixer,  embroidery,                     "  1  00 

Maria  D.  Haskell,  sliirts,                 "  1  00 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Howe,  2  oil  paintings  "  1  00 

Bricher  &  Perkins,  paintings,        "  1  00 

Sarah  C.  Adams,  wax  flowers  and  fruit,  gratuity,  1  00 

Martha  S.  Watts,  wax  fruit,  gratuity,  1  00 

John  Burrill  &  Co.,  frames,  &c.,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  A.  Home,  fancy  hair  work,      "  1  00 

Mary  C.  Putnam,  wrought  collar,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Davis,  embroidered  flannel,  gratuity,  1  00 
Mrs.  Curtis  French,  embroidered  child's  dress,  &c.,  gratu.  1  00 

Sarah  A.  Coolidge,  bonnet  and  flowers,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  T.  "W.  Sargent,  linen  table  covers,        "  1  00 

H.  T.  Crofoot,  book  binding,  gratuity,  1  QQ 

Moses  H.  Hale,  patent  ventilator,    "  1  00 

E.  Burrill,  Jr.,  drawing  of  cattle,    "  1  00 

E.  A.  Fifield,  embroidered  table  cover,  gratuity,  50 

F.  A.  Bagley,  three  pairs  pincers  from  one  piece  wood,  gra.  50 
J.  M.  Morse,  fancy  hair  work,  gratuity,  50 
S.  I.  Noyes,  "  "  "  50 
E.  H.  Aldrich,  ottoman  covering,  gratuity,  60 
L  H.  Silloway,  "  "  "  60 
Mrs.  R.  Fowler,  chair  covering,  &c.,  gratuity,  50 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Kelley,  "  "  »  50 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Frothingham,  "  "  50 
Lucy  Coffin,  lace  work,  gratuity,  50 
S.  L.  Butman,  wrought  collars,  gratuity,  50 
A.  0.  Haskell,  shell  frame  work,  "  50 
Lydia  Babson,  patch  work  table  cover,  gratuity,  50 
Misses  Stickney,  Georgetown,  worsted  work,  gratuity,  50 
Miss  A.  C.  Sargent,  wrought  undersleeves,  gratuity,  60 
Hattie  E.  Jones,  patch  work,  gratuity,  60 
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A.  E.  Moore,  crayon  drawing,  gratuity,  50 

Hiram  B.  Haskell,    "                   "  50 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Bassett,  prepared  bees'  wax,  gratuity,  50 

Martha  M.Kent,            "                "              '*  50 

M.  A.  Jordan,  lamp  map,  gratuity  50 

L.  A.  Hutchins,  embroidered  work,  gratuity,  50 

Sarah  Cloudman,  fancy  basket,               "  50 

Sarah  E.  Currier,  worsted  work,             "  50 

H.  E.  Harnding,                "                       "  50 

E.  S.  Packer,  crewel  work,                      "  50 

C.  A.  Perkins,  fancy  table,                      "  50 

John  Dickens,  ship  Matilda,                    "  50 

S.  A.  Cummins,  Danvers,  improved  leather  splitter,  gratuity,  50 

Mary  A.  Fellows,  children's  dresses,  "  50 

C.  Nelson,  Georgetown,  wrought  collar,  "  50 

A.  W.  Collins,  Salisbury,             "  "  50 

A.  L.  Harris,  wreath  artificial  silk  flowers,  "  50 

E.  S.  Alexander,  chair  covers,  "  50 

Mrs.  M.  Atkinson,  ottoman  cover,  "  50 

Mary  E.  Conner,         "            "  "  50 

Mrs.  S.  Coonley,  embroidered  chair  bottom,  "  50 

P.  S.  Barker,  embroidered  flannel  dresses,  "  50 

H.  Lunt,  yeast  cakes,  "  50 

Luther  Dame,  writing  desk,  "  50 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Gunnison,  wrought  skirt,  "  50 

Misses  Patten,  embroidered  skirt,  "  50 

S.  E.  Kilborn,  patch  work,  "  50 

Mary  C.  Noyes,  wrought  cape,  "  50 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merrill,  Salisbury,  mat,  "  60 

Hannah  S.  Merrill,        "          knit  cover,  '*  50 

Harriet  Reed,  wrought  handkerchief,  "  50 

R.  F.  Currier,  embroidered  flannel,  "  50 

Mary  Raynes,  pillow  case,  "  50 

Mary  Flanders,  ladies'  indispensable,  "  50 

In  the  250  entries,  many  of  them  containing  several  articles 

each,  and  only  about  sixty  dollars  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 

committee,  we  had  no  enviable  task  to  award,  even  to  our  own 

satisfaction,  the  appropriate  premiums.    Among  the  whole  there 
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was  hardly  a  single  article  that  did  not  deserve  commendation, 
at  least  for  industry  and  effort. 

The  articles  were  principally  made  by  females,  and  they  prove 
to  us  that  250  pairs  of  hands  in  the  county  of  Essex  had  not 
been  idle  all  the  preceding  year.  A  few  of  the  more  substan- 
tial articles  were  by  men,  which  evinced  skill  and  science. 
Some  horse  shoes,  by  a  citizen  of  Newburyport,  were  good;  but 
the  Committee  thought  would  have  been  better  without  paint. 
Some  machines  which  were  presented,  may  prove  to  be  valuable 
and  useful  improvements  on  further  trial,  but  the  Committee,  on 
such  a  hasty  examination,  had  no  opportunity  to  test  their 
merits.  We  thought  the  workmanship  was  certainly  creditable, 
and  the  inventions  might  prove  to  be  useful  to  the  public  and 
profitable  to  their  inventors. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  heights  and  distances,  presented 
by  a  gentleman  of  Newburyport,  was  a  very  nice  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  an  improvement  on  former  instruments  ;  but 
as  one  of  the  Committee  had  had  brought  to  his  attention  an 
instrument  which  he  thought  would  surpass  it  in  practical 
use,  they  thought  best  to  postpone  any  special  award  till  the 
instruments  should  be  more  thoroughly  tested.  A  shoemakers' 
leather-splitting  machine  was  in  advance  of  those  which  have 
been  in  use  for  some  years,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  a 
premium.  A  miniature  church,  covered  with  moss,  for  its  very 
perfect  architectural  proportion,  attracted  attention. 

If  the  articles  entered  were  not  as  numerous  as  in  former 
years,  they  were,  as  a  general  remark,  designed  for  more  useful 
purposes.  We  were  happy  to  see  some  of  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  for  adults  of  both  sexes  and  for  chil- 
dren made  in  a  very  neat  and  fancy  style.  Domestic  industry  is 
always  agreeable,  and  always  commands  respect ;  but  it  should 
be  rightly  directed,  and  for  this  purpose,  judicious  domestic  edu- 
cation is  required.  Industry  may  be  misdirected  and  applied 
to  objects  of  imaginary  or  conventional  value  only. 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  we  should  entrench  a  little  upon 
the  rights  of  our  fair  friends.  Is  there  not  an  undue  proportion 
of  valuable  time  of  the  daughters  of  Essex  spent  in  learning 
and  practicing  music  ?  No  one  is  more  fond  of  music  than  our- 
selves; but  we  think  a  great  deal  of  what  is  meant  for  music  on 
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the  piano-forte  is  not  such,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  it  might  be 
dispensed  with  ■without  any  great  detriment  to  the  community. 
If  the  notes  on  the  piano  which  have  been  in  a  measure  wasted 
could  be  changed  into  stitches,  and  the  time  and  patience  which 
have  been  spent  on  this  instrument  be  applied  to  the  needle, 
would  it  not  have  much  better  fitted  the  authors  for  the  duties 
of  life  ? — fitted  them  for  the  cares  and  exigencies,  and  pleasures, 
too,  of  a  rising  family?  If  nine-tenths  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments now  practised  upon  only  to  give  pain  and  disgust  to 
friends  and  acquaintances,  could  be  turned  into  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  the  same  time  and  attention  given  to  them  that  are 
now  given  to  the  piano-forte,  we  opine  there  would  not  be  so 
much  complaint  of  "  hard  times."  If  there  should  not  be  quite 
so  much  variety  in  the  music  of  the  machines,  it  would  be  far 
more  agreeable  to  a  sensible  husband.  The  times,  instead  of 
being  hard,  would  be  easy  ;  the  highway  of  life  would  be  trav- 
eled together  with  pleasure;  and,  under  Providence,  they  might 
bid  defiance  to  any  convulsions  in  the  commercial  world,  or  any 
tightness  in  the  money  market. 

R.  A.  MERRIAM,  Chairman. 


FARMS. 

I  know  that  truth  lies  in  facts,  and  not  in  my  mind  which  judges  of  them  ■  and 
that  the  less  of  myself  I  pat  in  the  opinions  I  form,  the  surer  1  am  to  approach 
the  truth.— -M.  Emile. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society,  have  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
afforded  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  regret  that 
their  observations  have  not  been  more  extensive,  and  that  no 
farms  have  been  entered  for  premium.  The  task  assigned  them 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  and  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  ail  duties  imposed  upon  members  of  the  Society.  With- 
out in  any  way  appearing  before  the  agricultural  community  as 
a  commission  of  investigation,  they  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
such  information  of  a  practical  character  as  may  be  of  service 
to  those  who  would  learn  from  experience  ;  and  they  feel  that 
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no  occupation  presents  so  many  objects  of  deep  and  abiding 
interest  as  that  which  connects  man  intimately  with  nature,  and 
establishes  his  dependence  upon  her  variety  and  her  mysteries. 
The  success  of  the  farmer,  who,  with  unwearied  diligence  and 
instinctive  sagacity,  appeals  to  the  uncertain  soil  and  the  chang- 
ing seasons  for  his  reward,  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
question  of  ordinary  business.  For  it  brings  before  the  mind 
all  those  associations  and  those  strong  bonds  which  bind  men 
to  the  earth  as  a  great  parent,  and  it  arouses  within  us  those 
sentiments  which  have  filled  the  breasts  of  all  who  have  sought 
relief  from  the  perplexing  cares  of  life,  in  the  simple,  healthful 
and  refreshing  pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  a  relief  perhaps  deemed 
visionary  by  him  whose  daily  toil  has  become  a  burthen,  but 
most  truly  sweet  to  him  who  exchanges  but  for  an  hour  the 
fever  of  the  counting-room,  or  the  bar,  or  the  forum,  for  the  even 
pulse  which  marks  the  equanimity  and  strength  caught  from  the 
broad  earth  and  the  overarching  sky  ;  a  relief,  too,  which  the 
practical  farmer  would  appreciate  if  he  would  desert  his  acres 
for  a  season,  and  take  his  stand  in  the  narrow  and  crowded  and 
hurried  spheres  of  more  restless  life.  The  man  who  is  called 
upon  to  witness  the  agricultural  operations  of  a  community,  has, 
therefore  a  higher  satisfaction  than  any  mere  survey  of  business 
can  give ;  he  lays  up  a  store  of  pleasant  associations,  and  culti- 
vates tastes  which  may  perhaps  give  him  hours  of  pleasure,  as 
they  have  many  a  man  before  him. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  these  feelings  filled  the  mind  of  that 
enlightened  farmer,  true  patriot  and  distinguished  statesman, 
who,  amid  the  cares  of  life,  found  repose  on  his  farm  in  Essex 
county,  and  who,  as  the  first  President  of  our  Society,  intro- 
duced the  plan  of  duties  which  have  this  year  devolved  upon 
us.  For  a  long  time,  now  more  than  thirty  years,  the  discharge 
of  the  work  connected  with  the  viewing  of  farms,  has  been 
among  the  most  agreeable  incidents  of  the  Society  ;  and  the 
statements  of  our  farmers,  and  the  reports  upon  their  farms,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  our  papers.  We  remember  with 
pleasure  the  accounts  given  of  farms  in  Andover,  West  New- 
bury, Newbury,  Danvers,  Hamilton,  Ipswich,  Salem,  and  many 
other  towns ;  and  we  remember,  too,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  lessons  derived  from  these  records  of  experience. 
And  we  regret  that  of  late  years,  the  statements  presented  have 
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been  so  meagre,  and  the  number  of  applicants  for  premiums  so 
small,  that  a  change  of  plan  has  been  suggested,  by  which  some 
specific  object,  and  not  an  entire  farm  with  all  its  various  oper- 
ations, should  be  brought  before  the  Committee.  We  would 
most  earnestly  urge  upon  our  farmers,  a  return  to  the  interest 
felt  in  this  matter  formerly,  with  the  assurance  that  no  question 
in  agriculture  is  more  important  than  that  which  involves  the 
general  management  of  the  farm,  and  throws  light  upon  any 
system  which  can  be  applied  to  this  great  branch  of  business. 
For,  although  the  mode  of  reclaiming  a  swamp  may  be  the  same 
throughout  New  England  ;  although  drainage  may  be  adopted 
in  one  state,  county  or  town,  as  well  as  in  another  ;  although 
the  application  of  manures  to  different  soils  may  admit  of  some 
universal  rule,  still  there  are  no  two  farms  whose  capacities  and 
resources  are  precisely  alike,  and  to  which  one  system  of  man- 
agement can  be  applied.  Size,  soil,  condition,  location,  all  com- 
bine to  prevent  this;  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  farming  is  that  which  teaches  us  how  to 
avail  ourselves  of  those  resources  which  are  contained,  in  every 
variety  of  combination,  in  the  thirty-five  thousand  farms  into 
which  our  Commonwealth  is  divided.  The  true  value  of  this 
will  be  fully  understood,  when  we  remember  that  one  farmer 
fails  because  he  never  ascertains  the  true  intention  of  his  farm, 
never  learns  how  to  make  the  most  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  another 
succeeds  on  the  same  tract  of  land,  because  he  comprehends 
how  it  can  best  be  managed  in  all  its  parts  so  as  to  make  a 
symmetrical  and  profitable  system. 

We  have  been  invited  during  the  last  year  to  visit  three  farms 
in  the  county,  not  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  a  premium,  but 
for  the  sake  of  instruction  and  gratification.  Each  farm  is 
truly  remarkable  in  its  way,  and  we  consider  it  quite  a  misfor- 
tune that  circumstances  well  understood  by  every  property- 
holder  in  this  country,  have  prevented  our  obtaining  an  accurate 
and  systematic  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  pro- 
fit and  loss,  the  cost  of  this  crop  and  that,  in  a  word,  the  true 
economy  of  each.  The  merchant  can  tell  you  the  earnings  of  his 
ship,  the  manufacturer  may  proclaim  with  impunity  the  profits  of 
his  mill,  but  the  farmer  upon  whose  property  the  eye  of  the  whole 
community  is  fixed,  is  tormented  by  a  system  of  espionage  which 
makes  him  the  prey  of  assessors,  and  throws  the  great  burthen  of 
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taxation  on  his  shoulders,  because  his  estate  is  real,  and  because 
he  is  less  likely  than  almost  any  other  member  of  society  to  be 
compelled  to  avail  himself  of  those  institutions  which  have 
received  the  peculiar  prefix  of  civil.     But  to  our  farms. 

The  first  farm  to  which  the  Committee  were  invited,  was  the 
estate   of  Wm.   Sutton  of  South  Danvers,     It  contains  about 
four  hundred  acres,  extending  nearly  one  mile  from  his  resi- 
dence towards  Lynn,  and  has  mostly  been  reclaimed  from  a 
rough  pasture  condition  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.     The 
cultivated  land  lies  in  the  level  intervals  and  upon  the  hill-sides 
between  rough  ledges  of  rocks,  and  has  been  judiciously  cleared 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  hay  and  root   crops,  the  former  of 
which  is  usually  very  abundant.     The  orchards  are  in  a  neat 
and  thrifty  condition  and  contain  the  choicest  apple  and  pear 
trees.     The  products  of  the  last  season  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty   tons  of   hay,  three  thousand  bushels  of  roots,   carrots, 
turnips,  beets,  &c.,  forty  barrels  of  apples,  forty  bushels  of  pears, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn.     The  amount  of 
land   under  immediate  cultivation  is  fourteen  acres,  and  the 
amount  devoted  to  grass  is  eighty-five  acres.     The  remainder  is 
still  used  for  pasturage,  and  serves  to  keep  about  twenty-five 
head  of  cattle.     The  farm  is  fenced  mostly  with  stone  fences, 
which  are  carefully  kept  in  good  order.     The  farm  buildings 
and  the  supply  of  farming  implements,  are  well  worth  the  exam- 
ination of  every  farmer  in  the  county.     The  barns,  stables, 
yards,  cellars,  sheds,  shops  and  tool  and  storehouses  are  all 
models  in  their  way.     A  complete  outfit  of   tools  is   neatly 
arranged  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  near  by  is  a  well  ordered 
workshop  in  which  necessary  repairs  can  be  made.    Everything 
is  kept  in  its  place.     In  the  cellars  and  yards  every  spot  is 
appropriated  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  the  most  convenient 
arrangements  are  made  for  cattle  and  poultry  as  well  as  for  the 
collection  of  manure — that  most  important  branch  of  all  good 
farming.     We  consider  the  construction  of  Gen.  Sutton's  barn 
so  good,  that  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  farmer  who 
would  make  the  most  of  the  natural  advantages  his  farm  affords 
for  the  location  of  his  buildings.     And  we  would  also  commend 
the  system,  order  and  neatness  of  all  his  farming  apparatus,  as 
indispensable  to  really  economical  and  profitable  husbandry. 
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The  next  farm  visited  by  us  was  the  Danvers  Town  Farm, 
situated  in  a  very  unpropitious  region  near  Lynnfield,  and  car- 
ried on  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  capable  and  industrious 
farmers  in  our  county.  He  has  furnished  us  with  his  own  state- 
ment, which  we  consider  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  report 
He  says  : — 

"  In  the  programme  of  premiums  oifered  the  present  year,  I 
notice  it  is  said,  '  any  person  desirous  of  having  his  farm 
inspected  may,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  have  it  visited 
and  reported  upon  by  the  Committee,  without  entering  the  same 
for  premium.' 

It  was  with  this  view  that  I  invited  you  to  visit  the  Danvers 
Town  Farm,  which  has  been  under  my  care  as  master  of  the 
almshouse,  since  1850 — not  that  I  think  of  placing  the  same  in 
competition  with  many  of  the  fine  farms  in  the  county,  favored 
with  natural  advantages  and  superior  means  of  culture — but  to 
show  what  can  be  done  by  persevering  industry,  on  a  soil  most 
repulsive  and  forbidding  in  its  aspect  for  purposes  of  farming. 
This  farm  when  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  town,  contained 
about  two  hundred  acres,  and  was  considered  valuable  chiefly 
for  the  wood  growing  thereon.  This,  as  I  am  informed,  was 
about  fifty  years  since.  Sufficient  wood  and  timber  was,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  cut  and  sold  to  pay  the  original  purchase. 
The  buildings  on  the  farm  were  old  and  inconvenient.  The 
town  poor,  numbering  about  sixty,  were  transferred  to  the  farm, 
and  were  employed  as  best  they  might  be. 

Thus  matters  remained  until  1844,  when  the.  town  determined 
to  remove  the  old  buildings  and  to  erect  new  ones,  better  fitted 
for  the  purpose.  The  amount  appropriated  and  applied  to  this 
object  was  twelve  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  town  has  since 
had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  its  poor  are  as  well  provided 
for  as  their  condition  will  admit. 

Of  the  farm,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  still  remain 
to  wood,  and  there  is  now  a  growth  upon  it  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  cords  to  the  acre.  There  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
acres  of  meadow  and  swamp  land,  which  are  used  to  furnish 
materials  for  making  manure,  and  coarse  fodder  for  the  stalls. 
Some  of  the  lands  have  been  reclaimed  by  drainage  and  top- 
dressing,  so  as  to  afford  good  crops  of  the  best  English  hay. 
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The  remaining  lands  under  cultivation,  are  hard  gravelly  fields 
kept  in  a  productive  condition  by  constant  culture,  and  by  a 
liberal  application  of  manure,  made  upon  the  farm.  In  making 
the  manure  we  have  freely  commanded  the  services  of  the  hog 
— from  fifty  to  eighty  of  which  have  been  constantl}''  kept  on 
the  place,  until  their  number  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  hog 
cholera,  so  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
last  season.  In  addition  to  the  materials  taken  from  the  mead- 
ows, wc  collect  charcoal  dust,  saw  dust,  and  the  oflfal  from 
slaughter  houses,  all  of  which  is  thrown  to  the  hogs.  In 
this  way  we  have  made  annually  about  two  hundred  cords  of 
manure,  well  composted,  and  liberally  applied  to  the  land.  We 
usually  plough  our  land  in  the  autumn,  covering  the  manure 
deeply,  and  plough  again  in  the  spring,  in  order  to  mix  and 
pulverize  thoroughly  the  soil  and  the  manure.  We  find  under 
this  treatment  our  crops  range  from  50  to  85  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  to  the  acre — the  crops  this  year  averaging  more  than  60 
bushels,  though  planted  on  very  shallow  gravelly  land.  Our 
rye  has  yielded  more  than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  although 
the  crop  for  the  present  year,  on  twelve  acres,  ranges  from 
twelve  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  owing  to  the  bad  weather 
at  the  time  of  harvesting.  Taking  the  present  year  with  the 
seven  preceding,  the  average  yield  of  rye  is  a  fraction  over 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  have  raised  over  two  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Thirty  acres  of  grass  land 
yield  forty-five  tons  of  English  hay.  And  we  raise  vegetables 
enough  to  supply,  a  family  of  sixty  persons. 
Respectfully  Yours,  &c., 

ADINO  PAGE." 
We  would  add  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Page,  that  the  farm 
under  his  care  gave  evidence  of  prudent  and  economical  culti- 
vation. His  system  of  manufacturing  manure  is  certainly  most 
effectual  in  supplying  compost  heaps  which  any  farmer  might 
envy  ;  and  that  he  has  applied  them  well  is  fully  attested  by 
the  luxuriant  fields  which  he  has  brought  out  of  the  swamps 
and  gravelly  plains  which  compose  the  farm.  The  expense  of 
this  we  did  not  ascertain — but  we  can  conceive  that  almost  any 
outlay  in  this  direction,  would  be  attended  with  an  ultimate 
reward.    We  look  upon  the  operations  of  Mr.  Page,  as  a  fine 
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illustration  of  the  application  of  good  practical  agriculture 
under  great  obstacles,  and  of  the  success  which  follows  careful 
tillage. 

We  visited  lastly  the  well  known  farm  of  Horace  Ware,  sit- 
uated in  Marblehead,  containing  about  one  hundred  acres,  and 
stretching  from  the  road  between  Marblehead  and  Lynn  to  the  sea 
shore.a  parallelogram  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  in  depth. 
The  location  of  the  farm  is  very  beautiful,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea,  and  affording  fields  admirably  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation. The  farm  buildings  are  judiciously  located  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  estate,  being  easy  of  access  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  affording  convenient  accommodation  for  all  that  is 
needed  in  extensive  operations.  Short  distances  for  the  travel 
of  laborers  and  for  the  transportation  of  manure,  is  evidently 
one  of  Mr.  Ware's  principles  of  farming.  Luxuriant  orchards 
surround  the  buildings,  and  give  evidence  of  skilful  manage- 
ment. The  crop  of  apples  even  this  season,  unpropitious  as  it 
has  been,  was  very  fair. 

The  collection  and  use  of  manure  is  an  important  item  in  Mr. 
Ware's  system  of  farming.  His  large  and  thrifty  fields  of 
onions,  his  crops  of  corn  and  rye  and  roots,  his  abundant  yield 
of  grass,  all  tell  that  he  has  discovered  the  secret  of  agricul- 
ture. His  proximity  to  the  sea  enables  him  to  obtain  one  of 
the  best  and  most  permanent  fertilizers,  but  sea  and  land  both 
are  compassed  to  furnish  him  with  the  foundation  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  information  he  has  afforded  the  Committee  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  and  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  is  valuable  as  bearing  upon  this  one 
point,  the  proper  mode  Of  fertilizing  as  understood  by  a  suc- 
cessful practical  farmer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  Mr.  Ware's 
crops.  Whatever  they  may  have  been  in  times  past,  they  have 
enabled  him  to  bring  a  difficult  tract  of  land,  acre  by  acre,  into 
high  cultivation,  by  means  of  good  drainage  and  careful  enrich- 
ing. And  if,  as  we  have  been  told  in  another  sphere  in  life, — 
"  success  is  a  duty" — in  agriculture  it  is  also  a  recommendation 
which  ought  to  give  value  to  the  opinions  and  operations  of  him 
who  secures  it. 

We  have  endeavored  to  lay  before  the  Society,  such  facts  and 
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sues:estions  as  we  have  obtained  from  the  farms  visited  durinsr 
the  last  season.  We  desired  that  they  should  be  more  explicit. 
The  value  of  experience  in  agriculture,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated,  even  by  those  who  look  to  science  for  a  complete 
regeneration  of  the  whole  farming  world.  We  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  undervalue  the  labors  of  those  diligent  chemists  and 
geologists  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  examinations  of  soils 
and  of  those  chemical  affinities  which  may  make  the  "  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose."  "We  are  perfectly  willing  to  believe  that 
a  system  of  agriculture  may  be  drawn  from  books,  during  the 
dull  hours  of  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  applied  to  the  hardest  soil 
of  England,  as  the  author  of  "  Talpa,  or  the  Chronicles  of  a 
Clay  Farm,"  professes  to  have  done.  We  are  willing  to  give 
all  due  credit  to  those  who  would  tell  us  by  theory  what  ma- 
nures are  adapted  to  one  soil,  and  what  to  another  ;  what  to 
trees  and  what  to  potatoes.  We  have  entire  respect  for  the 
Liebigs,  and  Ilitchcocks,  and  Jacksous,  who  are  led  through 
the  subtlest  channels  of  science  to  the  investigation  of  the  ca- 
pacities and  necessities  of  soils  and  crops.  But  we  cannot  foro-et 
the  thousand  valuable  facts  which  can  be  obtained  only  from 
those  who  have  hardened  their  hands  in  the  practical  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  The  paleness  of  the  laboratory  may  be  very 
well  in  its  place,  but  the  flush  of  the  field  comes  with  its  many 
claims  for  attention,  comes  as  one  with  authority.  There  are 
many  facts  in  scientific  agriculture,  interesting  enough  in  them- 
selves, but  having  little  to  do  with  the  great  work  of  agricul- 
ture as  a  branch  of  business.  All  the  science  in  the  world  would 
not  teach  us  that  salt  is  a  good  manure  for  asparagus,  and  were 
it  not  for  experience,  perhaps  empirical  in  itself,  the  gardener 
might  wait  forever  without  discovering  the  best  mode  of  raising 
this  valuable  esculent.  Physiology  and  anatomy  are  two  highly 
interesting  branches  of  medical  science,  but  let  me  ask  any  one 
if  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
liver,  would  be  of  any  service  to  him  were  he  shaking  to  pieces 
with  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  which  experience  teaches  him 
quinine  alone  will  cure  ?  And  yet  all  the  physiology  and  anat- 
omy in  the  world,  would  never  teach  mankind  that  quinine  is  a 
specific  in  fever  and  ague — no  more  would  all  the  chemical 
analyses  that  ever  puzzled  and  mystified  the  most  dilligent 
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student,  teacli  us  that  salt  is  good  for  a  bed  of  asparagus. 
Liebig  might  discourse  from  the  winter  to  the  summer  solstice 
upon  the  relations  between  manures  and  soils  ;  upon  phosphates 
and  super-phosphates  ;  upon  silex  and  ammonia  and  carbon, 
and  the  long  list  of  salts,  and  we  might  all  sit  and  listen  while 
the  spring  months  were  flying  away  from  us,  but  could  he  tell 
us  whether  to  sow  our  carrots  early  or  late  ;  whether  we  should 
manure  our  potatoes  in  the  hill  or  broadcast ;  whether  barn- 
yard manure  or  muscle  bed  will  give  us  the  best  onions  ;  whether 
we  should  plough  our  grass  lands  in  the  autumn  or  spring  ; 
where  we  should  plant  our  squashes,  and  where  our  corn  and 
our  carrots ;  how  to  put  in  our  seed  so  as  to  secure  the  most 
abundant  harvest?  We  may  listen  day  after  day,  to  the  botan- 
ical lore  of  the  enthusiastic  Gray,  but  while  we  listen,  will  not 
his  triticum  repens,  better  known  among  us  farmers,  as  twitch 
grass,  choke  our  fields,  for  all  the  knowledge  he  can  give  us 
with  regard  to  its  eradication  ?  The  learning  of  Agassiz  may 
enable  him  to  tell  us  the  very  year  in  the  world's  existence, 
when  in  the  classes  of  animals,  the  genus  Bos  came  in  its  natural 
order  ;  but  will  he  inform  us  how  to  tell  a  good  cow  from  a 
bad  one  ?  We  would  not  underrate  science  ;  neither  would  we 
overrate  it.  We  are  confident  no  farmer  of  Essex  county  will 
think  lightly  of  intelligence  and  education  when  he  remembers 
that  Pickering  and  Colman  belong  to  their  number,  and  have 
left  behind  them  their  teachings  and  example.  No  farmer  of . 
Massachusetts  will  disparage  the  benefits  of  careful  education 
to  an  agricultural  community,  when  we  have  intrusted  for  years, 
the  interests  of  this  great  branch  of  industry  to  the  care  of  our 
Lowells,  our  Warrens,  our  Everetts,  our  Quincys,  our  Win- 
throps,  names  which  have  given  a  distinction  to  Massachusetts 
agriculture,  compared  with  which  the  annual  ploughing  of  the 
Chinese  emperors  for  thousands  of  centuries,  even  before  the 
days  of  Moses,  is  a  mere  farce. 

But  there  is  an  amount  of  practical  knowledge  based  on 
the  experience  of  hard  working,  successful,  practical  farmers, 
without  which  all  the  theory  in  the  world  is  but  a  glittering 
show.  An  intelligent  farmer  walks  through  your  field  of  onions, 
and  he  tells  you  how  you  can  gather  your  crop,  so  that  all  the 
"  bull  necks"  in  the  field  mav  be  made  to  swell  out  into  fair  and 
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marketable  proportions.  Did  he  learn  this  from  theory,  or  from 
his  own  sunburnt  experience  ?  You  have  a  field  which  you  wish 
to  lay  down  to  grass,  and  are  in  doubt  whether  to  sow  rye,  barley 
or  oats,  or  neither  with  your  seed  :  it  is  your  experienced  neigh- 
bor whose  land  lies  next  to  yours  and  who  is  subjected  to  the  same 
influences,  who  can  give  you  the  advice  you  need.  A  cunning 
gardener  discovers  that  bone  manure  will  bring  his  fruit  trees 
into  thrifty  bearing,  and  science  says  it  is  all  due  to  the  phos- 
phates. But  who  did  the  business,  science  or  the  gardener? 
It  is  the  collection  of  facts  after  all  which  must  to  a  great  degree 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  useful  agricultural  literature.  It  is 
actual  experience  which  is  to  tell  us  how  we  can  reclaim  the 
moss-grown  pastures  and  drain  the  cold  wet  meadows  of  Essex 
county  most  economically  and  profitably.  It  is  experience 
•which  teaches  the  best  modes  of  applying  manures,  of  feeding 
cattle,  of  carrying  on  the  detail  of  the  farm  ;  and  it  is  experi- 
ence which  we  would  obtain  in  our  examination  of  the  farms 
of  this  county.  That  which  is  learned  from  the  soil  has  a  prac- 
tical application  which  gives  it  a  substantial  importance.  The 
knowledge  imparted  by  a  system  of  agricultural  education, 
receives  its  highest  value  from  that  branch  of  the  work  which 
is  based  on  actual  labor.  The  merchant  learns  his  business  in 
the  counting-room,  the  lawyer  in  his  office,  the  physician  in  his 
practice,  the  farmer  in  his  field  ;  and  while  we  welcome  every 
ray  of  light  which  science  throws  upon  our  calling,  we  would 
most  earnestly  urge  the  practical  agriculturist  to  preserve 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the  observations  Avhich  he  naturally 
makes  in  his  daily  toil.  We  need  an  agricultural  literature  like 
this,  not  loosely  prepared,  but  arranged  with  intelligence  and 
care,  and  based  upon  a  proper  application  of  science  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  farmers  that  every  opinion  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  may  not  be  valuable,  and  that  an  experiment 
may  not  be  useful,  even  if  months  were  employed  in  making  it. 
No  business  requires  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  what  is 
past,  and  so  ready  an  acceptance  of  what  is  to  come,  as  farming 
— for  in  none  are  there  such  opportunities  for  that  progress, 
which,  to  be  well  made,  must  be  based  upon  the  failures  and 
successes  of  those  who  have  preceded  us.     Columbus  undoubt- 
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edly  caught  the  idea  of  a  new  hemisphere  from  the  half-formed 
theories    contained    in    musty     ancestral    manuscripts ;    and 
many  a  crude  experiment,  long  since  forgotten  because  never 
properly  made,  may  suggest  an  opening  to  an  entire  new  world 
of  rich  and  valuable  knowledge  in  agriculture.     In  the  use  of 
labor,  in  the  management  of  the  land,  in  the  application  of 
manures,  therefore,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  sound 
agricultural  education,  knowledge  is  indeed  power,  and  wealth 
also;  and  we  mean  by  knowledge  that  kind  of  information 
which  belongs  especially  to  a  good  farmer.     Farming  is  no 
hap-hazard  occupation.      There   are   indeed  certain   elements 
upon  which  it  depends,  which  are  beyond  man's  control,  and 
which  he  can  only  watch  and  obey  to  tlie  best  of  his  ability. 
But  while  the  seasons  are  uncertain,  while  the  sun  is  capricious 
and  the  "  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  the  ingenuity  of  man 
is  more  especially  called  upon  to  give  exactness  and  certainty 
to  the  whole  business  of  agriculture.     Burke  says  : — "  I  have 
been  a  farmer  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  it  is  a  trade  the  most 
precarious  in  its  advantages,  the  most  liable  to  losses,  and  the 
least  profitable  of  any  that  is  carried  on.     It  requires  ten  times 
more  of  labor,  of  vigilance,  of  attention,  of  skill,  and  let  me 
add,  of  good  fortune  also,  to  carry  on  the  business  with  success, 
than  what  belongs  to  any  other  trade."     If  this  be  so,  how 
powerfully  is  the  farmer  appealed  to,  to  bring  an  exact  education 
to  his  work  !     How  necessary  it  becomes  that  his  labor  should 
be  something  more  than  the  mere  application  of  brute  force  to 
subduing  the  soil !     And  when  we  remember  that  amidst  all  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  while  the  rich  find  their  fortunes  flying 
away  from  them,  and  the  laborer  is  starving,  while  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  stand  with  folded  arms,  waiting  to  see  what 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  our  country  are  to  do  for 
their  relief,  the  farmer  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that 
he  belongs  to  a  class  whom  panics  seldom  reach,  and  whose 
expansions   and  contractions  are  hardly  perceptible — a  class 
more  sure  of  comfort  and  a  rational  subsistence  than  any  other 
in  the  world.     Such  a  calling  as  this  deserves  the  most  patient 
observation,  the  most  careful  experiments,  the  most  accurate 
record,  at  the  hands  of  all  immediately  engaged  in  it,  and  the 
most  profound  investigations  which  science  can  bestow  upon  it. 
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For  agriculture  never  faileth.  Whether  there  be  manufactures, 
they  may  cease  ;  whether  there  be  commerce,  it  may  vanish 
away.  But  so  long  as  man  has  a  home  and  a  country,  he  must 
recognize  his  dependence  upon  the  soil,  and  he  must  feel  that  an 
occupation  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society,  and  produces 
the  yeomanry  of  every  nation,  is  worthy  of  his  highest  powers 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

The  agricultural  education,  of  which  we  speak  as  so  important 
to  the  farmer  and  so  indispensable  in  his  preparation  for  his 
high  calling,  must  begin  early  in  life.     The  old  adage  that  "  the 
poet  is  born,  not  made,"  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  farmer. 
There  is  a  love  of  country  which  must  be  inhaled  with  the 
breath  of  childhood.     There  is  a  familiarity  with  the  commonest 
affairs  of  rural  life,  with  the  stones  and  the  sods,  with  the 
grasses  and  fruits,,  with  the  habits  of  animals,  and  with  what 
may  be  called  the  functions  of  agricultural  existence,  which  no 
devotion  to  natural  history,  no  analysis  of  soils  and  manures 
can  ever  give.     Nature  is  very  coy.     She  is  not  to  be  wooed 
and  won  at  a  distance.     She  asks  for  no  blind  admiration.     But 
that  acquaintance  with  her  which  will  induce  her  to  *'  yield  up 
all  her  secret  store,"  must  begin  when  the  powers  are  yet  tender 
and  willing  to  be  moulded  by  her  influences,  and  when  the  feel- 
ings are  moved  by  her  faintest  touch.     She  requires  a  quick 
response.     And  that  response  she  gets  only  from  those  who  sit 
early  at  her  feet,  and  learn  her  wisdom  while  yet  young.    It  is 
astonishing  how  keen  man's  instincts  become  under  her  teach- 
ings.    The  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  are  not 
quicker  to  recognize  her  changes  than  is  man,  when  he  is  devoted 
to  her  cause.     Wo  may  be  told  that  John  hates  the  sunrise  and 
the  sweet  morning  air  of  summer,  because  they  but  open  to 
him  another  day  of  toil.    But  take  John  into  the  noonday  labors 
of  a  crowded  city,  and  see  how  heart-sick  he  will  become  for 
the  habits  and  the  whole  aspect  of  his  ancestral  acres.    He  has 
genuine  love  for  the  country,  in  all  its  very  slightest  movements. 
So,  too,  of  his  observance  of  natural  phenomena.     All  the  me- 
teorological tables  and  theories  of  storms  in  the  world  are  not 
so  serviceable  as  his  knowledge  of  the  "  face  of  the  sky,"  got 
by  gazing  tliere.     It  is  with  the  very  dawn  of  our  existence  that 
those  powers  begin  to  be  cultivated,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
17 
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of  success  in  agriculture.  And  if  we  will  but  look  beneath  the 
hard  exterior  which  is  too  often  perhaps  acquired  by  constant 
toil,  we  shall  find  those  faculties  and  sensibilities  to  which  we 
have  referred,  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  farmer,  and  which 
are  the  rudiments  of  a  good  agricultural  education. 

If  our  farmers  would  bear  this  in  miiul,  if  they  would  really 
recognize  how  much  more  substantial  are  the  simple  tastes 
which  they  acquire  than  the  nervous  pleasures  of  more  active 
life,  if  they  would  remember  how  much  more  certain  are  their 
moderate  gains  than  the  inflated  promises  of  more  hazardous 
business,  they  would  dedicate  their  sons  with  peculiar  care  to 
the  soil.  Education,  which  is  now  considered  a  means  of  eleva- 
tion above  rural  callings,  would  be  considered  merely  as  a  part 
of  the  preparation  for  a  proper  discharge  of  those  callings. 
Those  glittering  temptations  which  turn  men  from  steady,  hard, 
and  honest  industry  into  what  are  deemed  easier  paths  of  wealth 
and  honors,  would  all  be  powerless.  We  should  seldom  witness 
that  dismal  picture,  now  too  often  seen,  of  a  young  man  toiling 
wearily  and  heavily  in  the  pulpit  or  the  schoolroom,  in  the 
counting-house  or  at  the  bar,  while  his  father's  cornfields  are 
suffering  for  the  want  of  his  sturdy  arm,  and  the  world  has  lost 
a  good  farmer  and  gained  nothing.  But  upon  the  second  nature 
which  the  boy  has  acquired  by  his  early  associations,  a  system 
of  judicious  education  would  engraft  the  principles  of  the  best 
modes  of  successful  practical  agriculture.  It  is  for  such  as  he 
that  colleges  of  agriculture  may  with  propriety  be  endowed. 
It  is  to  this  class  that  the  special  training  of  farm  schools  be- 
long, just  as  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  each 
finds  his  proper  place  of  culture.  And  it  is  by  filling  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges  from  this  class,  that  their  true 
advantages  can  be  ascertained. 

Take  such  a  person  as  we  have  described,  one  who  has  been 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  agriculture,  and  has  been  taught  to 
believe  that  his  occupation  is  as  honorable  and  as  safe  as  any  on 
earth,  one  who  feels  that  "  more  of  labor,  of  vigilance,  of  atten- 
tion, of  skill,"  and  let  us  add,  more  of  the  virtues  of  prudence, 
patience  and  fidelity  are  required  to  secure  success  in  his  busi- 
ness than  in  almost  any  other  on  earth,  and  give  him  the  benefit 
of  all  that  science  and  experience  have  done  for  him.    Let  hira 
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learn  the  nature  of  fertilizers  and  their  appropriate  application 
to  soils.     Let  him  know  that  he  is  iu  danger  of  wasting  the 
invisible  gasscs  which  are  created  in  his  manure,  and  which  he 
must  search  after  as  for  hidden  treasure.     Let  him  learn  that 
the  very  earth  upon  which  he  depends  for  a  living  must  breathe 
"through  every  pore,"  in  order  to  be  instinct  with   fruitful 
vitality,  and  that  she  grows  poorer  and  poorer,  weaker  and 
weaker,  like  the  mind  of  man,  on  superficial  cultivation.     Let 
him  understand  the  currents  of  the  waters  and  how  they  are  to 
be  diverted  away  from  their  chilling  invasion  of  the  tender 
roots  of  the  young  plants.     Let  him  be  educated  iu  the  science 
of  manures,  of  ploughing,  of  drainage,  and  there  will  be  added 
to  the  natural  impulses  within  him,  the  strength  of  knowledge, 
by  which  he  will  feel  a  stronger  attachment  to  his  native  soil, 
and  a  greater  power  to  subdue  and  cultivate  it.     Let  him  be 
led  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  a  fruit  tree,  and  to  under- 
stand how  to  take  care  of  it.     Let  him  learn  what  has  been 
done  to  relieve  labor  by  machinery,  what  methods  of  agricul- 
ture are  systematic,  economical,  and  as  far  as  may  be  profitable. 
Send  this  young  man  from  your  agricultural  school,  where  theory 
and  practice  have  combined  to   give  him  an  education,  and 
where  the  earliest  impressions  of  his  life  have  been  surrounded 
and  adorned  with  valuable  information,  back  to  the  irregularly 
and  half  cultivated  farm  of  his  father,  and  let  us  imagine  what 
would  be  the  result.     Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
rough,  untrimmed  and  decaying  orchards  too  often  seen  in  this 
county,  would  begin  to  beautify  his  farm  and  reward  his  toil  ? 
Will  not  all  that  misapplied  labor,  which  more  than  anything 
else  impoverishes  our  farmers,  be  systematized  and  made  profit- 
able ?     Might  we  not  expect  to  see  the  scanty  crops  which  are 
raked  from  reluctant  hillsides,  and  which  mock  the  cultivator, 
giving  place  to  the  luxurious  products  brought  forth  from  the 
teeming  earth  by  deep  cultivation  and  an  intelligent  application 
of  fertilizing  stimulants  ?     Might  we  not  be  confident  of  seeing 
such  farmers  as  those  we  have  described  in  this  report,  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  ?     If  there  has  really  been  a  "  wasteful 
and  exhausting  system  of  cultivation"  in  New  England,  under 
which  our  land  has  so  deteriorated,  that,  as  has  been  said,  "  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  would  be  required  to  repair  the 
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effects"  of  it,  how  can  we  hope  to  bring  our  farms  to  their 
former  fertility,  except  by  such  a  cultivation  of  agricultural 
zeal  and  agricultural  knowledge  as  we  have  spoken  of  ?  A 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  improperly  applied  would  make 
the  matter  worse.  A  thousandth  part  of  that  sum  in  the  hands 
of  a  well  educated  community,  would  more  than  repair  the 
damage,  for  agriculture  rightly  directed  is  sure  of  its  reward. 
The  earth  is  never  slow  to  recognize  her  benefactor,  and  while 
she  still  meets  man  with  the  "  thorns  and  briers"  of  the  primal 
curse,  she  has  also  a  generous  response  to  give  to  the  appeal 
made  to  her  bounteousncss  by  "  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  not  the  most  discouraging  and 
profitless  of  all  branches  of  business.  Its  accumulations  may  be 
slow,  and  they  may  not  be  colossal ;  but  they  are  not  overloaded 
with  those  obligations  and  necessities  which  are  the  burthens 
of  great  fortunes,  and  which  pinch  as  sharply  as  poverty  itself. 
The  wealth  which  it  pours  into  the  lap  of  a  nation,  comes  not 
in  swollen  streams  whose  floods  have  drained  a  continent  into 
arid  deserts,  but  it  flows  down  through  a  luxuriant  country,  fer- 
tilized by  its  thousand  rills,  whose  waters  bless  all  alike.  In 
our  farming  population  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches  are 
unknown.  The  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  farms  in  Massachusetts,  support  a  class  of  people  with  whom 
the  anxieties  of  too  many  other  occupations  are  unknown  ;  and 
when  we  see  among  them  those  who  make  farming  profitable 
even  with  the  light  of  experience  alone,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  a  good  agricultural  education  will  furnish  a  founda- 
tion to  the  business,  which,  while  it  elevates  it  to  a  higher 
standard,  will  still  preserve  that  equality  which  already  exists. 
We  believe  that  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  conduce  vastly  to 
the  happiness  of  her  people  ;  and  we  believe  moreover  that  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  which  practical  observations,  sci- 
ence, education,  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  an  efficient  and 
indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  well  organized 
societies  and  a  liberal  legislation,  can  besto  w. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  that  the  services  of  a 
competent  person  be  secured  by  the  Society,  to  collect  such  in- 
formation from  the  farmers  of  this  county,  as  will  serve  the  edu- 
cational purposes  to  which  we  have  referred.    The  valuable 
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report  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  last  year,  was 
the  commencement  of  a  plan  which  would  secure  a  record  of 
useful  farming  experience,  without  occupying-  the  time  of  the 
busy  farmer.  We  Avould  recommend  that  the  plan  be  continued. 
The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  avidity 
with  which  every  practical  farmer  seizes  hold  of  such  facts  as 
were  then  collected.  We  know  of  no  better  monument  that 
the  Society  could  leave  behind  it,  than  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  thus  incorporated  into  its  Transactions.  There  is  no 
way  by  which  those  important  pieces  of  information  which  now 
lie  hidden  here  and  there  among  our  farms,  can  be  drawn  forth 
so  thoroughly  and  economically  as  by  this  ;  and  if  any  sugges- 
tion of  ours  should  operate  to  impress  upon  the  Society  the 
value  of  practical  knowledge,  and  the  propriety  of  this  method 
of  obtaining  it,  we  shall  feel  that  "  our  labors  have  not  been  in 
vain." 

For  the  Committee, 

GEO.  B.  LORING. 


IMPROVING  WET  MEADOWS  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

Only  a  single  entry  for  the  premium  for  reclaimed  meadows 
was  made.  Oliver  P.  Killam,  of  West  Boxford,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  about  two  and  one-half  acres  of 
meadow  land,  upon  which  he  has  been  making  improvements 
during  two  or  three  years  past. 

The  chairman  notified  the  Committee,  consisting  of  five,  to 
inspect  the  meadow  on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  while  the  grass 
was  standing ;  but  the  Committee  neglected  their  duty  with 
the  exception  of  Benjamin  Dawson,  of  Ipswich  ;  and  we,  being 
a  minority  of  the  Committee,  can  only  say  that  in  our  judgment 
the  improvement  is  such  as  to  entitle  Mr.  Killam  to  the  Society's 
first  premium.  From  an  unproductive  and  partially  submerged 
swamp,  we  found  a  fine  level  and  dry  field,  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  herds  grass  and  red  top.  The  premises  were  well  drained, 
which  is  the  first  consideration  in  improvements  of  this  kind, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gravel  had  been  spread  upon  the 
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surface  to  afford  silex  to  the  grass  and  give  firmness  to  the 
meadow. 

In  improvements  of  this  kind,  there  is  a  double  advantage 
gained,  for  while  the  meadow  is  converted  from  an  unsightly- 
waste  to  the  value  of  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  the 
vegetable  matter  removed  from  the  ditches,  in  thorough  drain- 
ing, would  add  an  equal  value  to  an  acre  of  gravelly  and  worn 
out  land. 

If  it  be  the  wise  economy  of  nature  to  reconstruct  future  har- 
vests from  the  decomposition  of  the  past,  what  treasures  of  fer- 
tilizing materials  lie  dormant  in  these  partially  decomposed 
bodies  of  ve2:etable  matter,  of  which  the  farmer  might  avail 
himself  with  great  advantage. 

Although  the  Society  heretofore  has  offered  its  premiums,  and 
many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made,  still,  considering 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  county  there  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  these  unproductive  lands,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  converted  to  the  highest  state  of  fer- 
tility,perhaps  no  field  in  which  the  Society  can  labor  offers  such 
inducements  as  this,  to  press  the  subject  by  every  means  within 
its  reach. 

If  two-thirds  only  of  these  comparatively  worthless  lands 
should  be  reclaimed  and  made  to  produce  crops  equal  to  the 
most  fertile  lands,  as  in  some  instances  they  have  already  done, 
thousands  of  dollars  would  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  arable 
land  of  the  county.  What  greater  results  could  the  Society 
effect  by  any  of  its  operations  ? 

To  bring  about  so  desirable  an  end,  and  one  which  would  con- 
tribute so  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  county,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Society  offer  premiums  worthy  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  for  the  thorough  draining  and  reclaiming  of  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  acres,  to  be  approved  by  a  committee, 
(who  will  attend  to  their  duty,)  within  five  years. 

JOSIAH  NEWHALL,  Chairman. 


OLIVER  P.  KILLAM'S   STATEMENT. 

The  whole  meadow  of  which  I  have  reclaimed  a  part,  con- 
tains about  five  acres.     In  1849  I  duo;  an  outlet  to  the  same  at 
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an  expense  of  five  dollars,  with  intent  to  ditch,  but  the  land 
being  so  wet  I  found  it  utterly  impossible.  In  1850  I  cleared 
the  bushes  which  were  very  th'ck  and  heavy  on  parts  of  it,  at 
an  expense  of  fifteen  dollars  ;  it  being  so  wet  this  year  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  ditch.  In  1851  it  being  somewhat  dry,  I 
commenced  ditching  out  a  main  ditch  the  whole  length  through 
the  centre,  four  feet  Avide,  also  a  shore  ditch  to  stop  the  cattle, 
four  feet  wide,  which  worked  to  my  satisfaction,  and  drained 
the  water  otf  so  thoroughly  it  gave  me  courage  to  proceed. 
The  whole  expense  of  draining  was  twenty  dollars. 

In  1852  I  topped  about  two  acres,  at  an  expense  of  forty 
dollars.  The  expense  of  burning  the  toppings  on  the  two  acres 
was  twenty  dollars.  The  expense  of  graveling  the  two  acres 
was  ten  dollars  ;  spreading  gravel  and  ashes,  and  seeding,  four 
dollars.  The  whole  expense  before  topping,  per  acre,  Ayas  eight 
dollars.  The  expense  of  topping,  fixing  underdrains,  burning, 
graveling  and  seeding  per  acre,  on  the  two  acres,  was  thirty- 
seven  dollars,  making  the  whole  expense  for  reclaiming  the  two 
acres  forty-five  dollars  per  acre.  Also  one-half  acre  that  was 
burned  without  topping  the  whole  expense  of  reclaiming 
amounts  to  eleven  dollars.  The  crop  on  the  same  has  been 
heavy.  Also  one-half  acre  I  reclaimed  by  under-draining  and 
graveling,  the  expense  of  which  was  twenty-six  dollars,  which 
promises  well. 

1  have  now  about  one  acre  under  way  that  I  intend  to  seed 
this  fall. 

West  Boxford,  July  23,  1857. 


IMPROVING  PASTURE  AND  WASTE   LANDS. 

The  question  is  often  a.>ked, — What  can  be  done  to  improve 
our  pasture  and  waste  land?  Your  Committee  arc  to  some 
extent  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  find  it  not 
easy  of  solution.  It  may  seem  superfluous  again  to  recommend 
plaster  ,as  it  has  been  recommended  by  former  Committees,  and 
premiums  have  been  awarded  for  its  use.  The  Committee, 
however,  feel  constrained  again  to  xecommend  it,  as  it  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  improving  pasture 
land.  There  may  be  some  laud  on  which  it  does  little  or  no 
good  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  profitably  used  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  is  ;  and  it  should  not  be  given 
up  as  useless  until  it  is  thoroughly  tried. 

Some  pastures  may  be  improved  by  sowing  hay  seed,  and 
harrowing  with  a  heavy,  sharp  harrow,  early  in  spring,  when 
the  ground  is  soft.  Ploughing,  and  sowing  with  rye  and  hay 
seed,  and  letting  the  cattle  feed  on  the  rye,  sometimes  has  a 
good  effect.  Pasturing  sheep  improves  the  land,  as  their  drop- 
pings  are  far  superior  to  the  droppings  of  cattle,  and  they  will 
kill  most  kinds  of  small  bushes,  except  lamb  kill,  which  usually 
grows  on  land  too  moist  for  pasturing  sheep,  as  they  will  do 
much  better  on  high  land,  even  if  it  is  rather  dry  and  the  feed 
short. 

But  there  are  many  pastures,  some  of  which  are  rough  broken 
land,  and  others  of  light  sandy  soil,  which  are  of  little  value 
and  cannot  proiitably  be  improved  ;  such  may  as  well  go  for 
wood.  And  it  seems  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
white  pines  and  other  light  kinds  of  wood  may  not  be  culti' 
vated,  as  the  growth  of  light  wood  seems  particularly  adapted 
to  light  soils. 

There  has  been  no  application  for  premium  the  present  year 
on  improved  pasture  land.  The  Committee,  however,  were 
invited  by  Hiram  P.  Goodhue,  of  North  Andover,  to  view  a 
piece  of  improved  waste  land  •  and  surely  it  was  but  little 
income,  according  to  his  statement,  but  not  very  much  unlike 
many  pastures  in  the  county.  The  Committee  visited  it  on  the 
29th  of  June.  Tlie  grass  was  nearly  fit  to  cut.  Some  of  the 
land  is  dry,  gravelly  knolls  ;  consequently  the  grass  was  rather 
light, — much  better,  however,  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
season  been  dry  On  the  better  part  of  the  land  the  grass  was 
good  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Goodhue  has 
not  over  estimated  the  quantity  of  his  crop  of  hay.  His  apple 
trees  look  well,  and  with  continued  care  and  attention  they 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  profitable  investment,  as  trees  on  such 
land  will  do  much  better  than  those  on  land  that  has  long 
been  under  cultivation.  The  Committee  would  recommend 
that  Mr.  Goodhue  receive  the  Society's  second  premium  of 
ten  dollars. 
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July  6th,  the  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  of  viewing  an 
improved  tract  of  land  owned  by  Benjamin  Kimball  of  Haver- 
hill. Mr.  Kimball  did  not  ask  for  a  premium,  and  declined 
giving  a  written  statement,  but  cheerfully  gave  the  Committee 
a  verbal  statement  of  his  course  of  management,  which  was  to 
them  quite  interesting.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
or  hill  in  the  northerly  part  of  Haverhill,  near  the  line  of 
Atkinson,  N.  H.,  and  was  formerly  known  as  parsonage  land. 
He  had  at  that  time  a  beautiful  field  of  grass  containing  about 
ten  acres,  which  was  nearly  fit  for  the  scythe.  We  say  beauti- 
ful, for  what  is  more  beautiful  and  fragrant  than  a  field  of 
grass,  with  a  large  mixture  of  clover,  when  in  full  blossom. 
The  Committee  have  since  been  informed  that  the  crop 
of  hay  when  cut  was  estimated  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons,  and  the  second  crop  from  ten  to  twelve  tons.  The 
two  crops,  making  about  three  tons  to  the  acre.  He 
commenced  his  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  He  first 
cut  the  small  bushes,  (as  it  was  mostly  covered  with  them)  then 
ploughed  it  with  a  large  team,  and  the  next  spring  (1854)  he 
planted  it  with  potatoes.  His  crop  was  1060  bushels,  of  supe* 
rior  quality.  He  planted  it  again  the  next  year,  (1855)  and  his 
crop  was  1670  bushels.  He  sold  them  at  a  good  price,  which 
he  thinks  well  paid  for  the  expense  of  cultivation.  In  1856  it 
was  sowed  with  grain  and  hay  seed,  but  the  grain  crop  was 
rather  light.  He  used  on  the  land  the  two  years  that  he 
planted  it  from  three  to  four  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre,  which 
was  ploughed  in.  He  also  used  plaster  and  salt  mixed  together 
put  in  the  hills,  salt  hay  he  also  put  in  the  hill  as  he  was  accus* 
tomed  to  do,  and  in  1855  he  paid  from  fourteen  [to  fifteen 
dollars  per  ton,  and  considered  it  a  good  investment.  Upon 
being  asked  by  the  Committee  whether  fresh  meadow  hay  and 
salt  would  not  answer  the  same  purpose,  he  replied  that  not 
being  able  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  hay,  he,  from 
necessity,  purchased  fresh  meadow  hay  and  salt,  but  the  result 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  salt  hay.  He  also  used  ashes  on 
part  of  the  field,  which  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  grass. 

Large  quantities  of  stones  have  been  removed,  part  of  which 
have  been  used  to  enclose  the  field  with  stone  wall  ;  others 
have  been  hauled  to  Haverhill  village  by  the  returning  teams, 
18 
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while  hauling  manure,  (a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles)  and 
sold  for  a  large  price,  which  contributed  largely  toward  paying 
for  the  manure.  He  has  in  the  same  field  fifteen  acres  planted 
the  present  season,  mostly  with  potatoes,  but  as  to  the  amount 
of  crop  the  Committee  have  not  been  informed.  He  has  also 
ploughed  about  ten  acres  to  plant  next  season. 

On  another  part  of  the  same  tract  of  land  the  Committee 
were  shown  an  experiment  of  the  use  of  plaster  on  old  pasture 
land,  where  the  Committee  were  informed  that  it  had  not  been 
ploughed  for  about  seventy  years.  It  was  then  let  out  upon 
shares  by  the  neighboring  minister  who  occupied  it,  to  one  of 
his  parishioners,  and  it  was  sowed  with  rye.  The  plaster  had 
a  wonderful  effect,  where  it  was  sowed  the  ground  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  white  clover,  while  the  adjoining  land 
produced  but  little  feed  and  that  of  poor  quality.  Mr.  Kimball 
is  accustomed  to  use  about  one  ton  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  which 
is  entirely  different  from  the  common  practice.  Your  Com- 
mittee therefore  would  recommend  it  as  a  subject  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  Kimball's  experiment  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee.  He  has  truly  made  the  desert,  or  the  waste  uncul- 
tivated land,  to  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  He  has  how- 
ever been  favored  with  a  good  soil  that  never  has  been  culti- 
vated, (except  part  of  it  that  was  once  ploughed  for  rye)  which 
will  produce  much  more  with  the  same  manure  than  land  that 
has  long  been  under  cultivation.  His  good  crop  and  superior 
quality  of  potatoes  may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  its 
being  new  land,  or  land  that  has  not  been  cultivated,  as  such 
land  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  and  they 
will  be  of  far  better  quality,  and  much  less  liable  to  disease 
than  when  grown  upon  old  land.  Also  the  use  of  plaster,  and 
salt  hay,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
amount,  the  quality  and  against  disease  of  the  crop. 

The  Committee  were  also  pleased  to  see  a  son  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ball at  work  in  the  field,  who  they  were  informed  intends  to 
be  a  farmer,  who  will,  they  trust,  carry  his  father's  experiments 
to  a  greater  state  of  perfection.  It  is  certainly  pleasant  in 
this  day  of  feverish  excitement,  when  so  many  of  our  young 
men  are  leaving  the  homes  of  their  fathers  and  going  to  our 
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cities,  or  to  the  far  west,  to  see  one  who  is  willing  to  engage 
in  tliUt  important  business,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  Chairman. 


HIRAM   P.  GOODHUE'S  STATEMENT. 

The  improved  waste  land  I  offer  for  your  inspection  contain- 
ing 2  1-2  acres,  was  purchased  in  1847,  at  |20  per  acre.  It  is 
somewhat  rocky  and  is  mostly  covered  with  ravine  moss  and 
bushes.  In  the  spring  of  1852  I  cleared  the  bushes,  ploughed 
it  and  manured  two  acres,  set  it  out  with  trees,  and  planted 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  so  continued  to  plant  it  for  four  years 
and  then  sowed  it  down  to  grass,  sowing  the  seed  between  the 
corn  rows,  and  hoeing  it  about  the  first  of  July.  The  seed  did 
not  come  up  well,  and  the  next  March  I  sowed  clover,  which 
came  up  well  but  not  in  season  for  a  crop  that  year.  The  other 
half  acre  being  very  rough  was  not  planted  till  this  year. 

The  trees  numbered  101,  of  which  I  have  lost  only  one,  and 
that  by  the  borers.  They  are  very  plenty  here  and  require 
much  attention.  Potash  is  recommended  by  some  to  kill  them, 
but  whether  its  constant  use  benefits  the  trees,  I  think  is  a 
question.  I  have  used  strong  soap  suds  to  keep  the  bark 
smooth  and  free  from  moss,  until  this  year,  when  I  washed 
them  once  in  ley  about  the  20th  of  June.  I  keep  the  weeds  and 
grass  clear  two  or  three  feet  around  the  roots,  and  the  bark 
scraped  smooth.  The  borers  are  then  easily  discovered  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  taken  out  with  a 
sharp-pointed  knife,  without  injuring  the  trees.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  they  have  not  made  much  progress  and  are  found 
near  the  bark.  If  they  are  allowed  to  make  their  way  far  into 
the  wood,  a  small  wire  may  be  used  to  destroy  them. 

As  to  my  cultivation  and  crops,  the  manure  was  spread  every 
year  at  the  rate  of  15  loads  to  the  acre,  and  I  think  I  can  safe- 
ly estimate  the  corn  at  50  bushels  and  the  potatoes  at  100 
bushels  yearly.  In  1856  the  crop  of  hay  was  1  1-2  tons  of 
herds  grass — in  1857,  3  tons  of  clover  at  first  cutting,  and  2500 
lbs  of  second  crop. 

North  Andover,  September  10, 1857. 
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MANURES  AND  TURNING  IN  CROPS  AS  MANURES. 

The  Committee  regret  that  no  statement  of  experiments  with 
manures  or  crops  to  be  turned  in  as  manures,  has  come  to  their 
knowledge  the  past  season.  The  county  of  Essex  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  and  located  for  ploughing  in  vegetable  matter  as 
fertilizers  of  the  soil,  for  one  half  of  the  towns  border  upon 
the  ocean,  with  all  its  advantages  and  resources  of  muscle  beds 
and  sea  weeds,  of  kolp  and  salt  grass,  with  thatch  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  numerous  creeks  which  frequently  extend  to 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  The  middle  and  back  towns 
are  not  destitute  of  material  for  enriching  the  soil.  They  have 
their  deposits  of  almost  a  compost  heap  in  their  peat  lands 
and  basins  of  roots,  leaves,  grass  and  various  kinds  of  vegeta- 
ble matter — centuries  old — all  near  them,  with  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  and  with  bushes  that  almost  cover  the  pastures,  and 
which  should  be  cut  in  August  and  ploughed  in,  as  three  cut- 
tings will  nearly  destroy  them  and  make  a  line  for  the  young 
forest  trees,  that  they  may  come  thus  far  and  no  farther. 
Ploughing  in  the  leaves  of  the  apple  and  peach  trees  in  Novem- 
ber, will  nearly  make  a  supply  for  a  crop  the  succeeding  year. 
Pine  and  thin  lands  may  be  improved,  and  a  double  object 
accomplished,  by  sowing  buckwheat  early,  and  when  sufficiently 
ripened,  ploughing  it  in,  thereby  producing  honey  for  bee  and 
man,  and  a  fertilizer  for  the  crops  of  the  coming  year. 

If  the  vegetable  matter  above  specified  was  put  into  one  vast 
heap  for  decomposition,  and  covered  with  the  sediment  of 
ponds  and  basins,  that  the  ammonia  might  not  escape,  it  would 
make  a  supply  for  vegetation,  the  value  of  which  could  hardly 
be  overestimated.  And  we  need  it  all,  and  more  than  all,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  productive  capabilities  of  the 
county.  And  we  need  more  tillers  of  the  soil — more  of  hard 
working,  industrious  yeomen,  who  will  bend  all  their  energies 
to  the  work  of  the  farm.  The  consumers  are  too  numerous  for 
the  producers.  Many  of  our  farmers'  sons  are  leaving  the  old 
homesteads,  to  become  manufacturers  or  speculators,  or  any- 
thing else  that  does  not  require  hard  work.  Sturdy  young  men 
in  our  cities  are  already  out  of  employment,  and  marching 
round  with  cigar  in  mouth,  carrying  banners,  on  which  is 
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inscribed,  "  bread  or  work."  Let  tliem  come  into  the  country 
— even  here  in  New  England,  with  her  sterile  soil — there  is 
work  enough  here  on  our  farms,  if  they  will  only  do  it.  Let 
the  sons  of  our  farmers  understand  that  they  are  to  become 
freeholders,  and  let  them  be  educated  as  such.  Let  them  under- 
stand that  the  fluctuations  of  trade  afifect  the  farmer  but  slightly, 
if  at  all — that  all  that  is  raised  will  be  wanted  for  consumption 
— and  let  them  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  calling, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  the  happiest  and 
most  enviable  class  in  the  community. 

M.  G.  J.  EMERY,  Chairman. 


WIRE  FENCES. 

WILLIAM  H.  BREWSTER'S  COMMUNICATION. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that "  experience  is  the  best  schoolmaster," 
and  it  is  only  by  practical  experience  that  we  have  acquired 
and  adopted  the  course  of  agricultural  improvements  for  which 
the  present  age  is  distinguished.  In  those  parts  of  our  country 
where  the  material  for  stone  fences  is  abundant,  the  reasons  for 
constructing  wire  fences  may  not  apply  with  all  their  force  ; 
but  where  no  rocks  are  to  be  found  conveniently  at  hand,  the 
construction  of  these  fences  will  be  true  economy,  They  con- 
sume much  less  labor  and  stock,  and  can  be  built  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  a  board  fence  of  similar  durability. 

About  ten  years  since  the  writer  observed  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  publications  of  the  day  an  intimation  respecting 
the  utility  of  wire  fences,  and,  having  occasion  to  construct  a 
division  fence  at  that  time,  concluded  to  make  an  experiment 
with  wire.  For  this  purpose  we  selected  No.  9  size  and  pro- 
cured two  hundred  pounds,  which  cost  six  dollars  per  hundred 
— the  price  now,  however,  has  advanced  25  per  cent.  Cedar 
posts,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  were  set  firmly  in  the 
ground,  sixty  feet  apart—  in  the  intervals  between  these  posts  a 
cedar  stake,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter  was  driven 
into  the  ground,  at  equal  distances  every  twelve  feet.  This 
being  completed,  the  wire  was  annealed  to  make  it  more  plia- 
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ble,  by  making  a  fire  of  brush  on  the  premises.  Being  pre- 
pared we  commenced  running  our  wire,  which  was  done  by- 
securing  it  to  a  five  inch  cut  nail  driven  into  the  first  cedar 
post  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and  passing  to  the 
next  post,  sixty  feet  distant,  drawing  the  wire  as  tight  as  two 
men  could  draw  it,  and  securing  it  to  a  nail  similar  to  that  of 
the  first  post — thus  passing  from  post  to  post,  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  line.  This  was  repeated  until  five  courses  were 
extended. 

The  distance  between  the  first  and  second  run  was  eight 
inches — the  three  next  courses  were  ten  inches  apart,  and  the 
last  Avas  sixteen  inches  from  the  ground — the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  will  bring  it  much  nearer  in  many  places. 

The  attaching  the  wire  to  the  stakes  was  effected  by  driving 
a  two  inch  cut  nail  under  the  wire  with  its  head  inclining  up, 
and  a  similar  nail  over  the  wire,  about  an  inch  from  the  pre- 
Tious  one,  with  its  head  inclining  down  ;  this  served  to  prevent 
the  wire  from  swaying,  and  likewise  to  secure  the  stake  from 
motion.  It  is  preferable  to  secure  the  wire  on  the  surface  of 
the  post,  that  it  may  receive  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  avoid  corroding,  which  occurs  when  the  wire  is  run  through 
the  post  or  stake  by  boring  and  plugging. 

The  entire  expense  per  rod  did  not  exceed  forty  cents  ;  esti- 
mating labor  at  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  the  wire  at  six  cents 
per  pound,  the  posts  at  seventeen  cents  each,  and  the  stakes  at 
two  cents  each,  which  were  the  several  amounts  paid.  This 
fence  has  stood  about  ten  years,  and  has  required  but  a  few 
slight  repairs,  such  as  the  righting  of  a  post  or  stake,  to  tighten 
the  wire.  The  weight  of  the  fence  is  held  by  the  posts,  conse- 
quently the  strain  upon  the  stakes  is  slight,  and  when  they 
become  weak  near  the  ground,  the  force  of  the  wind  meeting  no 
obstruction  by  the  fence,  does  not  move  them. 

The  cost  of  fencing  is  a  very  important  item  in  farming  oper- 
ations, and  those  who  have  given  little  attention  to  the  subject 
will  be  surprised  at  the  following  calculation  made  by  a  distin- 
guished agriculturist  in  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society,  a  few  years  since.  He  estimated  the 
expense  of  farm  fences  in  that  State,  (and  gives  the  data  upon 
which  his  calculations  are  based,)  at  $105,600,000,  and  the  inter- 
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est  on  this  outlay,  with  the  annual  wear  and  tear  of  fences,  to 
be  equal  to  an  annual  tax  of  $10,000,000  on  the  farmers  of  that 
State. 
Newburyport,  Oct.  1857. 


GRAIN    CROPS. 

There  was  but  one  claimant  for  the  premium  on  Rye,  that  of 
Isaac  Smith,  of  Beverly,  he  having  raised  30  bushels  of  rye  on 
156  rods  of  land  ;  a  good  crop  when  we  consider  the  season 
has  been  unfavorable  to  small  grain,  by  reason  of  damp  weather 
and  storms.  The  Committee  recommend  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  his 
rye  crop,  a  gratuity  of  $5  00. 

There  was  but  one  application  for  the  premium  on  Barley, 
that  of  S.  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  he  having  raised  51  bushels  of 
barley  on  1  acre  and  13  1-3  yards  of  land.  The  Committee 
award  to  Mr.  Merrill,  for  his  crop  of  barley,  the  first  premium 
of  $10  00. 

The  Committee  had  placed  at  their  disposal  in  premiums,  for 
experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  the 
liberal  sum  of  $105.  We  regret  to  say  that  no  more  than  two 
individuals  have  come  forward  to  claim  the  bounty  of  the  Soci- 
ety. It  is  well  known  that  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  of 
rye,  barley  and  oats,  is  very  successfully  carried  on  in  all  parts 
of  the  county.  Even  wheat  has  not  proved  an  entire  failure 
here,  fine  fields  of  which  have  been  grown  in  some  parts  of  the 
county.  We  hope  the  farmers  of  Essex,  in  every  town,  will 
send  to  the  Society  all  the  information  possible,  in  regard  to 
the  soil,  application  of  manures,  ploughing,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  crops  ;  the  time  and  mode  of  harvesting  ;  the  cost, 
worth,  profit  or  loss  of  crops.  Do  this  and  we  shall  soon  learn 
the  true  method  of  successful  farming. 
For  the  Committee, 

ADINO  PAGE. 
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ISAAC  SMITH'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  crop  of  Rye,  raised  the  past  season,  on 
156  rods  land. 

I  sowed  one  bushel  of  rye  and  harvested  30  bushels  to  the  acre 
— 12  to  15  rods  of  the  rye  was  winter  killed,  or  the  yield  would 
have  been  greater.  The  rye  weighed  56  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
and  was  bright  and  clean. 

The  value  of  the  land  was  $75  an  acre.  It  was  manured 
with  50  loads  of  sea  weed  the  two  past  years. 

Beverly  Farms,  Nov.  11th,  1857. 


S.  A.  MERKILL'S  STATEMENT. 

Below  I  submit  for  your  attention  the  following  statement  of 
the  manner  of  my  raising  a  crop  of  Barley. 

The  piece  of  land  was  formerly  used  for  grazing  ;  it  was 
broken  up  last  season  and  planted  to  Indian  corn,  4  cords  of 
manure  applied  to  the  hill.  It  was  ploughed  this  spring  and 
sowed  to  barley. 

The  piece  measures  260  feet  by  168.  I  raised  from  this  piece 
51  bushels  of  grain,  weighing  46  pounds  per  bushel. 

Salem,  Nov.  2, 1857. 


HOOT    CROPS,   &c. 

The  Committee  into  whose  hands  fell  the  several  statements 
of  claims  under  the  head  of  root  culture,  (in  the  absence  of  the 
regularly  named  Committee,)  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  Page,  M. 
Newell  and  J.  W.  Proctor,  have  examined  and  compared  these 
statements,  as  fully  as  tliey  might,  in  the  short  time  allotted,  and 
agreed  upon  the  following  awards  : 

For  Carrots. — But  one  claim  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee, when  together — this  from  Ephraim  Brown,  of  Marble- 
liead — showing  15  tons  and  300  pounds  to  have  been  raised  on 
half  an  acre  of  land.  This,  considering  the  season  has  not 
been  favorable  to  perfecting  the  carrot  crop,  the  Committee  con- 
sider a  good  product,  and  justly  entitled  to  the  premium  of  $10- 
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After  the  Committee  had  closed  their  award,  a  statement  by- 
Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  his  crop  of  carrots  on  a  lot  a  few  rods 
less  than  half  an  acre,  came  to  their  notice.  They  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  act  upon  this,  any  further  than  to  annex  it  to  their 
report,  and  let  it  speak  for  itself. 

For  Turnips — but  one  statement  was  received — this  from 
Mr.  Brown,  showing  that  he  raised  370  bushels  of  Ruta  Baga 
of  superior  quality,  on  half  an  acre,  and  for  which  they  award 
the  premium  of  $10. 

The  Committee  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  magnificent 
crops  grown  under  the  culture  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  are  glad  to 
find  him,  year  after  year,  coming  forward  to  take  our  premiums. 
They  wish  other  good  cultivators  would  do  the  same,  though 
they  are  aware  that  there  are  very  few  who  have  the  same  or 
equal  facilities  of  fertilization.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that 
"  money  makes  the  mare  go  ;"  and  no  less  true  is  it,  that  "  ma- 
nure makes  the  crops  grow." 

For  Cabbages,  two  statements  were  received,  one  from  Mr* 
Brown,  and  the  other  from  S.  A.  Merrill,  of  South  Salem.  Mr. 
Merrill  raised  3500  heads,  averaging  30  pounds  each,  on  one 
acre,  for  which  the  Committee  think  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
premium  of  $10. 

Mr.  Brown  raised  2100  heads  on  half  an  acre. 

Mr.  Merrill  allowed  7  1-2  square  feet  of  land  to  each  cab- 
bage. Mr.  Brown  allowed  8  3-4  square  feet  of  land  to  each. 
Mr.  B.'s  crop  was  gathered  the  earliest,  when  the  price  in  the 
market  was  the  highest.  Both  of  these  eminent  cultivators 
succeeded  well  with  their  cabbages  ;  very  few  have  done  so 
well.  When  by  growing  cabbage,  a  net  income  of  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  can  be  realized,  there  can  be  no  occa- 
sion to  flee  to  the  prairies  of  the  west  in  search  of  a  living. 

For  Squashes,  two  statements  were  presented,  which  are 
annexed  to  this  report.  The  Committee  award  the  premium  of 
$10,  to  S.  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem.  He  raised  more  than  8  tons  of 
the  pure  marrow  on  half  an  acre.  The  Committee  have  never 
known  the  crop  of  squashes  more  abundant,  or  of  better  quality, 
than  the  present  season.  They  saw  in  Mr.  Merrill's  field,  20 
squashes,  (yellow  meated  French  squash,)  the  united  weight  of 
which  was  more  than  one  ton=  If  their  quality  for  the  table 
19 
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is  equal  to  their  looks,  the  lovers  of  squash  pie  need  never  be 
in  want,  while  there  are  cultivators  as  industrious  and  ener- 
getic as  Mr.  Merrill. 

Aaron  Low,  of  Essex,  raised  on  about  one-third  of  aa  acre, 
3  tons  and  760  pounds  of  squash,  of  a  quality  very  near  the 
true  marrow  ;  but  as  the  premiums  are  offered  for  "  not  less 
than  half  an  acre,"  the  Committee  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
award  for  this  crop,  even  though  it  were  better  than  the  larger 
fields.  The  quality  of  squashes  vary  quite  as  much  as  their 
quantity.  The  Committee  have  tasted  none  better  than  the 
variety  called  Hubbard  squash,  and  the  pure  marrow. 

No  notice  of  vegetable  culture  in  the  county  of  Essex,  can  be 
considered  complete  without  mention  of  the  Onion,  which  in 
times  gone  by  has  brought  more  cash  to  the  cultivators  than 
any  other  product  of  the  soil.  The  present  season,  the  com- 
bined operation  of  the  maggot  and  the  smut  upon  the  onion, 
(said  to  be  a  species  of  fungus)  has  done  much  to  diminish  the 
income  from  this  crop.  In  many  places  nearly  half  the  expected 
product  has  been  cut  off  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  has  cast  a  shadow 
over  future  expectations.  Many  who  have  heretofore  grown 
three  thousand  bushels  in  a  year,  will  now  limit  their  hopes  to 
one-third  this  quantity,  and  save  their  land  and  their  fertilizers 
for  something  more  certain. 

For  the  Committee. 

J.  W.  PROCTOR. 


EPHRATM  BROWN'S  STATEMENT. 

I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  the  following  crops  which 
I  enter  for  premium  : — 

1.  One-half  acre  of  Carrots.  The  land  on  which  these  were 
raised,  was  broken  up  two  years  ago  last  spring,  with  a  double 
Michigan  plough,  and  planted  with  squashes,  with  about  six 
cords  of  kelp  and  barn  manure  to  the  acre,  spread  on  and  har- 
rowed in,  and  two  shovelsful  of  old  barn  manure  in  each  hill. 
The  next  year  it  was  planted  with  cabbages,  manured  with 
about  eight  cords  of  kelp  and  barn  manure  to  the  acre,  spread 
On  and  ploughed  in.    This  year  I  sowed  it  with  carrots  the 
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26th  day  of  May.  I  spread  on  about  ten  cords  of  kelp  and 
barn  manure  to  the  acre,  and  ploughed  it  in  ;  the  crop  was 
taken  off  this  week  and  yielded  fifteen  tons  and  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  the  rows  were  17  inches  apart. 

2.  One-half  acre  of  cabbages.  This  land  was  broken  up  a 
year  ago  last  spring,  with  a  double  Michigan  plough,  and 
planted  with  squashes,  8  feet  apart,  with  about  eight  cords  of 
kelp  and  barn  manure  to  the  acre,  spread  on  and  ploughed  in, 
and  two  large  shovels  full  of  old  barn  manure  to  each  hill. 
This  year  it  was  planted  with  early  drumhead  cabbage  the  12th 
day  of  May,  with  about  ten  cords  of  rotten  kelp  to  the  acre, 
spread  on  and  ploughed  in.  The  rows  were  3  1-2  and  the  hills 
2  1-2  feet  apart ;  yielded  upon  the  half  acre,  2100  heads  of 
marketable  cabbage,  which  sold  in  Boston,  at  an  average  price  of 
seven  cents  per  head. 

3.  One-half  acre  of  Ruta  Baga  Turnips.  The  land  on  which 
these  were  raised,  was  mowed  the  23d  day  of  last  June,  and 
yielded  about  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  After  the  hay  was 
taken  off,  it  was  manured  with  about  eight  cords  of  rotten  kelp 
to  the  acre,  spread  on  the  grass  and  ploughed  in  with  the  double 
Michigan  plough  ;  then  about  three  cords  of  fine  old  compost 
manure  to  the  acre,  spread  on  and  harrowed  in.  The  turnips 
were  sowed  the  15th  day  of  July,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  were  left,  when  thinned  out,  standing  from  8  to  10 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  crop  was  taken  off  to-day,  yield- 
ing 370  bushels  of  turnips,  as  smooth  as  bottles  ;  and,  considering 
the  time  they  were  sowed,  I  think  it  is  the  best  crop  I  ever 
raised. 

This  land  was  all  measured  by  my  sons,  and  a  strict  account 
of  the  crops  taken.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Marblehead,  November  14th,  1857. 


DANIEL  BUXTON,  JR.'S  STATEMENT. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  result  of  my  culture  of 
Carrots,  on  a  lot  of  land  which  I  supposed  to  be  half  an  acre, 
but  which  I  find  from  actual  measurement,  to  be  a  few  rods  less 
the  lot  being  in  length  284  feet  by  72  feet  width.  The  crop  has 
exceeded  my  expectations,  being,  when  gathered  and  cleaned, 
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more  than  sixteen  tons.  The  variety  grown  was  what  we  call 
the  short-horned  carrots  ;  thirty-five  bushels  of  them  weigh  a 
ton.  I  consider  them  as  good,  or  better  than  any  other  carrot 
for  use,  as  feed  for  stock.  The  land  on  which  they  grew,  was 
the  same  on  which  I  have  grown  onions  for  several  years  ;  it  is 
wet,  heavy  and  rocky.  I  put  two  cords  of  stable  manure  on  the 
ground  last  fall  and  ploughed  it  in,  running  the  plough  as  deep 
as  I  could  with  two  horses — say  about  seven  inches.  In  the 
spring  I  ploughed  again,  with  a  single  horse,  about  four  inches 
deep.  My  rows  were  14  inches  apart,  i  used  half  a  pound  of 
seed.  Considering  the  extreme  wet  of  the  season,  my  crop  is 
very  good. 

I  have  raised  a  variety  of  turnips  this  season,  called  Golden 
Ball,  which  I  think  superior  to  any  I  have  before  seen.  My 
brother  received  the  seed  from  the  Patent  Office.  Herewith  I 
send  you  a  specimen  for  trial.  I  also  present  a  specimen  of  the 
Hubbard  squash — a  fine  variety. 

South  Danvers,  November  16th,  1857. 


SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  submit  a  statement  of  the  number  and  weight  of  a  piece  of 
Cabbages  raised  by  me  this  season. 

This  piece  of  land  is  a  gravelly  loam,  formerly  considered  a 
very  poor  piece  of  land  for  cultivation.  I  broke  this  land  up 
last  season,  and  applied  about  6  cords  of  compost  manure,  and 
raised  marrow  squash  ;  ploughed  nine  inches  deep.  I  ploughed 
it  last  November,  and  cross-ploughed  this  spring,  and  put  five 
cords  of  compost  manure  in  the  hill  ;  the  hills  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart ;  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  I  covered  my  manure 
about  one  inch  deep,  then  sowed  the  seed,  and  when  large  enough 
for  transplanting,  I  thinned  them,  leaving  one  in  each  hill.  I 
cultivated  and  hoed  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
To  prevent  the  small  insects  from  infecting  them,  I  strewed  on 
ground  plaster  two  or  three  times.  I  had  about  3500  heads  on 
this  piece,  the  average  weight  of  which  was  about  30  pounds 
per  head,  some  weighing  45  pounds.  I  commenced  marketing 
these  Sept.  1st,  and  received  from  $11  to  $6  per  hundred,  the 
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market  having  been  very  fluctuating  this  fall.     I  have  1  1-2 
acres  more  nearly  as  good,  later  planted. 
Salem,  Nov.  2,  1857. 


SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT, 

Below  I  submit  for  your  attention  a  statement  of  the  raising 
of  a  piece  of  Squashes. 

I  broke  up  this  piece  of  land  last  season.  It  was  an  old  field, 
very  much  run  out ;  cut  for  three  years  previous  about  half  a 
ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  I  applied  five  cords  of  manure  in  the 
hill,  and  planted  to  drumhead  cabbage.  I  ploughed  it  last 
spring,  and  spread  on  about  five  cords  of  compost  manure,  and 
ploughed  in  about  three  inches  deep.  I  then  holed  in  hills  two 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  put  two  barn  shovels  full  of  manure  in 
the  hill,  using  about  1  1-2  cords  of  manure,  covered  about  an 
inch  deep  ;  covered  the  seed  about  one  inch.  I  used  ground 
plaster  on  these  twice.  I  sifted  this  on  in  the  morning,  while 
the  dew  was  on,  so  it  would  stick  to  them,  for  I  find  upon  obser- 
vation, that  the  squash  bug  will  not  touch  them  while  they  are 
white  with  plaster.  "When  they  commenced  to  run,  I  applied 
about  one  quart  of  ashes  to  each  hill,  to  keep  the  maggot  or 
worm  from  the  root.  I  cultivated  these  three  times  and  hoed 
them  twice.  I  planted  five  seeds  in  the  hill,  and  thinned  to 
three. 

This  piece  of  land  measures  175  feet  by  160,  I  raised  four 
cords  of  marrow  squash,  two  tons  to  the  cord.  The  manure 
applied,  was  worth  five  dollars  per  cord,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  night  soil,  meadow  mud  and  barn  manure.  The  cost 
of  fitting  the  land,  planting,  cultivating,  hoeing  and  harvesting 
was  twenty-five  dollars.  I  have  sold  these  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  ton. 

Salem,  Nov.  2,  1857. 


AARON  LOWS  STATEMENT. 

The  land  on  which  my  crop  of  Squashes  was  grown,  con- 
tains 53  7-100  rods,  and  is  a  light  sandy  loam. 
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It  was  broken  up  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  planted  with 
corn  that  year,  and  manured  with  barn  manure,  one  shovel  full 
in  the  hill.  The  yield  of  corn  was  good.  Last  spring  it  was 
ploughed  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  planted  on  the  14th  and  15th, 
six  feet  apart  each  way,  with  two  shovels  full  of  hog  manure  to 
the  hill.  Six  seeds  were  dropped  in  each  hill,  and  they  were 
thinned  to  three  in  the  hill  at  the  last  hoeing.  They  were  hoed 
twice.  The  yield  of  squashes  was  '6,760,  or  3  tons  760  pounds  ; 
being  a  fraction  over  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  The  variety  raised 
was  very  near  the  pure  marrow. 

Essex,  Nov.  3d,  1857. 


CHINESE    SUGAR    CANE. 

The  Conimittee  on  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  growing 
the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  extracting  the  saccharine  matter 
therefrom,  make  the  following  report  : — 

There  were  five  competitors  for  the  premium  offered  by  the 
Society  on  this  subject,  at  the  Fair  in  Newburyport,  all  of 
which  presented  specimens  of  the  syrup  made  from  the  cane, 
some  of  which  were  very  fair,  and  some  of  them  were 
ordinary,  having  an  acid  and  bitter  taste.  Some  of  the  com- 
petitors said  they  had  further  experiments  under  way,  the  result 
of  which  they  wished  to  present  to  the  Committee  before  they 
made  their  report.  The  subject  being  somewhat  new,  and  your 
Committee  being  desirous  of  getting  all  the  information  they 
could  on  so  important  a  subject,  thought  best  to  delay  their 
report  until  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  in  November,  at  which 
time  the  Committee  were  to  meet  and  decide  upon  a  report ; 
but  from  some  cause,  none  of  the  Committee  were  there  except 
the  chairman,  who  makes  this  report  without  the  advice  of  his 
associates. 

Some  of  the  competitors  have  sent  to  the  Committee  the 
result  of  their  experiments  before  alluded  to,  together  with 
specimens  of  the  syrup,  (some  of  which  were  much  better  than 
those  exhibited  at  the  Show  in  October,)  and  written  statements 
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giving  a  detailed  account  of  their  mode  of  boiling  the  juice  of 
the  cane,  which  arc  herewith  presented. 

In  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  your  Committee 
found  a  specimen  of  brown  paper,  with  the  following  written 
upon  it,  viz  :  "  Paper  made  from  the  roots  and  stalks  of  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane.  The  stalks  are  worth  |15  per  ton  for 
paper."  Should  the  refuse  of  the  cane,  after  extracting  the  sac- 
charine matter  therefrom,  prove  to  be  worth  the  price  above 
named,  it  will  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  article.  The 
subject  being  a  new  one,  other  experiments  will  have  to  be 
made  before  the  question  can  be  definitely  settled. 

From  all  the  experiments  presented,  your  Committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  those  made  by  Joel  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  were 
the  best,  and  they  award  him  the  Society's  premium  of  fifteen 
dollars  accordingly. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  Chairman. 


JOEL  LAKE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  received  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  a  quantity 
of  Sugar  Cane  Seed.  I  planted  it  the  first  of  June,  in  drills, 
slightly  manured  in  the  row.  It  was  hoed  once.  Wood  ashes 
were  put  round  the  stalks  once.  The  soil  was  of  rather  a  sandy 
loam  and  shady  ;  it  should  be  grown  on  warm  sunny  land. 
Some  stalks  attained^the  height  of  thirteen  feet. 

September  11th,  or  as  soon  as  the  seed-tassel  appeared  upon 
the  top  of  stalk,  I  pressed  out  some  of  the  juice,  which  was  very 
thin  and  mean,  and  boiled  it  down  eleven-twelfths,  or  twelve 
gallons  to  one,  which  made  a  light  kind  of  molasses.  Four 
more  experiments  were  made  with  about  the  same  success. 
Four  more  experiments  were  made  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  of 
September,  and  I  found  the  yield  to  be  twelve  gallons  reduced 
to  two.  September  26th — this  experiment  was  much  better 
than  those  made  before ;  ten  gallons  reduced  to  three,  which 
made  a  fine  syrup.  I  had  some  cane  laid  away  iu  the  barn  for 
ten  days  before  the  frost  came,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
approve  of  the  wilting  of  the  cane  prior  to  expressing  the  juice. 
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I  cut  and  trimmed  and  laid  tliera  aside  during  that  period,  when 
a  great  portion  of  the  water  the  stalk  contains  evaporates* 
Five  gallons  of  juice  that  was  expressed  from  the  wilted  cane 
will  furnish  as  much  syrup  and  of  as  good  a  quality  as  seven 
gallons  taken  from  the  green  stalks  ;  as  the  necessary  evapora- 
tion in  the  boiling  of  the  sap  from  the  wilted  cane  is  much  less 
than  from  the  green,  the  saving  of  fuel  is  in  proportion.  Octo- 
ber 2,  four  gallons  yielded  one  of  fine  syrup.  October  10,  was 
the  best  experiment  of  the  season.  The  juice  was  much  thicker 
as  it  came  from  the  stalks,  consequently  less  water  to  evaporate 
and  less  fuel  to  be  used.  Ten  gallons  boiled  to  three  and  a 
half  October  20th.  The  juice  was  pressed  out  with  a  large 
iron  roller,  the  same  as  used  by  shoeiaakers. 

In  boiling,  the  kettle  must  be  well  heated  before  the  juice  is 
put  into  it.  When  it  arrives  at  the  boiling  point,  skim  off  the 
floating  substance  and  let  it  simmer  down  to  the  consistency  of 
molasses,  which  will  be  in  about  two  hours,  then  strain  through 
cotton  or  woolen  cloth  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  In  order  to  granu- 
late it  for  sugar,  it  will  have  to  undergo  a  chemical  process. 

As  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  and  from  the  various 
experiments  I  have  made,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  succeed  ;  and 
the  fair  yield  of  good  syrup  will  be  about  225  gallons  to  the 
acre.  The  liquid  must  be  boiled  in  nothing  but  iro7i,  as  copper 
often  destroys  the  flavor.  The  cost  of  the  syrup  is  about  from 
19  to  23  cents  per  gallon  ;  this  includes  all  expenses. 

I  am  fully  impressed  that  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  sugar  cane 
is  a  subject  that  greatly  concerns  all  our  farmers,  and  that  they 
should  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  investigate  for  themselves.- 

TopsFiELD,  August  20,  1857. 


DAVID  CHOATE'S  STATEMENT. 

The  land  upon  which  I  cultivated  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane, 
was  the  two  last  years  (1855  and  1856,)  in  corn.  Before  that 
I  had  raised  potatoes  for  say  four  years,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  when  it  was  in  wheat.  It  is  loamy  and  has  a  south- 
erly exposure.  It  is  early  land,  being  dry  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  done  raining.    I  manured  my  sugar  cane  land  first  with  stable 
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inanure  and  ploughed  it  in,  at  tlie  rate  of  four  cords  to  the  acre. 
The  ground  was  furrowed  at  such  distances  as  to  admit  of  thirty 
hills  to  a  square  rod,  on  the  18th  of  May.  I  then  put  one  table- 
spoonful  of  guano  in  each  hill,  and  covered  it  with  a  small 
shovel  full  of  well  rotted,  but  not  strong  manure.  On  the  19th 
and  20th  of  the  month,  the  seed  was  covered  on  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  land,  and  the  planting  was  finished  on  the  25th. 
A  cold  rain  storm,  which  took  place  the  21st,  delayed  the  plant- 
ing, but  there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  height  of  the  same 
after  a  few  days.  The  seed  started  quick,  and  I  could  see  no 
difference  between  the  kind  obtained  of  Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of 
our  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  sent  me  from  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  either  in  the  seed  itself,  or  in  the 
stalk  ;  nor  can  I  see  any  difference  in  the  crop  between  the  two 
kinds. 

I  need  not  say  how  feeble  and  unpromising  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cane-stalks  from  the  first  until  late  in  July,  for  that 
complaint  I  believe  was  universal.  We  ploughed  and  hoed, 
however,  just  as  for  corn.  Early  in  August,  the  cane  began  to 
grow  indeed.  It  took  me  entirely  by  surprise.  Hot  weather, 
evidently,  was  what  it  required,  and  till  that  came,  no  mode  of 
culture  could  have  availed  anything.  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
any  early  hot-house  starting,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  would 
have  done  any  thing,  unless  continued  till  the  late  July  or  August 
heat  should  set  in.  This,  indeed,  I  have  found  true  in  relation 
to  hot-house  tomato  plants.  When  set  in  open  air  gardens,  they 
appear  to  imit  for  the  season,  living,  it  is  true,  but  hardly  holding 
their  own,  till  nature's  time  shall  come  round. 

My  first  grinding  of  the  cane  was  the  8th  of  September. 
The  seed  had  then  formed,but  was  soft,  of  course.  Having  had 
no  information  with  regard  to  the  process  of  manufacturing  the 
syrup,  the  cane  was  ground  without  taking  off  either  the  leaves 
or  tops.  The  quantity  of  juice  was  nearly  the  same  as  after- 
wards, but  was  rather  more  watery,  and  required  longer  boiling. 
It  was  reduced  12  to  1,  but  it  would  have  been  better,  I  think, 
if  it  had  been  reduced  ten  to  one,  only.  When  so  thick,  it  is 
likely  to  burn.  No  soda  or  lime  was  added,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently slightly  sour. '  The  acidity  was  not  removed  by  an  alkali 
when  it  was  afterwards  heated,  a  fact  showing  the  importance  of 
20 
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adding  the  soda  at  the  time  of  boiling.  The  300  canes  pro-' 
duced  about  seven  and  one-half  gallons  of  syrup,  which  was 
boiled  down  to  five  pints  of  syrup,  about  as  thick  as  the  heav' 
iest  molasses.  The  boiling  took  ten  hours.  I  afterwards  dis* 
covered  that  a  simmering  heat  requiring  much'  less  fire,  evapor- 
ates the  watery  part  quite  as  fast  as  hard  boiling.  I  had  the 
disadvantage  also,  of  a  close  hoiler — in  the  house  too.  Could  a 
shallow  boiler  have  been  used,  set  in  the  air,  and  a  current  of 
wind  be  allowed  to  pass  over  it  during  the  boiling,  it  would 
have  gone,  I  think,  much  more  rapidly.  Skimming  constantly 
is  indispensable,  as  the  scum,  if  not  often  taken  off,  appears  to 
descend  and  mix  again  with  the  liquor.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  green,  corn-stalk  kind  of  taste,  so  unpleasant  to  many  peo- 
ple. It  can  be  removed  only  mechanically,  I  think,  as  by  filtering 
through  very  fine  sand. 

My  next  grinding  was  Sept.  29th,  and  was  with  a  common 
cider  mill,  as  was  the  first  above  mentioned,  and  indeed  all 
done  subsequently.  The  first  cane  ground  was  pressed,  but  not 
the  second  or  the  third,  as  it  became  less  an  object  to  obtain  a 
large  quantity,  than  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  manufac- 
turing with  such  appliances  as  farmers  have  within  their  reach 
generally.  The  juice  in  this  case  was  filtered  through  sand, 
but  the  sand  was  coarse,  and  the  same  difficulty  occurred  as 
before,  viz  :  tLe  vegetable  particles  remained  sufficient  to  still 
give  the  corn-stalk  taste,  though  less  of  it.  The  quantity  of 
juice  obtained  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  as  before  ; 
but  as  the  first  was  pressed  and  this  was  not,  no  exact 
comparison  could  be  made.  We  now  boiled  seven  gallons  to 
one,  and  when  the  boiling  was  about  half  done,  added  a  large 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  This  syrup  was  fine,  needing  nothing  but 
to  get  rid  of  the  elements  mentioned  above. 

The  third  grinding  and  boiling  was  on  the  9th  of  October—^ 
860  canes';  and  I  ought  to  state  that  both  the  cane  of  this 
grinding,  and  that  ground  on  the  29th  September,  had  the  leaves 
and  upper  part  of  the  stalks  removed ;  about  two  feet  being' 
taken  ofi".  The  product,  in  quantity,  was  not  sensibly  altered, 
neither  was  the  quality.  I  filtered  the  liquor  through  a  finer 
sand  than  before,  and  consequently  there  were  fewer  impurities 
to  rise  during  the  boiling,  but  I  cannot  say  the  offensive  taste 
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had  disappeared.  Perhaps  I  make  too  much  of  this  element ; 
indeed,  I  admit  I  was  not  a  little  flattered,  when  exhibiting  a 
portion  of  my  last  boiling  to  a  few  gentlemen  in  Boston,  to  be 
told  it  was  better  than  any  they  had  before  met  with  ;  and  a 
large  grocer,  who  was  selling  New  York  sugar-house  molasses 
or  syrup,  very  heavy  and  rich,  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  assured 
me  that  mine  would  command  seventy-five  cents,  and  he  was  desi- 
rous to  obtain  all  I  had  at  that  price. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  whether  the 
sugar  cane  is  a  paying  crop,  I  have  compared  it  with  Indian 
corn  in  the  following  manner.  I  have  30  hills  of  the  cane  upon 
a  square  rod.  Of  Indian  corn,  on  land  side  by  side,  or  with  a 
few  rods  of  potatoes  only  between,  I  planted  25  hills  upon  a 
square  rod  ;  the  manure  in  both  cases  was  near  by  the  same,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  with  the  exception  of  a  spoonful  of  guano 
in  each  hill  of  cane,  not  applied  to  the  corn.  The  square  rod 
of  cane  has  255  stalks.  Every  five  stalks  will  make  a  pint  of 
juice  without  pressing,  equal  to  51  pints  of  juice  per  rod.  This, 
after  boiling  seven  gallons  into  one,  makes  142  gallons  and  a 
fraction  of  syrup,  per  acre.  Let  the  price  of  the  syrup  be  the 
same  as  was  offered  me  by  the  grocer  in  Boston,  referred  to 
above,  namely,  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  result  is 
$106,50.  I  consider  one  shilling  a  gallon  of  the  syrup,  as  the 
expense  of  boiling  ;  this  amounts  to  $23,67,  and  reduces  the 
value  of  the  syrup  crop  to  $82,83. 

The  corn  crop  has  been  light  this  year.  One  square  rod 
taken  as  an  average  one,  produced  ten  and  one-half  pints 
of  shelled  corn,  measured  the  last  week  in  October.  Allowing 
the  half  pint  for  shrinkage,  which  is  probably  too  little,  the 
crop  would  be  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  the  corn  was  planted 
without  guano,  and  it  may  be  said  that  would  account  for  the 
smallness  of  the  crop.  My  own  belief  is,  that  when  land  is 
manured  from  the  stable  and  barn  cellar,  as  mine  was,  the  guano 
would  make  but  little  difference  in  the  crop.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  hills  of  cane,  where  guano  was  not  applied,  did 
not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  hills  where  it  was  applied 
(one  spoonful  to  a  hill  being  the  amount  used).  So  far  as  the 
stalk  itself  is  concerned,  the  advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Indian  corn,  probably,  though  of  this  there  may  be  some 
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doubt.  Suppose,  however,  an  allowance  of  ten  dollars  per  acre 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  corn  fodder,  the  cane  crop  will  not 
compare  badly,  as  the  two  crops  would  then  foot  up  as  follows 
viz  : — Cane  $82,83  ;  corn  $60,  if  reckoned  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  The  comparison  between  the  cane  crop  and  corn  crop 
is  not  quite  perfect,  I  admit,  for  the  reason  that  guano  was 
omitted  in  the  latter  (corn)  and  applied  in  the  former  (cane). 

It  may  be  best  to  boil  the  juice  immediately  after  grinding, 
such  being  the  directions  given  by  some  writers.  But  this  is 
not  indispensable.  Of  the  juice  ground  on  the  9th  of  October, 
I  kept  a  part,  say  two  pails  full,  over  two  nights  and  one  and  a 
half  days.  The  mercury  in  the  mornings  of  those  days,  stood 
at  50  ®  ;  but  the  syrup  was  as  perfect  as  any  which  I  have  made. 

One  other  fact  in  favor  of  the  cane  crop  is  to  be  mentioned. 
I  refer  to  the  quantity  of  syrup.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  I 
did  not  press  the  cane  after  grinding  at  all,  after  the  first  time, 
Sept.  8th.  At  that  grinding  of  300  canes,  the  amount  pressed 
in  a  common  cider  press  was  about  four  pails  full.  The  same 
proportion  at  the  other  grindings,  would  increase  the  syrup 
about  ten  gallons  per  acre.  My  object  has  been  as  before  inti- 
mated, not  so  much  to  see  how  large  a  quantity  of  juice  could  he 
produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  land,  as  to  see  how  good  an 
article  the  syrup  would  be.  When  that  is  sati  sfactory ,  as  it  really 
seems  to  be,  mills  and  other  appliances  for  obtaining  the  syrup, 
will  follow  of  course. 

Essex,  November  2, 1857. 


ESSAYS. 


The  writer  of  the  Essay  on  "  Experimental  Farming  "  invites 
our  attention  to  a  most  important  subject,  which  is  in  entire 
unison  with  the  objects  and  purposes  of  our  Society  ;  for  what 
are  these  but  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  County,  by 
bringing  together  and  comparing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
experience  and  modes  of  cultivation  of  its  individual  members? 
The  Annual  Fair  is  designed  to  be  a  practical  exhibition  of  the 
state  of  agriculture  among  us,  and  the  annual  book  of  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  afterwards  published,  is  designed  to  em- 
body the  general  results  of  the  year's  work.  All  this  is  right 
and  useful.  Our  members  are  doing  their  own  work,  from  year 
to  year,  each  in  his  own  way  and  mode,  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  some  making  experiments,  more  or  less  diversified, 
but  all  cultivating  their  acres,  either  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past — (keeping  closely  in  the  ancient  furrows,)  or  to  the 
approved  modes  of  modern  husbandry. 

The  writer  of  this  highly  suggestive  treatise,  proposes  taking 
another  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  thus  to  carry  out  still 
further  the  objects  of  the  Society.  He  proposes  to  inaugurate 
a  series  of  experiments  under  the  auspices  of  some  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  establishing /ads,  the  foundation 
of  all  true  knowledge  in  Agriculture,  as  in  all  Art  and  Science. 
He  names  no  particular  association,  under  which  this  "  Experi- 
mental Farming  "  should  be  accomplished.  Your  Committee 
would  venture  to  mention  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  as 
the  appropriate  institution  for  performing  such   a  work.     It 
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harmonizes  exactly  witli  all  its  designs  and  objects.  We  desire 
by  an  improved  husbandry,  by  means  of  cultivation  the  best  and 
most  certain,  to  develope  in  the  highest  possible  degree  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  County.  That  is  the  especial 
object,  province  and  mission  of  our  Society.  We  desire  to  get 
the  greatest  and  best  production  from  the  soil  at  the  least 
expense.  That  form  or  kind  of  agriculture  which  does  this,  is 
the  best.  And  this  brings  into  view  the  application  of  brute 
and  mechanical  forces  as  the  powers  to  be  applied,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  accomplishing  these  results.  Whatever  can  be  put  on 
the  ox  or  the  horse,  working  in  connexion  with  improved  imple- 
ments or  machines  or  new  inventions,  in  this  most  inventive 
age,  is  so  much  taken  from  man,  and  thus  tends  to  elevate  him, 
by  increased  opportunities  of  knowledge  and  improvement. 

Our  Society,  by  means  of  the  liberal  bequest  of  the  late  Dr. 
Treadwell,  who  was  himself  an  eminent  example  of  close  and 
careful  investigation  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  who  well 
understood  the  value  of  knowledge  in  all  things,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  a  life  estate,  will  become  the  proprietor  of  an  excellent 
farm  in  the  very  heart  of  the  County.  Dr.  Treadwell  has 
ordained  in  his  will,  that  this  shall  be  an  "  experimental  farm  " 
and  if  the  experiments  can  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  intelligent  and  sagacious  farmers  of  our  County,  as  repre- 
sented in  this  Society,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  all  the 
views  of  the  writer  of  the  accompanying  essay  will  be  more 
than  realized. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  source  from  which  this  essay 
comes,  but  from  the  evident  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the 
topics  on  which  he  treats,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sug- 
gesting that  his  counsels  and  co-operation  in  the  conduct  of 
such  an  "  experimental  farm,"  would  be  eminently  useful. 
Your  Committee  are  unanimous  in  awarding  him  the  prize. 

ASAHEL  HUNTINGTON,  Chairman. 
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INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION   TO   EXPERIMENTAL 
FARMING. 

Bt     WILSON     FL  AGG. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  with  reference  to  the  method 
that  should  be  pursued  in  conducting  an  experimental  farm. 
The  subjects  for  experiment  are  so  many  and  so  various,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  rules  that  should  govern  a  com- 
mittee in  their  selection  of  those  which  are  worthy  to  be  tried 
on  a  farm  of  a  limited  number  of  acres.  It  may  likewise  be 
objected,  that  as  farmers  are  constantly  engaged  in  experiment- 
ing on  their  own  lands,  and  with  their  own  stock,  instigated 
and  directed  by  leading  minds,  that  a  farmer,  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  can  do  little  but  repeat  the  experiments  which  have 
been  previously  made  by  private  individuals.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind>  that  when  an  individual  carries  on  a  series 
of  experiments,  the  results  may  never  be  made  known  to  the 
public.  They  may  likewise  be  awkwardly  conducted,  and 
imperfectly  communicated,  so  that  between  the  want  of  scien- 
tific method  in  conducting  them,  and  of  clearness  and  precision 
in  reporting  them,  the  real  facts  are  never  ascertained.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  experiments  of  an  individual,  acting  in  a 
private  capacity,  seldom  obtain  that  degree  of  notoriety  which 
would  attend  those  of  an  association,  and  hence  the  former, 
however  well  presented,  seldom  reach  the  minds  of  persons 
beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  which  they  are 
conducted. 

Let  the  same  experiments  be  made  by  an  association,  and 
they  immediately  obtain  notoriety.  When  published  they  are 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  and  the  facts  are 
epread  abroad  over  the  whole  country.  All  experiments  would 
be  concentrated  upon  this  farm,  which  would  otherwise  be 
scattered  over  the  land  in  widely  separated  places  ;  they  would 
generally  be  conducted  with  more  skill  and  method,  and  the 
results  would  be  presented  to  the  public  in  an  aggregate  report, 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  seen  at  one  view.  A  visit  to 
the  Society's  farm,  when  in  full  operation,  and  a  perusal  of  its 
reports,  would  enable  us  to  witness  and  to  obtain  facts  which 
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"we  could  otherwise  learn  only  by  riding  over  a  great  many 
farms,  and  searching  the  pages  of  multitudes  of  journals. 
Experiments,  made  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  com- 
mittee of  an  agricultural  society  would  be  judiciously  selected, 
and  conducted  in  a  methodic  and  intelligible  manner.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  advantages  which  a  society  would  enjoy,  for 
rational  and  philosophical  experiments,  on  a  farm  under  the 
management  of  a  clear-headed  and  industrious  superintendent. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  objects  which  might  be 
accomplished,  it  ought  to  be  premised  that  the  farm  should  be 
made  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  as  this  fact  made  known  to  the 
public,  would  afford  to  common  minds  the  most  intelligible  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  institution. 
The  produce  should  pay  for  all  the  labor  expended  on  it. 
Though  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  farm,  in  a 
commercial  sense  should  be  made  profitable  to  the  Society,  the 
object  of  the  donor  would  undoubtedly  be  accomplished,  if  the 
experiments  made  upon  it  should  furnish  the  community  with 
certain  useful  discoveries,  without  any  pecuniary  loss.  If  a  fund 
should  be  bequeathed  or  donated  to  the  Society,  it  might  be  pru* 
dent  to  use  up  the  interest  of  this  fund  without  expecting  any  sub- 
stantial returns  ;  but  the  public  would  be  better  satisfied,  if  the 
produce  of  the  farm  should  always  cover  the  actual  expense 
laid  out  upon  the  crops. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  objects  which 
should  be  sought  in  the  conduct  of  the  farm. 

1.  The  Society  should  confine  its  attention  chiefly  to  such 
experiments  as  require  too  much  science  to  be  well  conducted 
by  the  generality  of  farmers,  and  which  are  not  impartially 
made  by  gardeners  and  nursery  men.  The  latter  are  constantly 
experimenting  upon  fruits,  but  the  results  are  not  always  hon- 
estly given.  Not  that  there  is  often  a  wilful  and  deliberate 
intention  of  deceiving  the  public,  but  these  men  are  influenced 
by  a  strong  temptation  to  exaggerate  •  the  merits  of  any  new 
variety  of  fruit  which  they  hold  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
and  by  the  sale  of  which  they  hope  to  make  a  profit  propor- 
tioned to  their  praises.  Others  who  are  not  interested,  might 
endeavor  to  expose  the  partiality  of  the  encomiums  passed  upon 
the  fruit  by  its  proprietor  ;  but  the  public  has  equal  reason  to 
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Suspect  the  honesty  of  the  contradiction,  and  the  private  tests 
of  its  value  must  be  very  slowly  communicated  to  the  public. 
On  the  Society's  farm  these  fruits  might  be  fairly  tested,  and 
everybody  could  witness  the  honest  result.  The  Controverted 
merits  of  any  new  species  or  variety  of  esculent  root  or  vege- 
table, might  be  settled  by  the  same  test. 

2.  Seeds  are  sent  from  abroad  to  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, for  distribution.  The  majority  of  these  are  probably 
of  little  value,  but  those  which  have  never  been  fairly  tried  are 
legitimate  subjects  of  experiment.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  we  are  acquainted  with  every  valuable  species  of 
grain  or  pulse  which  might  be  profitably  raised  in  this  north- 
ern climate.  The  success  that  has  followed  the  experiments 
already  made  upon  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  seems  to  warrant 
the  belief,  that  there  is  yet  a  wide  field  open  for  investigation 
into  the  qualities  and  merits  of  other  foreign  articles  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  Sorghum  offers  a  probable  source  of  a 
new  and  abundant  supply  of  domestic  sugar.  Is  there  not 
some  other  vegetable  yet  undiscovered,  that  may  afford  a  new 
supply  of  oil  ?  Or  may  not  oil  be  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
some  well  known  plant  that  has  hitherto  been  considered  worth- 
less  ?  Experiments  might  be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
plants  which  are  known  to  furnish  this  product,  with  reference 
to  their  improvement.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  real  value  of 
the  seeds  of  the  sun-flower,  cotton-seed,  rape  seed,  and  the  seeds 
of  the  poppy.  Is  there  no  new  method  of  cultivation  by  which 
the  fatness  of  the  seeds  of  these  plants  might  be  increased  ? 
Why  should  this  object  be  more  difficult  to  attain  than  that  of 
improving  the  sweetness  of  fruits,  or  the  farinaceous  property 
of  esculent  roots?  Who  is  prepared  to  assign  precise  limits  to 
the  usefulness  of  these  and  other  oily  seeds,  when  improved  by 
s-cientific  culture  ? 

However  numerous  or  extraordinary  the  new  chemical  means 
for  supplying  the  community  with  oil,  the  supply  can  never  make 
headway  of  the  demand.  The  whale  fishery  has  long  ceased 
to  yield  as  abundant  a  supply  of  this  product  as  it  yielded 
when  less  oil  was  consumed.  Lard  oil  has  in  a  limited  degree 
supplied  the  deficiency,  but  were  it  not  for  the  use  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  for  light,  under  the  various  names  given  it,  for  the 
21 
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purpose  of  deceiving  the  public  in  regard  to  its  identity,  and  tc» 
the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  it  in  all  its  possible  forms 
and  under  all  possible  circumstances,  the  people  would  be 
greatly  distressed  for  expedients  to  supply  them  with  light. 
One  of  the  principal  desiderata  in  the  agriculture  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  is  the  discovery  of  some  plant  capable  of  being  profit- 
ably reared  in  our  own  climate  and  on  our  own  soil,  which 
shall  afford  an  abundant  produce  of  oil ;  or  what  would  be  still 
better,  the  improvement  of  oleaginous  seeds  by  a  new  system 
of  culture.  It  would  be  expedient,  therefore,  to  submit  every 
plant  that  promises  to  be  valuable  in  this  respect,  to  the  test  of 
scientific  experiment ;  or  to  adopt  such  new  methods  of  culture 
as  might  be  supposed  to  improve  the  qualities  of  those  already 
known.  If  the  application  of  certain  alkalies  to  the  soil  will 
improve  the  quality  of  fruits,  and  if  by  the  application  of 
phosphates  we  can  increase  the  size  of  grain,  why  may  we  not 
improve  the  oleaginous  properties  of  seeds,  by  some  yet  undis- 
covered method  of  chemical  fertilization  ?  Chemistry  may  yet 
teach  us  the  art  of  converting  water  into  oil,  through  the 
agency  of  certain  substances  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  hemp 
or  the  sun-flower. 

3.  It  is  yet  undetermined  whether  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able in  our  climate  to  cultivate  the  early  varieties  of  Indian 
corn  which  yield  a  small  crop  but  a  sure  one,  or  the  later  vari- 
eties which  are  not  so  sure  but  more  productive.  A  series  of 
well-conducted  experiments  might  unfold  the  means  of  turning 
these  early  varieties  to  a  profitable  account,  by  sowing  the 
land  after  it  was  reaped,  in  the  same  season,  with  some  other 
crop.  No  species  of  grain  can  be  advantageously  sown  after 
the  gathering  of  the  later  kinds  of  maize,  while  after  the  Canada 
corn  is  gathered,  grass  and  several  kinds  of  grain  might  be  profit- 
ably sown  for  the  next  year,  and  increase  beyond  that  stage  of 
growth,  that  is  necessary  to  secure  them  from  injury  during  the 
winter. 

Whatever  might  be  the  success  attending  any  such  experi- 
ments, there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  in  regard 
not  only  to  the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  of  maize,  but 
also  with  regard  to  its  culture.  One  great  desideratum  is  the 
improvement  of  this  plant  by  increasing  its  property  of  early 
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maturity,  or  its  precocity,  without  diminisliing  its  productive- 
ness. Experiments  should  be  made  iu  order  to  combine,  as  far 
as  possible,  these  two  seemingly  incompatible  qualities  iu  the 
same  variety  of  maize.  This  may  be  done  by  careful  selection 
and  hybridization,  and  careful  watching  for  accidental  varieties, 
in  which  these  properties  seem  to  be  combined  in  the  highest 
degree.  We  must  also  call  in  the  aid  of  Chemistry  in  our 
experiments  on  this  grain,  since  the  ingenuity  of  man  seems  to 
have  been  exhausted  in  inventing  any  new  mode  of  culture  by 
the  ordinary  applications.  It  would  be  useful  also  to  make 
some  investigations  into  the  different  qualities  of  the  white 
and  the  yellow,  and  the  flinty  and  mealy  grains.  The  white 
corn  is  preferred  at  the  South  for  all  sorts  of  bread  and  pud- 
dings and  for  husbandry,  and  the  white  varieties  only  are  fit 
for  table  use  iu  a  green  state.  Yet  the  yellow  corn  is  preferred 
by  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry.  What  is  the  chemical  difference 
in  these  different  kinds  ?  and  are  different  modes  of  culture 
required  for  each  ?  These  few  suggestions  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  with  reference  to  the 
different  varieties  of  Indian  corn  and  the  means  of  improving 
them. 

4.  The  influence  of  hj^bernation,  or  a  state  of  rest  in  the 
winter,  on  plants  which  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  a  point 
which  has  not  been  sufliciently  investigated,  and  it  opens  a  wide 
field  for  curious  and  ingenious  experiment.  The  results  of 
such  experiments  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account  in 
the  culture  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables.  If  we  subject  an 
annual  plant,  the  tomato  for  example,  when  half-grown,  to  a 
period  of  hybernation,  we  artificially  convert  it  thereby,  if 
successful,  into  a  biennial,  like  the  cabbage  or  turnip.  How 
far  is  this  practicable  ?  Can  any  method  be  devised  by  which 
the  tomato,  the  cucumber,  and  the  melon,  by  a  peculiar  sort  of 
protection,  might  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  rest  from  October 
until  May,  without  injury.  There  is  no  question  that  if  they 
retained  their  vitality  and  their  health,  after  such  hybernation, 
they  would  grow  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  atmosphere  in  the  spring.  We  might  by  this 
means  obtain  ripe  tomatoes  in  June,  a  season  of  the  year  when 
they  would  supply  a  very  general  want  in  the  market. 
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It  is  well  known  that  if  any  plant  has  been  forced  in  a  hot 
bed  or  a  green  house,  it  loses  some  of  its  capacity  for  growing 
thriftily  when  transplanted  into  the  garden  or  exposed  to 
the  open  air.  It  remains  apparently  at  rest  for  some  time  after 
transplantation,  before  it  can  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  in- 
crease in  growth,  under  its  new  circumstances.  The  condition 
of  the  healthy  plant  which  has  been  kept  all  winter  in  a  state 
of  rest,  is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  Take  two  plants  of  the 
same  species,  which  had  attained  the  same  size  and  maturity, 
one  of  which  had  just  been  raised  in  a  hot  bed,  and  the  other 
just  taken  from  the  cellar,  where  it  was  deposited  six  months 
previously.  Let  them  be  transplanted  into  the  garden  in  May, 
and  the  last  would  be  found  to  grow  more  rapidly  and  vigor- 
ously than  the  first. 

Experiments  might  be  made  for  this  object  in  various  ways. 
The  plants  might  be  removed  into  the  cellar  and  then  covered 
with  sand  ;  or  they  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  garden- 
bed  where  they  were  planted,  covered  by  a  box,  or  protected 
by  a  bed  of  hay  or  sawdust  of  sufficient  thickness  to  save  the 
plants  from  freezing.  They  might  also  be  protected  from  the 
subterranean  communication  of  cold  by  a  trench  all  around  the 
bed,  about  three  feet  in  depth,  boarded  and  filled  with  some 
sort  of  dry  chafi",  to  be  kept  dry  by  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  When 
the  plants  were  uncovered  in  the  spring,  they  would  commence 
growing  in  a  state  of  forwardness  very  little  behind  that  which 
they  had  attained  when  they  were  covered  on  the  preceding 
autumn. 

5.  Our  indigenous  fruits  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  GUI'- 
tivators.  Experiments  to  a  limited  extent  have  been  made  with 
the  grape,  the  blackberry,  and  other  species  of  ruhus.  But 
there  are  other  fruits  that  might  be  rendered  profitable  by.  cul- 
tivation. One  of  the  most  important  wants  of  the  community 
is  a  good  supply  of  fruit  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  At 
no  season  of  the  year  is  the  want  of  fresh  fruit  so  painfully  felt, 
as  in  May  and  June.  Might  not  certain  species  be  discovered 
which  would  ripen  their  fruit  at  this  early  period.  There  is  an 
indigenous  shrub,  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  our 
New  England  flora,  which  might  be  rendered  highly  serviceable 
by  cultivation.  This  is  the  June  berry,  so  called  from  the 
month  in  which  it  ripens  its  fruit,  the  pyrus  ovalis  of  Bigelow's 
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"  Plants  of  Boston,"  and  the  amelanchier  canadensis  of  Torrey 
and  Gray.  It  is  one  of  our  earliest  flowering  shrubs,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  shad  bush  from  the  period  of  its  flowering 
which  is  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  shad  in  our  rivers. 

The  earliest  fruit  of  our  fields  and  gardens  is  the  strawberry, 
which  is  seldom  abundant  before  the  first  week  in  July.  It 
requires  great  care  for  its  successful  cultivation,  and  is  extremely 
dear  in  the  market.  Were  any  new  shrub  to  be  introduced 
into  our  gardens,  which  would  produce  an  abundance  of  ripe 
fruit  in  the  early  part  of  June,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  bless- 
ing to  the  community.  The  pyrus  oralis  offers  itself  as  a  fit 
subject  for  such  experiment.  A  quart  of  the  fruit  of  this  shrub, 
ripened  before  the  summer  solstice,  would  be  more  highly  prized 
than  a  bushel  of  peaches  in  September.  The  berries  of  the 
plant  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  only  question  to  be  answer- 
ed in  regard  to  them,  is  whether  they  are  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  whether  the  shrub  can  be  made  to  yield  abundantly 
by  cultivation. 

Early  summer  fruits  are  not  only  in  great  demand,  but  they 
are  also  highly  important  to  the  health  of  the  community.  In- 
deed, without  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  actual  suffering  springs 
from  the  want  of  them  on  the  first  approach  of  warm  weather. 
The  want  in  the  system,  which  is  supplied  by  the  acid  and  other 
qualities  of  fresh  ripe  fruit,  is  more  painfully  felt  in  June  and 
July  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  year.  The  truth  is,  we 
actually  need  the  most  fruit  at  a  season  which  affords  us  the 
least  of  it.  If  by  any  mode  of  culture,  the  June  berry  can  be 
made  an  abundant  producer  of  early  fruit  it  would  be  more 
valuable  to  the  public  than  any  fruit  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Experiments  ought  likewise  to  be  made  upon  other  early 
fruit-bearing  shrubs.  The  attention  of  cultivators  has  been 
hitherto  exclusively  confined  to  the  domestication  of  autumnal 
or  late  summer  fruits,  from  among  our  indigenous  plants,  such 
as  the  grape  and  blackberry.  But  late  fruits  are  sufficiently 
various  and  abundant.  Our  attention  ought  to  be  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  earliest  fruits  of  summer.  The  low  blue- 
berry (vaccinium  tenellum)  is  very  early  in  bearing,  and  by 
cultivation  and  care  in  the  selection  of  the  earliest  varieties. 
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it  might  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  maturity  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  strawberry,  and  it  would  yield  fruit  with  much 
less  care  and  attention  from  the  cultivator. 

6.  Another  subject  of  experiment  is  the  domestication  of  new 
species  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Audu- 
bon, who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  visionary  man,  that  many 
species  of  indigenous  birds  might  be  successfully  and  profitably 
domesticated.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  of  the  genus  Anas. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  wood-duck,  Anas  spousa,  which 
has  already  been  partially  domesticated  ;  the  black  duck,  A. 
obscura  ;  the  blue-winged  teal,  A.  disco7-s  ;  the  gudwell  duck,  A. 
strepera  ;  and  the  eider  duck,  Fuligula  molissima.  All  these  have 
been  occasionally  tamed  ;  but  no  experiments  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  value  as  additions  to  our 
domesticated  stock.  Some  of  the  grouse  family  are  worthy  of 
trial,  two  or  three  of  which  are  recommended  for  domestication 
by  Audubon. 

Such  new  species  as  might  be  considered  fit  subjects  of  exper- 
iment, could  easily  be  procured  by  advertisement  ;  and  many 
would  be  presented  to  the  Society  by  individuals  who  are  curi- 
ous in  these  matters.  Rare  birds  are  often  brought  home  by 
adventurers  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  by  seamen. 
There  are  also  undoubtedly  some  species  of  quadrupeds  which 
might  be  useful  additions  to  our  domesticated  kinds.  I  do  not 
feel  very  sanguine  of  the  success  of  operations  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  but  if  one  new  and  valuable  species  of  bird  or  quadruped 
were  brought  under  complete  domestication  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Society,  one  very  important  item  of  experimental  research  would 
have  been  accomplished.  The  experiments  would  seem  at  least 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  our  own 
country. 

7.  Poultry  ought  not  to  be  considered  beneath  the  attention  of 
the  philosophical  experimenter.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  domestic  hen  has  never  been  fairly 
tested.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  rage  that  prevailed  a 
few  years  since,  in  regard  to  the  rearing  of  poultry,  the  people 
seem  to  have  acquired  no  useful  experience.  They  still  enter- 
tain the  fallacious  opinion  that  success  depends  on  the  selection 
of  good  and  productive  breeds,  more  than  on  any  other  circum- 
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stance.  If  any  are  conrinced  that  more  depends  on  a  careful 
mode  of  rearing  and  keeping  them  than  on  the  selection  of  the 
breed,  they  still  suppose  that  success  is  owing  to  the  use  of  some 
particular  nostrum,  and  that  the  height  of  good  management  is 
the  judicious  dispensation  of  medicaments,  that  stimulate  the 
productive  powers  of  the  hen. 

Very  few  of  our  farmers  pay  any  proper  attention  to  their 
poultry  ;  and  so  careless  are  they  of  this  kind  of  stock,  and  so 
contemptuously  do  they  regard  it,  that  not  one  in  twenty  can 
estimate  the  cost  of  his  fowls.  Poultry  are  generally  consid- 
ered as  causing  more  expense  than  profit  to  the  farmer  ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt  it  who  has  observed  the  careless  manner  in  which 
they  are  reared.  As  they  are  generally  kept,  they  annually 
destroy  more  produce  than  they  consume,  and  eat  more  after 
they  have  attained  their  growth,  before  they  are  killed,  than 
the  price  of  their  flesh  would  buy,  when  they  are  carried  to 
market.  Two  important  things  are  yet  to  be  learned  in  regard 
to  poultry  ;  first,  the  most  economical  mode  of  feeding  and 
taking  care  of  them  ;  second,  the  most  profitable  age  at  which 
they  should  be  killed,  for  the  market,  or  for  one's  own  table. 

From  some  experience  obtained  by  the  writer  of  this  essay, 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  considerable  profit  in  rearing 
chickens  to  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  and  that  after  that 
period  they  are  expensive  unless  they  are  to  be  kept  for  laying. 
It  is  a  rational  subject  of  inquiry,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
cost  of  a  chicken  from  the  time  of  its  first  escape  from  the  egg, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence.  It  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  only  profitable  period  of  its  life,  when  raised 
for  the  table,  is  tl>e  first  three  or  four  months.  If,  for  example, 
a  chicken  attain  the  weight  of  two  pounds,  from  the  time  it 
was  hatched,  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  a  pound,  the  next  two  pounds 
it  W'Ould  gain  only  at  a  cost  of  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound,  or 
in  that  ratio. 

With  regard  to  laying  hens,  it  is  important  to  learn  what  are 
the  characteristics  of  each  distinct  variety,  and  whether  there 
is  any  essential  difference  in  their  annual  productiveness,  sup- 
posing each  kind  to  receive  the  most  judicious  care  and  atten- 
tion. The  speculators  in  this  kind  of  stock  have  purposely 
deceived  the  public,  sometimes  lauding  one  variety,  and  some- 
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times  another,  in  order  to  create  a  demand  for  that  parti  cuW 
variety  which  they  have  for  sale.  There  is  not  a  single  variety 
or  sub-variety  of  the  domestic  hen,  that  has  not  had  its  turn  in 
being  eulogized  by  respectable  authority,  as  exceeding  all  others 
in  the  production  of  eggs. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  future  experiments 
are  these  : — What  is  the  best  variety  of  the  common  fowl  for 
the  production  of  eggs,  and  what  the  best  to  raise  for  its  flesh  1 
What  variety  of  fowl  arrives  at  the  earliest  maturity  ?  At  what 
age  ought  a  hen  to  begin  to  lay,  in  order  that  her  eggs,  moder- 
ately produced,  should  pay  for  her  cost  previous  to  her  laying 
and  afterwards  ?  To  what  age  in  general  might  hens  be  kept 
for  their  eggs,  before  they  cease  to  be  profitable  ?  At  what 
period  of  their  growth  is  it  most  economical  to  kill  chickens 
for  their  flesh  ?  What  season  of  the  year  is  the  best  for  raising 
chickens  to  supply  a  stock  of  laying  hens  ?  What  effect  has 
the  rearing  of  two  or  more  broods  of  chickens  during  the  sum- 
mer, on  the  productiveness  of  a  laying  hen  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  ?  Will  she  make  up  by  her  fruitfulness  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  for  her  rest  in  the  summer  ?  Is  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lants, like  pepper,  to  increase  the  annual  amount  of  eggs  pro- 
duced by  the  fowl,  or  is  it  merely  to  hasten  the  production  of 
them  at  a  particular  period  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
should  be  learned  by  experience,  since  it  is  only  by  attention  to 
such  minute  details  in  the  management  of  poultry,  that  they  can 
be  made  a  profitable  stock. 

8.  The  art  of  feeding  other  kinds  of  stock,  though  it  has 
received  more  attention  from  our  farmers,  is  very  far  from  being 
well  understood.  It  is  doubtful  if  experiments  with  reference 
to  this  art  have  ever  been  conducted  very  methodically  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  valuable  and  economical  practices  of  the 
European  peasantry  might  be  tried,  and  introduced  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  The  profitableness  of  stall-feeding  for  cows 
has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  general  experiment.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  here  as  in  Europe,  though  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  cities  pastures  are  not  easily  obtained, 
nor  very  accessible.  Many  families  are  deterred  from  keeping 
a  cow,  which  might  be  made  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to 
them,  by  supposing  that  one  cannot  be  well  kept  without  a  pas-* 
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ture.  In  relation  to  this  point  it  is  important  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  influence  of  stall-feeding  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  a 
cow?  Will  she  bear  confinement  in  a  stall  and  yard  without 
incurring  disease  ?  Are  there  any  means  of  supplying  a  cow  with 
that  sort  of  moderate  exercise,  in  a  state  of  confinement,  which 
would  compensate  for  the  want  of  that  which  is  obtained  in  the 
pasture  ? 

What  are  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  milk?  The  German  peasants  feed  their 
cows  upon  a  farinacous  gruel  combined  with  straw.  Ought 
not  all  their  farinacous  food  to  be  made  into  a  gruel,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  productive  of  milk  by  assimulating  it  to  the 
nature  of  green  succulent  food  ?  The  supposition  is  that  food 
in  a  dry  state  tends  to  increase  the  fat  of  the  animal,  while  the 
same  food  coagulated  with  water,  tends  rather  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  milk.  Is  there  no  plant,  without  the  disagreeable 
properties  of  the  cabbage,  that  might  be  preserved  in  a  green 
state  during  the  winter,  to  supply  the  cow  with  succulent  food 
at  this  season  ?  Will  more  milk  be  produced  by  green  succu- 
lent food,  combined  with  hay,  than  by  the  same  hay  combined 
with  thin  coagulated  meal  porridge  or  gruel  ? 

Is  it  expedient  to  employ  cows  for  any  sort  of  labor  ?  If 
they  are  fed  in  their  stalls  and  not  sent  to  pasture,  would  not  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  be  useful  to  them  ?  What  is  the  effect 
of  labor  upon  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  by 
the  individual  subjected  to  it  ?  If  the  common  labors  of  oxen 
are  too  severe  for  a  cow,  might  she  not  be  used  in  an  easy  tread- 
mil!,  to  cut  her  own  fodder,  to  shell  corn  or  even  to  churn  her 
own  milk.  These  questions  might  be  definitely  multiplied  ;  but 
those  already  offered  are  sufficient  for  suggestion.  In  this  place 
we  might  also  speak  of  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  cow  and  the  goat,  for  supplying  private 
families  with  milk. 

9.  Not  inferior  in  importance  to  any  of  the  subjects  already 
mentioned,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  capability  of  the  soil.  What 
amount  of  any  description  of  produce  may  an  acre,  when  raised 
to  its  maximum  of  fertility,  be  made  to  yield?  And  how  far  is 
it  for  the  interest  of  a  farmer  to  confine  his  labor  and  attention 
to  a  small  number  of  acres  ?  The  less  ground  in  a  farm  of  any 
22 
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given  extent  is  under  tillage,  the  more  remains  to  grow  tip  to 
wood,  or  to  be  de  voted  to  pasture.  If  a  farmer  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  raise  upon  twenty  acres  of  land,  a  certain  quantity  of 
produce  of  different  kinds,  by  the  labor  of  three  men,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  produce,  by  another  system  of  tillage,  could  be 
raised  upon  ten  acres  of  the  same  land,  would  the  labor  of  the 
same  or  a  smaller  number  of  men  be  required  to  effect  it  ? 

Admitting  that  a  saving  of  labor  could  be  made  by  adopting 
the  concentrated  system  of  tillage,  it  still  remains  undetermined 
whether  the  ten  acres  mentioned  above,  would  require  the  same 
quantity  of  manure,  which  was  used  upon  the  twenty  acres,  in 
the  previous  system  of  culture,  to  be  made  to  yield  an  equal 
amount  of  produce.  If  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  manure 
would  obtain  five  hundred  dollars  of  net  profit  from  twenty 
acres,  would  it  require  the  same  quantity,  or  less  or  more  to 
obtain  the  same  profit  from  ten  acres  ?  Would  the  increased 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  trenched  and  worked  and  manured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  raised  to  its  greatest  capacity,  pay 
our  farmers  for  pursuing  such  a  system  or  approximating  to  it 
throughout  their  own  husbandry  ? 

10.  What  influence  has  the  cultivation  and  draining  of  the 
soil  upon  the  temperature  of  the  local  climate  ?*  Is  the  atmos- 
phere resting  over  a  certain  tract  which  is  naturally  wet,  ren^ 
dered  warmer  by  perfect  drainage  ?  What  is  the  difference  of 
temperature  at  the  time  such  a  difference  exists,  in  two  contig^ 
nous  fields  on  the  same  level  and  originally  of  the  same 
character,  one  of  which  remains  in  a  wet  and  boggy  condition, 
while  the  other  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  converted  into  a 
dry  and  friable  soil  ?  At  what  season  and  at  what  period  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  this  difference  of  temperature  percept- 
ible ?  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  very  considerable 
during  the  summer,  especially  on  summer  nights.  Wet  lands 
radiate  more  heat  than  dry  lands,  and  this  heat  escapes  into 
the  higher  atmosphere.  Hence  the  great  liability  of  low  lands 
to  be  affected  by  spring  and  summer  frosts.  The  influence  of 
drainage  upon  the  local  temperature  of  any  tract,  is  a  curious 
subject  of  investigation.     The  advantage  of  draining  in  order 

*  This  question  is  more  fnlly  discussed  by  the  anthor,  in  Hovey's  Magazine  for 
November,  1857. 
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to  insure  good  crops  is  well  known  and  admitted  on  all  sides. 
How  much  does  the  consequent  change  of  local  temperature 
contribute  towards  producing  these  superior  croi>s  ?  Many  a 
farmer  whose  lands  are  wet,  and  whose  situation  is  compara- 
tively cold  in  summer,  would  render  his  home  more  comfort- 
able and  his  farm  more  productive  by  perfect  drainage. 

A  series  of  experiments  should  be  instituted  to  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  precise  amount  of  benefit  accruing  to 
the  local  climate,  from  thorough  and  extensive  drainage.  The 
subjects  of  inquiry  are  not  only  the  amount  of  change  effected 
in  the  temperature,  but  also  the  time  of  the  day  and  of  the  year 
when  it  is  most  sensibly  felt.  It  would  probably  be  found  to 
be  the  greatest  during  the  four  warmest  months  of  the  year,  and 
most  perceptible  in  the  night,  especiallywhen  there  is  a  liability 
to  frost. 

11.  The  potato  disease  deserves  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
experiment  by  every  association  connected  with  agriculture.  It 
is  time  that  every  farmer  tries  more  or  less  experiment,  either 
incidentally  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  the 
subject.  But  their  experiments  are  not  the  result  of  concerted 
action,  and  are  seldom  based  on  a  sound  inductive  method.  A 
farmer  in  the  town  of  A.  may  be  engaged  this  year  in  expensive 
trials,  which  have  been  repeatedly  made  without  success  by 
farmers  in  the  town  of  B.  On  a  public  farm  such  experiments 
might  be  conducted  on  the  most  philosophical  principles, —  the 
experimenters  having  the  advantage  of  suggestions  from  scien- 
tific and  practical  men  throughout  the  world. 

Though  it  is  not  probable  that  an  absolute  cure  or  prevention 
of  the  potato  rot  will  be  discovered,  we  may  perhaps  by  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  on  true  inductive  principles, 
learn  the  means  of  keeping  the  potato  comparatively  free  from 
disease.  We  should  inquire  ; — What  kinds  of  soil  are  the 
most  favorable,  and  what  kinds  are  most  unfavorable  to  the 
sound  condition  of  the  potato  ?  What  is  the  influence  of  a 
greater  and  a  less  amount,  than  an  averege  of  dryness  or  humid- 
ity ?  Is  there  any  chemical  application  that  would  lessen  the 
evil  effects  of  moisture,  if  excessive  moisture  be  one  of  the 
secondary  causes  of  the  disease?  Does  the  potato  remain 
more  exempt  from  the  rot,  in  a  sandy,  or  in  a  calcareous  soil,  of 
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equal  humidity  ?    Is  there  any  kind  of  soil  that  is  uniformly 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  its  soundness  ?    Does  a  virgin  soil 
produce  a  sounder  crop  than  one  that  has  been  freely  composted? 
What  are  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  compost,  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  distributing  it,  and  of  small  or  profuse  quantities? 
Above  all — is  the  potato  disease  contagious  ?    If  contagious, 
may  it  not  be  communicated  by  growing  the  potatoes  in  a  soil 
in  which  diseased  potatoes  were  raised  on  the  preceding  year  ? 
Might  it  not  also  be  communicated  by  using  compost,  in  which 
some  of  the  diseased  tubers  had  been  mixed  ?    This  appears  to 
be  a  very  probable  conjecture.     If  the  disease  be  contagious,  it 
is  evident  that  it  might  be  checked  and  perhaps  nearly  eradicat- 
ed by   observing   the  following  requirements : — 1.  Let  every 
diseased  potato  be  burned,  boiled,  or  dissolved  in  caustic,  before 
it  be  thrown  upon  the  compost  heap  or  upon  the  land.     2.  Let 
no   field  in  which  potatoes  were  raised  the  preceding  year, 
unless  they  were  perfectly  sound,  be  used  on  the  following  year 
for  a  potato  crop.     3.  See  that  no  rotten  potatoes  have,  at  any 
time,  the  least  communication  with  those  which  are  designed  for 
seed.     4.  If  there  be  any   probability  that  the  seed  potatoes 
have  thus  imbibed  a  taint,  let  them  be  washed  in  the  chloride  of 
lime  before  they  are  planted,  to  kill  the  virus  that  might  other- 
wise be  buried  with  the  tuber,  on  its  surface. 

As  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether   the  disease  be  conta- 
gious or  not,  we  might  institute  the  following  experiments  : — Let 
a  virgin  soil  in  a  field,  say  of  three  acres,   be  ploughed  at  one 
time  and  divided  into  three  parts,  taking   care  that  the  soil  of 
the  whole   field  is  uniform   and   equally  exposed  to  light  and 
moisture.     Manure  one  of  these  acres  with  a  compost  contain- 
ing a  liberal  mixture  of  diseased   potatoes.     Let  a  second  be 
manured  with  some  substance  that  could  have  had   no  possible 
communication  with  the  virus  ;  and  let  the  third  portion  of  the 
field  remain  without  the  application  of  any  kind  of  a  fertilizer. 
Plant  each  division  of  the  field  with  sound  potatoes  of  the 
same  kind  and  from  the  same  lot,  after  washing  all  the   seed  in 
some  disinfecting  fluid.     Take  pains  to  cut  open  every  tuber  be- 
fore it  is  planted,  to  see  that  it  contains  no  visible  marks  of  the 
disease  or  of  its  symptoms,  and  reject  all  that  look  suspicious. 

Watch  the  result  when   the  crop  is  taken  from   the  ground. 
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If  the  potatoes  in  the  first  division  which  was  manured  with 
compost,  containing  diseased  potatoes  in  a  decayed  state,  bear 
a  crop  which  soon  becomes  infected,  while  those  in  the  other 
two  divisions  remain  sound,  we  have  incontestible  proof  that 
the  disease  is  contagious.  But  it  still  remains  to  be  proved 
that  there  are  not  also  other  ways  by  which  the  disease  might 
be  engendered.  A  constant  repetition  of  such  experiments 
continued  through  a  number  of  years  with  the  same  result, 
would  demonstrate  that  the  disease  might  be  averted,  by  scru- 
pulously preventing  any  communication  between  the  planted 
crop  and  the  disease,  either  through  a  contaminated  soil,  or  by 
contact  with  diseased  potatoes. 

Experiments  with  the  potato  might  also  be  made,  in  regard 
to  its  connection  with  the  atmosphere.  It  is  possible  that  the 
source  of  the  disease  may  be  meteorological  ;  that  it  is  some 
effect  produced  by  the  atmosphere  upon  the  vine,  and  commu- 
nicated from  the  foliage  to  the  tuber.  But  enough  has  already 
been  said  to  show  that  thousands  of  new  facts  it  may  be  need- 
ful to  ascertain,  before  we  can  obtain  a  clue  to  the  cause  of 
the  potato  disease.  Let  us  not  despair,  however,  until  every 
possible  mode  of  experiment  has  been  unsuccessfully  tried,  of 
yet  discovering  the  means  of  averting  this  great  calamity. 

12.  It  is  highly  important  to  learn  the  comparative  profita- 
bleness of  scientific  and  empyrical  farming  ;  understanding  by 
the  former  the  custom  of  reducing  enlightened  theory  to  prac- 
tice in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  by  the  latter  the  art  of  tilling 
the  ground  by  the  rule  of  precedent  and  experience,  and  of  fer- 
tilizing by  composts  prepared,  not  on  chemical  principles,  but 
according  to  rules  ascertained  by  practice.  The  latter,  or  the 
empyrical  system,  is  the  most  certain  and  indeed  the  only  safe 
one  in  the  hands  of  a  merely  practical  farmer  ;  as  the  use  of 
decoctions  for  the  sick  is  more  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  uneduca- 
ted physician,  than  the  concentrated  and  to  him  unintelligible 
drugs  of  the  apothecary.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
can  substitute  any  thing  better  than  compost,  in  the  place  of  it 
under  circumstances  that  render  it  abundant  and  easily  pro- 
cured ;  but  whether,  under  circumstances  in  which  compost  is 
hard  to  be  procured,  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  may  not  be 
reduced  to  such  method  and  science,  as  to  be  equally  cheap,  sure 
and  efficacious. 
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Such  experiments  are  constantly  on  trial  by  cultivators  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  they  are  no  less  worthy  of 
being  tried  on  the  Society's  farm.  We  cannot  trust  implicitly 
to  the  published  results  of  the  trials  of  substances  which  form 
a  staple  article  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  because  they  are 
invariably  puffed  beyond  their  merits,  like  patent  medicines,  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  their  sale.  The  Society,  which  is 
not  likely  to  enter  into  any  commercial  speculation  by  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers,  may  be  considered  a  disinterested  body, 
and  the  published  result  of  its  experiments  would  have  its  due 
weight  with  the  public. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  line  of  investigation  with  reference  to 
chemical  farming.  The  mixing  and  compounding  of  different 
soils,  after  ascertaining  their  nature  by  chemical  tests,  is  a  curi- 
ous subject  of  inquiry,  which  may  lead  to  important  results. 
There  are  some  ingredients  which  improve  the  soil  when  applied 
to  it,  and  yet  evidently  impart  none  of  their  substance  to  the 
crops  that  are  improved  by  it.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ben- 
efit they  yield  to  the  soil  ?  Take  charcoal  for  an  example.  Is 
this  substance  simply  hygrometric  in  its  action  as  a  fertilizer  ; 
or  is  it  also  a  chemical  absorbent  and  fixer  of  certain  volatile 
matters  which  are  useful  to  plants  ?  Why  is  plaster  useful  as  a 
fertilizer  of  certain  upland  soils  ?  Does  it  supply  the  soil  with 
a  chemical  ingredient  that  constitutes  a  part  of  the  food  of 
plants  ;  or  is  this  substance  simply  hygrometric,  and  does  it  act 
by  retaining  moisture  in  a  condition  that  renders  it  available  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  while  it  is  not  liable  to  be  confronted  by 
the  sun  and  atmosphere  ? 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  these  queries,  which  might  be  indef- 
initely extended.  A  few  leading  questions  will  nevertheless 
seem  to  point  out  the  direction  which  a  philosophical  experi- 
menter might  be  disposed  to  follow.  It  is  important  to  learn 
by  experiment  to  distinguish  between  those  substances  which 
act  by  fixing  and  retaining  volatile  matters,  that  enter  into  the 
organization  of  plants,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are 
the  immediate  food  of  plants.  Among  the  former,  charcoal  may 
be  classed  ;  for  though  carbon  is  an  important  part  of  vegeta- 
ble nutrition,  it  cannot  be  supplied  to  vegetation  in  the  form  of 
charcoal.    To  be  rendered  available  to  plants  it  must  be  in  a 
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gaseous  or  in  a  liquid  form,  like  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

13.  The  art  of  preserving  our  crops  and  other  vegetation 
from  the  devastations  of  insects,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  at  the  present 
day.  There  are  some  species  of  noxious  insects  which  have 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  within  a  few  years,  and  that 
seem  to  multiply  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  agents  employed 
by  nature,  to  check  their  over-multiplication.  Birds  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all  these  checks.  Next 
in  importance  to  birds,  are  certain  species  of  reptiles  and  small 
quadrupeds  ;  and  lastly,  there  are  predatory  insects,  that  live 
by  the  destruction  of.  other  species  of  their  tribe.  Naturalists 
have  not  generally  made  this  subject  their  particular  study. 
They  have  been  satisfied  with  ascertaining  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  food  of  the  animal  under  examination.  They  are 
able  to  inform  us  that  certain  birds  live  upon  insects,  others 
upon  seeds,  while  others  are  omnivorous  and  birds  of  prey. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  their  remarks  on  the  food  of  reptiles 
and  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds. 

Experiments  remain  to  be  made  with  special  reference  to  the 
comparative  importance  of  each  species  of  birds,  reptile  and 
quadruped,  as  destroyers  of  these  vermin.  Which  are  the  most 
useful  and  diligent  devourers  respectively  of  grubs,  of  cater- 
pillars, of  chrysalids  and  of  insects  in  their  perfect  form?  There 
is  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  fruit  cultivators, 
to  underrate  the  services  of  those  birds  which  steal  the  fruit  of 
our  gardens.  The  common  robin  comes  under  their  ban  on  this 
account.  The  robin  does  not  hunt  the  bark  of  trees  for  his 
food,  but  he  devours  vast  quantities  of  those  injurious  grubs  that 
live  upon  the  surface,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  such 
as  the  cut-worm,  the  chrysalids  of  beetles,  and  moths,  while  they 
are  in  a  feeble  and  nearly  metamorphosed  state.  All  these  par- 
""  ticulars  should  be  ascertained  ;  and  the  birds  should  be  classed 
according  to  the  description  and  the  value  of  their  services. 

The  Society  should  institute  a  series  of  investigations  to  be 

carried  on  at  their  own  farm,  and  should  open  a  correspon- 

.  dence  with  individuals  and  other  societies,  for  the  purpose  of 

collecting  authentic  information  from  all  foreign  sources,  in 
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regard  to  the  food  of  every  kind  of  bird,  of  the  common  toad, 
the  tree  toad,  and  of  every  species  of  insectivorous  reptile  and 
quadruped.  Such  investigations  might  lead  to  very  important 
results,  if  the  superintendent  of  tlie  farm  was  a  man  of  inge- 
nious and  scientific  turn  of  mind.  At  the  farm  should  be  kept 
a  specimen  of  all  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  classed  as  far 
as  they  will  admit  of  it,  according  to  the  department  of  vegeta- 
tion to  which  they  are  injurious.  Let  those  which  infest  the 
grain  form  one  class,  the  devourers  of  the  leaves  of  plants  a 
second,  those  which  are  destructive  to  the  wood  a  third,  and  so 
on,  according  to  the  part  of  the  plant  which  they  attack.  Side 
by  side  with  each,  let  their  natural  enemies  be  arranged,  among 
birds,  quadrupeds,  reptiles  and  insects.  In  this  way  materials 
might  be  gradually  accumulated,  which  would  supply  the  public 
with  a  fund  of  curious  and  useful  information. 

In  conclusion,  some  inquiries  might  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  general  mode  of  conducting  the  farm.  It  is  necessary 
that  some  intelligent  and  well  educated  person  should  be 
appointed  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  farm  ;  one  who 
has  sufficient  knowledge  to  see  that  the  experiments  are  per- 
formed in  a  scientific  and  economical  manner,  and  sufficient  skill 
as  a  writer  to  present  a  faithful  and  luminous  report  of  the  pro- 
cess and  result  of  all  important  experiments.  The  superinten- 
dent should  be  the  secretary  as  well  as  the  president  of  the 
establishment.  Practical  men  are  generally  wedded  to  routine 
and  prejudiced  against  innovation.  Their  services  would  be 
indispensable  on  the  farm,  to  conduct  the  plough,  to  swing  the 
scythe,  to  advise  concerning  times  and  seasons,  and  numerous 
other  practical  details  of  farm  labor.  Such  men  are  for  labor- 
ers and  advisers,  but  not  to  superintend.  The  superintendent 
must  be  a  man  of  logical  mind,  and  expanded  views,  who  is 
capable  of  discerning  at  once  the  true  aim  and  nature  of  every 
experiment  that  is  proposed  by  the  Society.  He  must  see  the 
bearing  of  every  operation  upon  the  general  conclusion  that  is 
to  be  drawn,  and  not  only  incapable  of  blunders  in  his  own 
plans,  but  capable  of  detecting  the  flaws  that  may  exist  in  the 
plans  of  others.  The  superintendent  will  be  placed  between 
two  sets  of  individuals — first,  the  Society  represented  by  intel- 
ligent men  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  and  second 
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the  men  wlio  do  the  labor  of  the  farm,  from  each  of  whom  he 
will  obtain  hints,  by  means  of  which,  through  the  medium  of 
his  own  pen,  he  is  to  digest  all  facts  into  an  intelligible  result. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  sober  habits,  who  is  willing  to  confine 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  who  is  not  bigoted  to  old 
practices,  nor  wedded  to  whims  and  theories  originating;  in  his 
own  mind  ;  a  married  man  who  will  make  his  home  upon  the 
farm,  and  superintend  the  labors  which  are  performed  upon  it. 
He  must  not  be  worldly-minded,  to  make  his  office  an  excuse 
for  riding  round  to  see  men  and  sights,  nor  a  horse-jockey  who 
is  too  proud  to  attend  to  the  inferior  animals.  See  that  he  pri- 
zes a  cow  and  a  sheep  no  less  than  a  horse  or  a  dog.  Other- 
wise the  woods  surrounding  the  farm  may  be  made  his  hunting- 
grounds,  and  the  adjoining  streets  a  race-course.*  See  that  he 
is  not  a  man  of  vulgar  mind  who  despises  little  things  ;  but  a 
practical  philosopher  who  is  not  above  the  necessity  of  giving 
his  attention  to  what  the  former  would  contemptuously  regard  as 
trifles.  See  that  while  he  is  capable  of  prizing  a  noble  tree,  he 
does  not  look  with  contempt  upon  a  whortleberry  bush,  and  that 
he  can  look  after  the  welfare  of  a  toad,  on  account  of  its  useful 
services,  and  not  centre  all  his  interest  upon  a  blood-horse  or 
an  imported  bull. 

The  humble  as  well  as  the  more  attractive  concerns  of  the 
farm  should  receive  a  due  share  of  his  attention.  He  should 
not  despise  information  from  the  most  humble  sources,  nor  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  that  which  proceeds  from  men  of  high 
position.  By  his  reports  he  should  endeavor  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  with  reference  not  only  to  the  immediate  subjects 
of  experiment,  but  should  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  rural 
life,  domestic  economy,  and  the  ethics  of  agriculture.  He  should 
endeavor  to  exhibit  the  true  aim  and  rational  ambition  of  the 
farmer  and  the  farmer's  family,  and  to  throw  a  charm  around 
the  humble  homestead,  which  should  render  it  more  attractive 
than  all  the  splendor  of  the  city. 
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CHOSEN  SEPTEMBER  30;  1857. 


<    mm»    » 


KI CHARD  S.  FAY,  Lynn,  President. 

ANDREW  DODGE,  Wenliam, 
DEAN  ROBINSON,  West  Newbury, 
THOMAS  E.  PAYSON,  Rowley, 
LEWIS  ALLEN,  South  Danvers, 


Vice  Presidents. 


WILLIAM  SUTTON,  South  Danvers,  Treasurer. 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Hamilton,  Secretary. 


HONOBARY-  TBUSTEES. 


James  H.  Duncan,  Haverhill, 
Gardner  B.  Perry,  Grov eland. 


John  W.  Proctor,  So.  Danvers, 
Moses  Newell,  West  Newbury. 


TRUSTEES. 


Daniel  Adams,  Newbury, 
John  Alley,  3d,  Lynn, 
Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers, 
John  i.  Baker,  Beverly, 
.Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton, 
.Jacob  Brown,  Ipswich, 
Isaac  Carruth,  Audover, 
David  Choate,  Essex, 
Thomas  J.  Clark,  Salisbury, 
Jere.  Colman,  Newburyport, 
M.  G.  J.  Emery,  Haverhill, 
Joshua  Hale,  Newburyport, 
Joseph  How,  Methuen, 
John  M.  Ives,  Salem, 
John  Keely,  Haverhill, 


James  P.  King,  South  Danvers, 
Geo.  B.  Lorino;,  Salem, 
I.  Osgood  Loring,  N.  Andover, 
Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topstield, 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence, 
Warren  Ordway,  Bradford, 
William  Osborne,  Lynn, 
Moses  Petti ngell,  Topstield, 
Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers, 
William  R.  Putnam,       " 
John  Stone,  Jr.,  Marblehead, 
Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead, 
E.  S.  Williams,  Nevvburyporti 
Enoch  Wood,  Boxford. 
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William  G.  Barton,  Salem,        j 
B.  S.  Barnes,  Boxford, 
Frederick  Bray,  Ipswich, 
James  Gary,  Lawrence, 
Joseph  Chandler,  Andover, 
Samuel  Dane,  Hamilton, 
Otis  Delano,  Newbiiryport, 
George  F.  Dodge,  Wenham, 
Hiram  P.  Goodhue,  N.  Andover 
James  S.  Hart,  Newburyport, 
Sam'l  K,  Johnson,  N.  Andover, 
Henry  Knight,  Methuen, 
Wm.  H.  Little,  South  Danvers, 
Joel  Lake,  Topsfield, 
Aaron  Low,  Essex, 
Levi  Merrill,  Danvers, 
Alfred  L.  Moore,  W.  Newbury, 
Mary  G.  Nelson,      " 
Caleb  H.  New  comb,  Beverly, 


Albert  Nichols,  Bradford, 
Enoch  K.  Noyes,  Salem, 
Frances  Noyes,  Danvers, 
Luther  Noyes,  Newbury, 
Chas.  Peal3ody,  Newburyport, 
John  P.  Pearson,  W.  Newbury, 
A.  Proctor  Perley,  Danvers, 
Wm.  A.  Phelps,  Middleton, 
George  D.  Phippen,  Salem, 
Greenleaf  Plumer,  Newbury, 
Thos.  W.  Quimby,  Amesbury, 
Gorham  P.  Sargent,  Newbury, 
John  S.  Sibley,  Salem, 
Henry  Shoof,  Newburyport, 
Sam'l  W.  Spaulding,  Danvers, 
Ephraim  Story,  Essex, 
Augustus  Story,  Salem, 
David  Warren,  Marblehead. 


«  <»»^^->— 


Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society.  No  fines  or  assessments  are  ever  imposed, 
and  the  members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  Library  of 
the  Society,  and  to  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  The 
Secretary  will  issue  certificates  to  all  who  may  apply  to  him. 
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Ephraim  Story,  Essex,  second            "          10.00 

George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  third  premium, 5.00 
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George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  Jersey,  premium, 15.00 

Moses  Newell,  West  Newbury,  Ayrshire,  premium, 15.00 

Joseph  Akerman,  Newburyport,  Durham,        "       15.00 

Daniel  Lunt,  Newbury,  yearling  Jersey,  gratuity, 5,00 
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Albert  Nichols,  Bradford,  1-2  Durham,  first  premium,.  . . .  15.00 

Charles  C.  Preston,  Danvers,  second  premium,  10.00 

Joel  Nourse,  Ipswich,  third  premium, 5.00 

MILCH  COWS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 

Green  Wildes,  Newbury,  first  premium, 10.00 

Paul  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport,  second  premium, 8.00 

Ezra  Merrill,  Salisbury,  third  premium, 5.00 

HEIFERS— THREE   YEARS  OLD. 

Paul  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport,  first  premium, 7.00 

"            «            "          second        "         6.00 

«            "            "             third        "         5.00 

HEIFERS— TWO   YEARS    OLD. 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  first  premium, 5.00 

Moses  Newell,  West  Newbury,  second  premium, 4.00 

John  Rogers,  Byfield,  third  premium, 3.00 
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YEAELING  HEIFERS. 

G.  P.  Sargent,  Newbury,  first  premium, 4,00 

Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbury,  second  premium, 3.00 

Robert  L.  Brown,  West  Newbury,  third  premium, , .  2.00 

CALVES. 

E.  p.  Ferguson,  Newbury,  first  premium, 6.00 

G.  P.  Sargent,        "           second  premium, 4.00 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  first  premium, 10.00 

Moses  Pettingell,  Topsfield,  second  premium, 8,00 

Thomas  W.  Quimby,  Amesbury,  third  premium, 6.00 

Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  fourth  premium, 4.00 

STEERS— THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Charles  Hazeltine,  Bradford,  first  premium, 7.00 

Dean  Andrews,  Boxford,  second  premium, 6.00 

STEERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Jarvis  Slade,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 6.00 

Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  second  premium, 4.00 

YEARLING  STEERS. 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  first  premium, 4.00 

Amaziah  Bailey,  West  Newbury,  second  premium, 3.00 

STALLIONS-FOTIR  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER. 

Bean  &  Johnson,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 20.00 

Robert  Farley,  jr.,  Ipswich,  second  premium,. . 10.00 

STALLIONS— UNDER  FOUR  YEARS. 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  first  premium, 15.00 

Josiah  Crosby,  North  Andover,  second  premium, 10.00 

BROOD  MARES. 

Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  first  premium, 10.00 

Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  second  premium, 8.00 

Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  third  premium, 6.00 

FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 

Samuel  Dane,  Hamilton,  first  premium, 10.00 

Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  second  premium, 8.00 

Mark  Haskell,  Newburyport,  third  premium, 6.00 

COLTS-FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Moses  Pettingell,  Topsfield,  first  premium, •  10. 00 

David  Mears,  Essex,  second  premium, 5.00 
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COLTS— THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

John  Kent,  Newbury,  first  premium,, 6.00 

J.  N.  Rolfe,  second  premium, 4.00 

COLTS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Paul  Titcorab,  Newbury,  first  premium, 5.00 

John  McKenny,  Newbury,  second  premium, 3.00 

YEARLING  COLTS. 

Albert  Kjmball,  Boxford,  first  premium, 4.00 

Ebcn  8.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  second  premium, 2.00 

SWINE. 

Gorham  P.  Sargent,  Newbury,  boar,  first  premium, 5.00 

Cyrus  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  boar,  second  premium,. .  .  3.00 

Wm.  Foster,  North  Andover,  boar,  gratuity, 2.00 

Ezra  Hale,  Rowley,  boar,  gratuity, 2.00 

Philip  K.  Rogers,  Newbury,  breeding  sow,  first  premium,.  5.00 

R.  Lynch,  W.  Newbury,  litter  weaned  pigs,  first  premium,  6.00 

Lewis  Bartlett,  Newburyport,         "         "      2nd  premium,  8.00 

C.  M.  Bayley,             "                   "         ''     gratuity,....  1.00 

SHEEP. 

O.  Thurlow,  W.  Newbury,  flock  20  and  over,  prem.     .     .  15.00 

Moses  Newell,       "                 "  10       "              "...  7.00 

C.  K.  Ordway,     "         best  buck                      "...  10.00 

PLOUGHING- DOUBLE  TEAMS,  WITH  MICHIGAN  PLOUGH. 

Tristram  &  Joseph  Little,  Newbury,  1st  prem 10.00 

Jos.  Longfellow  &  Abiel  Rogers,  2nd  prem.     .     -     .     .  .  6.00 

PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS,  AND  SIDE  HILL  PLOUGH. 

Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  1st  prem 10.00 

Perkins  &  Knight,  Newbury,  2d  prem 6.00 

Moses  Pettengill,  Topsfield,  3d  prem 4.00 

PLOUGHING-DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  COMMON  PLOUGH. 

Greenleaf  &  Daniel  Plummer,   Newbury,  1st  prem.     .     .  10.00 

Jos.  &  D.  L.  Goodridge,  West  Newbury,  2d      "...  9.00 

Joseph  Lunt,  Newbury,  3d  prem 8.00 

Daniel  Noyes  &  Green  Wildes,  Newbury,  4th  prem.     •      .  7.00 

Edward  H.  Little,  Newbury,  5th  prem 6.00 

Daniel  Morrison,  Rowley,  6th  prem.     .     .     -    ^     -    .     .  5.00 
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PLOUGHING— SINGLE  TEAMS. 

Geo.  A.  Randall,  Newburj,  1st  prem, 7.00 

Bichard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,   2d  prem *     .  6.00 

PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES  AND  COMMON  PLOUGH. 

Wm.  G.  Brown,  Ipswich,  1st.  prem .  7.00 

S.  P.  Cheney  &  M.  S.  Dole,  Georgetown,  2d  prem.  5  00 

James  M.  Hills,  Newburyport,  3d  prem  3  00 

CARRIAGES. 

Sargent,  Gunnison  &  Co.,  Amesbury,  carryall,  premium. .    $10,00 

Nichols  &  Thomas,  West  Newbury,  4  wheel  chaise 10.00 

Willis  P.  Sarg-ent,  Amesbury,  open  buggy,  gratuity 5.00 

Wm.  Noyes,  Newburyport,  open  buggy,   gratuity 3.00 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  HORSE   MOWING  MACHINES. 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  gratuity 25.00 

Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,       " 25.00 

IMPROVING  WET  MEADOW  LANDS. 

Oliver  P.  Killam,  Boxford,  1st  prem 15.00 

IMPROVING  WASTE  OR  PASTURE  LANDS. 

Hiram  P.  Goodhue,  North  Andover,  2d  prem 10.00 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  premium 10.00 

Isaac  Smith,  Beverly,  gratuity , 5. 00 

ROOT  CROPS. 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  premium 10.00 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,     "              "        10.00 

Ephraim  Brown,  Marblehead,  " 10.00 

Ephraim  Brown,          "            "       10.00 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

Joel  Lake,  Topsfield,  premium 15.00 

BUTTER. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Ridgeway,  West  Newbury,  1st  prem 12.00 

Miss  H.  Lambert,  Rowley,                    2d  prem 11.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Carleton,  Haverhill,      3d  prem 10.00 

Mrs,  Hannah  M.  Titcomb,  W.  Newbury,  4th   prem 9.00 

Paul  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport           5th  prem 8.00 

Mary  E.  Chase,  West  Newbury 7.00 
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CHEESE. 

Mary  P.  Nelson,  AVcst  Newbury,    1st  prem 10.00 

Mrs.  William  Thurlow,  Newbury,   2nd  prem 8.00 

Mrs.  Paul  Titcomb,               "          3d  prem,  .      6.00 

Nathaniel  Moody,                  "         4th  prem 4.00 

ES^AY. 

Wilson  riagg,  Andover,  premium 10.00 

Award   by  the  Committee  on  Poultry,          20.00 

"         "             "                 Vegetables 104.00 

"        '•            "                Fruits.      ......  159.25 

"         "             "                Flowers     ......  56.50 

"         "             "                 Articles  from    Leather.     .  32.50 

"        "             "                  Cloth  and  Hosiery^  .     .     .  25.50 
"         "         "                     Counterpanes,  Carpets  and 

Rugs 40.25 

"             ''                 Fancy  Articles   ....  61.00 

"             "                 Bread  and  Honey    .     .    .  4.50 


a 
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Osgood  Dale,  Boxford,  1  pair  fat  cattle 2.24 

Lambert  Moynard,  Bradford,  bull,  stallion  and  colts 3.36 

Aaron  Dodge,   Beverly,  bull   and  calves 8.80 

Moses  PettengiU,  Tops'field,  bull 1.20 

George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  bull 56 

Charles  E.  Little,  "  "     56 

Dean  Andrews.  Boxford,  "      1.12 

Andrew  Dodge,  Ipswich,  "     96 

D.  M.  Tewksbury,  Amesbury,  "     56 

'G.  P.  Sargent,  Byfield,  heifer  and  mare 1.12 

E.  P.  Ferguson,  Bylield,  heifer   and  colt. 1.12 

Philip  Rogers,  Byfield,  heifer 56 

Moses  M.  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,  heifer 56 

'George  Hosum,  West  Newbury,  heifer 56 

24 
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Thomas  Quimbj,  Amesburv-,  heifer  and  steers 1.68- 

William  Foster,  North  Andover,  1  pr  "working  oxen 2.40 

George  W.  Sanborn,  Georgetown,  1  pr   working   oxen  and 

mare 1.92 

Benj.  E.  Emerj,  Haverhill,  2  pr  working  oxen . .  .  , 4.80 

Wm.  Merrill,  West  Newbury,    1  pr  steers , 1.12 

Uriah  Bailey,  "  "         "       1.12 

Daniel  G.  Todd,  Rowley,  colt 64 

Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  colt 96 

R.  F.  Jenkins,  North   Andover,  colt 1.20 

B.  S.  Barnes,  Boxford,  colt  and  mare 2.24 

Caleb  Searles,   Rowley,  colt 64 

Oliver  P.  Pettengill,  Topsfield,  colt 1.20 

Adam  Boyd,  Essex,  colt 1.36 

Charles  Proctor,  Rowley,  colt 64 

Eben  S.  Poor,  ISouth  Danvers,  colt 1.84 

Aaron  Putnam,  Danvers,  brood  mare 1.44 

Sam'l  K.  Oliver,  North  Andover,  brood  mare 1.20 

Asa  T.  Potter,  Ipswich  "       96 

John  Rowe,  Haverhill  "       96 

Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover  "       1.20 

M.  F.  Dow,  Haverhill,  "       1.20 

Wm.  Coggswell,  Bradford  "       1.20 

Benj.  McLaughlin,  Georgetown  "       -. 80 

Joseph  Longfellow,  Byfield,  "       .56 

Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  stalliorL 1.44 

Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford,  stallion ,      1.28 

A.  Priest,  Gloucester,  "      2.00 

Jophannes  Adams,  Georgetown,  stallion 64 

Total,  11381.42 
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RECAPITULATION. 

FARMS,  &c. 

'        Amount  awarded  to  Improving  Wet  IMcadows,        .        .        .  $15.00 

"            "                               Waste  Land,    .        .        .        .  10.00 

"            "            Ploughing, lO'J.OO 

"            "            Experiments  with  Mowing  Machines,      .  .     50  00 

"            "             Carriages,        ......  28.00 

$212.00 

FARM  STOCK. 

Amount  awarded  to  Bulls, .        $87.84 

"  "  Working  Oxen,  o6.48 

"  "  Steers,         .......         33.36 

"  "  Milch  Cows, 23.00 

"  "  Heifers  and  Cows, 59.40 

"  "  Fat  Cattle,       ......  32.24 

"  "  Horses, .      171.60 

"  "  Swine,  27.00 

^'  "  Sheep, 32.00 

"  "  Poultry, 20.00 

$522.92 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Amount  awarded  to  Barley  Crops, $10.00 

^'            "            Rye          " 5.00 

"            "            Cabbage "....,.  10.00 

"            "            Carrot      " 10.00 

"           "           Ruta  Baga  Crop, 10.00 

"            "             Squash            " 10.00 

"            "            Sugar  Cane     "            .....  15.00 

"           "           Vegetables, 104.00 

"            "            Fruits,            ......  157.25 

"            "            Flowers,             56.50 

'"            "            Butter  and  Cheese,         .         ,        .        .  .     85.00 

"  "  Bread  and  Honey  4.50 

"            "            All  other  objects, 169.25 

$646.50 

Total,         .         .  ....        $1381.42 


LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  is  kept  at  the  Court  House,  in  Salem.  The  Secret 
tary  acts  as  the  Librarian,  and  will  deliver  books  under  the  following  regulations  : 

1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library  two  volumes,  on 
signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing  to  be  accountable  therefor. 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks,  after  being  notified 
by  the  Librarian  that  the  same  is  wanted  by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library  shall  be  returned  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
November,  in  each  year ;  that  the  same  may  be  examined,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Library  reported  to  the  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  these  regulations, 
shall  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  Library. 

Note.  All  who  have  paid  the  ini'.iatory  fee  of  three  dollars  towards  the  funds 
of  the  Society ;  all  who  have  received  certificates  of  membership  by  order  of  the 
Trustees,  and  all  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  resident  within  the  County,  are 
considered  as  members.  Editors  of  newspapers  published  in  the  County,  are  also, 
by  vote  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Library. 


P  K  E  M I U  M  S 

OFFERED    BY   THE 

ESSEX   AGhRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
18   5   8. 


fist  of  IrtmiunTS  ta  k  ^imixh^n  at  tk  Sljoto  at  ganto, 

SEPTEMBER    29th    &    30th. 


CATTLE  AND  OTHER  FARM  STOCK, 

To  be  entered  in  the  name  of  their  proper  owner,  who  must  have 
had  them  six  months  before  exhibition. 

All  animals,  whether  teams  for  ploughing,  or  animals  entered  for 
premiums  or  exhibition,  will  be  fed  the  night  during  the  exhibition 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

Mileage  of  8  cents  per  mile,  one  way,  will  be  allowed  for  all  ani- 
mals which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  are  fit  subjects  for 
such  allowance,  and  which  do  not  receive  premiums  ;  but  in  no  case 
will  mileage  be  allowed  for  a  greater  number  of  animals  than  are 
specified  in  the  premium  list. 

1.    FAT  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  beef  animal,  fatted  within  the  county,  regard  being 
had  to  the  manner  of  feeding  and  the  expense  thereof,  $15,00. 
For  the  second  best,  10,00.     For  the  third  best,  6,00. 
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2.    BULLS. 

For  the  best  fall  blood  bull  of  the  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Durham, 
Devon  and  Hereford  breeds,  on  satisfactory  assurance  being  given 
that  he  shall  be  kept  for  use  in  the  county,  at  least  nine  months 
from  the  day  of  exhibition,  $15,00  each.  For  the  second  best,  do, 
10,00  each!^ 

For  the  best  Bull,  of  native  or  mixed  breed,  do,  $15,00.  For 
the  second  best,  do,  10,00.     For  the  third  best,  5,00. 

3.    MILCH  COWS. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  of  the  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Durham,  Devon, 
and  Hereford  breeds,  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten  years 
X)ld,  with  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her 
milk,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  fed,  $10,00  each. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow  of  native  or  mixed  breed,  do,  $10,00. 
For  the  second  best,  8,00.     For  the  third  best,  5,00. 

For  the  best  Herd  of  Milch  Cows,  not  less  than  four  in  number, 
with  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
milk,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fed,  $20,00.  For 
the  second  best  Herd,,  do,  10,00. 

NOTE. — A  written  statement  will  be  required  of  the  age  and  breed  of  the  cows  ; 
the  time  they  dropped  their  last  calf,  and  when  they  will  next  calve;  the  kind,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  food  during  the  season  ;  and  the  weight  of  their  milk,morn:- 
ing  and  evening,  of  each  of  the  first  ten  days  in  Jane  and  in  September. 

4.  HEIFERS. 

For  the  best  three  year  old  Heifer,  that  has  been  in  milk  three 
months  or  more,  with  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  her  milk,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  fed, 
$7,00.  For  the  second  best,  0,00.  For  the  third  best,  5,00. 
For  the  best  two  year  old  Heifer,  5,00.  For  the  second  best,  4,00. 
For  the  third  best,  3,00.  For  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  4,00. 
For  the  second  best,  3,00.     For  the  third  best,  2,00. 

For  the  best  lot  of  (not  less  than  four)  Calves,  which  shall  have 
been  taken  from  the  cows  before  they  were  eight  weeks  old,  not 
over  eight  nor  under  five  months  of  age,  $6,00.  For  the  next 
best  lot  as  above,  4,00. 

5.    WORKING  OXEN. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Working  Oxen,  under  eight,  and  not  less 
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than  four  years  old,  taking  into  view  their  size,  power  and  training, 
$10,00.  For  the  second  best,  8,00.  For  the  third  best,  6,00. 
For  the  fourth  best,  4,00. 

NOTE. — In  testing  the  power  of  Working  Cattle  three  modes  of  trial  will  be 
offered,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted  at  the  election  of  the  competitors,  viz  :— a 
loaded  wagon  of  three  tons,  and  one  of  two  tons,  exclusive  of  the  wagon.  At  the 
time  of  en'ry,  a  certificate  of  the  weight  of  the  cattle  must  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 

G.     STEERS. 
For  the  best  pair  of  three  year  old  Steers,  $7,00.     Second  best, 
6,00.     For  the  best  pair  of  two  year  old  Steers,  6,00.     Second 
best,  4,00.     For  the  best  pair  of  yearling  Steers,  4,00.     Second 
best,  3,00. 

7.    STALLIONS. 

For  the  best  Stallion,  four  years  old  and  upwards,  on  satisfactory 
assurance  being  given  that  he  shall  be  kept  for  use  in  the  county 
at  least  one  year  from  the  day  of  exhibition,  $20,00.  Second 
best,  10,00. 

For  the  best  Stallion,  under  four  years  old,  do,  do  $15,00. 
Second  best,  10,00. 

8:     BROOD  MARES. 
For  the  best  brood  Mare,  with  her  foal  not  more  than  8  months 
old  by  her  side,   $10,00.     For  the  second  best,  8,00.     For  the 
third  best,  6,00. 

NOTE. — No  Brood  Mare  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless  free  from  all 
apparent  defects  capable  of  being  transmitted. 

9.    FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 
For  the  best  Farm  and  Draft  Horse,  $10,00.     For  the  second 
best,  8,00      For  the  third  best,  6,00. 

10.    COLTS. 
For  the  best  Mare  or  Gelding  four  year  old  Colt,  raised  in  the 
county,  $10,00.     Second  best,  5,00.     The  best  three  year  old, 
6,00.     Second  best,  4,00.     The  best  two  year  old,  5,00.     Second 
best,  3,00.     The  best  yearling,  4,00.     Second  best,  2,00. 

*11.     SWINE. 
For  the  best  Boar,  $5,00.     Second  best,  3.00.    Best  Breeding 
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Sow,  5,00.  Second  best,  8,00.  Best  litter  of  weaned  Pigs,  not 
less  than  four,  from  two  to  six  months  old,  6,00.  Second  best, 
3,00. 

12.     SHEEP. 

For  the  best  flock,  not  less  than  twenty  in  number,  $15.00.  For 
the  best  flock,  not  less  than  ten  in  number,  7,00. 

For  the  best  Buck,  $10,00.     Second  best,  5,00. 

13.     POULTRY. 

The  sum  of  twenty  dollars  is  appropriated  to  this  object,  to  be 

awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Poultry,  in  such  gratuities  as  they 

n:ay  deem  proper. 

NOTE. — It  is  desirable  that  statements  in  writing  should  be  furnished  of  the 
method  of  keeping  and  fattening  poultry,  and  the  expense  and  profit ;  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  amount  of  eggs  produced  from  a  given  number  of  heas,  in  order  to 
determine  their  laying  properties. 

14.  PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

1.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  with  the  Michigan 
plough,  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  at  least  nine  inches  deep,  $10,00. 
Second  best,  6,00.     Third  best,  4,00. 

2.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  with  the  side-hill 
plough,  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  at  least  eight  inches  deep,  $10,00. 
Second  best,  6,00.     Third  best,  4,00. 

3.  For  the  best  performance  with  any  other  form  of  plough, 
one-sixth  of  an  acre,  at  least  eight  inches  deep,  $10,00,  Second 
best,  9,00.  Third  best,  8,00.  Fourth  best,  T,00.  Fifth  best, 
6,00.     Sixth  best,  5,00. 

NOTE. — A  Team  consisting  of  a  horse  and  one  pair  of  oxen,  will  be  cocsidered 
a  double  team. 

15.  PLOUGHING— SINGLE  TEAMS. 

For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing,  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  at 
least  six  inches  deep,  $7,00.  Second  best,  6,00.  Third  best, 
5,00.     Fourth  best,  4,00.     Fifth  best,  3,00. 

16.    PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES. 
For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  ^vith  the  Michigan  plough, 
one-sixth  of  an  acre,  at  least  eight  inches  deep,  $7,00.     Second 
.  best,  5,00.     Third  best,  3,00. 
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For  the  best  performance  with  any  other  form  of  plough,  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre,  at  least  seven  inches  deep,  $7,00.  Second  best, 
5,00.     Third  best,  3,00. 

GENERAL  NOTE  ON  PLOUGHING.— No  team  or  plough  which  has  taken 
a  premium  ot  this  Society,  will  be  entitled  to  another,  except  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  competitors  for  these  Premiums,  must  have  been  the  owners  of  the  teams  one 
month  before  ttie  Exdibition,  and  the  same  must  be  entered  in  the  name  of  ttie  own- 
ers. The  owners  of  separate  teams  may  unite  the  same,  and  be  alloived  to  com- 
pete for  premiums.  Tne  ploui^hmen  and  the  drivers  must  have  been  residents  of 
the  county  at  least  three  months  before  the  Exhibition  Those  who  intend  to  be 
competitors,  must  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  agent,  on  or  before  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  of  the  lirst  day  of  the  Show. 

17.  FARM  IMPLEMEiSTS. 
For  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  experiment  with,  a  mowing 
machine,  operated  by  I^^rse  or  ox  power,  or  with  any  other  new  or 
improved  labor-saving  implement  used  in  agriculture,  a  statement 
to  be  given  in  writing  of  the  working  of  the  machine,  the  amount 
of  labor  performed  and  time  employed,  $25,00.  For  the  second 
best,  15,00.     For  the  third  best,  10,00. 

18.     DAIRY. 

1.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Butter  on  any  farm  within  the 
county,  the  present  year,  a  sample  of  not  less  than  fifteen  pounds 
to  be  exhibited,  with  a  full  account  of  the  process  of  making  and 
management  of  the  butter,  First  premium,  $12,00.  Second  pre- 
mium, 11,00.  Third  premium,  10,00.  Fourth  premium,  9,00. 
Fifth  premium,  8,00.     Sixth  premium,  7,00. 

2.  For  the  best  specimen  of  new  milk  Cheese,  on  any  farm 
within  the  county,  the  present  year,  a  sample  of  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds  to  be  exhibited,  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  method 
of  making  and  preserving  the^same,  First  premium,  $10,00.  Sec- 
ond premium,  8,00.  Third  premium,  6,00.  Fourth  premium, 
4,00. 

NOTE. — Each  lot  presented  for  premium,  and  the  statement  accompanying  it, 
must  be  numbered,  but  not  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  claimant ;  any  public  or 
knoivn  mark  must  be  completely  concealed,  nor  must  the  competitors  be  present  at 
the  examination. 

3.  For  the  greatest  produce  of  Milk,  on  any  farm,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  cows  producing  it,  not  less  than  four,  to  be  kept 
not  less  than  nine  months,  a  statement  to  be  made  of  the  exchansres 
made,  manner  and  expense  of  feed,  use  made  of  the  milk,  and 

25 
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other  facts  as  will  best  illustrate  the  entire  management,  First  pre- 
mium, $15,00.     Second  premium,  10,00. 

4.  To  the  person  who  shall  furnish  to  the  Society  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  greatest  amount  of  butter,  made  from  any  given 
quantity  of  milk,  being  the  whole  produce  of  any  single  cow,  for 
the  first  week  in  June,  September  and  October  next,  stating  the 
whole  amount  of  butter  produced  in  each  week,  and  also  the  time 
•when  the  cow  dropped  her  last  calf,  and  her  feed  and  management 
all  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  making  the  award.  First  pre- 
mium, $10,00.     Second  premium,  5,00. 

NOTE. — The  object  in  offering  this  last  premium,  is  to  elicit  enquiry  as  to  the 
value  and  quality  of  milk  for  the  production  of  butter.  As  far  as  practicable,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  race  and  pedigree  of  the  cow  shouldlbe  given. 

19.    FRUITS. 
Apples.     For  the  best  dish  of  at  least  12  specimens  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds,  being  among  those  best  adapted  for  culture  in  our 
county : — 

Porter,  Pickman  Pippen,  Mother,  Ribston  Pippen,  Hubbardston 

Nonsuch,  Hunt's  Russet,  Baldwin,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Seaver's 

Sweet,  Haskell  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Minister,  Fall  Sweet,  Baldwin, 

Roxbury  Russett,  R.  I.  Greening,  Fall  Harvey,  Lawrence,  Drap 

d'or,  Lyscom,  Green  Sweet,  Fall  Pippen,  $1,00  each. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties,  $5,00 

"       second      "  "  "  4,00 

"       third         "  "  "  3,00 

"       fourth        "  "  "  2,00 

Pears.  For  the  best  dish  of  at  least  12  specimens  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  (preference  being  given  to  those  grown  upon  the 
Pear  root) : — 

Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre'  Bosc,  Seckel,  Buffum,  Black 
Pear  of  Worcester,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis,  Pound, 
Lawrence,  Glout  Morceau,  Lewis,  Louise  Bon  d'Jersey,  Beurre' 
Clairgeau,  Andrews,  Golden  Beurre',  Gushing,  Gansel's  Berga- 
motte,  Thompson^  Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  Catillac,  Urbaniste,  Bezi 
de  la  Motte,  Fulton,  Wilkinson,  Blocker's  Meadow,  Fetre,  Spanish, 
Bon  Chretien,  Washington,  $1  each. 
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For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties, 

$5  00 

''       second        ''          "                 " 

4  00 

"      third 

3  00 

"      fourth 

2  00 

Peaches.    For  the  best  dish  of  at  least  12  specimens 

of  the  best  Freestone  White  Flesh, 

$1  00 

Yellow  Flesh, 

1  00 

"           Clingstone 

1  00 

"          Blood  Peach  for  Preserves, 

1  00 

For  the  greatest  number  of  varieties, 

4  00 

"      second 

3  00 

"       third 

2  60 

Grapes.    For  the  best  ripened  Isabella,  in  open  air  cul- 

ture. 

$3  00 

Diana, 

3  00 

For  the  best  Native  County  Grape, 

2  00 

"      second  best               " 

1  00 

Assorted  Fruit.    For  the  best  basket  of  assorted  Fruit,  $5  00 
"      second  "  "  4  00 

"      third     "  "  3  00 

"      fourth   "  "  2  00 

In  addition  to  the  above  Fifty  Dollars  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  on  Fruit,  to  be  awared  in  Gratuities  of 
not  less  than  one  dollar  each. 

NOTE.  It  is  required  that  the  fruit  exhibited  be  entered  in  the  name  of  the 
producer. 

20.    FLOWERS. 
Fifty  dollars  will  be  awarded  in  gratuities,  to  contributors  in  this 
department,  as  the  articles  may  seem  to  merit. 

21.  VEGETABLES. 

For  the  largest  and  choicest  variety  of  Vegetables,  from  any 
farm  or  garden  in  the  County,  First  premium  $10,00.  Second 
premium  8,00.  Third  premium  6,00.  Seventy-six  dollars  are 
also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables,  to  be 
awarded  in  gratuities  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  each. 
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22.  CARRIAGES. 
For  the  best  two  or  four  wheel  Chaise  manufactured  in  the 
County  within  one  year,  ^10,00.  For  the  second  best  5,00.  For 
the  best  two-seat  Carryall,  do,  10,00.  For  the  second  best  5,00. 
For  the  best  ox  Wagon,  do,  10,00.  For  the  best  ox  Cart,  do. 
10,00.  For  the  best  one  horse  Cart,  do,  10,00.  For  the  best 
two  horse  Cart,  do,  10,00. 


DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURES. 

Contributors  must  deposit  their  articles  at  the  Hall  before  10 
o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition.  Articles  not  thus  depos- 
ited will  not  be  entitled  to  a  premium.  Gratuities  will  be  awarded 
for  articles  of  special  merit,  for  which  no  premium  is  cffcred  ;  but 
no  premium  or  gratuity  will  be  awarded  for  any  article  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  County,  or  previous  to  the  last  Exhibition  of  the 
Society. 

23.     CLOTH  AND  HOSIERY. 

For  the  best  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  wide^ 
and  twenty  yards  in  quantity,  $5,00.  Second  best,  3,00,  For 
the  best  piece  of  Flannel  a  yard  wide,  and  twenty  yards  in  quan- 
tity, 4,00.  Second  best,  2,00.  For  the  best  piece  of  Linen 
cloth,  not  less  than  twenty  yards,  4,00.  Second  best,  do,  2,00. 
For  the  best  piece  of  Linen  diaper,  not  less  than  twenty  yards, 
4,00.  Second  best,  2,00.  For  the  best  Cloth  Coat  made  by  a 
female,  5,00.  Second  best,  3,00.  For  the  best  Cloth  Pants  made 
by  a  female,  4,00.  Second  best,  2,00.  For  the  best  Vest  made 
by  a  female,  4,00.  Second  best,  2,00.  For  the  best  Wrought 
Woolen  Hose,  not  less  than  four  pair,  2,00.  Second  best,  1,00. 
For  Men's  best  half  Hose,  not  less  than  three  pair,  1,00.  For  the 
best  Cotton  Hose,  not  less  than  four  pair,  2.00. 

Gratuities  will  be  awarded  for  any  articles  belonging  to  this 
department,  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  not  exceeding  in 
amount  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars- 
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24.     COUNTERPANES,  CARPETINGS  AND  RUGS, 

For  the  best  Avrought  Counterpane,  having  regard  to  the  quality 
and  expense  of  the  materials,  §4,00.  Second  best,  2,00.  For 
the  best  piece  of  Carpeting  a  yard  wide,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
yards  to  be  exhibited,  5,00.  Second  best,  3,00.  For  the  besfe 
piece  of  Stair  Carpeting,  not  less  than  twenty  yards  to  be  exhibi- 
ted, 3,00.  For  the  best  wrought  Hearth  Rug,  having  regard  both 
to  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  expense  of  the  material,  3,00. 
Second  best,  do,  2,00.  Gratuities  will  be  awarded  for  articles 
belonging  to  this  department, — the  whole  amount  of  gratuities  not 
to  exceed  forty-five  dollars. 

25.  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 

For  the  best  harness,  $8,00.  Second  best,  5,00.  For  the  best 
pair  of  thick  boots,  3,00.  Second  best,  2,00.  For  the  best  pair 
of  caL  skin  thin  boots,  4,00,  Second  best,  2,00.  For  the  best 
pair  of  thick  brogan  Shoos,  2,00.  For  the  best  pair  of  calf-skin 
Shoes,  2,00.  For  the  best  pair  of  Ladies'  Walking  Shoes,  2,00. 
ior  the  best  pair  of  Ladies'  Kid  or  Morocco  Slippers,  1,00.  The 
gratuities  awarded  under  this  department  are  not  to  exceed  thirty 
dollars. 

26.  FANCY  WORK  AND  ALL  OTHER  ARTICLES  NOT 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  ABOVE. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Horse  Shoes,  $5,00.  Second  best, 
3,00.  For  the  best  display  of  Hats,  5,00.  Second  best,  3,00. 
For  the  best  display  of  Bonnets,  5,00.  Second  best,  3,00.  For 
the  best  specimen  of  Shell  Combs,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  5,00. 
For  the  best  specimen  of  Horn  Combs,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 
3,00.  For  the  best  specimen  of  wrought  Lace,  3,00.  Second 
best,  2,00.  For  the  best  specimen  of  work  performed  by  a  child 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  exhibiting  industry  and  ingenuity,  3,00. 
Second  best,  2,00.  Forty  dollars  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  in  this  department,  to  be  awarded  in  gratuities. 
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27.  FARMS. 
For  the  best  conducted  and  most  improved  Farm,  taking  inter 
view  the  entire  management  and  cultivation,  including  lands,  build- 
ings, fences,  orchards,  crops,  stock,  and  all  other  appendages,  -with 
statements  in  detail,  relating  thereto.  First  premium,  $50,00.  For 
the  second  best,  30,00. 

NOTE.—  Competitors  for  these  premiums  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  to 
the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  June,  and  the  farms  entered  for  premiums 
will  be  viewed  by  the  Committee  twice  during  the  year.  Any  person  desirous  of 
having  his  Farm  inspected,  without  entering  the  same  for  premium,  may  make 
application  to  the  Secretary,  and  it  will  be  viewed  and  reported  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

28.     IMPROVING  WET   MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  reclaiming  wet  meadow  or 
swamp  lands,  on  not  less  than  one  acre,  the  course  of  management 
and  the  produce,  &c,,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  least,  to  be 
detailed  with  a  statement  of  all  incidental  expenses,  $15,00,  For 
the  second  best,  10.00.  For  the  third  best,  Colman's  European 
Agriculture. 

29.     IMPROVING   PASTURE  AND   Vl^ASTE   LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  renovating  and  improving 
pasture  lands,  so  as  to  add  to  their  value  for  pasturage, with  a  state- 
ment of  the  same,  $15.00.  For  the  second  best,  10,00,  For  the 
best  conducted  experiment  in  renovating  and  improving  waste  lands, 
so  as  to  add  to  their  agricultural  value,  with  a  statement  of  the 
same,  15,00,     For  the  second  best,  10,00', 

30.     UNDER-DRAINING   LAND. 
For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  under-draining  land,  regard 
being  had  to  the   variety  of  soil,   subsoil,  and   other  local  circum- 
stances, $20,00,     For  the  second  best,  15,00,     For  the  third  best 
10,00. 

31.     SUB-SOIL   PLOUGHING. 

For  the  most  satisfactory   experiment  on   not  less  than  one   acre 

of  land,  of  the  effect  of  subsoil  ploughing,  to  be  determined  by  the 

difference  of  the   value  of  the   crops   raised  on   equal   portions  of 

equally  manured  land  of  equal  quality,  one  half  of  which  having 
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heen  sub-soil  ploughed,  the  other  half  ploughed  in  the  usual  manner. 
Statements  of  the  depth  of  ploughing  in  each  instance,  together 
■with  all  the  particulars  of  culture  required,  First  premium,  $10,00. 
Second  premium,  5,00. 

32.     MANURES. 

For  the  most  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  application  of  manures,  either  animal,  vegetable  or  min- 
eral, First  premium,  $15,00.  Second  premium,  10,00.  Third 
premium,  Colman's  European  Agriculture. 

33.     TURNING  IN   CROPS   AS   A   MANURE. 
For  the  most   satisfactory   experiment  of  turning  in  crops  as  a 
manure  either  green  or  dry,   on  not   less  than   one  acre  of  land,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  process  to  be   given  in  writing,  First 
premium,  $10,00.     Second  premium,  5,00. 

34.  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS  AS  FOOD  FOR 

CATTLE. 

1.  For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  upon  a  stock  of  cattle, 
not  less  than  four  in  number,  in  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  kinds  of  fodder  used  in  feeding  neat  stock,  with  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  same,  as  com- 
pared with  English  Hay,  a  premium  of  $20,00. 

2.  For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  determining  the  value 
of  green  corn  fodder,  for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter,  a  pre- 
mium of  10,00. 

35.     FATTENING  CATTLE  AND  SWINE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  fattening  Cattle  or  Swine 
with  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  process  and  the  result.  First  pre- 
mium, $10,00.     Second  premium,  5,00. 

36.     GRAIN  CROPS,  &c. 

1.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Wheat,  not  less  than 
•twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  on  not  less 
iban  one  acre,  First  premium,  $10,00.     Second  do,  5,00. 

2.  For  the   best   conducted   experiment  of  Rye,   not   less  than 
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thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel,  on  not  less 
than  one  acre,  First  premium,  10,00.     Second  do,  5,00. 

3.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Oats,  not  less  than  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  thirty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  on  not  less  than 
one  acre  of  land.  First  premium,  10,00.     Second  do,  5,00. 

4.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Barley,  not  less  than 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  forty -six  pounds  to  the  bushel,  on  not  less 
than  one  acre  of  land,  First  premium,  10,00.     Second  do,  5,00. 

5.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  Indian  Corn,  not  less 
than  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel,  ^vhen 
dried,  or  eighty  pounds  on  the  cob,  when  first  harvested,  on  not 
less  than  one  acre  of  land.  First  premium,  10,00.     Second  do,  $5. 

6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  a  mixed  crop  of 
Corn  and  Potatoes,  or  mixed  grain,  and  not  less  in  value  than 
eighty  bushels  of  Corn,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  First 
premium,  10,00.     Second  do,  5,00. 

7.  For  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  English  Hay,  on 
not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  regard  being  had  to  the  mode  and 
cost  of  cultivation,  First  premium,  10,00.     Second  do,  5,00. 

37.      ROOT  CROPS,  &c. 

1.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Sugar  Beets, 
sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  |10,00. 

2.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Carrots,  fifty-five 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  10,00. 

3.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Parsnips,  fo  rty- 
five  pounds  to  the  bushel,  10,00. 

4.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Ruta  Baga,  sixty 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  10,00. 

5.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Mangel  Wurtzel, 
sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  10,00. 

6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Onions,  fifty 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  10,00. 

7.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Potatoes,  sixty 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  10,00. 

8.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Cabbages,  10,00 

9.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Squashes,  10,00. 
10.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Summer  Eng- 
ish  Turnips,  for  the  market,  10,00. 
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Raised  on  not  less  than  one  half  acre  of  land,  and  the  quantity 
of  crops  to  be  ascertained  by  weight,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
crops  to  be  free  from  dirt,  without  tops,  and  in  a  merchantable  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  the  measurement. 

]S^^  Claimants  for  the  premiums  on  Grain  and  Root  Crops,  will 
be  required  to  have  their  land  measured  by  a  competent  surveyor, 
the  crops  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  the  same  certified  by  some 
disinterested  person ;  also  give  a  statement  of  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  the  land,  the  comparative  value  of  the  land,  the  value  of 
labor  and  manure  applied,  the  produce,  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  ground,  the  seed  used,  the  harvesting,  &c.,  including  all  the 
details  in  relation  to  the  crops,  and  in  regard  to  Squashes,  the 
method  of  protecting  the  vines  from  insects ;  the  same  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  previous  to  the  loth  of   November. 

38.     FOREST  TREES. 

1.  For  the  best  plantation  of  either  of  the  following  species  of 
forest  trees,  viz :  white  oak,  yellow  oak,  locust,  birch,  white  ash, 
maple,  walnut  or  white  pine,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  and  not 
less  than  one  thousand  trees,  20,00. 

2.  For  the  best  do.  do.  do.  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  trees, 
10,00. 

NOTE. — For  an  explanation  of  these  premiums,  see  remarks  in  former  years^ 

39.     INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  FRUITS. 

1.  For  the  best  new  seedling  variety  of  winter  Apples  or  Pears 
of  a  decidedly  superior  quality,  one  dozen  specimens  to  be  exhibit- 
ed, together  with  a  history  of  its  origin,  a  description  of  its  growth 
and  the  bearing  character  of  the  tree,  the  fruit  to  be  exhibited  in 
June.     First  premium,  $20,00.     Second  premium,  15,00. 

2.  For  a  new  variety  of  native  or  seedling  Grape,  of  decidedly 
superior  quality,  ripening  in  this  County  in  the  open  air,  by  the 
middle  of  September,  prolific  and  suitable  for  the  table,  the  same 
to  be  tested  by  the  Committee  two  years.  First  premium,  60,00, 
Second  do.  25,00. 
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40.     CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 
For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  growing  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  and  extracting  the  saccharine  matter  therefrom — a  statement 
of  the  same  to  be  made  in  writing,  $15,00. 

41.  CRANBERRIES. 
For  the  best  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Cranberry  at 
least  two  summers,  on  not  less  than  twenty  rods  of  land,  the  quan- 
tity, quality  and  expense  of  planting,  weeding  and  culture  stated, 
and  the  produce,  to  be  paid  in  185S  or  1S59,  $15,00.  For  the 
best  experiment  do.  on  not  less  than  ten  rods  of  land,  10,00.  For 
the  best  do.  do.  on  not  less  than  five  rods  of  land,  6,00. 

42.  ESSAYS  AND  FARM  ACCOUNTS, 
For  the  best  original  Essay  upon  the  destruction  of  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Vegetation,  $25,00.  For  the  best  original  Essay  on 
any  subject  connected  with  Agriculture,  in  a  form  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, 10,00.  For  the  best  statement  of  actual  Farm  Accounts, 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  claimant,  in  a  form  worthy  of 
publication,  10,00. 

Note. — The  Essays  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, with  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  names  of  their  authors  respectively, 
which  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  Committee,  nor  shall  the  names  be  known  to 
them,  until  they  shall  have  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  Essay. 
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All  clains  for  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  Exhibition 
must  be  entered  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  or  his  agent) 
on  or  before  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  first  day  thereof. 

All  claims  for  premiums  must  be  handed  or  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  agent,  in  writing. 

Any  person  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  receiving  an  award 
of  TEN  DOLLARS  or  Upwards,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  membership,  for  which  three  dollars  of  his  award 
will  be  retained  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

All  premiums  and  gratuities  awarded,  the  payment  of  which 
is  not  demanded  of  the  Treasurer,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  next  succeeding  the  Exhibition,  will  be  considered 
as  given  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  premium,  unless  he 
complies  with  the  conditions  on  which  the  premiums  are  offered, 
and  gives  notice  as  required  of  his  intention  to  claim  the  same. 

No  animal  or  object  for  which  a  premium  has  heretofore  been 
awarded  by  the  Society,  will  be  entitled  to  another  premium, 
unless  it  be  of  a  higher  order,  or  for  qualities  difi*ereut  from 
those  for  which  the  former  premium  was  awarded.  And  no 
animal  that  is  entered  in  one  class  with  one  Committee,  shall  be 
entered  in  another  class,  except  working  oxen  and  draft  horses, 
which  may  be  entered  for  ploughing. 

In  regard  to  all  the  subjects  for  which  premiums  are  offered, 
it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  Trustees  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  animal  or 
article  ofiered  ;  and  that  no  premiums  will  be  awarded,  unless 
the  objects  of  them  are  of  a  decidedly  superior  quality, 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Secretary. 
Hamilton,  Nov.  16,  1857. 
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'ESSEX   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


Article  i.  There  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents^ 
a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  Trustees,  ex  of  fids  ; 
in  addition  to  these,  thirty  (originally  twelve)  other  Trustees 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  members  at  large,  all  of  whom  shall 
continue  in  office  until  others  are  elected  in  their  stead. 

Art.  II.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
at  such  time  as  the  Trustees  shall  determine  ;  at  which  all  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected.  Twenty  members  at  least  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  in.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  the  Trustees, 
the  President  and  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  absent,  the  members 
present  may  appoint  one  from  among  them  to  preside  at  such 
meeting. 

Art.  IV.  The  President,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  either  of 
the  Vice  Presidents,  with  the  advice  of  the  Trustees,  may  call 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  ; — or  whenever  a  written  appli- 
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tation,  with  the  reasons  assigned  therefor,  shall  be  made  by  any 
twelve  members  of  the  Society  to  the  President  and  Trustees, 
they  shall  call  such  meeting. 

Art.  v.  The  meetings  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  agree  upon ; 
seven  of  whom  with  the  presiding  officer  shall  make  a  quorum. 

Art.  VI.  The  Trustees  shall  regulate  all  the  concerns  of  the 
Society  during  the  intervals  of  its  meetings,  propose  such 
objects  of  improvements  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  publish 
such  communications,  and  offer  premiums  in  such  form  and  value 
as  they  shall  think  proper,  (provided  the  premiums  offered  do 
not  exceed  the  funds  of  the  Society)  and  shall  lay  before  the 
Society  at  each  of  its  meetings,  a  statement  of  their  proceed* 
ings  and  of  the  communications  made  to  them. 

Art.  VII.  The  Secretary  shall  take  minutes  of  all  the  votes 
•and  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Trustees,  and  enter 
them  in  separate  books,  and  shall  record  all  such  communica- 
tions as  the  Trustees  shall  direct.  He  shall  write  and  answer 
all  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  or 
payable  to  the  Society,  and  all  donations  that  may  be  made  to 
it  ;  for  which  he  shall  give  duplicate  receipts,  one  of  which 
shall  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make  a  fair  record 
thereof.  The  Treasurer  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  out  such 
moneys  as  he  shall  have  orders  for  from  the  Trustees  ;  and  shall 
annually,  and  whenever  thereto  required,  render  a  fair  account 
of  all  his  receipts  and  payments  to  the  Society,  or  a  committee 
thereof.  He  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty  in  such  sum  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct,  and  with  such 
sureties. 

Art.  IX.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Trustees  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  who  shall  report  to 
the  Society  ;  and  the  same  being  accepted  shall  be  entered  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  books. 

Art.  X.     In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or 
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removal  out  of  the  county,  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  Trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  official  books,  papers,  and 
other  effects  belonging  to  the  office  that  may  be  vacated,  and 
give  receipts  for  the  same  ;  which  books,  papers,  &c.,  they  may 
deliver  to  some  person  whom  they  may  appoint  to  fill  the  office 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  which  time  there  shall 
be  a  new  choice. 

Aet.  XI.  Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member  of 
the  Society,  by  paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  institution. 

Art.  XII.  A  committee  shall  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  to 
solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  for  raising  a  fund  for  encour- 
aging the  noblest  of  pursuits,  the  Agriculture  of  our  country  ; 
the  same  to  be  sacredly  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

Art.  XIII.  All  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  reside 
within  the  county,  shall  be  admitted  honorary  members  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  XIV.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  Trustees  annu^ 
ally  elected,  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Society  shall  be  hone- 
rary  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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ADDRESS, 

BY    GEORGE    B.    LORING 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society.:— 

A  refulgent  and  luxuriant  summer  has  brought  us  to 
that  bounteous  harvest  season  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
come  up  to  our  annual  festival,  and  take  counsel  together  of  our 
experiences  in  agriculture.  We  have  indeed  abundant  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  an  overruling  Providence,  which  has  smiled 
upon  our  endeavors,  and  has  taught  us,  in  a  time  of  distrust 
and  disaster,  how  true  the  earth  and  sky  are  to  the  clden 
promises. 

But  I  should  fail  to  express  the  foremost  though,.t  of  every 
member  of  our  society,  did  I  neglect  to  dwell  upon  that  be- 
reavement which  is  brought  before  us  most  sorrowfully  on  this 
day,  and  on  this  occasion.  In  the  midst  of  all  our  rejoicings 
and  congratulations,  there  is  one  void  which  rests  with  a  pain- 
ful sense  upon  all  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  our  frater- 
nity. The  place  once  filled  by  one  of  our  most  worthy  Presi- 
dents, the  Hon.  Moses  Newell,  is  now  vacant.  The  manly  and 
hearty  enthusiasm  which  he  imparted  to  our  annual  meetings, 
is  gone.  And  it  remains  for  us  as  a  part  of  our  duty,  to  emu- 
late his  example,  and  to  sustain  with  his  spirit  the  work  which 
belongs  to  us  as  associated  farmers  of  this  his  native  county, 
for  he  was  essentially  the  impersonation  of  the  duty  which  we 
Iiave  taken  upon  ourselves.    A  farmer,  born  upon  our  soil,  he 
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learned  in  liis  infancy  the  true  genius  of  a  farmer's  life,  and'  ac- 
he advanced  to  manhood,  he  grew  in  mind  and  body  to  the 
robust  proportions  demanded  by  the  farmer's  calling.  His  own 
lands  were  large,  and  the  place  was  early  assigned  him  of  high 
authority  in  all  matters  of  agriculture.  He  had  a  quick  and 
sagacious  eye,  and  a  calm  and  correct  judgment.  A  natural 
instinct  seemed  to  direct  his  views  aright,  and  from  his  genial, 
and  generous  temperament,  there  went  out  a  kindly  interest 
in  all  agricultural  enterprise,  and  a  warm  encouragement  for: 
all  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  he  loved  so  well.  He  may 
truly  be  called  the  public  farmer  of  our  county,  for  to  him, 
of  all  men  among  us,  was  the  public  attention  directed,  when- 
ever questions  arose  of  general  interest  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture. It  was  he  who  was  selected  to  distribute  among  us 
improved  breeds  of  cattle.  It  was  he  who  spoke  for  our  soci- 
ety in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  was  he  who  repre- 
sented our  coun,ty  honorably  and  well  in  the  National  Society.. 
It  was  he  who  charmed  the  great  farmers  of  the  south  and 
west  by  the  cordial  liberality  of  his  feelings,  and  by  the  honest 
wisdom  which  characterized  his  thoughts.  He  had  secured  the 
warmest  friendship  of  the  late  distinguished  senator  from  the- 
young  and  growing  state  of  Texas,  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
that  liberal  and,  sagacious  statesman  he  seemed  to  cherish  that 
tie  which  binds  our  ancient  commonwealth  in  indissoluble 
bonds  with  the  great  agricultural  regions  which  send  from  our 
farthest  frontiers  the  vigor  of  perpetual  youth  to  our  mature 
republic.  He  bestowed  upon  our  society  and  upon  our  county 
the  benefit  of  his  good  reputation  abroad,  and  of  his  good 
counsels  at  home.  And  while  he  served  his  state  in  her  highest 
seats  with  honor,  while  he  performed  the  part  of  a  peaceable,, 
honest  and  good  tempered  citizen,  while  he  exercised  those 
domestic  virtues  which  are  too  sacred  to  be  torn  from  the  spot 
in  which  they  were  cherished,  even  for  public  admiration,  while 
he  displayed  in  all  his  duties  an  intellectual  strength  and  pre- 
cision which  education  alone  cannot  give,  while  he  carried  with 
him  the  harmonious  influence  of  a  truly  kind  heart,  while  he 
invigorated  every  public  act  in  which  he  was  engaged,  while 
he  encouraged  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement,  while  he 
abored  always  first  for  the  good  of  others,  he  won  a  position. 
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&f  high  Yaluc  and  commanding-  excellence,  as  a  sensible,  liberal^ 
honest  and  higli-toned  American  farmer. 

His  services  to  our  society  can  never  be  forgotten.  What- 
ever station  he  was  called  on  to  fill,  he  filled  it  with  fidelity. 
In  our  ranks  he  was  a  good  soldier  ;  and  in  presiding  over- 
our  society,  he  was  indeed  in  every  point  the  farmer  deliberat- 
ing with  his  brethren. 

It  is  not  for  him  alone  that  I  look  around  me  in  vain.  SincG- 
we  last  met,  my  native  town  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its 
most  useful  and  exemplary  citizens,  and  our  society  has  lost  one 
of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable  members.  The  Hon.  William 
Johnson,  of  North  Andover,  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
as  an  honest  and  upright  magistrate,  a  conscientious  and  trust-- 
worthy  adviser,  and  a  prudent  and  thriving  farmer.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  its  substantial  virtues^ 
and  in  sustaining  its  character  he  performed  his  part  well.  He 
was  one  of  a  race  of  staunch  and  sturdy  men,  who,  during  the 
last  generation,  stood  around  the  institutions  of  our  community 
and  of  our  common  country,  to  protect  and  elevate  them.  He 
was  a  warm  friend,  an  agreeable  companion,  a  kind  and  liberal 
neighbor.  The  last  acts  of  his  life  indicated  his  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  society  is  to  be  preserved  and 
improved.  As  a  member  of  our  Bjoard  of  Trustees,  he  took  a 
high  stand  at  a  time  when  his  associates  were  men  who  adorned 
our  country  ;  and  he  never  lost  that  interest  in  our  association. 
which  had  led  him  through  a  long  and  active  .life  to  encourage 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

I  have  felt  that  I  cannot  pay  a  more  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  these,  our  late  companions,  nor  occupy  your  time 
more  appropriately  and  profitably,  than  by  considering  the 
duties  and  opportunities  which  belong  to  us  as  an  agricultural 
society. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  simply  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation in  the  farmers  of  this  county,  it  was  not  to  create  a 
rivalry  here  which  might  end  in  enriching  the  soil  and  embit- 
tering the  people,  it  was  not  to  record  a  chapter  of  fortunate 
accidents,  a  long  list  of  mammoth  fruits  and  monster  animals^ 
it  was  not  to  encourage  an  ill-regulated  and  unprofitable  strife 
for  excellence^  that  our  fathers  founded  this  society  in  which  we 
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lake  pride,  as  in  a  rich  inheritance.  Do  yea  suppose  the  wise 
and  practical  patriot  and  statesman,  \rhose  lofty  duties  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  established  an  intimacy  between  the 
planter  of  Mount  Vernon  and  the  farmer  of  Wenham,  which 
gave  a  glowing  dawn  to  our  rising  republic,  and  shed  the 
golden  sunset  hues  of  these  great  lives  over  American  agricul- 
ture, had  no  higher  aim  than  this,  when  he  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  our  foundation  ?  It  was  the  recorded  experience  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  which  he  desired  to  accumulate, 
and  we  are  now  living  to  enjoy  the  realization  of  those  hopes 
with  which  his  mind  was  filled.  His  dreams  are  our  realities. 
Year  after  year  the  work  has  been  going  on,  until  the  farmers 
of  this  county  have  the  classics  and  text-books  of  their  educa- 
tion in  the  pages  of  your  transactions.  Here,  on  this  very 
soil,  those  facts  have  been  gathered,  which  are  important  to 
the  daily  life  of  every  man  who  dwells  upon  this  same  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  under  this  same  arch  of  the  sky.  Could 
those  men,  who,  when  this  society  was  formed,  felt  that  a  clay 
farm  was  a  reproach  and  a  stumbling  block  to  agriculture, 
whose  chiefest  agricultural  skill  consisted  in  selecting  the 
choicest  soils,  whose  knowledge  of  manures  extended  hardly 
beyond  their  own  barn  yards,  whose  surface  drainage  destroyed 
the  symmetry  of  their  "  meadows  and  fields,"  whose  machinery 
consisted  in  the  intelligence  and  untiring  industry  of  the  farm 
labor  of  those  days,  and  whose  success  in  agriculture  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  should  teach  us  a  most  encouraging  lesson, 
could  those  men  have  pondered  over  the  record  of  under-drain- 
ing and  deep  ploughing,  could  they  have  studied  the  experi- 
ments made  with  all  the  fertilizers  which  sea  and  land  have 
furnished  from  their  ample  stores,  could  they  have  learned  how 
labor  may  be  lightened  and  all  farming  operations  be  facilitated 
by  labor  saving  machines,  could  their  thoughts  have  been  stim- 
ulated and  instructed  by  the  records  of  this  society,  if  by  noth- 
ing more,  would  not  the  dark  corners  in  which  they  were  grop- 
ing have  been  filled  with  the  light  of  noon-day  ?  If  the  wheel 
of  time  could  be  reversed,  and,  waking  them  from  their  long 
sleep,  could  carry  back  to  them  the  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess, were  it  only  that  rudely  raked  together  in  our  own  little 
circle,  the  design  of  our  society  would  seem  to  them  almost 
more  thati  fulfilled. 
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For  1  look  up-oa  an  agricultural  society  ^as  iu  the  highest 
sense  an  agricultural  school,  in  which  all  are  teachers,  and  all 
arc  pupils.  And  in  this  lies  its  most  important  duty.  The 
Lest  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry,  is  he  who  comes  em- 
browned from  the  compost  heap,  which  by  judicious  application 
has  forced  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  from  each  of  his  well  cul- 
tivated acres.  The  best  teacher  of  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil, 
is  he,  who  has  by  long  experience  become  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  plants,  from  their  tendercst  infancy  to  the  ripened 
harvest.  The  best  expounder  of  agricultural  truths,  is  he  who 
has  learned  by  diligence  and  perseverance,  with  a  liberal  and 
enquiring  mind,  what  those  economies  are  which  give  success 
to  the  farmer.  The  best  farmer  is  he,  who,  while  he  becomes 
intimate  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  learns  her  mysteries  so 
far  as  she  will  reveal  them,  has  a  quick  eye  for  those  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions  which  the  iugeuuity  of  man  is  con- 
stantly laying  at  the  feet  of  agriculture.  And  herein  lies  the 
great  end  of  agricultural  education,  get  it  where  you  will,  from 
the  school,  or  the  club,  or  from  those  societies  which  excite 
investigation  and  experiment  by  the  stimulus  of  competition. 

And  it  is  difiicult  for  agricultural  education  to  go  further. 
For  agriculture  has  not  yet  become  a  fixed  science.  The  as- 
tronomer calculates  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  runs  his  eye 
with  unerring  precision  along  those  erratic  orbits  which  are 
traversed  but  once  in  centuries.  The  chemist  reduces  the  solid 
earth,  the  waters,  and  the  invisible  air  to  their  original  ele- 
ments, and  learns  the  hidden  affinities  with  the  certainty  of  law. 
But  for  the  farmer  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  The  soils  submit  patiently  to  the 
most  searching  analyses,  but  they  baffle  all  inquiry  into  that 
secret  principle  of  life  which  the  art  of  man  has  never  reached, 
and  which  is  known  only  to  those  acute  and  delicate  investiga- 
tors, whose  thousand  fibres  draw  forth  that  sustenance  which 
gives  stature  to  the  mountain  pine,  and  clothes  the  valleys  with 
their  living  verdure.  Men  begin  to  vaunt  themselves  upon  their 
success  in  supplying  the  human  race  with  food,  when  a  mysteri- 
ous disease  invades  one  great  staple  of  their  productions,  and 
year  after  year  rolls  on  without  revealing  to  the  anxious  explor- 
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er  the  slightest  remedy.  One  of  the  illustrious  minds  of  the 
age  applies  the  full  power  of  science  to  supplying  the  deficien- 
cies of  every  soil,  and  to  furnishing  each  plant  with  its  own 
peculiar  food,  but  is  finally  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
relation  existing  between  the  earth  and  the  fruits  thereof,  is 
not  to  be  reached  by  any  human  power.  The  changing  seasons 
•send  abroad  their  decrees,  the  winds  exert  their  influences,  the 
Bun  comes  forth  on  its  errand,  night  shuts  down  over  the  earth, 
the  rain  and  the  dews  descend,  heat  and  cold  come  in  their 
appointed  times,  the  earth  goes  on  with  its  silent  changes,  all 
warning  man  that  not  as  a  dictator,  but  as  a  patient  and  willing 
servant  can  he  hope  to  reap  that  rewai'd  which  the  soil  will 
always  yield. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  therefore  of  all  sciences  the 
most  uncertain,  whenever  you  would  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  actual  experience.  The  details  of  farming  may  indeed  be 
taught.  The  use  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  is  something 
that  must  be  learned.  A  knowledge  of  the  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
comes  from  teaching  and  observation.  The  rules  applicable  to 
the  proper  proportions  of  animals  may  be  got  in  the  schools. 
^Building  and  draining  and  planting  and  fertilizing,  may  all  be 
instilled  into  the  mind,  until  the  student  of  agriculture  may  go 
forth  ready  to  subdue  the  hardest  soil,  and  filled  with  tastes 
which  will  make  his  farm  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  an 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  So  far  perhaps 
agriculture  may  be  made  a  science.  And  so  far,  an  agricul- 
tural society  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  principles  of  thait 
science. 

In  such  a  school  as  this,  who  are  the  professors  and  teach:- 
ers?  Is  not  every  member  who  contributes  his  mite  to  the 
treasury  of  knowledge  ?  I  have  seen  a  young  man  in  our  own 
county  who  by  care  and  diligence  and  skill  and  method,  has 
procured  year  after  year,  from  soil  yielding  previously  hardly 
enough  to  pay  its  taxes,  a  crop  of  turnips  which  gave  him  a 
■handsome  annual  income.  Is  not  this  young  man  a  good 
teacher  in  the  science  of  agriculture?  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
most  thriving  towns  in  this  section  of  the  state  enriched,  until 
•its  whole  population  appears  to  be  elevated  above  the  thought 
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of  want,  by  a  skilful  devotion  to  its  onion  crop.  HaTO  the 
farmers  of  that  town  no  claims  to  be  considered  capable  pro- 
fessors in  the  school  of  agriculture?  I  have  known  an  old 
orchard  not  far  from  us,  to  be  brought  from  a  state  of  almost 
hopeless  decay  and  barrenness,  to  the  most  abundant  bearing, 
by  patient  and  continued  cultivation.  Is  not  this  actual  fact, 
established  here  ia.our  own  borders,  a  lesson  which  every 
farmer  in  this  county  can  learn,  and  by  which  he  can  profit  ? 
I  have  admired  from  my  childhood  the  fruitful  fields,  and  the 
agricultural  system  of  an  ample  farm  in  one  of  your  towns, 
and  have  learned  from  it  that  there  is  in  our  own  population, 
a  capacity  for  farming  which  is  surpassed  in  no  section  of  our 
country.  I  have  thought  a  better  agricultural  school  than  this 
farm  could  not  be  found.  I  have  before  me  also,  that  most 
valuable  of  all  citizens,  one  of  what  are  called  the  yeomanry 
of  our  country.  A  farmer,  born  and  educated  to  his  calling, 
and  filled  with  determination  to  discharge  his  duty  well.  The 
virtues  of  a  New  England  home  gave  tone  and  direction  to  his 
earliest  impulses.  The  sharp  and  bracing  air  of  his  native 
hills  nerved  his  arm,  and  knit  his  manly  frame  into  that  sturdy 
symmetry  which  his  destiny  demands.  Amidst  the  conflicts 
and  trials,  amidst  the  joys  and  sports  of  the  district  school,  he 
dlai  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge,  without  advancing  into 
that  realm  of  letters  which  is  beset  with  the  snares  of  ambi- 
tion, and  is  surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  which  the  high 
mountains  of  society  are  sure  to  reveal.  The  great  book  of 
nature  lies  always  open  before  him,  and  the  relation  which, 
exists  between  the  earth  and  its  cultivator  is  the  first  lesson 
he  learns  from  its  pages.  The  capacity  of  his  native  soil 
becomes  as  familiar  to  his  growing  eye  as  the  careworn  form, 
of  his  industrious  father,  from  whom  he  learns  year  by  year  the 
practical  business  of  agriculture.  Among  the  animals  of  the 
farm  he  walks  supreme  and  applies  an  unerring  instinct  to  his 
estimate  of  their  quality,  and  to  the  work  of  rendering  them 
obedient  to  his  will.  He  learns  not  only  the  art  of  tilling  the- 
earth,  but  the  demands  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  ;. 
and  as  he  advances  to  that  position  which  he  is  born  to  fill,  he 
finds  that  the  experience  of  his  fathers,  and  the  recorded  trials 
of.  his  neighbors,  constitute  that  science  which  he  is  most  eager 
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to  learn.  As  lie  goes  on  in  life,  a  busy  world  responds  to  his 
enquiries.  The  agricultural  societies,  which,  in  the  best  farm- 
ing countries  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  are  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  all  men  like  himself,  pour  forth  their  treasures  at 
his  feet.  Subjected  to  his  treatment,  his  ancestral  acres  unfold 
new  riches  at  his  hands,  and  he  becomes,  as  he  goes  on  in 
life,  the  impersonation  of  successful,  economical,  progressive 
agriculture.  Will  not  this  man,  as  a  member  of  our  society, 
serve  as  a  teacher  of  the  best  truths  of  agricultural  science? 
As  he  returns,  day  by  day  "warworn  and  weary"  from  his  con- 
test with  nature,  does  he  not  accumulate  practical  wisdom, 
which,  if  imparted,  will  lighten  the  load  man  is  forced  to 
carry. in  every  occupation  in  this  toilsome  world? 

In  eetimating  as  I  do,  the  value  of  the  farmer  as  a  teacher  of 
agriculture,  both  in  his  private  capacity  and  as  an  active  member 
of  a  society,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  opposed  to  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning 
in  any  of  its  branches.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  thorough  agri- 
cultural education  would  save  much  misapplied  time  and  labor 
and  capital.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture.  I  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  farming  interests  of  our  own  county,  not  only  by 
the  universal  influence  it  would  exercise,  but  by  the  stimulus 
it  would  give  the  leading  and  prominent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  would  make  the  good  farmers  better,  and  the  poor 
ones  good.  And  I  can  easily  understand  the  advantages  which 
those  practical  teachers  of  agriculture  whom  I  have  designated, 
might  have  derived  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  taug-ht  in  schools,  not  only  by  means  of  the  actual 
acquirements  and  the  increased  wisdom  given  by  culture,  but 
also  by  means  of  that  freedom  from  prejudice  and  that  lib^al 
spirit  of  enquiry  aiid  progress  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
true  success,  and  have  enriched  and  elevated  mankind  by  the 
patient  toils  of  invention,  and  by  the  brilliant  and  startling 
achievements  of  discovery,  and  which  education  alone  can  give. 

But  then,  gentlemen,  comes  the  immense  power  of  example. 
Why,  I  can  take  you  to  sections  of  your  own  county,  where 
the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  efforts  of  a  sagacious,  industrious, 
prudent  farmer  have  operated,  like  contagion  upon  all  about 
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liim,  until  lie  has  become  one  of  a  coramimity  of  thriving  far- 
mers. His  well  cultivated  and  fruitful  fields,  his  parefuUy 
pruned  orchards  laden  with  frait,  his  thrifty  and  profitable  cat- 
tle, his  well  ordered  buildings,  his  walls  and  fences  a  protec- 
tion to  his  lands,  all  lie  like  an  open  book  before  his  neighbors, 
so  that  "he  who  runs  may  read."  His  fann  is  a  treatise  on 
acrnculture  which  every  man  can  comprehend,  and  which  all 
men  delight  to  study.  And  as  he  presents  himself  with  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society, 
he  does  more  than  books  and  essays,  more  than  schools  and 
colleges,  to  awaken  the  agricultural  ambition,  and  to  advance 
the  farming  interests  of  this  community.  He  is  every  day 
teaching  by  example,  and  is  illustrating,  moreover,  that  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  an  agricultural  society  as  one  of  the 
best  of  agricultural  schools. 

That  this  kind  of  teaching  is  not  in  vain,  let  us  look  over 
this  little  section  of  the  country,  which  contains  the  farming 
interest  represented  by  this  society.  Here  in  Essex  county, 
we  have  every  kind  of  industry  to  tempt  us  away  from  agri- 
culture. A  long  line  of  sea-coast,  with  good  harbors,  has  been 
made  famous  in  the  history  of  commerce  by  the  entei-prise  of 
our  citizens,  who  swept  the  remotest  seas  when  navigation  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  has  been  made  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  our  country  by  the  patriotic  daring  which  gave  our  navy  a 
name  among  the  nations  bf  the  earth.  Upon  the  banks  of  our 
rivers  and  streams,  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer  has  built  as 
it  were  with  a  magician's  wand,  the  thronged  and  busy  palaces 
of  his  trade.  The  mechanic  arts  have  peoplfed  our  villages 
and  planted  their  shops  along  all  our  beautiful  highways  ; 
and  yet  in  this  county  enclosing  four  large  cities,  flourishing 
towns,  busy  villages,  with  every  inducement  to  neglect  the 
soil,  our  people  have  taken  a  high  stand  as  intelligent  and 
enterprising  farmers.  In  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  and 
vegetables  we  have  not  been  surpassed,  as  the  premiums 
awarded  at  the  last  horticultural  exhibition  in  Boston  will  tes- 
tify. The  largest  recorded  amount  of  carrots  upon  an  acre 
were  raised  in  this  very  town  where  I  am  now  speaking.  No- 
where has  the  onion  been  cultivated  with  more  skill  and  profit 
than  on  these  fields  directly  about  us.    The  application  of  sea- 
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manure  of  all  descriptions  to  the  soil,  lias  been  carried  to'iiit; 
highest  perfection  along  our  coast.  Some  of  the  best  experi- 
ments in  improving  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  made  upon  our 
farms.  In  horticulture  and  pomology  the  names  of  Cabot, 
and  Manning  and  Ives,  are  quoted  as  authority.  Whoever  has 
heard  of  the  liberal  and  energetic  President  of  ourl  Society, 
knows  that  at  Lynmere  there  is  a  growth  of  forest  trees 
planted  by  his  hand,  which  is  almost  unequalled  as  "  a  thing  of 
beauty,"  and  as  a  triumph  of  skill  over  a  hard  and  sterile  soil. 
I  can  show  you  on  the  shore  of  Beverly,  the  best  arranged 
farm  buildings  that  can  be  found  perhaps  in  New  England, 
taking  them  together  ;  and  you  will  find  there  as  choice  a  col- 
lection of  cows  as  can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  I  think  decidedly 
the  finest  Sufifolks  and  flock  of  Dorkings  that  can  be  found  this 
side  of  the  royal  farm  at  Windsor,  from  whence  they  came. 
Not  far  from  us,  overlooking  our  very  show  ground  is  a  green- 
house and  grapery,  which  Mr.  Paxton  might  envy,  even  among 
the  costly  edifices  of  his  lordly  master  at  Chatsworth.  Our 
experiments  in  under-draining  have  become  so  extensive,  that 
a  manufactory  of  tiles  has  been  established  in  the  county.  At 
a  trial  of  mowing  machines  during  the  past  summer,  on  my 
farm,  six  different  inventions  were  brought  upon  the  ground 
almost  at  a  day's  warning,  and  since  that  time,  two  others  have 
been  sent  to  me  for  introduction  to  our  farmers  who  are  becom- 
ing proverbial  for  their  enterprise  in  the  use  of  machinery. 
We  have  at  our  exhibition  to-day,  one  of  only  two  tedders  that 
have  been  imported  into  this  country — a  machine  which  in  the 
simple  matter  of  spreading  hay,  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
every  farmer  who  would  secure  this  important  crop  thoroughly, 
rapidly  and  economically. 

I  will  not  say  that  all  these  agricultural  improvements,  these 
indications  of  an  agricultural  ambition  among  us,  have  been 
'brought  about  by  our  society — but  I  am  proud  to  say  there  is 
not  One  of  them  which  has  not  been  encouraged  by  its  liberal- 
ity. The  competition  it  has  excited  in  mowing  machines  alone, 
has  aided  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  development  of  an  instru- 
ment of  labor  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another,  until 
'Our  farmers  have  the  prospect  before  them  of  being  able  to 
•resign  the  scythe  with  all  its  hard  toil,  and  with  the  constantly 
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increasing  expense  attending  its  use.  And  will  oiirhorticul- 
-iurists,  our  breeders  of  cattle,  our  reclaimers  of  waste  lands7 
our  cultivators  of  iicld  crops  say  that  they  have  not  been 
stimulated  by  our  society  and  enlightened  by  its  publications  ? 
For  myself,  I  believe  it  has  become  an  institution  vhich  our 
farmers  would  not  resign.  I  know  that  the  associations  which 
cluster  about  it,  bringing  to  our  minds]  as  they  do  the  pleasant 
memories  of  our  annual  intercourse  with  each  other,  find  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  wives 
and  daughters,  whose  handiwork  has  given  a  peculiar  cliarm 
to  our  exhibitions,  are  dear  to  us  all.  I  vdue  the  knowledge 
it  has  accumulated,  gathered  together  as  it  has  been  v/ith  the 
products  of  our  own  soil,  as  of  priceless  value  to  every  enter- 
prisiug  and  enquiring  Essex  county  farmer. 

I  consider  therefore  this  collection  of  practical  knowledge, 
as  one  of  the  highest  duties  our  society  has  to  psrform.  I 
would  have  it  continued  by  every  means  within  our  power, 
consistent  with  prudence  and  economy.  We  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  general  elevation  of  agriculture  here,  will  be  more 
promoted  by  this,  than  by  any  endowment  of  schools  and 
colleges  ;  for  while  these  develop  the  faculties  of  the  few,  the 
efforts  and  influences  of  our  society  may  be  made  to  reach  the 
humblest  farmer  who  is  striving  to  make  the  most  of  his  single 
talent.  I  am  confident  that  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  this 
duty,  we  shall  find  our  whole  farming  community  advancing  in 
intelligence  and  prosperity,  and  developing  those  resources 
which  lie  hidden  in  our  soil.  And  I  am  encouraged  to  believe 
this,  when  I  look  abroad  and  see  what  other  similiar  associa- 
tions have  done,  and  what  they  indicate.  In  England,  where 
agriculture  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  else- 
where, the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  agricultural  societies. 
There  are  but  five  agricultural  colleges,  and  even  these  are 
buried  in  comparative  obscurity,  while  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  are  thronged  by  an  intei^ested 
crowd  of  husbandmen,  who  have  felt  the  effects  of  this  noble 
institution  upon  all  their  interests.  In  1857,  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  show  at  Salisbury  amounted  to  over  thirty-five 
thousand,  all  learners  in  a  school  which  first  roused  the  English 
mind  to  the  true  value  of  artificial  manures,  to  tlK)  necessity  of 
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under-draltfage,  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  and  careiiiF 
investigation  of  the  best  method  of  feeding  animals,  and  to  the 
most  successful  modes  of  cultivation.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  lay  before  you  all  that  this  society  has  done  to  remove  the 
prejudices  and  awaken  the  minds  of  the  English  farmers,  both 
by  its  publications,  and  by  its  exhibitions  of  machinery  which 
has  been  actually  used  upon  the  farm,  of  cattle  which  have 
been  improved  beyond  a  doubt  in  England,  of  products 
which  high  farming  has  brought  forth  upon  that  very  soil.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  one  great  era  in  English  agriculture,  dates 
from  the  opening  of  this  society  in  1839,  when,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  "farmers  began  to  be  familiarized  with  men  of  sci- 
e:ice,  and  men  of  science  learned'  not  to  despise  agricultural 
experience."  It  was  an  era  also  in  our  own  agriculture,  when 
the  establishment  of  societies  made  farmers  familiar  with  each 
other,  and  opened  their  minds  to  the  importance  of  their  occu- 
pation. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  higher  duties  which  devolve  upon  us, 
let  us  not  forget  those  humbler  obligations  which  really  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  our  work,  and  measure  the  amount  of  influ- 
ence we  are  to  exert.  It  belongs  to  us  to  cherish  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  a  fraternity  of  feeling  among  our  farmers. 
The  love  of  land  which  we  inherited  from  our  Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors,  is  always  attended  by  the  desire  for  isolation, 
strong  reliance  upon  self  and  exclusive  devotion  to  one's  family, 
which  have  always  characterized  that  extraordinary  race. 
Whatever  tends  to  counteract  an  extravagant  development  of 
these  qualities,  binds  society  together  with  new  bonds.  The 
heart  of  man  never  expands  until  it  feels  the  full  force  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  but  one  of  a  community,  and  is  warmed  by  the 
quick  sympathies  of  neighbors  and  friends.  The  fanner  living 
on  his  own  land,  has  a  sense  of  independence,  which,  if  carried 
too  far,  might  destroy  all  those  ties  which  bind  society  together. 
The  excess  of  individuality  is  his  imminent  danger.  Prejudice 
and  a  fond  adherence  to  old  ways  surround  him  onevery  side, 
with  constant  tendency  to  make  his  mind  obtuse.  In  the  calm 
and  imperturbable  spirit  which  threatens  to  encase  him  in  an 
armour  of  steel,  what  a  contrast  does  he  form  to  the  impulsive 
and  excitable  groups  which  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  every 
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^  wind  of  doctrine"  that  reaches  their  work-shops,  and  whirls 
them  along  with  resistless  current.  In  avoiding  this  extreme, 
he  is  threatened  by  another,  from  which  associated  labor  alone 
can  save  him.  It  is  the  agricultural  society. which  teaches  him 
that  his  fellow-men  have  like  passions  and  interests  with  his 
own.  It  is  the  agricultural  society  which  extends  his  sympa- 
thies, and  rouses  his  ambition,  and  enlarges  his  miud.aud  arms  him 
against  those  foes  which  beset  him  behind  and  before  to  destroy 
himself  and  degrade  his  calling.  The  blood  of  our  fathers 
makes  us  careful,  ..prudent,  successful  farmers ;  the  associa- 
tions which  they  founded  .will  make  us  intelligent,  liberal  aud 
progressive  cues 

In  this  respect  every  form  of  associated  agricultural  effort 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  A  town  that  sustains  a  farmer's 
club  is  sure  to  have  its  due  proportion  of  good  farmers.  "What 
invaluable  allies  to  a  county  society  they  might  be  made,! 
Local  fairs  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  both  as  a  means  of 
bringing  farmers  together,  and  also  as  furnishing  an  opportu- 
nity&r  purchase,  sale  and  interchange  ;  and  I  trust  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  judicious  recommendation  made  to 
you  by  your  President,  will  be  so  far  carried  out,  as  to  result 
in  the  establishment  of  monthly,  if  not  weekly  fairs,  in  some 
convenient  location  in  the  county.  Let  us  in  every  way  create 
a  community  of  feeling  here,  a  sort  of  esprit  da  corps,  a  desire 
to  talk  with  each  other,  a  desire  to  trade  with  each  other,  a 
determination  to  cultivate  our  own  minds  and  supply  our  own 
markets,  and  Essex  county  will  soon  become  as  distinguished 
for  its  agriculture,  as  it, now  is  for  its  wealth  and  enterprise  iu 
commerce,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Above  all  things,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  in  the  ordinary  term 
of  rather  an  uneasy  age,  sufficiently  progressive.  This  is  a 
dangerous  word  I  know,  inasmuch  as  progress  too  often  means 
an  entire  accordance  with  our  own  opinions.  There  is  a  rest- 
less, short-sighted  ppirit,which  we  are  very  apt  to  dignify  with  the 
name  of  progress,  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  superficial 
love  of  excitement,  novelty  and  change.  Agriculture  tolerates 
no  such  handmaid  as  this.  And  I  cannot  too  warmly  congrat- 
ulate tliis  Society  that  it  has  escaped  its  influences.  When 
I  consider  the  alacrity  with  which  every  invention  and  evejy 
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new  branc'u  oi  agriculturo  have  been  recognized,  the  liberal' 
rewards  which  have  been  offered  for  all  improvements,  the 
generous  consideration  v/hich  has  been  shown  careful  breeders 
of  our  most  valuable  farm  animals  and  the  attention  v/hich  has 
■feeen  aroused  by  the  published  essays  of  the  society,  I  cannot 
but  look  with  pride  upon  an  association  which  seems  blessed 
with  perpetual  youth,  tempered  with  the  wisdom  and  judgment 
of  mature  manhood.  In  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture, it  has  kept  pace  with  the  best  intelligence  of  the  age,  and 
has  placed  itself  on  an  enduring  foundation  in  the  minds  of  the 
farming  community.  An  agricultural  society,  which,  while  too- 
many  have  yielded,  and  fatally  too,  to  a. passion  which  leaves 
no  room  for  the  homely  fruits  of  honest  farming,  has  discrimi-- 
nated  between  the  different  uses  of:  the  animal  kingdom,, 
deserves  all  praise.  It  has  a  due  regard  for  all  the  interests 
which  come  undei'  its  cognizance.  One  of  its  great  objects  is 
the  encouragement  of  breeding  valuable  animals  for  the  profit 
of  the  farmer  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  community,  whether 
it  be  for  the  dairy,  for  draught,  or  for  driving.  In  all  this,  it 
is.  observant  ci  the  most  important  interests  submitted  to  it, 
and  is  as  truly  progressive  in  its  recognition  of  all  classes  of 
animals  as  it  is  in  the  reward  it  offers  the  various  branches  of 
farming.  It  is  the  legitimate  use  of  animals,  and  the  legiti- 
mate growth  of  crops  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Our.  society, 
offers  liberal  premiums  for  bulls — does  it  follow  that  we  must 
have  a  buli-fight  at  every  annual  exhibition  ?  We  all  value 
the  horse  and  have  encouraged  the  breeding  of  this  important 
animal  with  ample  rewards — will  the  most  intelligent  judges  ■ 
among  us  say  that  they  require  the  trials  of  the  track,  in  order 
to. make  up  their  decisions  ?  All  these  things  have  their  place, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  at  a  farmers'  exhibitino,  or  as  part  of  a  soci- 
ety, which  should  be  actuated  by  an  honest  feeling  of  competi- 
tion, based  upon  a  love  of  excellence  and  a  desire  to  advance 
an,  honorable  and  useful  calling,  and  which  has  no  more  con- 
nection with  the  ardor  of  the  race-course,  than  submitting  the 
seed  to  the  uncertain  influences  of  the  earth  has  with  the  haz- 
ards of  the  faro  bank  and  the  dice  box.  The  two  occupations 
cannot  live  together,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
fojc  the  benefit,  of.  any  branch  of  industry.    Not  that  I  would 
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have  our  society  discontinue  the  liberal  encouragement  it  has 
always  extended  to  the  development  of  the  American  trotting 
horse,  than  which  no  animal  is  wiser,  more  enduring  and 
patient,  more  courageous,  nor  more  defiant  of  all  obstacles. 
But  as  it  values  its  own  existence,  as  it  regards  the  dignity  of 
that  occupation  to  which  it  is  devoted,  I  trust  it  will  never  sub- 
stitute a  dangerous  excitement  for  that  healthy  exhilaration 
which  the  farmer  feels  as  he  surveys  the  creditable  products  of 
agricultural  industry  and  skill.  There  is  enough  in  our  exhi- 
bitions to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  who  come  to  learn,  enough 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  all  who  come  as  spectators,  enough  to 
arrest  the  thoughts  of  all  who  come  to  witness  the  progress 
of  that  business  upon  which  the  subsistence  of  society  depends. 
Anything  beyond  this  is  inappropriate.  And  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  that  a  desire  to  introduce  amusements  among  us, 
which  might  for  a  time  eclipse  our  more  important  duties,  arises 
from  an  inability  to  comprehend  the  true  object  of  our  associ- 
ation. What  do  you  suppose  a  solid  Yorkshire  man  would  say, 
were  he  called  away  from  handling  Lord  Feversham's  pri25e  Short 
Horn  bull,  to  witness  a  trial  of  speed  between  Mr.  Tenbroeck's 
Prior,  and  the  slashing  mare  Blink  Bonny.  Our  trans- Atlantic 
neighbors  know  better  than  this.  They  breed  thorough  breeds, 
in  almost  every  race  of  animals  domesticated  by  man,  they  un- 
derstand the  glowing  pleasures  of  the  chase,  they  know  all 
about  the  hearty  joys,  and  the  fascinating  chances  of  the  race 
course,  the  Derby,  Epsom,  Newmarket,  are  all  entered  in  their 
calendar — but  when  the  steam  plough  is  brought  into  the  field,, 
when  the  earliest  maturity  of  beef  and  mutton  is  to  be  considered, 
when  the  best  methods  of  producing  breeds  of  animals  adapted 
to  specific  purposes  are  to  be  investigated,  when  cultivation  and 
crops  are  to  be  examined,  the  Englishman  closes  his  sporting 
book,  and  becomes  an  inquiring,  progressive,  successful  farmer. 
And  will  any  one  say  that  the  Englishman  does  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses  ?  "Why,  it  has  become  a 
science  with  him,  taught  and  developed  not  by  converting  his 
fair  grounds  into  the  turf,  but  by  that  care  and  intelligence 
which  always  receive  their  reward,  and  which  may  be  imitated 
by  us  to  our  honor  and  profit.  Let  us  then  as  a  society  encour- 
age still  the  attention  our  farmers  are  giving  these  useful  ani- 
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inals,  and  if  any  man  doubts  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it, 
let  him  witness  the  extraordinary  success  one  of  our  own  Essex 
farmers  has  met  with  by  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  and 
skill  which  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  Childers,  and  to  fill 
his  stables  'W^ith  a  collection  of  colts  unequaled  as  a  whole, 
from  which  one  yearling  animal  has  been  sold  at  a  price  great- 
■er  than  was  ever  before  obtained  in  New  England.  Let  us  do 
this,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  progressive  enough  for  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  horse  fiesh  in  the  country  ;  let  us  continue  the 
encouragement  we  have  always  offered  the  legitimate  improve- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  progressive 
enough  for  the  most  zealous  farmer  in  the  country. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the 
opportunities  we  possess  for  discharging  these  duties  to  which 
I  have  referred.  The  law  of  consequences  and  compensation 
which  controls  the  life  of  each  individual,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Providence,  prevents  our  being  the  mere  creatures  of 
;accident,  directs  also  the  course  of  associations  of  men,  and  fur- 
nishes them  their  opportunity  for  good  or  evil.  By  a  long  and 
honorable  career,  our  society  has  secured  a  position  which  by 
elevating  its  influence,  multiplies  its  chances  for  effort.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  all  agree  that  it  has  won  the  respect  of  the  farmers 
•of  our  county,  and  of  the  community  generally.  It  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  consideration  of  many  of  our 
ioest  citizens.  A  valuable  library  has  in  this  way  been  collected 
which  furnishes  constant  opportunity  for  reference  and  infor- 
•mation.  And  a  large  agricultural  interest  lias  learned  to  be 
stimulated  by  our  rewards  and  instructed  by  our  advice  and 
•counsel. 

But  above  all,  our  association  has  been  deemed  a  worthy 
recipient  of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  our  county,  a  legacy 
bequeathed  to  us  for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. I  think  I  do  not  estimate  this  bequest  from  hr.  Tread- 
well  too  highly,  when  I  look  upon  it  not  only  as  a  compliment 
to  the  reputation  we  have  won  as  a  society,  but  as  by  far  the 
most  valuable  means  we  possess  for  carrying  on  the  work  we 
have  begun.  A  farm  for  experiment  and  observation — how 
much  is  involved  in  this  design  1  Under  the  care  of  an  intelli- 
.gent  farmer,  and  conducted  by  a  competent  committee,  the 
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a-ccumulation  of  facts  which  may  bo  made  there  must  be  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  We  may  learn  within  our  own  bor- 
ders if  we  will,  the  changes  of  the  seasons  from  year  to  year, 
tlie  chances  of  crops  in  our  latitude,  the  cultivation  best  adapted 
to  our  soil,  the  effects  of  manures,  the  expense  and  benefits  of 
drainage,  the  relative  value  of  products,  without  incurring  that 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  which  renders  experimental 
farming  so  hazardous  and  so  generally  unprofitable.  I  trust 
this  golden  opportunity  will  not  be  wasted  ;  and  I  most  earn- 
estly urge  upon  you  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  shall  render 
the  records  of  the  Treadwell  farm  an  addition  to  our  agricul- 
tural literature,  which  shall  be  creditable  to  ourselves  and 
profitable  to  those,  who,  coming  after  us,  assume  our  duties  and 
inherit  our  opportunities. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  not  forget  the  thousand  associa- 
tions which  throng  upon  us  as  we  come  up  to  our  annual  festi- 
val. The  picture  of  home,  of  fond  pride  and  warm  attach- 
ments, is  constantly  before  us.  The  fabric  wrought  at  the 
domestic  fireside,  has  enwoven  through  all  its  fibres  the  simple 
taste  which  designed,  and  the  simple  virtues  which  attended  its 
construction.  Not  a  plant  or  an  animal  adorns  your  exhibition 
that  has  not  been  an  object  of  human  care,  appealing  to  man's 
ingenuity  for  its  culture,  and  to  man's  kindness  for  protection. 
They  tell  of  spring,  struggling  to  come  forth,  touching  the 
earth  with  the  first  faint  soft  hues  of  life — of  summer,  warming 
and  cherishing  to  the  richest  exuberance — of  autumn,  dashing 
its  gorgeous  colors  with  bold  and  lavish  hand  over  the  land- 
scape, and  crowning  the  laborer  with  a  rich  reward — of  winter,, 
whose  night  season  of  repose  shuts  down  over  the  earth,  and 
binds  with  domestic  ties  man  with  his  flocks  and  herds  intO' 
one  great  family  of  mutual  dependence,  filled  with  faith  and 
trust.  They  remind  us  of  those  possessions  which  appeal  to 
our  kindest  impulses,  and  whose  memory  is  always  ready  ta 
cheer  us  through  the  dull  hours  of  absence  and  trial.  Have  you 
never  heard  from  the  care-worn  and  grey-haired  man,  the  story 
of  that  tree  which  cast  its  shadow  upon  the  roof  of  his  native 
cottage,  and  the  music  of  whose  branches  he  has  always  heard 
when  far  away  amidst  the  din  of  busy  life  ?  Have  you  never 
experienced  the  confidence  and  trust  and  the  calm:  canteat  whi^sh 
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the  possession  of  the  soil  ought  to  bring  ?  To  those  whose 
daily  toil  is  devoted  to  the  business  of  agriculture,  the  beauties 
of  the  farm  may  be  hidden  beneath  the  weight  of  care  it  brings; 
but  above  all,  rises  the  genius  of  the  occupation  to  find  the 
ready  response  in  man's  nature,  until  the  yoke  seems  to  grow 
"light  and  easy."  And  when  the  temptations  of  an  active 
world  have  drawn  man  away  from  his  paternal  acres  into  the 
severer  labors  of  the  forum  or  the  market  place,  when  he  is 
tossed  upon  the  stormy  sea,  or  defies  all  danger  in  the  battles  of 
his  country,  his  thoughts  by  day  and  his  dreams  by  night  carry 
him  to  those  scenes  of  his  youth  in  which  the  valley  and  hill, 
the  pasture  and  woodland,  the  dewy  morniug  and  the  quiet 
evening,  the  daily  events  of  farm-life,. prepared  for  his  wearied 
soul  a  fairy  land  in  which  he  can  always  find  peace  and 
repose. 

"  I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft, 

In  life's  morning  march,  \7hen  my  bosom  was  young, 

I  heard  my  own  mountain  goats  bleating  aloft. 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reaper  sung." 

^^his  is  not  the  poetry  of  farming  life,  but  it  is  the  reality 
which  outlasts  all  fleeting  events,  which  remains  when  the  bur- 
thens of  the  day  are  all  forgotten,  which  never  faded  from  the 
memory  of  the  great  statesman,  who,  when  his  eye  was  grow- 
ing dim  at  the  approach  of  death,  would  have  his  last  look 
linger  upon  those  fields  which  he  learned  to  love,  before  honors 
and  ambition  had  besieged  his  fretted  soul.  It  is  a  reality 
which  dwells  upon  my  mind  when  I  urge  you  to  cherish  and 
develop  the  agriculture  of  your  county,  as  the  basis  of  much  of 
its  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  as  the  parent  of  its  most  loyal 
and  devoted  children.  It  is  a  reality  which  you  all  possess, 
which  your  occupation  has  given,  and  which  God  grant  no 
power  on  earth  can  ever  take  away. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  being  present  as  an  invited  guest 
at  the  dinner  of  the  society,  was  introduced  to  the  company  by 
Mr.  Fay,  the  President,  in  a  few  happy  remarks,  alluding  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  his  former  visit  as  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  the  Show  of  the  society  at  Danvers  in  1836.  As 
soon  as  the  very  great  applause  and  cheering  which  greeted 
Mr.  Everett  as  he  rose,  had  subsided,  he  said  : — 

Mb.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Fellow  Citizens  : 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  most  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  you  have  welcomed  tlie  announce- 
ment of  my  name.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  do  justice 
to  the  feelings  which  I  experience  at  this  moment,  when  rising 
after  such  a  reception,  to  address  you.  You  have  truly  stated 
that  twenty-two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  had  the  pleas- 
of  meeting  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  county  of  Essex,  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this,— in  this  place.  Twenty-two  years,  sir — a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  life  of  man.  It  is  not  with- 
out emotion,  that  I  have  looked  around  the  grounds,  that 
1  look  around  these  tables,  and  behold  so  few  of  those 
present  this  day  who  tendered  me  a  cordial  and  hospitable 
welcome  on  that  occasion.  I  miss  many  a  respected,  many 
an  honored  person  that  I  would  gladly  have  met  to-day.  Above 
all,  sir,  I  call  to  mind  that  venerated  patriot,  Gideon  Foster, 
whose  presence  on  that  occasion  gave  it  so  much  of  its  dignity, 
and  of  its  interest,  whose  venerable  form  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
necting link  that  united  this  generation  with  the  fatliers  of  the 
revolution.  Sir,  he  has  passed  away,  and  with  him  have  passed 
away  many  younger  than  he  indeed,  but  who  then  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  active  life.  I  believe  I  should  speak  the  truth,  if 
I  should  say  that  of  those  gathered  together  on  that  occasion, 
more  are  resting  beneath  the  sod  of  the  village  churchyard  than 
are  alive  to  meet  us  to-day.  But  sir,  though  they  have  gone, 
though  men  pass  away,  their  labors,  the  fruit  of  their  labors, 
remains.  The  work  of  man,  the  work  of  his  hands,  of  his  mind, 
ills  work  in  the  field,  in  the  factory,  on  the  shore,  on  the  sea,  his 
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intellectual  work,  sir,  the  word  fitly  spoken,  tlie  written  page; 
and  above  all  the  virtuous  deed, — in  every  department  of  life, 
these  make  the  man,  and  these  remain.  It  is  not  the  corporeal 
frame,  it  is  not  the  vital  action  ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  intelkct- 
ual  and  the  immortal  principle  within.  The  individual  has 
passed  away  ;  the  good  men  are  gone,  but  the  fruit  of  what 
they  counselled,  and  what  they  thought,  and  what  they  did, 
I'emains  with  us  ;  and  if,  sir,  I  am  inclined  on  this  occasion  to- 
yield  to  some  melancholy  feelings  in  looking  around  and 
missing  so  many  that  I  would  gladly  have  met  here,  I-  would 
rather  rejoice — I  console  myself,  that  the  memories  and  the  in- 
Suence  of  the  good  men  remain. 

Sir,  the  ranks  are  not  only  filled  up,  but  are  wonderfully  re- 
cruited. Comparing  the  year  1858  with  the  year  1836,  when  I 
had  the  honor  of  meeting  my  fellow  citizens  of  Essex  county  at 
this  place,  —comparing  these  two  years  together,  we  shall  make 
out  the  picture  of  a  progress  not  easy  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  country,  or  in  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  I  might,  perhaps,  with  pertinence,  apply  this  remark  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture  ;  and  did  intend,  my  friends,  to  say 
3  few  words  on  that  subject  ;  but  the  worthy  gentleman  on  my 
right,  (Dr.  Loring,)  who  has  entertained  and  instructed  us  in 
another  place,  and  your  excellent  President,  who  has  just  spoken 
to  you  in  such  a  practical  manner  on  several  interesting  agricul' 
tural  topics,  make  it  superfluous  for  me  to  say  anything  on  that 
subject.  I  will  rather,  sir,  following  the  train  of  reflection 
which  you  have  suggested  to  me,  in  recalling  my  former  visit  to 
this  place — attempt,  in  some  other  respects,  to  point  out  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  country  in  these  two  and  twenty  years. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  mere  point  of  population.  Have  you 
considered,  sir,  that  in  these  twenty-two  years  the  population 
of  these  ITnited  States  has  nearly  doubled  ?  Have  you  reflect- 
ed upon  the  significance  of  the  facts  contained  in  these  few 
words  ?  The  population  has  nearly  doubled.  Another  Ameri- 
ca has  sprung  into  existence,  not  only  to  take  the  plac^  of  those 
who  have  passed  from  the  scene,  but  to  add  more  than  ten  mill- 
ions to  the  aggregate.  Sir,  I  under-state  these  figures.  The 
population  in  1840, — according  to  tlie  census  of  that  year,  which 
was  the  first  census  after  my  first  visit  to  this  place, — amounted' 
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in  round  numbers,  to  seventeen  millions.  In  1850,  the  popula- 
tion, in  round  numbers,  amounted  to  twenty-three  millions;  and 
in  1860,  by  the  best  estimates  which  we  can  make,  it  will  be  lit- 
tle if  any  thing  less  than  thirty  millions.  Three  millions  of 
these  may  be  taken  as  emigrants,  to  whom  our  vast  domain  has 
furnished  a  refuge  from  the  destitutions  and  oppressions  of  Eu- 
Tojie  ;  and  the  other  ten  millions  are  natives  of  the  soil,  bone  of 
our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  fellow  citizens,  brethren.  Ten  mill- 
ions of  brethren  added  to  the  population !  Mr.  President,  what 
achievements  of  diplomacy  or  war,  what  conquests  of  hostile 
provinces,  what  annexations  of  foreign  islands,  can  be  compared 
to  ten  millions  of  fellow  citizens,  natives  of  the  soil,  added  to 
the  population, — three  times  as  many  as  the  whole  population 
■of  America  on  that  morning  when  Gideon  Foster  went  with  the 
men  of  Danvers  to  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Then,  sir,  the  great  interests  of  social  life  that  concern  your 
farmers  as  much  as  tliey  do  the  navigator  or  the  merchant  or  the 
•man  of  any  profession, — ^railroad  communication,  for  example. 
Why  sir,  in  1£36,  the  communications  of  this  State  westward 
did  not  extend  beyond  Worcester.  I  attended  the  opening  of 
the  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  in  1839.  and  it  must 
have  been  two  or  three  years  later  that  the  communication  was 
carried  still  further  forward  to  Albany.  I  suppose  that  at  the 
time  of  my  former  visit  to  this  place,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  there  could  not  have  been  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  the  whole  United  States;  and  now 
there  are  26,000  miles  of  such  communication.  I  know  that 
many  of  these  enterprises,  considered  as  investments  of  prop- 
erty, have  proved  disastrous  to  those  engaged  in  them;  but  what 
vast  results  to  all  the  industrious  classes  of  community  have 
accrued,  often  from  the  most  unprofitable  of  those  enterprises. 

Then  sir,  another  great  phenomenon  of  those  twc-and-twenty 
years, — the  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  steam, — wholly  the 
growth  of  the  period  that  has  intervened  since  I  last  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  my  fellow  citizens  of  Esses  County  at 
Danvers.  I  find  much  matter  for  sober  reflection,  when  I  con- 
template the  history  of  this  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  steam. 
It  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
alow  steps  by  which  a  great  improvement  moves  iorwai'd  for 
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generations,  for  ages,  from  the  first  germ,  and  then,  when  the- 
hour  has  come,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  rushes  to  its  final 
consummation.  Sir,  Providence  offered  this  great  problem  of 
navigating  the  ocean  by  steam  to  almost  every  civilized  nation 
on  the  globe.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1543  there  was  a  sea 
captain  in  Spain  who  constructed  a  steam  vessel,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  in  the  harbor  of  Barce- 
lona, exhibited  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons,  propelled  by  an, 
engine,  the  construction  of  which  was  kept  a  secret.  Accord- 
ing to  documents  describing  the  occurrence,  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  it  was  a  monster  cauldron, 
or  boiler  of  water,  and  there  were  two  movable  wheels  on  tlie 
outside  of  the  vessel.  The  Emperor  was  satisfied  with  its 
operation,  but  the  Treasurer  of  the  kingdom  made  great  objec- 
tions to  its  introduction.  The  engine  seemad  at  once  to  have: 
reached  a  point,  beyond,  which  in  some  respects  it  has  not  been 
carried  at  the  present  day.  "  It  was  very  complicated,  very 
expensive,  and  the  boiler  was  very  apt  to  explode."  No- 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  enterprise.  Spain  was  not 
ripe  for  it.  The  age  was  not  ripe  for  it.  The  unfortunate 
contriver,  Blasco  de  Garay,  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the 
want  of  patronage,  took  the  engine  out  of  the  vessel,  allowed 
the  ship  to  rot  in  the  arsenal,  and  the  secret  of  the  machine  was- 
buried  in  his  grave.     This  was  the  result  in  1543. 

A  century  passes  away,  and  Providence  offers  the  same  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  by  France  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  we  have 
a  most  extraordinary  account  from  a  source  equally  extraordi- 
nary,— a  celebrated  female  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  equal- 
ly renowned  for  her  beauty,  for  her  immoralities,  for  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  for  her  longevity, — for  she  is  stated  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  lived  to-be  134  years  of  age, — Marion  de  Lome. 
We  have  all  read  of  her  in  the  modern  French  writings  of  fic- 
tion. There  is  a  letter  written  by  this  lady  to  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers in  1641,  which  contains  these  most  astonishing  details. 
She  is  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  with  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, the  English  nobleman  so  well-known  in  the  history  of  inven- 
tion, to  the  Bicetre,  the  famous  mad-house  in  Paris.  She  was 
crossing  the  court-yard  of  that  dismal  establishment,  almost  pet- 
rified, she  savs,  with  terror,  clinging  to  her  compatiion  for  safe- 
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ty,  when  she  saw  a  frightful  face  through  the  bars  of  the  build- 
ing, and  heard  a  voice,  crying,  "I  am  not  mad  ;  I  am  not  mad  ; 
I  have  made  a  discovery  which  will  enrich  the  kingdom  that 
shall  adopt  it."  She  asked  her  guide  what  the  man  meant.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed  and  said,  "Oh,  not  much  ; 
its  something  about  the  power  of  steam."  Upon  this  the  lady 
laughed  also, — that  a  man  should  go  mad  upon  such  a  frivolous 
subject  as  that  ;  and  the  guide  went  on  to  tell  her  that  this  poor 
Solomon  de  Caus  came  from  Normandy  four  years  before,  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  King  an  invention  by  which,  by  the  power  of  steam, 
you  could  move  a  carriage,  you  could  navigate  the  ocean, — in 
short,  if  you  could  believe  him,  said  the  keeper,  there  was  noth- 
ing that  you  could  not  do  by  the  power  of  steam.  Well  now, 
Mr.  President,  what  followed  upon  this?  Cardinal  Eichelieu, 
who  was  France  embodied,  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  in  truth  a  most  sagacious  and  enlightened  man,  as 
worldly  wisdom  goes, — the  Cardinal  would  not  hear  a  word 
from  the  projector,  and  turned  his  back  upon  him.  Solomon  de 
Caus  was  a  persevering  man,  and  followed  Cardinal  Richelieu 
from  place  to  place,  exhibiting  his  drawings,  and  the  Cardinal 
getting  tired  of  him,  sent  him  to  the  mad-house.  There  he  was, 
and  there  he  was  seen.  The  guide  went  on  to  say  that  his  mind 
is  so  full  of  the  subject  that  he  has  written  a  book,  and,  said  he, 
"here  is  a  copy  of  it,  called  Moving  Powers."  The  Marquis  of 
Worcester  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  De 
Caus,  and  was  much  interested  with  the  book,  and  incorporated 
some  portions  of  it  into  his  celebrated  work,  "  The  Century  of 
Inventions." 

But  you  see  in  this  recital  how  France  proved  herself  in  1651, 
as  Spain  had  proved  herself  in  1543,  unable  to  take  up  and  wield 
this  mortal  thunderbolt.  No,  sir  ;  the  problem  of  navigating 
the  ocean  by  steam  was  reserved  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  some  of  the  best  mechan- 
ical skill  of  England  was  turned  towards  the  subject  of  the 
motive  power  steam.  Experiment  after  experiment  was  made, 
sometimes  with  no  success  and  sometimes  with  partial  success, 
till  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  So  late  as 
that,  and  though  the  germs  of  the  invention  had  been  floating 
about  in  the  minds  of  ingenious  men  for  more  than  two  hun- 
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dred  years,  the  steam  engine, — mark  you,  I  do  not  say  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ocean  by  steam, — the  steam  engine,  that  scarcely 
inanimate  Titan,  that  living,  burning  mechanism,  was  brought 
nearly  to  its  perfection  by  James  Watt.  James  Watt  took  out 
his  patent  in  1769,  that  great  year  in  which  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  were  born ;  and  ages  after  the  names  of  Austerlitz 
and  Waterloo  shall  perish  from  the  memory  of  man,  the  myri- 
ad hosts  of  intelligent  labor,  marshalled  by  the  fiery  champions 
that  James  Watt  has  placed  in  the  field,  shall  gain  their  blood- 
less triumphs,  not  for  the  destruction  but  the  service  of  man- 
kind. All  hail,  then,  I  say,  to  the  mute,  indefatigable  giant. 
In  the  depths  of  darksome  mines,  along  the  pathways  of  travel 
and  of  trade,  and  on  the  mountain  wave,  drag,  urge,  heave, 
toil,  for  the  service  of  man.  No  fatigue  shall  palsy  thy  Her- 
culean arm.  No  trampled  hosts  shall  writhe  beneath  thine  iron 
feet.  No  widow's  heart  shall  pay  bleeding  tribute  for  thy 
beneficent  victories. 

Sir,  England  invented  the  steam  engine,  but  it  seemed  as  if, 
by  the  will  of  Providence,  she  could  not  go  any  farther  in  its 
application.  Queen  of  the  seas,  as  she  deemed  herself,  she 
could  not  apply  this  invention,  which  she  had  brought  almost  to 
perfection,  to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  That  part  of  the 
problem  was  reserved  for  the  other  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race — the  branch  situated  in  a  region — this  Western  hemis- 
phere— whose  territory  is  traversed  by  some  of  the  noblest  riv- 
ers that  belt  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  and  is  separated  by  the 
world-wide  ocean  from  the  Eastern  hemispheres.  It  is  amazing, 
sir,  to  consider  how,  with  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  the 
thoughts  of  men  in  this  country  were  turned  to  the  application 
of  steam  to  navigation.  Rumsey,  Fitch,  Evans,  at  that  early 
period,  made  their  experiments.  One  of  tliem  attracted  the 
notice  of  him  whom  nothing  escaped  that  belonged  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country — I  mean  Washington  ;  and  we  have  a  certifi- 
cate from  him,  expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
witnessed  the  experiments  of  Rumsey.  But  for  a  time  they 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  I  have  thought  it  almost  a  provi- 
dential appointment,  that  the  ocean  was  not  navigated  by 
steam  in  the  Revolutionary  age.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  enormous  preponderance  of  British  capital  and  of 
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British  mechanical  skill  at  that  time,  if  the  ocean  had  been  nav- 
igated by  steam,  would  have  put  into  her  possession  facilities 
for  blockading  our  ports  and  transporting  armies  to  our  coasts, 
■which  might  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  result  of  tho 
whole  contest. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution  and  on  the  establishment  of  a 
settled  order  of  things  in  Independent  America,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  the  hour  had  come  and  the  man  was  there.  In 
the  year  1799  the  thought  had  become  matured  in  the  mind 
of  Fulton-  He  had  found  a  liberal  and  enlightened  coadjutor, 
Chancellor  Livingston,  and  in  that  year,  1799,  they  came  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  America  at  that  moment  could  not 
boast  of  much  keener  perception  of  the  nature  of  this  great 
discovery  than  France  and  Spain  had  done  before  her.  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  tells  us,  that  after  he  had  thrown  his  petition 
into  the  Legislature,  and  the  act  which  they  desired  to  be  passed 
was  drafted,  the  young  men  of  the  assembly,  when  tired  with 
the  'graver  matters  of  the  law,'  used  to  call  up  the  steam  bill, 
that  they  might  have  a  little  fan  out  of  it.  Young  America  on 
that  occasion  did  not  show  himself  so  much  wiser  than  his 
seniors.  But  nothing  daunted,  nothing  discouraged,  by  tho 
coldness  with  which  the  project  was  received — nothing  dis- 
couraged with  the  imperfect  success  of  the  first  experi- 
ments, they  persevered,  and  twenty  years  had  not  passed 
away  before  the  steamers  were  found  upon  our  sounds,  upon 
our  lakes,  upon  our  great  rivers,  and  at  the  time  when  such  a 
thing  was  known  only  by  hear -say  in  Europe.  This  applica- 
tion of  steam  was  all  that  was  of  immediate  pressing  necessity 
in  this  country  ;  and  twenty  years  more  passed  before  English 
capital  was  applied  to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean — that  part 
of  its  application  in  which  England  was  so  much  interested,  as 
giving  her  access  to  the  commercial  stores  of  the  western  world. 

I  could  not,  when  the  news  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph  reached  us — but  reflect  what  would  have  been  the  emo- 
tions of  Fulton,  and  of  Franklin,  if  they  could  have  stood  upon 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Niagara,  as  she  was  lashed  to  the  Aga- 
memnon, and  seen  the  commencement  of  the  electric  communi- 
cation, which,  in  the  results  of  their  joint  discoYeries,  had  bound 
the  two  worlds  together. 
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Now,  sir,  to  go  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started.  This 
great  development  of  steam,  its  application  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ocean,  has  taken  place  since  I  had  the  honor  twenty-two 
years  ago  of  meeting  my  fellow-citizens  of  Essex  county  at  this 
place.  There  are  some  other  thoughts  to  which  I  should  like  to 
allude,  if  the  time  were  not  passing  so  rapidly  away.  There  is 
the  electric  telegraph  itself,  which  was  known  but  as  a  theory 
twenty- two  years  ago.  It  now  pervades  not  only  every  portion 
of  our  own  territory,  but  of  the  civilized  world.  And  may  we 
not  refer,  sir,  with  satisfaction  to  the  part  that  has  been  taken 
in  this  brightest,  this  most  wonderful  application  of  the  forces 
of  material  nature  to  the  purposes  of  intellectual  communica- 
tion, by  such  men  as  Franklin,  as  Morse,  as  Field  ;  and  may  I 
not  add,  that  modest  engineer,  whose  name  I  have  the  honor  to 
bear,  whose  practical  skill  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  operation  ? 

I  might,  sir,— to  come  nearer  home — I  might  speak  of  other 
things  in  which  vast  progress  has  been  made  iu  these  twenty- 
two  years  in  our  own  immediate  Commonwealth  and  communi- 
ty. There  is  the  great  subject  of  education.  In  1836,  the 
year  that  I  had  the  honor  to  visit  this  place  before,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts  was  established, — a  measure  in 
which  I  had  some  humble  co-operation.  I  need  not  tell  you,  my 
friends,  for  many  of  you  [have  personal  knowledge,  how  the 
standard  of  education  has  been  elevated  and  every  departm.ent 
of  it  improved  through  the  operations  of  the  Board  and  its 
intelligent  secretaries. 

I  might  speak,  sir,  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  that 
topic  has  been  too  ably  treated  by  my  friend  on  my  right,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  enter  into  detail,  were  I  otherwise  able  to 
do  it.  I  may  however  remind  you  that  a  citizen  of  Essex  was 
employed,  on  my  own  recommendation,  to  make  that  survey  of 
the  agriculture  in  the  different  counties  which  has  been  the 
means  of  diffusing  so  much  valuable  information.  (I  allude  to 
Mr.  Colman).  But,  sir,  all  is  not  done.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  remaining.  There  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  antici- 
pate posterity.  We  shall  leave  enough  for  them  to  do.  We  are 
human,  sir.  There  are  defects  in  our  social  system  that  require 
to  be  supplied.  There  are  evils  that  need  to  be  cured,  and  there 
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nrc  cxistinc^  beneficent  institutions  that  arc  capable  of  being 
carried  much  further.  There  is  time  enough  for  all  these  pur- 
poses and  work  enough  to  fill  it.  The  time  of  individual  man 
is  limited.  lie  has  but  a  span,  but  the  years  of  Providence  are 
endless.  I  scarce  know,  sir,  that  I  ought  in  connection  with 
this  serious  sentiment  to  refer  to  the  light  catch  which  we  used 
to  hear  in  our  youthful  days.  I  was  young  once,  sir.  I  remem- 
ber something  like  this  : — 

"  A  time  twice  as  long  as  the  siege  of  old  Troy 

To  win  a  fair  maid  I  my  time  did  employ, 
But  still  as  I  pressed  her  the  day  for  to  set, 

She  constantly  answered—"  There's  time  enough  yet." 

Now  sir,  I  don't  go  in  for  that.  I  think  that  in  some  things, 
you  may  wait  a  little  too  long  ;  and  if  she  cared  anything  about 
him  she  ought  not  to  have  made  him  wait  twenty  years.  But, 
sir,  there  is  time  enough  yet  to  make  your  schools  far  better 
than  they  are  now  ;  there  is  time  enough  to  improve  your  farm- 
ing ;  there  is  time  enough  to  improve  your  legislation  ;  there  is 
time  enough  to  make  most  important  progress  in  all  those  great 
desirable  objects  of  life  for  which  the  societies  of  men  are  brought 
and  kept  together.  The  generation  that  has  passed  away,  as  I 
think  you  perceive  from  the  slight  sketch  that  I  have  attempted, 
has  not  wholly  neglected  its  duty  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  those 
that  come  after  will  be  equally  faithful  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  attention  you 
have  given  me,  and  I  desire  to  tender  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  my  most  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 
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After  tiiG- remarks  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  following  stanzas  writ- 
ten bj  Fitch  Poole,  for  tlie  occasion,  were  read  by  Arthur  A.. 
Putnam,  of  Danvers  : — 

SECOND    DREAM    OF    GILES    CORBY. 

A    BALLAD    OF    1G92. 


Giles  Corey  had  a  second  Dream, 

As  in  the  Gaol  he  lay — 
'Twas  on  that  sad  and  doleful  night 

Before  the  fatal  day. 

The  fleeting  Time  was  hastening  on  ; 

His  life  was  fading  fast  :. 
Wild  Phantoms  gathered  round  his  couch- 

This  Vision  was  his  last. 

His  Goodwyfe  saw  his  troubled  sleep  ; 

She  had  a  heavy  heart ; 
She  knew  the  day  had  come,  at  last,. 

When  they  must  surely  part. 

On  Gallows  Hill,  for  whichcraft  arts, 
They  were  condemned  to  die  : 

Giles  Corey  to  be  pressed  to  death, 
His  wyfe  to  hang  on  high. 

Giles  Corey  woke  and  told  his  dream 

Unto  his  loving  Wyfe  ; 
And,  while  he  spake,  the  moments  ran. 

And  flowed  the  tide  of  life. 

He  saw  the  men  of  future  years — 
The  humble  and  the  great, — 

Of  ages  long  beyond  his  time 

'Twas  Nineteen  Fiftij-Eiglit  !  (1958.) 

"How  passing  strange  it  seemed  to  me  !'*' 

Giles  Corey  spake  aloud, 
"The  scenes  and  man  of  distant  times 

Before  my  vision  crowd ! 

I  found  myself  with  faces  strange 

In  throngs  assembled  there ; 
It  seemed  an  Agricultural  Show — 

A  Farmer's  Cattle  Faur. 

I  dreamed  I  saw  the  moving  crowds—"- 
The  Beaux  and  Country  bumpkins  j 

The  luscious  fruits,  and  fragrant  flowers. 
And  monstrous  mammoth  Pumpkins. 
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They  had  a  famous  Plowing  Match, 

Without  e'er  Horse  or  Ox  ; 
No  man  was  seen  to  hold  the  Plow, 

But  driver  on  a  box. 

He  sat  upon  a  queer  Machine — 

It  went  by  Fire  and  Steam  ; 
The  land  was  plowed  fall  three  feet  deep — 

Was  ever  such  a  Team  ! 

It  pulverized  the  deep  green  sward  ; 

It  gathered  up  the  Eocks  : 
And  scattered  wide  the  Trees  and  Roots 

With  Herculean  knocks. 

I  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  Work 

Upon  the  measured  Plot : 
Just  Fifteen  minutes  served  to  plow 

This  Thirteen  acre  lot ! 

They  sent  again  another  Team  ; 

I  thought  the  thing  was  haunted,— 
In  just  ten  minutes  more  I  saw 

This  self  same  lot  was  planted  ! 

They  had  machines  of  every  kind 

For  reaping  and  for  sowing  ; 
The  labor  all  was  done  by  steam 

For  thrashing  and  for  mowing. 

The  sterile  lands  by  Chemique  Art. 

Were  made  productive  soils  ; 
And  rich  as  Western  Prairie  lands 

Became  the  barren  Knolls." 

"Stop,  Stop,  Giles  Corey,"  spake  his  spousej, 

"Your  tale  is  all  a  lie  ; 
How  can  you  speak  of  things  so  false, 

When  just  about  to  die  1" 

"My  dearest  Dame,  'tis  but  a  Dream  ; 

And,  if  you  quiet,  wait, 
I'll  finish  soon  this  wonderous  tale 

Of  marvels  stranger  yet. 

Who  knows  what  things  may  come  about 

In  centuries  yet  to  be  ? 
These  things,  which  so  astonish  you, 

Are  stranger  yet  to  me. 

Their  growing  grain  was  made  to  yield, 

By  strange  electric  forces. 
An  ample  store  of  wholesome  food 

For  people  and  their  horses. 
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The  trees  grew  up  to  lofty  height, 
And  bore  of  fruits  such  plenty — 

As  much  in  five  short  fleeting  years 
As  ours  produce  in  twenty. 

Disease  would  often  blast  their  hopes  : 
They  missed  the  Locust's  shade  ; 

And  mourned  the  lost  Potato  root, 
And  buttonwoods  decayed. 

They  told  me  of  the  Elm  Tree  blight, 
How  dark  the  leaves  were  spotted  ; 

And  reasoned  sagely  of  the  catssa 
Why  all  the  Onions  rotted." 

Here  quickly  rose  Dame  Corey's  vo-ice  :- 
"A  fig  for  their  opinions  ! 

But  it  must  be  a  dreadful  thing 
To  lose  a  bed  of  imjons  !" 

They  told  a  tale  of  silent  speech 
Through  magic  copper  wires  ; 

All  through  the  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
By  strange  electric  fires. 

They  tell  what  happened  yesterday. 
Away  beyond  the  main  ; 

Of  incidents  in  foreign  States — 
In  Kussia  and  in  Spain. 

The  Kussians  chose  a  President 
To  rule  that  mighty  nation  ; 

The  Spanish  Cortes  passed  a  law 
Of  perfect  Toleration. 

To-day,  a  Telegram  came  on 
And  brought  the  latest  news  ; 

That  Turkish  soil  was  held  by  Greeks- 
Jerusalem  by  Jews. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome,  tliey  said, 
(The  act  was  purely  national,) 

Was  consecrated  o'er  again — 
Its  worship,  Congregational  ! 

I  heard  of  England's  falling  pride ; 

Her  Statesmen  broken  hearted  ; 
Eebellion  in  her  Colonies ; 

Her  naval  power  departed. 

They  spake  of  fields  of  bloody  strife— 
Of  nations  the  arena  ; 

And  told  sad  tales  of  Britain's  King 
Exiled  at  St.  Helena ! 
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I  heard  how  wide  these  States  have  spread; 

From  Arctic  to  Capo  Horn ; 
While  Congress  meets  at  oMexico, 

And  sits  from  night  to  morn. — 

How  Alva  was  our  President — 

A  native  of  Mosquito — 
And  Don  Santino  was  our  Vice, — 
His  home,  I  think,  at  Quito. 

I  marvelled  much  these  things  to  hear — 
To  me  'twas  quite  perplexing  ; 

They  told  me  that  it  came  about 
"Bj  virtue  of  Annexing. 

They  spoke  in  terms  of  lofty  praise 

Of  one  Illustrious  Son, 
The  Father  of  this  Western  World— 

His  name  was— WASHINGTON. 

This  Family  of  mighty  States 
Thus  live  in  close  communion, 

Cemented  by  his  honored  Name — 
His  legacy  of  UNION. 

These  people  told  of  march  of  Mind 

Of  news  among  the  Stars  ; 
Hoiv  Neptune's  moons  were  twice  as  big 

As  our  young  brother  Mars. 

Our  Solar  System  spread  abroad,. 

With  distant  Planet  cousins. 
And  such  a  host  of  Asteroids 

You'll  count  them  up  by  dozens. 

Their  Savans  see  the  Double  Stars, 

(Like  topers  in  their  cups  ;) 
The  Dog-star  has  a  litter  large 

Of  Planetary  Pups. 

They've  brought  the  starry  vault  so  near, 

With  all  its  nebulous  gleam. 
That  what  is  called  the  Milky  Way 

Seems  quite  as  thick  as  Cream. 

Said  Goodwyfe  Corey,  "  Why  don't  they 

To  some  advantage  turn  it  ? 
Just  show  to  me  this  Creamy  Way, 

And  see  how  quick  I'll  churn  it." 

One  night  I  saw  the  full  orbed  moon 

Display  her  silvery  face  ; 
I  used  their  Telescopic  tube 

And  saw  the  Lunar  race. 
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Their  forms  were  strange  enough  to  me. 

So  shapeless  and  so  droll ; — 
These  beings  of  the  highest  grade 

To  hold  a  Lurar  soul ! 

'Twas  queer  to  me  to  see  them  fly 

By  aid  of  Dorsal  fins  ; 
The  Solar  rays  so  bright,  they  wore 

Their  eyes  beneath  their  chins. 

So  desolate  their  rough  domain — 

No  fragrant  pinks  or  roses, 
Geraniums  nor  Mignionette — 

They  had  no  need  of  noses. 

The  way  they  cultivate  the  Moon 

Is  surely  not  alarming ; 
But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place 

To  criticise  their  Farming. 

I  asked  a  Doctor  of  this  Art — 

He  gave  me  strict  attention, 
And  said  the  Drug  that  most  was  used 

Was  that  one  called — Prevention. 

He  said  Consumption  now  was  rare, 

No  more  a  deadly  foe  ; 
Small  Pox,  that  fatal  scourge  of  earth, 

Was  banished  long  ago. 

The  yellow  fever,  too,  is  gone, 
Which  once  destroyed  such  numbers,; 

And  Cholera's  confined  to  those 
Who  swallow  green  Cucumbers. 

An  Instrument  was  shown  to  me 

Of  Microscopic  power ; 
The  wonders  of  this  thing  to  tell 

Would  take  me  quite  an  hour. 

I  took  some  mites  from  off  a  fig 
And  placed  them  to  the  lens  ; 

They  grew  in  size  so  wondrous  large 
They  seemed  as  big  as  hens. 

•On  one  of  these  I  saw  a  bug — 

Of  horse-fly  size  or  larger— 
And  on  his  back  a  tiny  mote, 

Like  fly  upon  a  charger. 

The  power  increased,  this  mote  enlarged, 

As  you  may  well  suppose ; 
For,  on  my  word,  I  clearly  saw 

A  pimple  on  its  nose ! 
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Around  this  pimple,  plain  were  seen 

A  throng  of  hungry  eaters — 
A  greedy,  microscopic  crew 

Of  bandy-legged  mosquitoes  I 

I  heard  a  preacher  seek  to  prove; 

By  records  in  the  stones, 
Of  races  long  before  our  own 

In  petrifactive  bones ; 

Of  Lizards  of  enormous  size. 

With  scales  upon  their  backs  ; 
And  traces  in  the  red  sand-stone 

Of  monstrous  Turkey  tracks. 

I  pointed  him  to  Genesis, 

For  here  I  knew  I  had  him  ; 
He  still  went  on  to  prove  the  earth 

Was  older  far  than  Adam. 

He  spake  of  Sermons  in  the  Eocks — 

I  then  was  sorely  vexed  ; 
I  swore  an  oath,  andj  snatched  a  stone 

To  give  the  man  a  text. 

His  gentle  words  appeased  my  wrath ; 

He  spake  of  ancient  errors — 
Of  glimpses  of  the  Spirit  World, 

And  Death  Disarmed  of  Terrors. 

He  said  the  light  of  Wisdom  shone 

In  this  creative  plan ; 
And  God  had  thus  this  world  prepared- 

A  fit  abode  for  Man. " 

"  How  ill  at  ease,"  quoth  Corey's  Dame, 

"  With  their  upstart  Geologies, 
Thus  ruthlessly  to  overthrow 

Our  long  revered  Theologies  ! 

What  awfdl  inroads  Time  doth  make. 

What  havoc  with  our  Creeds  ! 
Such  smaU  esteem  for  form  of  words  ; 

What  preference  for  Deeds  !" 

Here  Goodman  Corey  heard  a  sound — 

A  loud  and  noisy  banging  ; 
The  Sheriff  and  his  men  had  come 

To  call  them  to  the  Hanging ! 

The  Dream  half  told,  they  joined  the  throng ; 

Their  hearts  were  firm,  their  voices  still. 
Together  slept  this  aged  pair. 

That  night  on  Gallows  Hill. 
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THE    TREADWELL    FARM. 

By  a  vote  of  the  society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  its 
transactions  respecting  the  Trcadwell  farm,  to  be  published  in 
this  volume.  This  farm,  it  is  well  known,  was  devised  to  the 
society  for  certain  specific  purposes,  by  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell, 
late  of  Salem,  after  the  decease  of  his  mother.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Trustees,  November  17th,  1856,  it  was  voted  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  be  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell,  in  relation  to  the 
bequest  of  the  farm  in  Topsfield  to  the  society.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  June  9th,  1857,  Mr.  Fay,  the  President,  made  a 
verbal  report  that  the  mother  of  Dr.  Treadwell  would  retain 
her  interest  in  the  farm  during  her  life,  and  that  no  steps  were 
necessary  to  be  taken  by  the  society,  at  present,  in  reference  to 
the  same. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  February  11th,  1858, 
the  President  stated  that  for  the  sake  of  greater  definiteness,  he 
had  committed  to  writing  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  the 
plans  which  he  had  to  propose  in  reference  to  it.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  read  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
■copy:— 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  course  the  Board  will  recommend  to  be  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell  of  a  farm  in  Tops- 
field  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  to  wliich  the  society  is 
now  entitled  to  come  into  possession  under  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, owing  to  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Treadwell,  the  mother  of 
the  testator,  of  which  it  has  been  advised  by  the  following  note 

from  his  executors  : 

Salem,  Feb.  5,  1858. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Essex  Agncultural  Society  : — 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Treadwell  having  recently  deceased,  the  farm  at 
Topsfield,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  her  son,  the  late  John  G. 
Treadwell,  has  become  subject  to  your  acceptance  or  rejection. 
We  send  you  a  transcript  of  that  part  of  the  will  of  the  late 
John  G.  Treadwell,  in  which  you  are  interested.  When  ad- 
vised of  your  action  we  will  cheerfully  conform  our  action 
thereto. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

ARTHUR  W.  AUSTIN,  1  Executors 
NATH'L  J   LORD,  ^  J^xecutors. 
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'By  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  it  will  bo  seen 
that  it  is  given  to  the  society  for  specific  purposes,  which -make 
it  a  conditional  bequest,  and  if  the  society  is  not  prepared  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  by  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  testa- 
tor as  to  the  use  of  the  property,  or  if  for  any  reasons,  it  de- 
clines to  accept  the  farm,  it  is  then  given  without  conditions  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

•The  Constitution  requires  a  vote  of  th'e  Trustees  in  order  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  society,  but  until  such  meeting  is  called, 
this  Board  possesses  all  the  requisite  powers  to  enter  into  pos- 
session and  to  do  any  act  in  relation  to  this  property  which 
may  be  necessary  for  its  protection,  and  as  the  society  would 
naturally  be  guided  in  a  very  great  degree  by  the  advice  of  the 
Trustees,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  only  to  call  an  early 
meeting  of  the  Board,  but  also  to  have  prepared  for  their  con- 
cidcration  some  plan  of  action  in  relation  to  this  property. 
The  following  views  are  therefore  respectfully  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

The  terms  of  the  bequest  are  as  follows  : — "  After  the  de- 
cease of  my  mother,  I  give  and  devise  my  said  farm  in  Tops- 
field  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  and  their  successors  for- 
ever— fcr  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agriculture  by  the 
instituting  and  performance  of  experiments  and  such  other 
moans-  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  said  science.  And  I 
direct  that  if  said  Society  should  refuse  to  accept  said  farm,  or 
should  appropriate  it  at  any  time  to  other  purposes  than  those 
above  stated,  or  if  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  said  farm  should 
be  sold,  given  away,  exchanged,  or  in  any  manner  parted  with 
by  said  Society,  the  whole  of  said  farm  shall  be  forfeited  by 
said  Society  : — and  in  such  event  I  give  and  devise  said  farm 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  corporation  and  their 
successors  forever.  The  income  arising  therefrom  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  are 
hereinafter  mentioned." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  terms  are  very  broad  and 
that  almost  any  use  to  which  the  society  may  put  this  farm 
would  cover  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it,  provided  it  was 
used  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge.  It  can- 
tot  be  sold,  nor  can  it  be  leased,  unless  under  such  stipulations 
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as  would  tend  to  make  it  useful  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  gen- 
erally. A  simple  lease,  receiving  rent  in  money,  would  be  a 
perversion  of  the  bequest,  as  much  as  a  sale  and  the  application 
of  the  grounds  to  the  general  purposes  of  cur  association.  The 
farm  bequeathed  to  the  society  has  been  in  the  occupation  of 
the  testator  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  leased  by  hiin  to 
the  present  occupant  for  a  moderate  rent,  which  was  in  part,  at 
least,  paid  in  setting  out  forest  trees.  This  fact  is  mentioned 
as  indicative  of  the  testator's  views  as  to  one  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  might  be  put  in  subserving  the  interests  of  agriculture 
by  experiments  to  be  made  by  a  tenant,  and  sho:jld  the  socie- 
ty see  fit  to  accept  the  bequest,  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  in  its 
future  management. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  importance  of  experi- 
mental farms  and  of  the  great  value  to  be  derived  from  experi- 
ments in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  truth  in  the  general  proposition,  but  if  any  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  calculate  the  cost  of  most  experiments,  to  see 
the  capital  they  require  and  the  previous  knowledge  and  skill 
requisite  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  them,  in  order  to 
make  them  of  any  service,  he  will  be  convinced  at  once,  that 
the  means  and  appliances  for  a  strictly  experimental  farm  are 
far  beyond  our  reach.  To  a  certain  extent  every  operation  in 
agriculture,  no  matter  how  often  it  may  be  renewgd^  is  an  ex- 
periment, and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  a  climate  so  capri- 
cious and  variable  as  our  own.  Since  no  field  is  ploughed,  no 
crop  sown,  no  harvest  gathered  twice  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  of  climate,  experience  is  only  a  bundle  of  experi- 
ments, and  the  failures  and  successes  are  so  contradictory,  that 
if  we  depart  from  a  very  few  points  of  observation,  we  learn  but 
little  ;  we  are  apt  to  become  confused  and  grow  skeptical  upon 
every  thing  connected  with  the  operations  of  agriculture.  This 
farm,  therefore,  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  it  a  field  of  exper- 
iments in  the  eommoh  acceptation  of  the  term,  would  be  an  ex- 
pensive and  it  is  feared,  a  very  useless  gift,  such  as  it  was  never 
designed  to  be  by  the  donor. 

There  are,  however,  two  purposes  to  which  this  farm  could 
be  applied,  either  of  which  would  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  words  of  the  bequest,  and  either  of  which,  it  is  confidently 
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(believed,  would  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Oneds,  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  practical  agriculture;  the  other, 
the  placing  it  in  the  hand  of  an  experienced  and  intelligent 
farmer  on  a  long  lease,  subject  in  lieu  of  rent  to  such  duties  in 
relation  to  this  society  and  through  us,  to  the  public  at  large, 
as  should  eminently  serve  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

A  school  of  agricultural  practice  is  a  great  want  in  Massa- 
-sachusetts— a  place  where  young  men  having  finished  their 
common  school  education,  could  be  practically  taught  every  op- 
eration on  a  farm  in  the  best  manner.  Such  a  school  well  con- 
ducted would  be  a  series  of  experiments  and  every  well  trained 
graduate  would  prove  a  successful  one  for  life.  Such  a  school 
started  and  conducted  upon  a  simple  plan  without  attempting 
anything  beyond  making  the  pupil  competent  to  cultivate  the 
land  well,  even  if  he  could  not  give  the  scientific  reasons  for  it, 
need  not  be  an  expensive  one.  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  almost 
self-sustaining,  and  such  charges  only  should  be  made  for  tuition 
and  board  as  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  its  management,  by  the 
employment  of  more  hands  than  would  be  profitable  on  a  com- 
mon farm.  It  is  not  recommended,  that  such  a  school  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  society,  nor  that  it  should  be  established, 
unless  persons  can  be  found  competent  to  the  task  and  who 
would  undertake  it  on  their  individual  responsibility,  the 
consideration  for  their  doing  so  being  the  rent  of  the  farm,  and 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  the  strong  recommendation  and  sym- 
pathy of  this  society.  The  great  want  in  Massachusetts  agri- 
culture, is  not  a  race  of  scientific  farmers,  but  that  young  farm- 
ers should  not  have  everything  to  learn,  when  they  commence 
their  career,  except  what  they  may  have  picked  up  in  the  cas- 
ual labor  of  their  earlier  days  upon  the  homestead,  or  in  the 
experience  of  a  hired  hand,  which  amounts  to  just  nothing  at 
all.  Our  common  schools  give  every  Massachusetts  boy  quite 
enough  knowledge  to  enable  him,  having  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  a  farmer,  such  as  has  been  alluded  to,  to  follow  up  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  department  of  agriculture  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  All  that  is  needed  to  commence  with, 
is  a  good  practical  foundation,  and  that  can  be  had  at  little 
cost. 

The  other  use  to  which  this  farm  could  be  applied  is.  as  al- 
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ready  stated,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  anci* 
competent  practical  farmer,  upon  a  long  lease,  rent  free,  "with  a 
view  of  making  a  full  and  thorough  experiment  as  to   the  ca- 
pacity of  a  farm  in  Massachusetts  for  profit  as  compared  with 
other  industrial  pursuits.    To  obtain  this  result  understanding- 
ly  and  with  a  view  to  the  public  benefit,  the  right  selection  of 
a  tenant  would  be  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  the  tenure  of 
his  lease  should  depend  upon  his  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Trustees  and  upon  his  success  in  the  undertaking. 
These  requirements  should  mainly  consist :  1st,  in  keeping  an^ 
accurate  journal  of  every  day's  proceedings  on  the  farm,  in  a 
form  to  be  prescribed,  a  daily  cash  account  for  every  thing  ex- 
pended and  received,  in  short  an  accurate  set  of  farm  account 
bocks,  showing  the  capital  employed  and  the  uses  of  that  capi- 
tal.    The  lease  should  contain  all  the  necessary  stipulations  for 
his  protection,  as  to  valuation  of  stock,  materials  and  perma- 
nent improvements  to  be  allowed  to  him  on  the  termination  of 
his  lease,  and  an  inducement  should  be  held  out  for  its  renewal 
free   of  rent,  if   he  had  succeeded  in  showing  a  reasonable 
profit  in  conducting  the  farm,  without  deterioration  in  its  value. 
Could  the  right  person  be  found  to  undertake  this,  we  should 
have  a  practical  illustration  of  good  farming  which  would  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  entire  community.     The  accounts  of  the  farm, 
the  journal  of  proceedings,  the  diary  of  the  weather,  the  appli- 
cation of  different  fertilizers  to  different  crops,  the  correction 
of  one  year's  results  by  those  which  followed,  the  improvement 
of  pastures,  the  management  of  cattle, — all  these  would  appear 
annually,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  and  would  form  a 
more  valuable  "  book  of  the  farm,"  than  has  yet  been  given, 
and  adapted  especially  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  New  Eng- 
land.    It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  some  suita- 
ble person  could  be  induced  to  enter  upon  this  enterprise,  un- 
der the  advantages  which  could  be  thus  offered  to  him.    At  all 
events,  if  either  of  these  propositions  for  utilizing  this  bequest, 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  Board,  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  see  if  the  one  most  improved  of  could  be  carried  out 
in  practice.     Should  the  Trustees  think  well  of  the  plans  sug- 
gested, either  one,  or  both  united  in  one,  the  whole  subject 
should  be  immediately  taken  in  hand,  bearing  especially  in 
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mind,  that  tliej  exclude  all  idea  of  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  management  of  the  farm  by  this  society,  after  it  has  been 
committed  to  the  charge  of  any  one,  beyond  seeing  that  the 
conditions  are  fuirilled  upon  which  it  is  leased.  This  is  a  vitally 
important  element  in  its  ultimate  success  for  reasons  which  do- 
not  require  to  be  repeated  to  those  who  have  observed  how 
fruitless  have  been  the  results  of  all  such  undertakings  which 
are  managed  and  directed  by  any  but  those  who  are  personally 
interested  in  the  results.  Unless  the  farm  can  be  placed  in  the 
charge  of  one,  upon  whom  the  profit  and  the  responsibility  for 
its  well  doing  rest,  it  had  better  not  form  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  society. 

It  is  not  essentially  necessary  that  any  plan  should  be  imme- 
diately adopted  by  the  Society  or  that  any  vote  be  taken  at  pres- 
ent as  to  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  trust  committed  to  it. 
The  farm  can  be  taken  possession  of  and  managed  until  such 
time  as  final  action  is  taken,  with  little  or  no  expense  to  the 
society.  Even  if  these  suggestions  Should  not  be  carried  out  for 
a  year  to  come,  provided  they  meet  the  approval  of  the  society^ 
a  formal  vote  of  acceptance  of  the  trust  is  not  necessary.  In 
this,  however,  as  in  most  affairs  of  business,  the  sooner  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  matter  and  a  decision  arrived  at,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  parties. 

Communications  to  the  Trustees  by  John  W.  Procter  and 
"William  D.  Northend  were  also  read,  and  the  whole  subject 
was  discussed  by  the  Board  at  some  length.  The  following 
resolutions  were  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Procter  and  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Whereas  by  the  will  of  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell,  late  of  Sa- 
lem, deceased,  a  certain  farm  situate  in  the  town  of  Topsfield, 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  tillage,  mowing 
and  pasture  land,  with  convenient  farm  buildings  thereon,  was 
generously  given  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  to  promote 
experiments  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  whereas  by 
the  death  of  the  mother  of  said  Treadwell,  the  society  now 
have  the  entire  right  to  the  possession  of  said  farm,  for  the  pur- 
pose expressed  in  said  will,  therefore,  voted  to  accept  of  said- 
donation. 

Voted,  That  the  executive  committee,  together  with  Messrs, 
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Royal  A.  Merriam,  Moses  Pettingell  and  Horace  "Ware,  be  a 
committee  of  superiou  of  the  Tread  well  farm,  with  full 
power  to  make  such  arrangements  for  its  preservation  and  man- 
agement as  the  said  committee  may  in  their  discretion  deem  ex- 
pedient consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Executive  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  R.  S.  Fay, 
A.  W.  Dodge,  Wm.  Sutton,  J.  W.  Procter,  R.  P.  Waters,  T. 
E.  Payson,  who  with  the  above  named  Trustees  formed  the 
committee,  to  which  was  entrusted  the  Treadwell  farm.  They 
at  once  proceeded  to  advertise  in  the  public  journals  for  a  com- 
petent man  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  Numerous  applications 
by  writing  and  in  person  were  at  once  made  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  place.  Early  in  March,  1858,  the  committee  met  and 
from  the  applicants  selected  Nathan  W.  Brown,  of  Newbury- 
port,  as  the  one  who  seemed  to  them  to  combine  the  most 
qualifications  for  the  charge  of  the  farm.  They  accordingly 
had  a  long  and  free  interview  with  him,  which  confirmed  the 
favorable  opinion  they  had  formed  of  him,  and  resulted  in  the 
concluding  of  the  following  agreement-: 

■Memorandum  of  agreement  for  a  lease  of  the  Treadwell  farm  in 
Topsfield  for  one  year  from  April,  1858,  to  April  1859,  to 
Nathan  W.  Brown,  of  Mewhuryport. 

The  Essex  Agricultural  Society  agree  to  lease  said  farm  to 
said  Brown  for  one  year  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

The  said  Brown  agrees  to  pay  to  said  society  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  said  farm  for  said  year  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  to  cultivate  the  same  during  said  year  so 
that  it  shall  not  deteriorate  the  soil  or  property,  to  commit  no 
waste  or  fell  trees  without  the  consent  of  the  society,  to  sell  no 
hay  or  straw  from  any  grain  or  any  manure  from  the  premises, 
and  not  to  depasture  transiently  any  cattle  or  other  stock  on  the 
farm.  To  keep  such  a  journal  of  the  weather  and  of  the  labors 
upon  the  farm  as  the  said  society,  by  their  President,  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  such  other  minutes  in  relation  to  the  operations  of 
the  farm  as  they  may  direct  from  time  to  time,  the  forms  an^d 
•blanks  for  the  same  to  be  furnished  by  the  societ}''. 
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It  is  agreed  that  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  of  the  rent  hereto- 
fore stipulated  shall  be  applied  in  labor,  under  the  direction  of 
the  society  by  said  Brown,  in  such  experiments  upon  crops, 
soil,  trees  or  the  preparation  of  manures,  as  they  may  see  fit 
to  direct. 

Witness  our  hands  hereto  this  10th  day  of  March,  1858. 

RICHARD  S.   FAY,    }       Com.  of 
ALLEN  W.  LODGE,  J  Essex  Ag'l  So. 

Witness  :  NATHAN  W.  BROWN. 

Richard  P.  Waters. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Committee  were  seeking  for  & 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the  farm,  they  instructed  their 
Chairman,  Mr.  Fay,  to  prepare  a  circular  in  relation  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  same,  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  society,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Lynn,  March  10th,  1858. 

Sir, — You  are  doubtless  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  has  lately 
eorae  into  possession  of  the  farm  in  Topsfield,  bequeathed  to  it 
by  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell  of  Salem,  at  the  decease  of  his 
mother. 

The  terms  of  the  bequest  are  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  decease  of  my  mother,  I  give  and  devise  my  said 
farm  in  Topsfield  to  the  Esses  Agricultural  Society,  and  their 
successors  forever,  for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, by  the  instituting  and  performance  of  experiments  and 
such  other  means  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  said  sci- 
ence ;  and  I  direct  that  if  said  Society  should  refuse  to  accept 
said  farm,  or  should  appropriate  it  at  any  time  to  other  pur- 
poses than  those  above  stated,  or  if  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
said  farm  should  be  sold,  given  away,  exchanged,  or  in  any 
manner  parted  with  by  said  Society,  the  whole  of  said  farm 
shall  be  forfeited  by  said  Society  ;  and  in  such  event  I  give  and 
devise  said  farm  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Cor- 
poration, and  their  successors  forever." 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  society  was  called  on  the^ 
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llth  of  February  last,  and  it  was  voted  in  your  behalf  to  accept 
the  bequest.  This  acceptance,  however,  involves  the  Bcciciy 
in  no  obligations,  beyond  that  of  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  farm  for  the  present,  and  until  such  time  as  final  action 
shall  be  taken  upon  it  by  the  society.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
any  active  operations  should  be  immediately  commenced,  such 
as  instituting  experiments,  or  doing  anything  else  for  the 
promotion  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  to  see  that  it 
suffers  no  detriment ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  considered 
by  the  Trustees,  that  there  should  be  no  unreasonable  or  un- 
necessary delay  in  determining  upon  some  plan  by  which  the 
intentions  of  the  testator,  Dr.  Treadwell,  should  be  faithfully 
executed.  The  whole  subject  was  accordingly  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  Messrs. 
Merriam,  Pettengill,  and  Ware,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
temporary  disposition  of  the  farm  daring  the  present  season, 
while  maturing  some  plan  for  its  future  management. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  society  ad- 
vertised for  a  person  to  take  charge  of  the  property,  which  has 
been  promptly  responded  to  by  a  large  number  of  applicants, — 
many  of  them  possessing  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  capacity 
and  character.  This  advertisement  was  inserted  in  a  very  gen- 
eral form,  because  it  was  thought  very  desirable  to  ascertain, 
with  a  view  to  the  future,  if  it  were  probable  that  skilful  per- 
sons could  be  found  to  carry  out  any  well-settled  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  management,  either  under  the  active  direction  and  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  society,  or  in  any  other  manner 
which  might  eventually  be  approved  of.  They  have  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Nathan  W.  Brown,  of  Newburyport, 
one  of  the  applicants,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  upon  such  terms  as  will,  with  no  expense  to  the  soci- 
ety, preserve  the  property  from  waste  or  deterioration,  and  pre- 
pare it  in  some  measure  for  the  uses  to  which  it  must  be  even- 
tually devoted,  if  retained  by  the  society. 

The  temporary  occupation  and  care  of  the  farm  having  been 
provided  for,  and  the  first  duty  which  devolved  upon  the  Com- 
mittee having  been  performed,  they  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  lose  no  time  in  considering  what  course  should  be  pursued 
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'toy  tlie  society  in  the  future  management  of  this  trust,  and  to 
take  early  counsel  of  its  members  upon  the  subject.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  this  at  public  meetings  of  the  society,  especially 
if  no  settled  plan  is  submitted  for  deliberation  and  discussion  ; 
and  unless  some  individual  will  take  upon  himself  to  suggest  a 
system  to  be  pursued,  and  to  present  it  for  your  deliberation, 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  will  ever  be  arrived  at.  Even  if  the 
one  submitted  should  not  meet  with  your  approval,  it  does  not 
follow  that  out  of  a  discussion  of  its  merits  another  may  not 

■  eventually  be  found,  which  will  receive  very  general  approba- 
tion. The  Committee  have  therefore  requested  me  to  prepare 
and  to  present  to  you,  a  plan  for  the  future  management  of  the 
Treadwell  farm,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  in  this  way  a  fall 
and  free  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  society  upon  .the 
subject. 

The  first  inquiry  which  naturally  presents  itself  is,  the  prop- 
erty having  been  bequeathed  to  the  society  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, and  the  title  to  it  resting  upon  the  observance  of  those 
.  conditions,  why  should  not  the  society  itself  direct  the  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  and  conduct  the  operations  of  the  farm? 

There  are  many  serious  objections  to  this  course.     It  might, 

■  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  say,  without  going  into  any  details,  that 
.  all  the  funds  of  the  society  are  required  for  the  purposes  to 

which,  since  its  foundation,  they  have  been  applied.  It  is  very 
questionable,  however,  even  if  a  sufficient  sum  could  be  raised, 
and  specfically  devoted  to  the  Treadwell  farm,  in  experiments 
and  in  scientific  culture,  whether  much  permanent  and  practical 
good  would  be  gained  by  it.  The  management  of  such  an  in- 
stitution by  a  society  must  be  delegated  to  its  officers,  or  to  3. 
committee  of  the  society,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  chauged 
every  year  ;  and  thus,  for  want  of  undivided  and  continuous  in- 
dividual attention,  the  Treadwell  farm  would  most  probably 
exhibit  in  the  course  of  time  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  be  failures. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  "  what  is  everybody's  business,  is  no- 
body's business,"  and  is  therefore  pretty  sure  of  being  neglect- 
ed. The  difficulty  of  undertaking  anything  of  the  kind  by  the 
society,  is  very  fully  appreciated  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  to  make  even  a  temporary  arrangement,  of  .the 
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property.  What  we  require,  in  order  to  work  out  any  usefni 
purpose  in  a  case  like  this,  is  individual  effort,  steadily  and  con- 
stantly directed  to  certain  ends,  and  acting  under  a  well  organ- 
ized system,  not  likely  to  be  changed  for  a  long  course  of 
years.  This  is  particularly  true,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in 
all  agricultural  operations,  few  of  which  are  conducted  with 
reference  to  a  single  year  or  single  crop,  and  all  being  more  or 
less  remotely  connected  with  what  has  already  been  done,  or- 
what  is  to  be  done,  in  succeeding  years.  A  single  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  this  in  view,  in  any  disposition 
of  this  farm,  is  the  rotation  of  crops,  extending  through  a  pe- 
riod of  four  to  even  ten  years,  and  where  the  manure  in  some 
cases  is  applied  in  one  year  to  the  entire  rotation.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  the  management  of  the  farm  for  purposes  of 
experiment  and  of  scientific  cultivation  by  the  society,  is  dis- 
missed as  wholly  impracticable  and  unworthy  of  being  enter- 
tained for  a  moment. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  society  has  no  right  to 
alienate  the  farm  or  even  to  lease  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
deriving  a  revenue,  although  a  lease,  coupled  with  certain  obli- 
gations as  to  experiments  to  be  performed,  however  insignifi- 
cant in  practical  value,  might  perhaps  in  a  quibbling  sense 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  But  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  has  no  wish  to  carry  out  in  this  manner  the  intentions 
of  the  testator.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  most  proba- 
bly, if  possessed  of  the  means  to  do  so,  err  on  the  other  side,  by 
attempting  to  make  this  farm  a  model  of  agricultural  scienco 
and  skill.  The  question,  therefore,  now  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  a  liberal  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  bequest 
can  be  executed  without  the  direct  interference  and  any  active 
superintendence  of  the  society,  and  without  the  application' 
of  its  funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  property  ic  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  and  is  a 
fair  average  specimen  of  Massachusetts  farms,  as  to  size,  soil,, 
arable  and  pasture  land,  together  with  easy  access  to  markets. 
It  is  also  in  the  condition  of  most  of  our  farms,  with  respect  to 
the  buildings  and  improvements  of  that  nature,  requiring  a  con- 
siderable outlay  to  adapt  them  to  a  skilful  and  scientific  course 
of  husbandry.     Tlie  land  is  well  placed  in  all  respects  ;  but  the 
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-soil,  though  good,  is  iu  need  of  a  heavy  expenditure  atthe  com- 
mencement for  manures  and  fertilizers,  in  order  to  develop  its 
full  capacity  for  profitable  cultivation.  If  managed  witli  a 
view  to  the  largest  profit  consistent  with  continuous  improve- 
ment to  the  soil,  but  little  return  for  the  investment  could  be 
expected  for  two  or  three  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  liv- 
ing might  be  got  from  it,  but  not  such  an  one  as  any  goed  farm- 
er, having  an  honorable  pride  in  the  pursuit,  would  be  satisfied 
with,  nor  would  the  treatment  of  the  property  in  tlic  v/ay  to  do 
this,  satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes  and  desires  of  the  society. — 
It  is  believed  however,  that  this  farm,  notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  to  meet  fully  the 
intentions  of  the  donor,  and  to  advance  agricultural  science 
and  the  value  of  agricultural  property  in  Massachusetts  in  a 
greater  degree  than  has  yet  been  done  by  experiment  or  scien- 
tific cultivation,  with  no  outlay  of  money,  and  with  little  labor 
to  this  society.  The  plan  toTse  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  effect  this  object,  is  a  simple  and  a  perfectly 
practicable  one. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  the  Treadwell  farm  to  some  suitable 
person,  possessing  the  requisite  skill  and  means,  to  occupy, 
stock  and  improve  it  on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  accomplish  all  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell  and  all  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  society.  In  order  to  understand  how  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  a  summary  of  the  conditions  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  such  an  occupancy,  and  which  will  explain  in 
a  simple  manner  to  all  applicants  of  the  farm,  what  will  be  re- 
quired of  them  if  it  meets  your  approval,  is  submitted. 

The  occupant  must  agree, 

1st,  To  equip  and  stock  the  farm  at  his  own  expense. 

2d,  To  erect,  alter  and  repair  all  buildings  and  enclosures  at 
his  own  cost. 

3d,  To  keep  all  the  buildings  in  good  repair  and  to  have 
them  insured  at  their  value,  to  be  fixed  by,  and  payable  to,  the 
society  in  case  of  loss,  the  proceeds,  however,  to  be  applied  to 
the  repair  and  erection  of  other  buildings,  or  to  replace  those 
injured  and  destroyed. 
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4^1i;  To  commit  no  waste  or  fell  timber  or  wood  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  society  by  its  appointed  officers. 

5th,  To  sell  no  upland  hay,  or  the  straw  from  any  grain,  to 
Iseconsumed  off  the  premises,  nor  to  depasture  the  land  except 
with  stock  kept  upon  the  farm. 

6th,  To  keep  an  accurate  set  of  farm  account  books,  com- 
mencing with  a  full  and  complete  inventory  of  stock  and  mate^ 
rials- upon  the  farm,  which  books  shall  show  every  cash  pay- 
ment and  receipt,  every  purchase,  sale  and  transaction  on  the 
farm,  whether  in  the  way  of  exchange,  barter,  or  otherwise,  and 
showing  also  in  an  intelligible  manner,  the  expenditures  in,  and 
receipts  from,  each  department  of  the  farm.  These  entries  shall 
be  made  from  day  to  day,  and  posted  in  proper  form  once  in 
every  month  ;  and  from  them  a  balance  sheet  shall  be  annu- 
ally prepared,  showing  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  operations  of  the 
year. 

7'th,  To  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  labor  performed  and  its 
Bature,  of  the  weather,  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  amount  of  rain 
that  falls  by  a  rain-guage  to  be  kept  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
blanks  for  which  to  be  furnished  by  the  society  and  to  be  placed 
at  its  disposal. 

8th,  To  give  a  statement  in  writing  at  least  once  in  each  year, 
showing  his  general  system  of  management,  of  his  method  of 
stock  feeding,  and  of  any  other  matter  connected  with  farm 
management,  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  promote  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

9th,  To  cultivate,  during  each  year  of  his  occupation,  sepa- 
rate from  the  general  management  of  the  farm,  one  acre  of 
land,-— to  be  set  apart  by  the  society  once  in  every  ten  years, 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere,  if  possible,  with  the  usual 
farming  operations, — in  some  one  vegetable,  grain,  or  grass, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  by  actual  experiment  and  care- 
ful cultivation, 

1.  What  is  the  most  profitable  rotation  of  crops. 

2.  What  is  the  most  economical  way  for  manuring  for  the 
entire  rotation. 

3.  The  best  manure  for  each  particular  crop  and  the  mode  of 
its  application. 

4.  The  cost  of  labor  and  manure  for  each  crop. 
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5.  The  actual  money  value  derived  from  it. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  end  of  each  crop  in  the 
rotation,  giving  a  separate  account  in  writing  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  this  acre,  from  year  to  year,  for  the  use  of 
the  Society. 

10,  To  manage  the  entire  farm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
crease its  productiveness  from  year  to  year,  by  judicious  culti- 
vation, and  by  a  careful  attention  to  every  department  of  the 
usual  farm  husbandry  in  Massachusetts. 

On  the  part  of  the  Society  it  should  be  agreed  that  the  occu- 
pant be  permitted, 

1st,  To  possess  and  improve  the  farm  so  long  as  he  faithfully 
performed  the  conditions  before  stated,  without  rent,  and  free 
from  any  interference  in  its  management  by  the  Society  or  its 
officers,  except  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  conditions  are  per- 
formed. 

2d,  That  in  case  of  his  death  during  the  occupancy,  or  its 
termination  from  any  other  cause,  produced  by  sickness  or  ina- 
bility to  perform  the  conditions,  other  than  from  neglect,  the 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  of  the  occupant  may 
enter  upon  and  remove  all  the  stock,  implements  and  other  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  him.  He  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
crops  sown  and  not  harvested,  and  such  other  reasonable  allow- 
ances as  to  manures  unapplied,  or  those  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  land  for  crops  not  yet  planted.  He  shall  also  be 
allowed  in  such  case,  for  all  permanent  erections  and  improve- 
'-^ents  attached  to  and  going  with  the  land,  according  to  their 
actual  value  to  the  land,  at  the  expiration  of  the  occupancy; 
provided  the  sum  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  taken  as  the  extreme  value  in  any  case  for  such 
improvements. 

3d,  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  said  occupant  and 
the  society,  upon  any  matter  whatsoever,  or  in  the  event  of  an 
appraisal  being  at  any  time  necessary,  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  three  disinterested  persons,  to  be  appointed  on  the 
application  in  writing,  by  either  party,  to  the  Judge  or  Regis' 
ter  of  Probate  in  the  County  of  Essex,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final  upon  all  questions  submitted,  whether  of  law  or  fact. 

In  preparing  these  conditions  for  your  consideration  the  eQ" 
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deavor  has  been  to  make  them  as  few  and  concise  as  possible, 
acquiescing  entirely  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  Mr. 
Woodfall,  upon  the  general  subject  of  leases  of  landed  property. 
"They  should  have,''  he  says,  "  as  few  restraining  covenants  as 
possible.  They  merely  retard  and  annoy  a  good  farmer  and 
rarely  improve  the  practice  of  the  unskilful."  So  also  with 
respect  to  the  term  of  occupation,  his  opinion  is  the  recorded 
experience  of  all  good  agriculturists.  It  should  be  long  enough 
to  encourage  men  of  capital  and  skill  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  does  not  consider  twenty  years,  the  usual 
term  of  leases  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  more  than 
enough  to  enable  the  occupier  to  conduct  and  mature  a  profita- 
ble system  of  management.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious 
enough  upon  reflection.  Many  of  the  most  expensive  operations 
and  outlays  of  a  good  farmer  have  a  prospective  result  as  re- 
gards the  profit  to  be  derived.  The  capital  thus  expended  is 
only  to  be  drawn  back  by  periodical  returns  after  a  lapse  of 
time.  In  the  providing  of  extraneous  manures,  in  the  adoption 
of  a  rotation  of  crops,  which  to  be  effectual  must  extend 
through  many  seasons,  in  draining  land  and  the  like,  time  is 
necessary  both  to  effect  the  operations  and  to  recover  with  a 
future  profit  the  capital  employed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
one  combining  the  requisite  capital  and  skill,  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  farm  upon  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  enumerated.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  person  cannot  be  found,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
may  not  exist  among  the  number  of  present  applicants  for  the 
farm.  There  are  persons  ready  to  purchase  this  property  for 
six  thousand  dollars  for  farming  purposes,  and  there  are  tenants 
ready  to  lease  it  from  year  to  year  at  a  rent  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum.  It  certainly  ought,  there- 
fore, to  command  the  services  and  capital  of  a  competent  person 
who  pays  no  rent,  but  who,  as  an  equivalent,  is  called  upon  to 
do  little  more  than  what  every  good  farmer  ought  to  do,  who 
wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  property. 

The  principal  duty  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  and 
one  most  sadly  neglected  by  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  is  to 
keep  a  daily  record  of  his  doings.    It  has  been  truly  said  that 
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no  one  ever  goes  to  ruin  who  keeps  a  correct  set  of  accounts. 
By  consulting  them  from  time  to  time,  the  farmer  can  always 
tell  what  is  profitable  and  what  is  not  profitable  to  cultivate, 
and  he  will  always  have  a  guide  for  the  future  in  the  past. — 
"With  these  accounts  before  him,  together  with  an  annual  valu- 
ation of  his  stock  on  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  close  busi- 
ness and  quit  the  farm,  the  farmer  will  always  be  informed  of 
his  exact  position,  and  be  able  to  see  how  it  can  be  made 
better. 

"  Let  any  farmer  make  the  experiment,  (of  keeping  a  correct 
set  of  accounts),  and  he  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  useful 
to  know  from  year  to  year  the  actual  products  of  his  farm.  Let 
everything  which  can  be  measured  and  weighed,  be  so  tested  ; 
and  let  that  which  cannot  be  brought  to  an  exact  standard,  be 
estimated,  as  if  he  himself  were  about  to  sell  or  purchase  it. 
Let  him  likewise^  as  near  as  possible,  measure  the  ground  which 
he  plants,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  which  he  uses,  and  the  man- 
ure which  he  applies.  The  labor  of  doing  this  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  it,  and  the  benefits 
which  must  arise  from  it.  Conjecture,  in  these  cases,  is  per- 
fectly wild  and  uncertain, — varying  often,  with  different  indi- 
viduals 100  per  cent.  Exactness  enables  a  man  to  form  con- 
clusions which  may  most  essentially  and  in  innumerable  ways 
avail  to  his  advantage.  It  is  that  alone  which  can  give  any 
value  to  experience,  it  is  that  which  will  make  his  experience 
the  sure  basis  of  improvement,  it  will  put  it  in  his  power  to 
give  safe  counsel  to  his  .friends,  and  it  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  he  can  surely  place  confidence  in  himself." — Farmer's  and 
Planter^  s  Encyclopedia. 

To  do  all  this — so  justly  and  strongly  urged  upon  every 
farmer  in  the  above  extract — is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  for 
the  proposed  occupancy  of  the  Treadwell  farm.  Its  enforce- 
ment should  be  rigidly  exacted,  believing  that  a  correct  system 
of  accounts  once  brought  into  use  would  do  more  to  promote 
the  cause  of  agriculture  than  anything  else  within  the  means 
and  scope  of  the  society. 

There  is  one  other  important  coiisideration  which  ought  not 
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to  be  overlooked.  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts  can  never  be 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  unless  more  capital  is 
brought  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  is  now  devoted  to  it. 
Capital  makes  skill ;  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  a 
proper  cultivation  of  our  farms  is  attended  with  a  fair  profit, 
there  are  many  who  would  seek  to  make  an  investment  in  farm- 
ing property  in  preference  to  anything  else,  and  who  would 
furnish  also  the  capital  necessary  to  develop  its  productiveness. 
Capital  is  now  deterred  from  seeking  investments  in  land  and 
in  its  cultivation,  from  a  prevailing  opinion  of  its  unprofitable- 
ness ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  in  a  practical  way,  such  as  the  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  Treadwell  farm  might  do,  the  exact  cost 
of  cultivation  and  the  results  of  the  farm  in  every  department 
from  year  to  year,  the  tone  of  public  opinion  might  be  changed, 
and  the  value  of  our  farms  materially  enhanced.  The  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  is  exceedingly  vague, 
but  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  do  much,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  to  bring  an  ai"ray  of  facts  before  the  public,  from 
which  something  approaching  to  certainty  and  correctness  in 
the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  them,  might  be  reached. 

No  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  plan  which  has  been  pro- 
posed, to  make  this  farm  subservient  to  the  uses  of  the  society, 
by  adopting  it  as  the  permanent  place  for  its  public  meetings 
and  for  the  annual  show,  because  this  arrangement  would  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  doing  so,  if  at  any  time  it  should  be 
thought  advisable.  It  is  believed  that  public  opinion  coincides 
in  this  respect  with  the  long  established  usage  of  changing  the 
place  for  holding  the  annual  show  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
this  manner  spreading  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  over 
the  entire  county.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  late 
day,  there  will  be  established  at  Topsfield,  as  well  as  at  some 
other  convenient  points  within  the  county,  regular  market  days; 
and  in  this  connection  the  farm  may  become  incidentally  of  ad- 
ditional service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  great  and  essential  point,  however,  to  be  arrived  at,  and 
■what  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  is  the  promotion 
of  .the  science  of  agriculture,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
and^this  plan  is  presented  to  you  as  a  simple  and  practical  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  object  without  interfering  with  the  other 
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•purposes  of  the  society  in  the  use  of  its  funds.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  the  opinion  of  every  member  upon  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  no  other  way  can  we  ar- 
rive at  so  satisfactory  a  result,  as  by  asking  each  to  say  if  this 
proposed  disposition  of  the  property  meets  with  liis  approba- 
tion ;  and  if  it  does  not,  to  suggest  on  his  part  any  other  plan, 
for  consideration.  In  this  way  some  well  considered  and  prac- 
ticable measure  may  be  eventually  adopted,  even  if  the  one  now 
proposed  is  not  favorably  received.  The  conditions  which  have 
been  stated  may  receive  many  modifications  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  general  plan  for  the  occupancy  of  the  farm,  and 
the  present  year's  experience  will  be  of  service  in  this  respect, 
as  it  will  make  us  more  familiar  with  the  farm  and  its  capa- 
bilities. 

Accompanying  this  letter,  there  is  an  envelope  and  printed 
paper  enclosed,  with  a  blank  left  in  which  to  insert  the  word 
"  approved  ''  or  "  disapproved,"  as  the  case  may  be,  which  it  is 
requested,  that  you  will  fill  up  and  sign  with  your  name  and 
return  it  at  an  early  date,  together  with  any  suggestions  you 
may  have  to  offer  upon  this  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

KICHARD  S.  FAY, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  letter  was  written  and  placed  in  the 
printer's  hands,  I  have  visited  the  Treadwell  farm  and  exam- 
ined the  property  with  some  care.  The  condition  of  the  land 
and  the  character  of  the  buildings  show  very  clearly  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  a  yearly  tenancy.  The  farm  is  beneath  even  the 
average  condition  of  such  property  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  long 
and  well-devised  system  of  treatment  will  be  required  to  bring 
it  upon  an  equality  with  many  of  those  in  its  neighborhood. 
It  is  said  that  those  who  have  heretofore  leased  the  property 
have  done  well  upon  it ;  but  if  such  has  been  the  case,  if  is 
very  apparent  that  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  different 
system  of  agriculture  from  that  which  is  now  recommended. 
The"  goose  has  been  nearly  killed  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  on 
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this  property,  and  she  will  require  skilful  and  careful  nursings 
before  she  will  commence  again  the  process  of  incubation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  June  23,  1858,  the  Committee 
made  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
"  Treadwell  Farm,"  with  authority  to  take  possession  of  the 
same,  to  make  a  temporary  lease  or  disposition  of  it  and  to 
report  some  permanent  plan  for  its  future  management,  beg 
leave  to  report — 

That  in  the  performance  of  the  first  part  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  them,  they  made  a  settlement  with  Mr.  E.ea,  the  tenant  in  oc- 
cupation, and  took  possession  of  the  property  in  behalf  of  the 
society.  They  likewise  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Nathan 
W.  Brown,  of  Newburyport,  for  the  occupation  and  care  of  the 
farm  for  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  April  last ;  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  with  Mr.  Brown  is  hereto  annexed.  The  build- 
ings were  found  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  but  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  make  any  repairs  upon  them,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  naturally  present  themselves  to  every  one,  aris- 
ing from  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  future  disposi- 
tion an.d  use  of  the  property.  It  has,  however,  been  deemed 
expedient  to  add  to  those  already  there  a  privy  and  a  set  of 
hog  pens,  the  one  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  tenant,  and 
the  other  equally  essential  to  the  operations  of  the  farm.  The 
tenant,  Mr^.  Brown,  has  thus  far  fully  justified  the  expectations 
of  the  committee,  by  his  liberal  management  with  respect  tO: 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  property. 

The  immediate  care  of  the  farm  being  thus  provided  for,  a 
circular  was  prepared  in  which  a  plan  was  set  forth  for  its  fu- 
ture permanent  disposition,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was 
to  establish  a  system  under  which  a  steady  and  progressive  im- 
provement should  be  secured,  and  uniting  with  it  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  Dr.  Treadwell  in 
his  bequest,  and  at  the  same  time  without  making  it  a  charge- 
upon  the  funds  of  tlie  society. 
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In  submitting  this  plan  to  the  consideration  of  the  society, 
as  the  best  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  it  was  not 
attempted  to  enter  into  any  minute  details,  and  some  additional 
provisions  would  be  necessary  in  carrying  it  out  effectively. 
In  getting  a  general  expression  of  opinion,  it  was  thought  un- 
wise to  endeavor  to  do  anything  more  than  to  state  the  leading 
points,  so  as  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  system  proposed  for 
adoption,  and  if  this  met  with  approbation  to  leave  it  to  those 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  execute  it,  to  mature  it  in  fdetail  in 
the  final  instrument  which  shall  give  it  a  lasting  vitality  in  the 
form  of  lease  or  contract. 

The  circular  referred  to,  and  which  is  appended  as  a  part  of 
this  report,  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  society  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  desiring  a  reply,  stating  whether  he  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  of  the  proposed  disposition  of  the  farm. 
Each  member  was  also  invited  to  make  any  suggestions  in  re- 
lation to  the  matter  and  to  propose  any  other  plan  which  was 
in  his  opinion  preferable  to  the  one  presented  for  his  considera- 
tion. 

The  number  who  have  replied  in  accordance  with  this  request 
up  to  the  18th  of  this  month  (October)  has  amounted  to  262 
{two  hundred  and  sixty-two  ;)  of  these  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
have  been  simple  approvals,  foi:rteen  have  approved  offering 
some  suggestions  in  relation  to  carrying  it  out,  five  have  disap- 
proved without  comment,  and  eleven  have  disapproved  giving 
their  reasons  therefor.  Many  of  the  suggestions  both  on  the 
part  of  those  approving  and  disapproving  are  of  much  value  and 
will  be  of  great  use  in  carrying  out  the  plan  proposed,  if  finally 
adopted.  On  one  point  there  is  almost  a  complete  unanimity 
of  opinion,  viz  :  that  the  farm  ought  not  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  funds  of  the  society,  and  several  of  those  who  have  disap- 
proved of  the  plan  give  as  the  reason  for  so  doing,  the  fear  that 
it  may  involve  the  society  in  too  much  expense. 

The  Essex  Agricultural  Society  is  in  the  happy  condition  of 
being  free  from  debt.  It  is  believed  that  its  future  usefulness 
depends  upon  its  maintaining  that  enviable  position,  and  the 
strong  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
have  its  full  weight  in  carrying  out  any  plan  in  relation  to  this 
property. 
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The  committee  would  urge  immediate  action  in  coming  to' 
some  definite  conclusion  upon  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  farm  is  provided  for  until  April  nest,  but 
in  order  not  to  lose  another  year  and  perhaps  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  a  beneficial  management  of  it,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  a  final  disposition  of  it,  so  as  to  present  it  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  society  at  its  meeting  in  September  next.  Who- 
ever is  to  have  the  farm,  ought  to  be  preparing  this  autumn  for 
its  occupation  in  the  spring.  If  the  subject  is  postponed  to  a 
later  period,  the  matter  ■will  have  been  no  farther  advanced 
than  when  the  society  came  into  its  possession. 

There  are  one  or  two  legal  questions  connected  with  the  be- 
quest of  Dr.  Treadwell  which  will  require  attention.  One 
small  pasture  lot  was  purchased  by  him  after  the  date  of  the 
will,  and  there  is  a  piece  of  salt  marsh,  always  connected  with 
and  used  as  a  part  of  the  farm,  which  lies  in  the  town  of  Ips- 
wich. There  is  little  doubt  with  respect  to  the  pasture  lot,  that 
it  passes  under  the  will,  but  the  other  admits  of  a  question. 
There  is  also  a  small  piece  of  land  agreed  to  be  purchased  of 
the  heirs  of  Mr.  Crowninshisld,  the  title  to  which  was  not 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Treadwell,  which  it 
may  be  thought  advisable  for  the  society  to  buy.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  these  matters  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee with  full  powers  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  society. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  recommend  that  this  report  be- 
ing accepted,  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  with  in- 
structions to  proceed  and,  if  possible,  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  some  suitable  person,  for  the  occupation  of  the  Treadwell 
farm  upon  the  plan  generally,  as  contained  in  the  circular  an- 
nexed, with  such  further  limitations  and  restrictions  as  they 
may  think  expedient  in  order  to  insure  its  faithful  execution  ; 
which  agreement  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  in  legal  and 
binding  form,  subject,  however,  to  final  approval  by  the  society 
at  its  meeting  in  September  next. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

RICHARD  S.  FAY,  Chairman, 
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llie  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestions therein  in  reference  to  the  Treadwell  farm,  viz  : — 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Fay,  J.  W.  Procter,  Wm.  Sutton,  R.  A.  Merriara, 
N.  J.  Lord,  and  George  B.  Loring.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  at  Danvers,  September  29th,  1858,  Dr.  Loring,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  presented  the  following  report : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  management  of  the 
Treadwell  farm,  would  report : — 

In  considering  the  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  society  for  the 
management  of  the  farm,  they  have  been  governed  by  a  desire 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  donor  with  regard  to  experi- 
ments in  the  art  of  agriculture,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
using  any  of  the  funds  of  the  society  on  the  farm,  to  secure 
such  improvements  as  can  be  made  without  expense  to  the  soci- 
ety, and  to  hold  out  inducements  to  an  efficient,  faithful,  and 
well  qualified  occupant  of  the  premises. 

The  condition  of  the  farm  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  being  a 
source  of  profit  to  any  one  at  present.  It  requires  the  most 
prudent  and  skillful  husbandry  to  put  it  in  order  for  the  very 
purposes  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  And  it  seems  to  be  import- 
ant that  while  steps  are  taken  to  improve  its  condition,  the  so- 
ciety should  at  the  same  time  enjoy  those  benefits  for  which  it 
was  bestowed. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  whoever  occupies  th© 
farm  must  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  to  himself 
a  living,  and  such  an  interest  in  the  place  as  will  induce  him  to 
commence  a  system  of  cultivation,  which  will  be  advantageous 
to  himself  and  to  the  society.  The  farm,  while  it  is  devoted  to 
experiment,  must  also  be  made  a  source  of  income,  in  the  legiti- 
mate line  of  agricultural  business — a  double  duty  which  the 
committee  have  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  a  long  occupancy 
has  been  deemed  necessary,  both  for  the  proper  development  of 
experiments  made  by  the  society,  and  for  the  benefit  and  just 
advantage  of  the  occupant. 

It  has  been  coDsidered  advisable  that  such  products  of  iho 
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farm  as  can  be  used  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  which  are 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  should  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpose. 

The  general  business  of  the  farm,  such  as  raising  crops,  man- 
aging the  stock,  using  the  pastures,  applying  manures,  dispos- 
ing of  the  produce,  &c.,  it  is  thought  proper  to  submit  to  the 
occupant. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  the  farm  under  the  supervision  of  a 
standing  committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
three  members  selected  by  the  Trustees  from  their  own  body, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  farm  monthly,  and  to  direct 
such  experiments  as  they  may  deem  proper,  or  as  may  be  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  by  any  member  of  the  society.  This 
committee  is  to  employ  the  occupant  to  conduct  such  experi- 
ments, and  to  allow  him  such  remuneration  for  any  extra  time 
and  labor  bestowed  upon  them  as  will  amount  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  rent  for  the  farm — consideration  being  had  for  the 
benefit  which  the  occupant  may  derive  from  the  sale  or  use  of 
the  products  of  any  experiment. 

With  this  general  design  before  them,  and  guided  by  the  plan 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  society  in  his  judicious  and 
elaborate  letter  of  March  10th,  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  the  committee  have  drawn  up  terms  of  agreement 
with  Mr.  Nathan  W.  Brown,  the  present  occupant  of  the  farm. 
They  have  endeavored  to  protect  the  farm  against  strip  or 
waste.  They  have  secured  the  use  of  the  hay  crop  on  the  farm. 
They  have  provided  for  the  care  of  the  buildings.  They  have 
secured  to  the  society  an  opportunity  for  experimental  agricul- 
ture free  of  expense.  They  have  made  arrangements  for  a  sys- 
tem of  farm  accounts,  meteorological  tables,  general  observa- 
tions, for  recording  the  time  of  planting,  sowing,  gathering 
crops,  the  advent  of  birds  and  blossoms  in  ^he  spring,  date  of 
frosts  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  such  other  facts  in  regard  to 
the  seasons  as  are  of  importance  and  interest  to  the  farmer  in 
this  latitude. 

These  observations  will  be  annually  ^reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  farm,  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  transactions  of 
the  society. 

In  submitting  our  report,  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  way 
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proposed  the  liberal  and  pliilantliropic  intentions  of  the  donor 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  farm  will  be  a  source  of  informa- 
tion, which  will  give  new  value  and  new  interest  to  our  society. 
We  consider  that  the  possession  of  the  farm  renders  our  organ- 
ization complete,  and  enables  us  to  perform  what  every  similar 
association  should  perform — the  improvement  and  development 
of  the  agricultural  interests  which  come  under  its  iuiluence.  In 
this  view  we  congratulate  the  society  on  its  possession,  and  on 
the  opportunity  it  afibrds  for  adding  to  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 
The  committee  would  report  the  following  indenture  : — 

This  Indenture  of  two  parts  made  this  day  of 

A.  D.  1858,  by  and  between  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society ^of  the  first  part  and  Nathan  W.  Brown, 
of  Topsfield,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth — 

That  whereas  John  G.  Treadwell,  late  of  Salem,  deceased, 
by  his  last  will  and  testament  devised  to  said  society  his  farm 
in  Topsfield,  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  said  will,  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit : — "  For  the  promotion  of  the  science 
of  agriculture  by  the  instituting  and  performance  of  experi- 
ments and  such  other  means  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  said  science,"  and  whereas  said  society  has  accepted  said  de- 
vise, and  whereas  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  said 
testator  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  involve  the  society  in  ex- 
penditures for  that  object  beyond  its  means,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered advisable  to  place  the  farm  under  a  system  of  cultivation 
which  shall,  while  carrying  out  said  intentions,  maintain  itself 
as  near  as  may  be,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  these  two  objects, 
it  has  made  arrangements  with  said  Brown  to  occupy  and  im- 
prove the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  by  its  offi- 
cers, or  by  others  who  may  be  appointed  to  supervise  and  direct 
its  operations,  so  as  to  secure  the  institution  of  experiments  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  also  advance 
said  science  by  a  continuous  course  of  good  husbandry,  extend- 
ing through  a  long  period  of  years,  the  progress  and  results  of 
which  shall  be  published  for  the  use  of  all  persons  interested  in 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  agriculture  ;  and  whereas  this  can 
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be  accomplished  only  by  combining  the  daily  routine  of  farm 
management  with  skill  and  science,  the  principles  of  which,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  should  be  embodied  in  the  agreement  for  the 
occupation  and  management  of  said  farm  ;  and  whereas  said 
Brown  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  said  property  for  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  aforesaid,  under  an  agreement  with  said  soci- 
ety by  its  Trustees  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  April  last, 
but  without  any  full  and  distinct  terms  and  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  the  same ;  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  a  com- 
mencement should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  under  this  in- 
denture, which  it  has  been  mutually  agreed  shall  be  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1859,  it  has  therefore  been  agreed  be- 
tween the  said  parties,  that,  said  Brown  shall  occupy  said  farm 
for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  said  first  day  of  January, 
1859,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  his  death,  or  from  some  other 
mode  hereinafter  provided  for,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  to  carry  on  the  same  upon  the  following  rules  and 
conditions,  during  said  term  of  twenty  years  : 

1st,  To  equip  and  stock  the  farm  at  his  own  expense. 

2d,  To  erect,  alter  and  repair  all  buildings  and  enclosures  at 
his  own  cost,  except  such  as  may  be  made  by  direction  of  the 
society  from  any  sales  of  timber  from  the  said  farm. 

3d,  To  keep  all  the  buildings  in  good  repair  and  to  have 
them  insured  at  their  value  to  be  fixed  by  and  payable  to  the 
the  society,  in  case  of  loss,  the  proceeds,  however,  to  be  applied 
to  the  repair  and  erection  of  other  buildings,  or  to  replace  those 
injured  and  destroyed. 

4th,  To  commit  no  waste  or  fell  timber  or  wood  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  society  by  its  appointed  ofiicers. 

5th,  To  sell  no  upland  hay,  or  straw  from  any  grain,  to  be 
consumed  off  the  premises. 

6th,  To  keep  an  accurate  set  of  farm  account  books,  com- 
mencing January  1st,  1859,  with  a  full  and  complete  inventory 
of  stock  and  materials  upon  the  farm,  which  books  shall  show 
every  cash  payment  and  receipt,  every  purchase,  sale  and  trans- 
action on  the  farm,  whether  in  the  way  of  exchange,  barter,  or 
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otherwise,  and  showing  also  in  an  intelligible  manner  the  ex- 
penditures in  and  receipts  from,  each  department  of  the  farm. 
These  entries  shall  he  made  from  day  to  day  and  posted  in 
proper  form  once  in  every  month,  and  from  them  a  balance 
sheet  shall  be  annually  prepared  showing  the  gain  or  loss  of 
the  operations  of  the  year. 

7th,  To  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  labor  perform^ed  and  its 
nature,  of  the  weather,  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  amount  of  rain 
that  falls  by  a  rain-gauge  to  be  kept  in  tabular  form,  the  blanks 
for  which  as  well  as  the  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  same, 
shall  be  furnished  by  and  belong  to  the  society,  and  be  always 
open  to  its  inspection  and  use. 

8th,  To  give  a  statement  in  writing  at  least  once  in  each 
year,  showing  his  general  system  of  management,  of  his  method 
of  stock-feeding  and  of  any  other  matter  connected  with  farm 
management,  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  promote  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

9th,  To  institute  and  perform  such  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture as  the  said  society  shall  direct,  in  each  and  every  year,  at 
his  own  cost  and  charge,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  "ex- 
ceed upon  an  accurate  account  being  rendered  of  the  cost  of 
the  same  for  time,  labor  and  all  other  charges,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  after  crediting  to  said  ac- 
count the  proceeds  of  any  crops  derived  from  said  experi- 
ments. And  in  case  of  any  excess  in  the  cost  of  said  experi- 
ments above  said  sum,  such  excess  shall  be  paid  by  said  society. 
And  in  case  the  said  experiments,  the  cost  of  which  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  aforesaid,  shall  fall  short  of  said  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  within  any  one  year  afore- 
said, then  the  said  Brown  shall  institute  and  perform  any  other 
experiments  which  may  be  directed  by  said  society  to  be  per- 
formed within  the  said  year,  or  to  do  and  perform  any  other  act 
upon  said  property,  as  shall,  without  interfering  with  the  gen- 
eral crops  or  with  a  rotation  of  crops,  tend  to  improve  the 
same,  the  whole  cost  of  such  experiments  not  to  exceed  in  all 
the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  and  any 
excess  thereof  to  be  paid  by  said  society  as  before  stipulated. 
It  being  further  understood  that  said  Brown  shall  not  be  called 
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upon  to  perform  any  experiments  or  'make  any  improvemento 
■within  any  one  year,  at  a  cost  to  himself  of  more  than  said  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  although  the  cost  of 
any  experiments  or  improvements  so  directed  and  performed  in 
any  previous  year,  may  not  have  amounted  to  said  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  within  that  year. 

10th,  To  manage  the  entire  farm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
crease its  productiveness  from  year  to  year,  by  judicious  culti- 
vation and  by  a  careful  attention  to  every  department  of  the 
usual  farm  husbandry  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  part  of  the  society  it  has  been  agreed  that  said 
Brown  shall  be  permitted — 

1st,  To  possess  and  improve  the  farm  so  long  as  he  shall 
faithfully  perform  the  conditions  before  stated,  without  rent  and 
free  from  any  interference  in  its  management  by  the  society  or 
its  officers,  except  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  conditions  are  per- 
formed. 

2d,  To  receive  to  his  own  use  all  the  products  of  the  farm, 
except  such  as  shall  be  received  and  realized  under  the  experi- 
ments to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  as  provi- 
ded for  under  article  9th,  which  are  to  be  specially  credited, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  same,  as  therein  pro- 
vided. 

3d,  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  said  Brown  during  the  occu- 
pancy, or  its  termination  from  any  other  cause,  produced  by 
sickness  or  inability  to  perform  the  conditions,  other  than  from 
neglect,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  may  en- 
ter upon  and  remove  all  the  stock,  implements  and  other  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  him.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  crops 
sown  and  not  harvested,  and  such  other  reasonable  allowances 
as  to  manure  unapplied,  or  those  which  have  been  applied  to 
the  land  for  crops  not  yet  planted.  He  shall  also  be  allowed, 
in  such  case,  for  all  permanent  erections  and  improvements 
attached  to  and  going  with  the  land,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
occupancy,  provided  the  same  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  shall  be  taken  as  the  extreme  value  in  any  case 
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for  said  improvements,  and  provided  said  erections  and  improve- 
ments were  made  by  ilie  said  Brown,  under  the  written  ap- 
proval of  said  society  by  its  appointed  agents,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

4tli,  In  case  any  timber  shall  be  felled  by  consent  of  said  so- 
ciety, the  proceeds  of  the  same  shall  be  applied  under  its  direc- 
tion to  the  erection  of  buildings  or  such  other  permanent  im- 
provements as  it  may  diTCct. 

5th,  In  case  the  society  should  at  any  time  vote  to  hold 
its  annual  show  at  said  farm,  whether  for  a  single  occasion,  or 
regularly  from  year  to  year,  it  shall  have  the  right  to  enter 
upon  said  farm,  or  upon  any  portion  of  the  same  for  said  pur- 
pose, indemnifying  said  Brown  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  any 
crop,  or  to  any  portion  of  said  land  or  the  enclosures  for  the 
same,  but  not  for  the  use  of  said  land  or  any  portion  thereof. 
The  said  society  reserving  to  itself  the  right  at  all  times  of 
entry  upon  said  property,  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated  in 
the  will  of  said  Treadwell,  as  before  stated. 

6th,  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  said  Brown  and 
the  society,  upon  any  matter  whatsoever,  or  in  the  event  of  an 
appraisal  being  at  any  time  necessary,  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  three  disinterested  persons,  to  be  appointed  on  the 
application  in  writing  by  either  party  to  the  Judge  or  Register 
of  Probate  and  Insolvency  in  the  county  of  Essex,  or  to  any 
judge  of  any  court  of  record  within  the  said  county,  the  de- 
cision of  said  persons  so  appointed  or  a  majority  thereof  shall 
be  final  upon  all  questions  submitted,  whether  of  law  or  fact. 

And  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  hereby  bind 
themselves  each  to  the  other  for  the  full  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  aforementioned  conditions. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  by 

President  of  said  society,  duly  au- 
thorized by  a  vote  of  said  society  to  execute  the  same,  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  said  Nathan  W.  Brown  of  the  second  part, 
liave  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and 
jear  above  written. 
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The  following  votes  were  thou  submitted,  as  part  of  the  re- 
port, and  the  report  having  been  acccepted,  were  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

Voted,  That  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  recognizing  the 
liberality  of  the  bequest  of  Dr.  John  G.  Tread  well,  of  his  farm 
in  Topsfield,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  desiring  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  donor,  do  hereby  accept  the- 
same. 

Voted,  That  the  property  so  bequeathed  to  this  society  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Treadwell  farm. 

Voted,  That  the  indenture,  as  reported  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  for  that  purpose,  between  this  society 
and  Nathan  W.  Brown,  for  the  occupancy  and  management  of 
said  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
the  donor  be  hereby  approved,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
society  is  hereby  authorized  to  execute  the  same  on  behalf 
of  the  society. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  farm  be  author- 
ized to  construct  a  new  barn  on  the  premises,  provided  no  draft 
be  made  on  the  permanent  funds  of  the  society  for  that  pur> 
pose. 

And  it  was  further 

Voted,  That  the  Trustees  be  instructed  to  appoint  three  of 
their  number  at  an  early  day,  to  act  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  as  the  committee  on  the  Treadwell  farm,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  present  committee  have  charge  of  the  same. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  society  the  above  indenture  has 
been  executed  by  Daniel  Adams,  President  of  the  Society,  and 
Nathan  W.  Brown,  of  Topsfield,  so  that  the  farm  will  be  in  the 
occupation  of  the  latter  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the 
first  of  day  January  next,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  specified 
in  said  indenture* 
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FRUITS. 

The  Committee  report : — 

That  the  show  of  Fruits  was  fine,  aud  notwithstanding  the* 
small  quarters  in  Granite  Hall,  we  were  able  to  present  864 
plates  and  dishes  of  fruit.  Pears,  both  in  size  and  quality, 
were  equal  to  any  previous  season.  Apples  upon  the  whole  we 
thought  better  in  kind,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  old  discarded 
varieties  were  seen.  Grapes,  owing  to  the  mildew  of  the  leaves, 
were  not  good  ;  the  only  Isabella  grapes  presented  were  those 
that  had  been  ringed  or  girdled,  a  process  described  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  report.  We  have  not  as  yet  found  a  hardy 
grape  of  as  good  quality  as  the  Isabella,  ripe  for  gathering  the 
first  week  in  September.  Regarding  the  pear  for  farm  culture 
we  feel  assured,  that  the  hardy  fall  and  winter  cooking  fruit 
will  give  the  best  returns  in  sales.  There  is  standing  in  our 
neighborhood  a  large  pear  tree,  which  is  at  least  40  years  old, 
bearing  annually  good  sound  fruit ;  the  owner  took  from  this 
tree  in  1847,  3  1-2  bushels  for  his  own  use,  and  sold  the  balance 
for  $26.50.  This  variety  is  Rushmore's  Bon  Chretian,  a  native 
pear  of  large  size,  described  by  Prince  in  the  Pomological  Man- 
ual as  "  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  ripening  late  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter,  and  when  full  ripe,  can  be  used  for  baking  without 
sugar  ;  it  is  very  much  cultivated  on  Long  Island,  and  particii- 
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larly  by  those  who  supply  the  markets  with  fruit."  This  variety 
lin  common  with  the  Pound  or  Uvedales  St.  Germaine,  Black 
Pear  of  Worcester,  Spanish  Bon  Chretian,  Catillac,  and  Vicar 
■of  Winkfield,  we  apprehend  would  produce  a  better  income 
than  double  the  number  of  our  finest  table  pears.  The  late 
Eob't  Manning  said  of  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Pound,  and 
Catillac,  that  "  the  extensive  cultivation  of  these  sorts  in  large 
orchards,  would  produce  greater  and  surer  income,  for  the  cap- 
ital employed,  than  any  other  investment." 

The  Black  Pear  of  Worcester  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
many  towns  on  the  South  Shore,  particularly  at  Hingham, 
where  it  is  called  the  Iron  Pear,  and  considered  the  most  profit- 
able kind  we  have. 

'The  following  Premiums  were  awarded  : — 

For  the  best  12  specimens  of  the  Hunt's  Eusset  Apple,  to 
Amos  Brown  of  Danvers  ;  Gravenstein,  to  Lake  &  Co.  of  Tops- 
field  ;  Minister,  to  Amos  Brown  of  Danvers ;  Sweet  Baldwin, 
to  Aaron  Low  of  Essex ;  Roxbury  Russet,  to  J.  S.  Leavitt  of 
;Salem  ;  R.  I.  Greening,  to  David  Low  of  Essex  ;  Porter,  to 
.Jonathan  Berry  of  Middleton  ;  Baldwin,  G.  H.  Bachelder  of 
South  Danvers  ;  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  William  Wolcottt  of 
South  Danvers  ;  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  John  V.  Stevens  of 
South  Danvers  ;  Pickman  Pippin,  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead; 
Ribston  Pippin,  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead  ;  Seaver's  Sweet, 
Frederick  Howe  of  Danvers  ;  Haskell  Sweet,  Aaron  Low  of 
Essex  ;  Fall  Harvey,  Fred'k  Howe  of  Danvers ;  Drap  d'or, 
.James  P.  King  of  South  Danvers ;  Lyscom,  Horace  Ware  of 
Marblehead ;  Green  Sweet,  Robert  Manning  of  Salem,  $1.00 
•each. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties  to 
JjCDJamin  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  $5  00 

Second,  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  4  00 

Third,  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  3  00 

Fourth,  William  Weeks,  Salem,  2  00 

PEARS. 

For  the  best  dish  of  12  specimens  of  the  following  pears.: — ■ 
^artlett,  to  Rufus  Sargent  of  Newburyport. 
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Belle  Lucrative,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 

Seckcl,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  to  William  D.  Pickmaa  of  Salem. 

Winter  Nellis,  to  Wra.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 

Lawrence,  to  A.  D.  Rodgcrs  of  Salem. 

Glout  Morceau,  to  L.  Merrill  of  Danvers. 

Bon  L.  d'Jersey,  to  John  B.  Stevens  of  South  Dauvers,. 

Clairgeau,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 

Lewis,  to  Abel  Procter  of  South  Danvers. 

Wilkinson,  to  C.  F.  Ives  of  Salem. 

Golden  Beurre,  to  Nathan  Weston  of  Salem. 

Andrews,  to  H.  M.  Barker  of  Salem. 

Gansel's  Bergamot,  to  A.  D.  Rodgers  of  Salem^. 

Thompson,  to  A.  D.  Rodgers  of  Salem. 

Angouleme,  to  Volney  C.  Stow  of  Salem. 

Beurre  Bosc,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 

Fulton,  to  Lake  &  Co.  of  Topsfield. 

Catillac,  to  Adam  Nesmith  of  Salem. 

Urbaniste,  to  L.  Merrill  of  Danvers. 

Buffum,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 

Bezi  de  La  Motte,  to  G.  L.  Hodgkins  of  Salem. 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  to  W.  D.  Northend  of  Salem'. 

Pound,  to  N.  Weston  of  Salem. 

Petre,  to  Warren  Sheldon  of  Danvers. 

Washington,  to  A.  D.  Rogers  of  Salem— $  I  00  each. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties  : — 
To  Robert  Manning  of  Salem, 
Second,  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem, 
Third,  Abel  Proctor  of  South  Danvers, 
Fourth,  Charles  F.  Putnam  of  Salem, 

Best  basket  of  Assorted  Fruit  : — 
To  Mrs.  G.  L.  Streeter  of  Salem, 
Second,  J.  Lake  of  Topsfield, 
Third,  N.  Bodwell  of  Boxford, 
Fourth,  G.  P.  Sargent  of  Newbury, 

GRAPES. 

Best  Isabella^  to  A.  T.  Bossoa  of  Sal«m,  3  00- 


5  00' 

4  00; 

3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  m 
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Best  Native,  to  James  Blood  of  Newburyport,  2  00 

Second  best  Native,  to  Lake  '&  Co.  of  Topsfield,  1  00 

Earliest  ripened  Native,  to  E.  Roberts  of  Salem,  1  00 

Mammoth  Seedling,  to  A.  D.  Rogers  of  Salem,  1  00 

Clinton,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead,  1  00 

PEACHES. 

The  show  was  meagre — no  premium   was  awarded,  but  a 
gratuity — 

To  Moses  Pettengill  of  Topsfield,  2  00 

N.  Bodwell  of  Boxford,  1  00 

C.  F.  Ives  of  Salem,  1  00 


The  following  were  awarded  as  Gratuities  : — 

Charles  F.  Putnam,  Salem, 

2  00 

W.  -Mack,  Salem, 

2  00 

N.  Horton,  Newburyport, 

2  00 

A.  H.  Sanger,  South  Dan  vers, 

2  00 

"W.  D.  Pickman,  Salem, 

1  00 

J.  Y.  Stevens,  South  Danvers, 

1  00 

J.  L.  Smart,  Danvers, 

1  00 

Warren  Sheldon,  Danvers, 

1  00 

S.  P.  Fowler,  Danvers, 

1  00 

C.  F.  Ives,  Salem, 

1  00 

Peter  Wait,  Salem, 

1  00 

D.  H.  Cutter,  Newburyport, 

1  00 

Adam  Nesmith,  Danvers, 

1  00 

Wm.  F.  Horton,  Newburyport, 

1  00 

F.  M.  Andrews,  Essex, 

1  00 

H.  Very,  Danvers, 

1  00 

Joseph  Andrews,  Essex, 

1  00 

A.  L.  Moore,  West  Newbury, 

1  00 

Nathan  Tapley,  Danvers, 

1  00 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton, 

1  00 

S.  Newman,  South  Danvers, 

1  00 

G.  P.  Sargent,  Newbury, 

1  00 

David  Low,  Essex, 

1  00 

Samuel  Adams,  Topsfield, 

1  00 

Amos  Brown,  Danvers, 

1  00 
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Abel  Procter,  South  Danvers,  -1  -00 

Albert  Abbot,  Danvers,  1  OO 

Lewis  Allen,  South  Danvers,  1  00 

A.  D.  Rogers,  Salem,  1  00 

H.  N.  Barker,  Salem,  1  00 

There  were  some  8  to  10  bottles  of  Wine  presented  ;  the 
committee  found  great  difEcnlty  in  deciding  upon  the  various 
brands,  and  would  recommend  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  They  have  ventured  to  recommend  a 
gratuity  of  $1  00  each,  to  be  paid  to  William  G.  Kilham  of 
Salem,  for  Isabella,  and  to  S.  Fernald  of  South  Danvers,  for 
Currant  Wine. 

The  Chairman  adds  the  following  remarks,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, hoping  they  will  commend  themselves  to  th^  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  fruit  growers.     First,  as  to 

Pbars.  The  pear  tree  is  said  to  be  a  longer  lived  tree  thaa 
the  apple.  Notwithstanding  this  most  of  our  newly  introduced 
fruits  show  symptoms  of  decay,  while  many  of  the  old  varie- 
ties which  are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  New  Ene;- 
land  are  still  in  a  bearing  and  healthy  state.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  the  natural  life  of  this  tree  is  from  50  to  100  years,  it  be- 
comes of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
causes  of  this  premature  decay.  The  old  pear  trees  alluded  to, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  are  growing  upon  the  spot  where 
they  came  up  from  seed,  or  transplanted  when  young  with  their 
tap  root  iminjured.  Our  cultivators  at  the  present  time  invari- 
ably cut  off  the  tap  root,  in  order  that  laterai'.  roots  may  multi- 
ply and  the  trees  grow  faster  and  more  vigorously,  as  they  un- 
questionably do  for  a  time,  but  not  we  apprehend  for  perma- 
nency. In  nature,  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  roots 
and  top  of  all  trees,  and  by  cutting  off  the  tap  root,  v*'e  inter- 
fere with  its  healthy  action  by  producing  a  forced  growth,  and 
a  sort  of  plethora,  which  may  tend  to  produce  disease,  although 
it  may  hasten  its  bearing.  Another  cause  for  this  decay  may 
be  from  the  practice  of  Van  Mons  ;  many  of  our  new  varieties 
originally  came  from  him,  the  leading  feature  of  whose  theory 
was  to  suhdue  or  enfeeble  the  original  coarse  luxuriousness  of  the 
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tree;  gatliering  his  fruit  from  which  he  took  his  seed  before  fiilly 
ripe,  and  allowing  the  fruit  to  rot ;  he  cut  off  the  tap  root,  and 
annually  shortened  the  leading  and  side  branches,  besides  plant- 
mg  his  trees  very  near  together,  Duharael  of  France,  it  is  said, 
was  in  the  habit  of  planting  seed  from  the  finest  table  pears  of 
bis  day  for  many  years  without  producing  one  good  variety. 
Tan  Mons,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  enfeebling  process  has  pro- 
duced more  than  a  score  of  fine  varieties.  May  this  not  possi- 
My  be  another  cause  for  the  of  appearance  of  many  trees  upon^ 
which  his  varieties  are  grown  ?  The  healthiest  pear  trees  we 
Mve  recently  seen  were  upon  the  farm  of  Gen.  Newhall  at  Lynn- 
ield.  These  were  grown  from  seed  sown  some  years  since, 
"were  remarkably  thrifty,  and  much  larger  than  any  we 
lave  ever  seen  at  that  age  from  the  seed.  A  few  of  them  were 
in  flower  ;  and  these  trees  had  not  been  pruned  in  root  or  side 
Branches,  their  side  branches  protecting  the  trunk  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  an  August  sun.  We  apprehend  that  it  will 
Be  found  sooner  or  later  that  this  cutting  off  the  tap  root  and 
pruning  the  side  limbs  of  our  trees  when  young  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice. An  Illinois  cultivator  has  said  that  the  "  effects  of  prun- 
ing the  trunks  of  young  trees  severely  results  from  disturbing 
the  natural  relation  of  the  ascending  and  descending  sap  ;  he 
allows  the  shoots  on  the  trunks  to  grow  on,  and  that  in  two 
years  they  covered  them  to  the  ground  ;  his  trees  then  started 
with  a  vigorous  growth  throughout  the  whole  top,  and  are  now 
loaded  with  fruit,  while  a  neighbor  who  continued  the  practice 
of  trimming  the  bodies  of  his  trees  lost  every  one  by  what  he 
called  pear  blight." 

Trees  of  the  apple  and  pear  are  subject  to  a  sort  of  dry  can- 
ker or  desiccation  of  the  bark,  which  is  said  by  Bravey  of 
France,  as  by  many  of  our  cultivators,  to  be  caused  by  the  toa 
powerful  rays  of  a  burning  sun  occurring  immediately  after  a 
shower,  striking  the  branches  still  wet,  often  producing  in  young 
trees  this  desiccation  of  the  bark.  In  proof  of  this  we  find  these 
appearances  generally  on  the  south  side  of  the  stem,  more  espe- 
cially on  the  south-south-west  side,  or  towards  the  2  o'clock 
sun.  The  means  of  protecting  the  trees  adopted  by  Downing 
was  to  white-wash  the  trunk  in  spring  ;  we  find,  however, 
a.  wisp  of  Btraw  matting  or  sea- weed,  to  answer  the  purpose, 
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'Covering  the  trunk  quite  up  to,  or  upon  the  lower  limbs.  Al- 
though the  pear  tree  generally  requires  a  retentive  soil,  in  order 
to  give  good  returns,  a  swampy  or  wet  land,  or  where  water 
stands  under  the  surface  (or  sub-soil,)  is  an  unsuitable  location 
for  this  tree  ;  in  such  a  place  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  off 
the  tap  root,  that  the  upper  lateral  roots  may  be  kept  near  the 
surface.  If  the  roots  of  any  fruit  tree  enter  and  remain  m.  a 
swampy  or  wet  soil,  such  roots  will  decay  and  a  corresponding 
decay  (sometimes  called  canker)  will  be  seen  commencing  in 
the  top  limbs. 

Grapes — Importance  of  Leaves.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  native  grapes  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended for  culture  ;  among  them  (as  a  wine  grape),-Gtands;tke 
■Catawba,  which  is  rcther  extensively  grown  at  the  west  for 
this  purpose.  As  this  grape  is  later  than  the  Isabella,  it  is  not 
much  cultivated  in  New  England,  for  the  only  difficulty  we.find 
in  the  Isabella  is  in  its  uncertainty  of  ripening.  The  great  de- 
sideratum at  present,  is  to  obtain  a  grape  of  as  good  quality 
which  will  ripen  some  three  or  four  weeks  earlier.  As  to  the 
flavor,  as  well  as  the  bearing  quality  of  this  fruit,  nothing  could 
be  wished  for  better  than  we  have  seen  it  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Numerous  seedlings  of  this  and  other  native 
grapes  have  been  produced,  varying  but  little  from  their  origi- 
nal except  in  form  ;  seedlings  of  the  Isabella  which  v/e  have 
seen  have  been  almost  invariably  rounder,  or  not  so  oblong. 
The  Concord,  Millard,  Clinton,  Diana,  Hartford,  Prolific, 
neither  of  these  are  much  earlier  than  the  Isabella  ;  the  last 
named  one  may  be  considered  from  10  to  12  days  earlier,  as 
also  the  Concord  and  Diana.  The  Isabella  grape  may  be  ec- 
celerated  in  ripening,  and  produce  larger  berries  by  a  process 
of  ringing  the  shoots  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  July,  upon 
the  last  year's  wood,  but  upon  the  new  wood  this  may  be  done 
from  the  25th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August.  Yines  treated  in 
this  manner  produce  fruit  nearly  twice  its  usual  size,  when  gir- 
dled nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  width.  The  shoot  thus  operated 
upon  dies,  of  course,  the  following  winter.  But  where  a  -ring 
is  taken  of  only  one-half  an  inch^  the  fruit  grows  larger;  but 
*the  bark  coming  together  before  the  winter,  a  connection  is 
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made,  and  tho  shoots  arc  seemingly  not  injured.  This  process- 
was  recommended  by  President  Knight  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  1823.  We  have  practiced  it  for  five  years, 
producing  bunches  of  nearly  one  pound  in  weight. 

This  theory  clearly  shows  the  folly  of  cutting  oif  leaves  under 
the  mistaken  notion  of  admitting  light  to  the  fruit,  and  denud- 
ing the  vines  almost  entirely,  as  some  ignorant  persons  do  with 
grapes  and  melons.  In  plants  the  leaves  act  as  lungs  in  ani- 
mals. Mcintosh  says  "  that  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  on. 
vines,  as  indeed  of  all  other  trees  and  plants,  is  of  vast  import- 
ance— indeed  so  much  so  that  the  removal  of  a  single  leaf  tends 
to  lessen  the  vigor  and  energy  of  the  tree."  The  practice  of 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  corn  stalks  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed 
is  still  followed  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  grain 
being  more  than  the  value  of  the  stalks.  If  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy was  more  generally  understood  and  believed,  that  the 
leaves  performed  the  same  part  in  plants  as  the  lungs  or  stomach 
in  animals,  by  exposing  the  crude  sap  to  the  atmosphere,  part- 
ing with  oxygen,  and  secreting  carbon,  returning  the  fluid  back 
to  the  whole  system  of  the  plant,  the  reason  why  the  tops  of 
corn  stalks  are,  and  must  be  useful  in  ripening  the  seeds,  would 
be  understood.  The  wood  and  fruit  of  trees  and  vegetables 
are  matured  by  the  returning  sap  after  it  is  elaborated  by  the 
leaves.  If  it  is  not  so,  how  is  it,  that  when  a  variety  of  fruit  is 
engrafted  upon  a  wilding,  it  will  produce  fruit  like  the  tree 
from  which  the  scion  was  taken,  and  never  from  the  stock  on 
which  it  is  worked  ?  Mr.  Knight  maintains  that  the  sap  of 
trees  ascends  in  the  alburnam  or  sap-wood,  where  it  makes  its 
first  deposit  of  new  wood.  This  theory  led  to  many  experi- 
ments. Mr.  Williams  applied  it  to  the  early  maturation  or  ri- 
pening of  grapes  ;  he  found  by  taking  off  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  bark  in  width,  that  the  sap  was  impeded  in  its  descent, 
the  parts  above  became  larger,  the  fruits  swelledj,  and  ripened 
earlier.     This  corresponds  with  our  own  experience. 

This  process  may  be  applied  to  other  fruits,  the  effect  of  de- 
taining the  sap  unnaturally  in  the  branches  being  to  force  the 
plants  to  produce  blossom  buds  instead  of  leaf  or  branch  buds. 
It  was  before  known  that  anything  which  checked  the  growth 
of  a  fruit  tree  hastened,  the  production  of  fruit ;  it  was,  how- 
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ever,  reserved'  for  Mr.  Knight  to  show  the  causes,  and  to  submit, 
the  whole  process  to  rules  as  certain  as  are  known  in  any  other 
branch  of  natural  science.  The  late  Mr.  Lowell  of  Roxbury 
tried  this  plan  on  twenty  young  pear  trees,  which  had  been, 
grafted  from  ten  to  twelve  years  without  giving  fruit.  The 
branches  thus  operated  upon  bore  full  fruit,  while  every  other 
branch  was  barren  and  unprolific.  On  some  trees  he  girdled 
one,  and  on  others  two  to  five  branches.  He  found  equal  suc- 
cess on  plums.  Mr.  Knight,  from  whose  theory  the  experi- 
ments have  been  derived,  thinks  it  will  shorten  the  longevity 
of  trees  subjected  to  it.  Mr.  Lowell,  on  the  contrary,  did  not. 
apprehend  this.  He  thought  that  judiciaus  girdling  was  nearly 
the  same  with  grafting  :  that  produces  a  eimilar  interruption, 
of  the  sap  ;  a  callous  is  formed  between  the  original  stock  and 
the  graft,  and  yet  we  see  the  branches  continue  productive  and 
enjoy  excellent  health. 

The  Isabella  vine  suffers  more  or  less  every  winter.  Long 
shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and  occasionally  the  whole  vine,  is 
what  is  called  winter-killed.  Many  attribute  this  to  extreme- 
cold.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  invariably  produced  by  the 
warm  days  of  that  season.  In  this  our  variable  climate  at 
night  we  have  the  thermometer  at  zero,  followed  the  next  day 
by  a  bright  sun  with  the  warmth  of  spring.  Any  one  may  sat- 
isfy himself  of  this  who  has  two  vines  trained  upon  a  wall  or 
building,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  winter.  If  he  will  but  take 
one  of  these  down,  and  lay  it  along  its  whole  length  upon  the 
ground,  he  will  ordinarily  find  the  one  left  up  through  the  win- 
ter filled  with  dead  wood,  while  that  upon  the  ground  is  unin- 
jured. This  does  not  apply  to  those  grown  upon  an  open  trellis, 
where  the  air  circulates  freely .  Now  if  the  sap  of  trees,  particu- 
larly the  grape,  is  "always  in  motion,  at  all  seasons,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  except  in  the  presence  of  intense  cold,"  as 
said  by  Dr.  Lindley,  can  we  wonder  at  these  results  ?  "  If  sap,"' 
says  the  same,  (and  no  better  authority  can  we  have),  *'  ever 
settles  to  the  roots  in  a  visible  form,  that  is  owing  to  tempo- 
rary causes,  the  removalof  which  occasions  its  instant  reascent." 
That  it  is  the  sun  in  warm  days  in  winter  which  affects  the  new 
growth,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  morus  multicaulis  and 

other  half-hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  winter  better  upon  the  north, 
10. 
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side  of  hills  rather  than  the  south.  "If  you  are  planting  fruit 
trees,"  says  an  "  old  digger,"  "don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  set 
tender  trees,  such  as  apricots,  in  warm  sunny  places,  on  the 
south  side  of  walls,  fences  and  gardens  ;  such  are,  depend  upon 
it,  the  very  spots  to  kill  them — between  the  extra  heat  of  mid- 
summer and  that  constant  freezinft  and  thawing  of  the  trunks 
in  winter,  you  had  better  choose  a  west,  even  a  northern  expos- 
ure, the  latter  is  much  the  better  in  the  middle  states." 

The  summer  pruning  of  the  Isabella  recommended  by  Down- 
ing in  his  book  of  Fruits,  and  which  we,  in  common  with  him, 
practiced  for  many  years  (which  was  to  cut  off  every  shoot  two 
or  three  joints  beyond  the  outer  branch  of  grapes), we  now  believe 
to  be  wrong.  All  the  summer  pruning  which  we  now  give  the 
vines,  is  to  cut  off  the  laterals  that  spring  out  of  the  new  growth 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  near  the  fruit  bud  for  the  following 
year  to  within  one  joint,  leaving  one  hud  to  prevent  the  fruit  bud 
from  pushing.  Dr.  Lindley  came  out  with  a  paper  containing 
the  following  excellent  propositions,  which  Gonvinced  ns  of  our 
error  : — 

"1st.  If  all  the  leaves  which  a  tree  will  naturally  form  are 
exposed  to  favorable  influences,  and  receive  the  light  of  a  bril- 
liant sun,  all  the  fruit  which  such  a  plant  may  produce,  will 
ripen  perfectly  in  a  summer  that  is  long  enough. 

2d.  If  all  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  exposed  to  such  influen- 
ces, all  its  fruit  will  advance  as  far  towards  ripening  as  the 
length  of  the  summer  will  admit  of;  it  may  be  sour  and  color- 
less, but  that  condition  will  be  perfect  of  its  kind. 

3d.  But  if  all  the  fruit  which  a  healthy  tree  will  show  is 
allowed  to  set,  and  a  large  part  of  the  leaves  is  abstracted,  such 
fruit,  be  the  summer  what  it  may,  will  never  ripen. 

4th.  Therefore,  if  a  necessity  exists  for  taking  off  a  part  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree,  a  part  of  its  fruit  should  also  be  destroyed. 

5th.  But  although  a  tree  may  be  able  to  ripen  all  the  fruit 
which  it  shows,  yet  such  fruit  will  never  be  so  large  nor  so 
sweet,  under  equal  circumstances,  as  if  a  part  of  it  is  removed, 
because  a  tree  only  forms  a  certain  amount  of  secretions,  and 
if  thos.e  secretions  aro  divided  among  twenty  fruits  instead  of 
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tsn,  each  fruit  will  in  the  former  case  have  but  half  the  amount 
of  nutrition  which  it  would  have  received  in  the  latter  case. 

6th.  The  period  of  ripening  in  fruit  will  be  accelerated  by 
an  abundance  of  foliage,  and  retarded  by  a  scanty  foliage." 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  sun  must  shine  on  the 
bunches  of  grapes  in  order  to  ripen  them.  Nature  intended  no 
such  thing  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  vines  naturally 
bear  their  fruit  in  such  a  way  as  to  screen  it  from  the  sun,  and 
man  is  most  unwise  when  he  rashly  interferes  with  this  inten- 
tion ;  what  is  wanted  is  the  full  exposure  of  the  leaves  to  the 
sun  ;  they  will  prepare  the  nutriment  of  the  grape — they  will 
feed  it  and  nurse  it,  and  eventually  rear  it  up  into  succulence 
and  lusciousness." 

If  in  early  winter  or  spring  too  much  wood  has  been  left  upon 
the  vines,  and  too  many  shoots  have  been  suffered  to  grow, 
these  may  be  cut  out  in  July  close  down  to  the  point  from 
whence  they  start,  taking  oif  the  whole  branch,  fruit  and  leaves. 
When  the  branches  in  autumn  are  beginning  to  slacken  in  their 
power  of  lengthening,  it  is  then  right  to  stop  the  shoots  by 
pinching  off  their  ends,  because  according  to  Lindley,  newly 
formed  leaves  late  in  autumn  "  have  little  time  to  do  more  than 
organize  themselves,  which  must  take  place  at  the  expense  of 
matter  forming  in  the  other  leaves." 

Pruning.  "We  find  that  the  best  time  to  prune  the  Isabella 
Grape  is  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn. 

Autumn  Stopping  of  the  vine  shoots  is  therefore  not  only 
unobjectionable,  but  advantageous  ;  for  the  leaves  that  remain 
after  that  operation  will  then  direct  all  their  energy  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  grapes.  We  have  abandoned  the  old  practice  of 
summer  shortening,  and  from  some  years'  experience  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  wo  have  larger  and  better  ripened  fruit. 

Thinning  the  Fruit.  The  Isabella  vine,  when  in  a  vigorous 
state,  frequently  shows  double  tlie  number  of  bunches  it  is  able 
to  ripen  in  perfection  without  weakening  and  lessening  the  crop 
ia  succeeding  years  ;  two  bunches  upon  a  strong  shoot,  and  but 
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■one  on  a  weaker,  should  remain.  The  oxiier  bunch  or  bunches 
should  be  taken  off.  You  will  by  this  method  obtain  larger 
fruit  on  those  left.  Bleeding  of  the  vine  in  spring  is  often  a 
•source  of  much  anxiety  ;  we  have  never  as  yet  noticed  any  bad 
effects  resulting  from  this  bleeding  of  the  laterals,  either  in  the 
growth  of  the  vine  or  crop  of  fruit. 

On  a  visit  to  Vermont  a  few  years  since,  in  mid-summer,  we 
•examined  some  twenty  sugar  maple  trees,  part  of  them  having 
been  tapped  in  March  of  that  year.  We  could  not  see  a  parti- 
'cle  of  difference  in  the  length  of  growth  between  those  from 
which  sap  had  been  extracted  and  the  others.  Since  that  time 
we  met  with  the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Duhamel,  who  says, 
'"  This  bleeding  of  the  laterals  in  the  grape  vine  does  not  seem- 
'ingly  iojure  the  growth  or  crop  of  fruit." 

J.  M.  IVES,  Chairman, 
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"  Now  if  thoa  art  a  poet,  tell  me  not 

That  these  bright  chalices  were  tinted  thna 

To  hold  the  dew  for  fairies,  or  fashioned  but 

Eor  spotted  moths,  and  glistening  flies, 

And  humming  birds  : — for  I  have  learned  that  thera 

Are  emanations  of  the  indwelling  life, 

Visible  tokens  of  upholding  lov3, 

That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe." 

— Bryant,  altered. 

If  your  committee,  in  discharging  their  duty,  should  indulge 
a  little  in  sentiment,  with  which  flowers  more  than  most  other 
natural  objects  are  invested,  it  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  to  the 
subject.  They  will  endeavor,  however,  to  be  practical  while 
Speaking  of  the  contributions  of  flowers  and  of  those  who  pre- 
sented them.  They  therefore  respectfully  report,  that  though 
the  collection  was  not  large,  it  was  in  the  quality  of  its  flowers, 
and  the  taste  with  which  they  were  displayed,  truly  beautiful 
•and  excellent,  and  considering  the  violence  of  the  storm  tha^t 
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had  BO  recently  torn  and  disfigured  the  gardens,  the  coIlectioB. 
of  so  many  perfect  and  delicate  blossoms  was  not  a  little  re- 
markable. 
The  Gratuities  awarded  were  as  follows  : — 

To  C.  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence,  by  Edward  Flynn,  for  best 

show  of  Dahlias,  8  00 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Strecter,  Sjilem,  for  a  design  constructed  of 

native  flowers  and  fruits,  5  00 

-Mrs.  "William  Ashby,  Newburyport,  for  a  floral  design 

called  the  poet's  bower,  4  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Cummings,  Gloucester,  for  pressed  flowers,       2  50 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Kettelle,  Dan  vers,  for  moss  basket  filled  with 

fresh  flowers,  2  00 

Miss  Hattie  P.  Fowler,  Danvers,  for  a  pyramid  of  seed 

vessels  and  plants  under  cultivation,  2  00 

E.  S.  "Williams,  Newburyp't,  boquet  of  greenhouse  plants,  2  00 

Miss  Belinda  Brown,  cases  of  cultivated  and  native  plants,  2  00 

Miss  Amelia  "W.  Davis,  Newburyport,   **  Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin"  in  moss,  &c.,  1  75 

Mrs.  James  Perry,  Peter  "Wait  and  Miss  A.  Nesmith, 
Danvers  ;  Miss  E.  F.  Morse,  Marblehead  ;  F.  A. 
Bailey,  Newburyport,  and  Fred'k  Lamson,  Salem, 
each  1  60 

"Wm,  HujGT  and  Miss  Horton,  Newburyport ;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Putnam,  "Wenham ;  A.  F.  Bosson  and  Mary 
"Watson,  Salem  ;  Hannah  P.  Townc,  Middleton  ; 
Mrs.  A.  Lackey,  Marblehead  ;  Robert  R.  Smith, 
Dr.  George  Osgood  and  Miss  S.  S.  Leroyd,  Dan- 
vers, each  1  00 

Miss  A.  M.  Smart  and  Mary  S.  Leavitt,  Danvers,  each  50 

Mrs.  James  Lowrie,  Danvers,  pot-plant,  75 

Next  to  Danvers,  the  place  of  exhibition,  Newburyport  fur- 
nished the  largest  number  of  contributors.  The  floral  depart- 
ment was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Storrow  of  Lawrence,  for  up- 
wards of  300  blossoms  of  dahlias  representing  about  160  varie- 
ties, arranged  upon  stands  sent  in  with  the  flowers,  which  set 
them  off  to  advantage,  besides  which  he  presented  showy  -Goh 
lections  of  gladiolus,  salvias,  verbenas,  &q. 
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The  floral  designs  were  few,  but  all  tastefully  executed.  Iii> 
our  judgment  the  most  exquisite  taste  was  displayed  both  in. 
conception  and  execution,  in  the  moss  basket  iilled  with  choice 
flowers,  by  Mrs.  Kettelle  of  Danvers,  and  in  a  wreath  of  Japan 
lilies  upon  an  evergreen  base,  by  F.  Lamsom  of  Salem.  Not 
a  little  skill  and  taste  are  required  in  the  arrangement  of  a  bo- 
quet.  The  heaths  and  fuchsias  of  Mr.  Williams  furnished  a 
fine  example  of  the  grace  with  which  that  common  form  of  dis- 
play is  capable.  The  "  poet's  bower,"  by  Mrs.  Ashby,  was  ren- 
dered very  brilliant  by  the  numerous  immortal  flowers  with 
which  it  was  embellished.  The  great  variety  of  wild  fruits, 
flowers  and  mosses  in  Mrs.  Streeter's  design,  commended  it  as 
a  work  of  much  labor  both  in  the  collection  and  construction  ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  spiranthus  flowers  upon  a  spiral  base  of 
evergreens  was  a  pretty  idea,  and  much  credit  is  due  for  catch- 
ing the  hint  from  the  manner  in  which  that  genus  seta  its  own 
fi^owerets  upon  its  stalk. 

Floral  designs  may  be  clothed  with  both  beauty  and  grace 
and  thereby  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  airy  origin,  or  they 
maly  be  so  made  as  to  suggest  no  idea  but  that  of  art  alone. 
Flora  is  a  graceful  goddess,  and  throughout  her  multitudinous 
works  she  has  never  been  detected  in  cutting  a  square  corner, 
and  she  cannot  look  with  favor  upon  any  fancy-work  that  might 
not  wreath  her  brow,  fill  her  basket,  adorn  her  altar,  or  dress  a- 
bower  for  her  throne.  Here  perhaps  we  may  remark,  that  any 
distortion  of  nature  in  these  devices  will  always  fail  of  success. 
The  fair  goddess  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  but 
from  the  sun  and  the  rainbow,  wherewith  to  highten  her  charms. 

The  pot  plants  were  altogether  too  few,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
particularly  when  the  fair  is  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  so 
many  green-houses  as  abound  in  Salem  and  vicinity,  that  grow- 
ing plants  may  be  sent  from  thence,  together  with  some  of  those 
showy  specimens  that  adorn  the  parlors  and  sunny  window- 
seats  of  less  floral  pretension  ;  a  few  lofty  oleanders,  fuchsias, 
&c.,  would  fill  the  back  ground  with  great  effect. 

Dr.  George  Osgood  of  Danvers,  well  known  as  a.  zealous  bot- 
a/nist,  exhibited  plants  that  were  mostly  noted  for  their  medici- 
ji-sA  properties.  There  was  much  to  learn  in  the  lofty  pyramid 
of  fruits  and  seed  vessels  of  native  trees^  shrubs  and  plants,. 
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tall  of  ■which  were  under  cultivation,  from  the  grounds  of  -S. 
P.  Fowler  of  Danvers.  Among  them  we  noticed  berries  of 
the  tree  cranberry,  buckthorn,  red  and  white  actea ;  also  the 
curious  seed  vessels  of  the  magnolia  glauca  and  tripetala, 
Dutchman's  pipe,  Jersey  wax-berry,  and  the  brilliant  red  ber- 
ries of  the  prinos  verticillatus,  a  shrub  allied  to  the  holly  whose 
"  vermil  clusters  "  remain  long  upon  the  branches,  after  the 
frost  has  dismantled  the  forest,  and  by  the  roadside  and  cop- 
pice they  may  be  seen  "  twinkling  in  the  ice  "  throughout  the 
entire  winter. 

The  verbenas  of  Mrs.  Putnam  of  Wenham,  were  very  bril- 
liant. The  dahlias  of  Mr.  Huff  were  largely  of  the  tipped  va- 
rieties, and  those  of  Mr.  Bailey  were  dwarfs.  The  wild  plants 
exhibited  by  Misses  Laroyd  and  Brown,  were  mostly  of  the 
composite  order,  and  were  the  best  the  lateness  of  the  season 
afforded  ;  they  were  of  the  deepest  shades  and  were  arranged 
with  much  taste.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Bryant's  im- 
mortal gentian  "  colored  with  heaven's  own  blue  ;"  also  the 
feathery  seeds  of  the  graceful  clematis  ;  but  when  "  Autumn 
flings  o'er  many  a  tree  its  brilliant  robes  of  red  "  a  great  vari- 
ety cannot  be  obtained, — the  more  elegant  of  the  wild  flowers 
then  yield  up  the  field  in  dismay,  and  those  that  remain  scarce 
tender  us  one  whiff  of  fragrance. 

'*  The  wind  flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago. 

And  the  brier  rose,  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer's  glow." 

"We  cannot  close  this  part  of  our  report,  without  noticing  the 
pictured  boquet  of  pressed  flowers  prepared  by  the  delicate 
manipulation  and  watchful  care  of  Mrs.  Cummings,  and  though 
we  have  pressed  thousands  of  plants  and  flowers,  we  are  much 
at  loss  to  understand  how  the  natural  tints  of  the  blossoms  were 
preserved.  As  the  pressing  and  drying  of  plants  in  herbaria 
serves  to  fix  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  plants,  we  award- 
ed the  contributor  a  gratuity. 

When  we  had  performed  our  duty  of  inspection,  our  self- 
complaisance  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  our  discovery  in  the 
■^vegetable  department  of  a  maguificent  cauliflower,  which  forci- 
bly reminded  us  of  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson, — "  Of  all  tire 
..flowers  in  the  garden  give  mc  the  cauliflower,"  after  which  cir- 
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eumstance,  from  all  parts  of  the  fair  grounds,  the  reproachful' 
words  seemed  to  come  up  in  mockery  of  our  part  of  the  show^ 
"  Of  what  use  are  flowers  ?"  The  horses  tossed  their  flowing 
manes  and  seemed  to  neigh  it,  the  cattle  lowed  it,  the  fowls 
fairly  crowed  us  down,  and  the  mammoth  squashes  puckered  up^ 
great  laughing  faces  at  us  in  derision  of  our  fancy  ;  and  our 
equanimity  was  not  fully  restored  till  we  had  thought  over  the 
many  fine  things  which  had  been  said  of  flowers  by  men  of  re- 
fined taste  and  feeling,  as  the  pious  souls  in  olden  times  were 
wont  to  repeat  texts  of  scripture  to  keep  off  evil  spirits  : — 

"  What  God  hath  made  and  meant  to  charm,  let  no  man  de- 
spise." 

"  If  nature  is  great  in  great  things,  she  is  very  great  in  little 
ones." 

"  Beauty  nestleth  in  the  rose  bud,  and  walketh  the  firmament- 
■with  the  planets.''' 

"  Blessed  be  God  for  flowers, 

For  the  bright,  gentle,  holy  thoughts  that  breathe 

From  out  their  odorous  beauty,  like  a  wreath 

Of  Bunshino  in  life's  hours." 

Some  persons  affect  such  an  "  excess  of  virtue,"  tliat  it  be- 
Qomcs  "  kindred  to  vice  ;"  we  hope,  however,  they  arc  few  tO' 
whom  the  following  words  apply  : — 

"  "What  yon  grasp  not,  does  not  exist  for  you. 
What  you  count  not,  most  surely  is  not  true, 
What  you  weigh  not,  deyoid  of  weight  you  call; 
What  you  coin  not,  won't  pass  with  you  at  all." 

We  are  glad,  with  greater  truth,  to  say — 

"  There  never  yet  hath  lived  the  man  utterly  beggared  cf  the  beautiful." 

We  read  that  when  the  world  was  fairly  made  and  vegeta- 
tion had  overspread  its  surface,  the  first  great  want  was  for  a 
"  man  to  till  the  ground,"  and  when  that  magnate  was  created^ 
lie  was  placed  in  a  garden  (not  a  wilderness)  which  brought 
forth  every  tree  that  was  ^^ pleasant  to  the  sight  ^'  and  good  for 
food  ;  the  idea  of  beauty  being  suggested  in  the  text  before 
that  of  utility,  nevertheless,  we  know  man  must  be  fed,  but 
"not  by  bread  alone."  We  will  proceed  with  our  subject  by 
3,sking,  What  are  flowers,  and  why  regard  them  ? 

"  How  they  grow  no  man  knows, 

They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and  fair, 

And  deck  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous  shows," 
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A  small  polished  casket  containing  within  itself  the  tender 
germ  of  a  plant  is  dropped  to  the  earth  from  the  prolific  cap- 
sule of  its  parent,  where,  vivified  by  the  sun,  it  soon  bursts  its 
hurd  covering,  thrusts  its  feeble  root  into  the  soil  and  erects  to 
the  light  its  slender  stem  ;  day  after  day  and  week  after  week, 
leaf  is  added  above  leaf,  as  its  stem  and  branches  elongate  up- 
wards and  outwards  ;  every  new  born  leaf  being  made  after 
one  and  the  same  mod'cl,  till  at  last  a  bud  appears,  perhaps 
many  such  overspread  the  plant ;  in  due  time  the  day  of  its  ad- 
vent arrives,  the  morning  sun  bursts  the  swollen  bud,  where- 
upon a  new  form  of  leaves,  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  en- 
tirely unlike  the  green  leaves  that  hitherto  clothed  the  plant, — 
of  the  most  brilliant  hue,  and  in  the  most  regular  manner — ex- 
pand to  our  view  and  fill  the  air  with  their  perfume.  How 
common  is  this  sight,  and  yet  how  wonderful ! 

"  From  the  root 
Springs  higher  the  green  stalk,  from  whence  the  leaves 
More  airy, — last,  the  bright  consummate  flower, 
Spirits  odorous  breathe." 

"  Mea  gaze  open  its  loveliness,  and  lo  I 
It  is  beantifal  exceedingly." 

Not  for  beauty  alone  glitters  this  delicate  mantle  ;  it  comes 
and  protects  other  organs  of  more  complex  form  than  any  hith- 
erto described  and  which  are  destined  for  an  especial  purpose. 
They  are  generally  of  different  tints  from  the  corolla  that  sur- 
rounds them.  Here  it  is  that  the  plant  celebrates  its  nuptials, 
and  here  it  is  that  scores,  hundreds,  myriads  of  miniature  plant- 
lets  are  fashioned  and  packed  away  in  enamelled  or  otherwise 
ornamented  cases  for  the  future  propagation  of  the  species. 
These  peculiar  organs  which  serve  eo  important  a  purpose  in 
the  economy  of  the  plant,  by  their  universality  and  variety, 
were  long  since  discovered  to  be  a  key  whereby  could  be  ar- 
ranged the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  though  now  less  ex- 
clusively relied  upon  for  that  end,  they  will  ever  remain  a  prime 
feature  in  every  human  endeavor  to  trace  the  natural  order,  or 
grand  creative  thoughts  that  fashioned  the  vegetable  world. 

All  plants  have  flowers  or  their  equivalents,  the  precursor  of 

their  seed.    A  knowledge  of  flowers,  therefore,  is  inseparable 

irom  a  knowledge  of  plants,  which  all  must  admit  is  of  the  first 
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importance.  For  to  tlie  vegetation  of  the  earth  do  we  trace  all 
our  comforts  ;  upon  the  vegetable  fleece  which  clothes  our 
common  mother  earth,  do  all  men  and  animals  live.  Where, 
then,  but  for  plants,  were  our  fat  cattle  and  our  fleet  steeds  ? 
and  where  our  sheep  for  our  broadcloths  and  mutton  ?  whore 
also  our  plump  cheeses  and  our  cones  of  yellow  butter,  fragrant 
with  clover  blossoms  and  the  marrow  of  grassy  panicles? 
Where  were  they  all,  but  for  plants  and  flowers  ?  We  ask  not 
of  Dr.  Johnson  then,  even  in  an  utilitarian  point  of  view,  any 
apology  for  flowers,  or  for  our  regard  for  them,  be  they  gaudy 
or  diminutive  ;  for  those  of  the  parterre  or  pasture  ;  for  those 
that  precede  the  luscious  fruits  of  our  trees,  or  spread  them- 
selves so  blandly  among  the  ram.pant  vines  that  yield  us  crook- 
necks,  marrows  and  pumpkins,  or  for  those  that  "  blossom  from 
out  a  cracked  tea-pot "  on  some  humble  window-sill,  or  that 
hang  from  the  glazed  rafters  of  the  rich  man's  conservatory, — 
for  all  flowers,  from  the  snow-drop  and  crocus  that  feel  the  first 
breathings  of  spring,  to  the  last  bunch  of  yarrow  that  still  ele- 
vates its  face  to  the  skies,  and  receives  the  falling  flakes  that 
mark  the  dominion  of  winter.  Ministers  of  good  are  they  all, 
promises  to  man  that  a  harvest  shall  quickly  follow  the  tender 
they  make  to  light  and  its  Author,  by  their  shining  apparel  and 
the  fragrance  of  their  dewy  nectaies. 

Is  there  any  better  method  of  comniiencing  the  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge,  than  by  forming  acquaintance  with  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  smaller  plants  of  one's  own  country  ?  For  among 
these  exist  in  greater  or  less  nearness,  types  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  world — a  centre  or  starting  point  is  at  hand,  which  ra- 
diates to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  circumference  thereof  em- 
braces every  plant  "  whose  seed  is  within  itself." 

So  far  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  in  our  day,  a  vast  improvement  both  in  variety  and  mag- 
nificence over  those  cultivated  a  generation  ago.  All  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  explored  to  add  new  attractions  to  the 
green-house  and  flower  border,  where  we  have  an  example  of 
universal  brotherhood  assembled  from  every  nation  under  the 
heaven,  the  like  whereof  is  unknown  to  humanity  In  this  de- 
sire for  new  and  ever-varying  forms,  are  we  not  in  danger  of 
becoming  altogether  too  fickle   and  wavering  in  our  taste? 
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Tree  taste  lies  in  a  keen  perception  of  nature.  A  flower  slioulcJ 
>)<3  esteemed  less  for  its  rarity  than  for  its  intrinsic  beauty. 

"  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  boaiity,  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

A  beautiful  thing  is  forever  a  beautiful  thing,  and  in  no  wiso 
subject  to  fashion  or  caprice.  We  like  occasionally  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  the  old  flowers,  (we  will  not  call  them  old 
fashioned  Sowers)  that  our  grandmothers  used  to  cultivate  ; 
most  of  them  were  truly  beautiful,  notwithstanding  our  long 
familiarity  with  them.  The  lilacs,  hollyhocks,  lupins,  daffo- 
dils, poppies,  foiir-o'clocks,  marigolds,  and  morning  glorys  that 
once  adorned  the  garden-walks  of  the  old  mansions,  are  capa- 
ble of  great  improvement.  We  are  indebted  I  to  the  boquet 
from  Middleton  for  some  af  those  suggestions  that  seemed  to 
cluster  round  its  central  branch  of  hollyhocks.  The  hollyhock 
is  susceptible  of  great  variety  ;  it  belongs  to  a  family  of  plants 
altogether  too  much  neglected  ;  when  the  plants  are  not  grown 
thickly  they  are  of  good  form,  and  although  the  flowers  cannot 
well  be  plucked  upon  stems,  they  ctill  make  a  fine  show  when 
placed  in  shallow  dishes  of  water.  A  bunch  of  lilacs  revives 
the  memories  of  youth,  and  we  never  suffer  "  'lection  week  "  to 
pass  without  plucking  at  least  one  thysrus,  and  enjoying  its  fra- 
grance. How  refreshing  are  the  reflections  which  we  derive 
from  youth  and  spring  time,  when  the  "  Maple  bursts  into  a 
flush  of  scarlet  flowers,'*  and  the  columbines  and  anemones  peep 
from  the  springing  grass  or  crest  the  mossy  rocks. 

"  It  is  like  a  beguiling  music. 
And  we  wonder  not  that  we  loyed,  as  now, 
To  hunt  for  violets  in  the  April  time." 

Have  we  not  in  flowers  that  bloom  in  every  clime  and  toss  their 
fragrance  into  every  dwelling  place  of  humanity  an  evidence 
of  their  great  Authors'  love  of  beauty  and  thereby  authority  for 
the  embellishments  of  life,  and  we  should  ever  learn  to  add 
grace  to  mere  utility,  by  throwing  over  all  our  inventions  the 
lighter  robe  of  beauty,  as  expressed  in  form  and  color. 

Flowers  never  seem  out  of  place  ;  they  attend  the  checkered 
path  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  at  all  times  re- 
flect the  sympathies  of  man.    They  are  present  at  our  festivi- 
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ties,  welcome  at  onr  solemnities,  and  inspire  tope  and  comtori 
in  the  hours  of  sorrow  and  distress.    We  do  well  to  learn 

"  now  with  tree  and  flower, 
In  converse  sweet  to  pass  the  hour 
Aa  with  an  early  friend." 

No  other  simply  beautiful  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a  breadth 
of  sentiment ;  the  plumage  of  birds  is  beautiful,  and  their  songs 
delightful,  but  neither  of  them  could  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  mourner,  and  at  other  times  they  might  produce  satiety  and 
weariness.  Even  the  few  superstitions  |.that  are  attached  to 
flowers  are  some  of  them  very  beautiful : 

"  I  would  give  you  some  riolets, 
Bat  they  withered  all  when  my  father  died." 

Again,  how  flowers  are  inwrought  into  all  the  arts  and  em- 
bellishments of  life,  from  the  lofty  architectural  ornament  to  the 
sprig  on  a  youth's  vest.  Many  persons  who  have  neither  the 
taste  or  inclination  to  cultivate  flowers,  surround  themselves 
with  representations  of  them,  upon  their  carpets,  tapestry, 
clothing  and  ornaments.  The  story  of  flowers  and  their  effect 
upon  the  heart  and  the  well-being  of  man  has  not  been  half 
told. 

The  memory  of  Bome  men  is  intimately  attached  to  particu- 
lar flowers.  Some  are  called  after  their  names,  while  others 
more  directly  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Who  is  not  reminded 
of  the  lamented  Kane  when  he  sees  the  vernal  saxifrage  crest- 
ing the  mossy  rocka  in  early  spring  ;  this  little  flower  or  a 
species  scarcely  dissimilar,  was  one  of  the  last  flowers  to  quit 
the  Arctic  voyager's  weary  track.  Or  who  can  gaze  upon  the 
brilliant  escholtzia  without  thinking  of  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Douglass,  the  botanist,  goaded  to  death  by  wild  buffaloes  in  a 
strange  land  ?  And  while  those  recent  and  hardy  additions  to 
the  shrubbery  and  garden,  the  wigelia  and  dieletra  spectabilis 
shall  be  cultivated,  the  name  of  Mr.  Fortune,  who  introduced 
them  from  China,  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Ever  present  flowers,  to  what  a  noble  ancestry  do  they  be- 
long I  Whose  hands  have  not  plucked  them,  and  whose  gaze 
■have  they  not  reflected  ?  Wise  and  holy  men  have  drawn  from 
•them  inspiration  and  inculcated  moral  lessons.    Kings  and 
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••magnates  of  the  earth  have  regarded  them,  and  been  'honored 
"by  their  presence.  Poets  of  all  time  have  wreathed  their 
"harps  with  them  and  sang  to  their  praise.  Uuquarried  rocks 
and  beds  of  fossil  coal,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  hold  Ie 
<;heir  crystalino  embrace  the  flora  of  an  ante-deluvian  world. 

"  O,  there  ia  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms  ;  apoa  her  besom  yet 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centnries, 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  Hes 
And  yet  shall  be." 

But  to  become  more  practical ;  in  this  desire  for  variety 
•above  alluded  to,  which  is  certainly  most  praiseworthy  and 
should  be  gratified,  why  do  not  florists  as  well  as  botanists  oft- 
ener  draw  forth  from  their  quiet  retreats  in  the  coppice  and 
meadow,  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  plants  (not  a  few)  from 
among  our  native  wildlings,  that  they  in  their  simple  purity 
might  adorn  our  borders  and  mingle  their  sweets  with  the  pam- 
pered and  often  deformed  aliens  that  usurp  the  entire  dominion 
of  the  flower  garden  ;  which  exotic  plants  not  a  great  while 
since  in  simpler  garb,  embellished  the  wilds  of  the  lands,  where 
■they  were' originally  native. 

What  shrub  can  be  found  more  fragrant  than  our  clethra,  or 
more  beautiful  than  our  laurel  ?  What  plant  more  curious  than 
the  side-saddle  flower,  and  the  whole  world  of  flowers  may  be 
"  challenged  to  excel  the  intense  red  of  the  lobelia  cardinalis." 
American  plants  are  greatly  esteemed  abroad  ;  that  section  of 
the  English  :gentlemen's  grounds  designated  the  "  American 
•Garden,"  and  which  contains  our  magnolias,  kalmias,  azalias 
and  smaller  plants,  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  those  often 
extensive  domains. 

What  a  field  is  opened  here  also  for  ingenious  fancy  and  sci- 
entific acumen,  in  the  crossing  of  our  wild  plants  with  kindred 
species  among  the  exotics  of  the  garden,  the  unions  whereof 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  production  of  hybrids  of  new 
and  singular  forms,  that  no  eye  has  yet  beheld,  thereby  reward- 
ing the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man,  with  the  gift  of  new  crea- 
tions. To  persons  at  all  intimate  with  our  native  flora,  numer- 
ous alliances  will  readily  suggest  themselves  as  among  -the 
probabilities  of  success. 
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We  need  not  go  out  of  our  native  county  &r  novelties  orniag'- 
aificcnaG  in  this  department.  Flora  has  honored  Essex  county 
above  uiany  a  milder  region  that  lies  between  us  and  the  mid- 
dle states,  in  the  magnolia,  that  with  such  prodigality  scatters- 
its  fragrance  throughout  the  swamps  of  Essex  and  Gloucester^ 
Daiivers  too  is  noted  among  botanists  for  localities  of  themoua- 
tain  cranberry  and  the  little  draba  verna. 

"  The  first  gilt  thing, 
^hat  treara  the  trembling  breath  of  sjaing." 

Neither  are  we  at  all  behind  other  sections  of  the  country  m 
men  of  zeal  and  att2,inment  who  possess  the  keenest  percep- 
tions of  nature's  charms.  The  learned  and  venerable  Cutler, 
the  genial  Nichols,  and  the  devoted  Oakes  have  left  the  savoir 
©f  their  names  behind  them  and  lie  where  the  trefoil  dalliesj- 
with  the  breeze  and  scatters  far  and  wide  its  perfume,.  The- 
living  are  in  one  way  and  another  telling  their  own  story.  To^ 
a  son  cf  Esses  belongs  the  honor  in  which  few  have  ever  shared,, 
©f  rearing  from  seed  to  adult  and  regal  splendor  the  Yictoria 
regia,  and  of  adding  a  magnificent  volume  upon  that  subject,  ta 
the  botanical  lore  of  the  country.  Others  have  done  much'to- 
introduce  and  propagate  new  and  rare  plants  or  otherwise  to 
disseminate  a  taste  for  gardening  and  the  study  of  botany,  and 
in  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  great 
success  that  has  attended  the  field  meetings  of  the  Essex  Instil 
tute,  in  diffusing  a  taste  for  botanical  and  kindred  pursuits  in  a 
manner  -vorthy  of  imitation  in  other  counties. 

The  tnjbsllishment  of  our  cemeteries  not  only  with  decidu- 
ous and  evergreen  trees,  but  with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
is  a  delightful  feature,  and  one  which  marks  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  The  freshness  and  bloom  that  now  surround  the 
habitations  of  the  departed,  rob  the  grave  of  much  of  its  glooni. 
and  bespeak  of  peace  and  immortality  beyond. 

However  we  may  regard  them,  flowers  will  never  cease  to  be 
admired.  Seals  are  they  of  Divine  stamping,  "  the  finger  of 
God  is  upon  them  allJ'  Everything  that  waves  in  the  breeze, 
or  pays  the  tribute  of  its  bloom  to  the  sun,  is  worthy  of  our 
love,  particularly  the  tall  old  trees  that  have  for  generationa. 
shadod  our  ancestral  homes,,  and  the  shrubs  that  border  our  na- 
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"Sve  hills,  and  the  plants  that  spring  around  the  thresholds  of 
home  ;  all  who  heed  the  still,  small  voice  of  their  teachings 
shall  lay  up  treasures  of  memory  for  the  drafts  of  after  years. 
They  shall  honor  the  father  and  mother  that  bore  them,  and  the 
land  that  gave  them  inheritance.  The  auriferous  sands  of  Cal' 
ifornia  shall  net  tempt  them  away  from  their  farms  and  firesides 
and  the  defence  of  all  that  New  England  holds  dear.  The 
commandment  with  promise  shall  he  theirs,  their  heads  shall 
bear  the  silvery  crewn — reward  of  years,  and  their  childrea 
shall  call  them  blessed,  for  without  invidieusness  they  will  un- 
idoubtedly  have  one  "  flower  in  the  family,"  and  when  their  eyes 
are  dim  with  age,  little  children  shall  place  the  butter-cup  t0 
their  chins  to  see  if  they  still  have  a  relish  for  dairy  products, 
and  a  pansy  slipped  into  their  bosoms  shall  revive  the  s'weetest 
memories  of  by-gene  days.  And  when  they  die,  as  the  lessons 
of  nature  and  grace  shall  one  day  make  them  willing  to,  the 
near  and  dear  shall  place  the  sod  over  them,  and  the  violet — 
N3mblem  of  virtues  that  still  blossom  in  the  dust — shall  look 
heavenward  from  their  graves  to  its  kindred  azure  above  ;  and 
the  sun — parent  of  flowers,  shall  at  morning  and  evening,  daily 
■and  forever,  gild  the  place  of  their  sepulture  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers. 

aEOE^E  B.  PHIPPEN,  Ghmema^, 
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The  Committee  on  Vegetables,  consisting  of  William  B.  Pu'> 
nam,  George  Wheatland,  Augustus  Story,  William  P.  Wade, 
Aaron  Low,  Frederick  Burnham,  and  Herman  Phelps,  submit 
the  following  report : — 

There  were  sixty  contributors  from  eighteen  towns  in  ihQ 
county.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  in  the  midst  of  a  populatioa 
so  extensively  engaged  in  raising  vegetables,  so  few  should  hav* 
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been  exhibited.    They  award  the  first  premium  for  the  largesSf- 
swid  best  variety — 

To  S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  $10  00' 

The  second  to  Joseph  S.  Leavitt,  Salem,  8  00- 

The  third  to  William  Huff,  Newburyport,  6  00 

Mr.  Merrill  exhibited  88  varieties  ;  Mr.  Leavitt,  34  do; 
Mr.  Huff,  31  do. 

To  the  Natural  History  Class  of  Danvers,  for  two  tastefully 
arranged' cornucopias,  and  collections  of  native  flowers,  a  gra- 
tuity of  SC)  00. 

To  Robert  W.  and  W.  H.  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  for  a  skill- 
fully arranged  basket  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  a  gratuity  of 
^3  00. 

To  James  Manning  of  Hamilton,. for  carrots,  celery,  onions,, 
turnips  and  potatoes,  $1  00. 

To  Adam  Nesmith  of  Danvers,  for  squashes  and  onions. 
$X  00. 

To  Munroe  Brigham,  for  squashes  and  tobacco,  $1  00. 

The  committee  have  some  doubts  in  regard  to  giving  gratui- 
ties for  large  squashes  or  tobacco,  but  the  pleasure  which  the 
visitors  at  the  hall  manifested  in  viewing  the  large  squashes,, 
we  think  justifies  us  in  giving  a  few  dollars  to  those  who  ex- 
hibited them.  Although  in  one  respect  they  are  not  of  any 
practical  value,  yet  we  think  it  an  innocent  gratification  of  the 
public  taste.  We  bring  the  largest  of  our  flocks  and  herds  tO' 
the  fair,  and  why  not  the  largest  of  our  vegetables  ? 

The  views  of  the  chairman  in  regard  to  the  use  which  the 
Trustees  intended  should  be  made  of  the  676  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  to  be  given  in  gratuties,  are  different 
from  those  of  some  of  the  committee.  If  he  rightly  under- 
stands the  object,  it  is  to  induce  people  to  exhibit  their  vegeta- 
bles so  that  we  may  learn  what  others  raise.  We  require  no 
statement,  we  expect  each  one  to  bring  that  which  he  thinks  ■ 
best.  In  the  hall  we  wish  to  make  an  exhibition  of  our  veg- 
etables, which  gives  those  who  visit  it  an  opportanity  to  solicit 
seeds  from  such  as  exhibit  them.  In  our  offers  for  root  crops, 
we  require  particular  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  o£ 
«suliiv4itioa-;  in  thia  way  we  diffuse  the  necessary  information- 
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The  tobacco  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brigham  attracted  much  no- 
tice. Since  the  maggot  has  made  such  havoc  with  the  onion 
crop,  some  of  our  best  cultivators  arc  turning  their  attention  to^ 
tobacco  as  the  most  profitable  crop  which  they  can  substitute. 
On  lands  which  have  cost  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  the  common  farm  crops  cannot  be  very  advantageously 
grown,  but  we  hope  our  cultivators  will  find,  some  crop  that 
will  remunerate  them,  that  is  more  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  society  than  this  filthy  weed. 

To  Robert  W.  Putnam  of  Danvers,  for  basinet  of  St.  Helena 
potatoes,  SI. 00. 

This  is  much  like  the  winter  kidney,  formerly  grown  in  this 
ricinity  ;  it  is  a  good  table  potato  and  is  not  so  liable  to  rot  as 
many  kinds. 

To  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  South  Danvers,  for  good  specimens 
of  the  Hubbard  squash  and  well  ripened  onions,  also  good 
specimens  of  white  popping  corn,  $1.00. 

To  William  Walcott,  South  Danvers,  for  large-  French- 
squash,  $1.00. 

To  Uriel  Dodge,  Beverly,  for  variety  of  vegetables,  $1.00. 

To  William  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  for  13  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles, $1.00. 

To  A.  Lackey,  Marblehead,  for  17  varieties  of  peas,  and 
other  vegetables,  $1.00. 

To  E.  T.  Andrews,  Wenham,  for  squash,  1  00 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  for  corn,  1  00 

William  Osborn,  Lynn,  for  corn  and  wheat,  1  00 

William  Barton,  Salem,  cauliflowers,  1  00 

A.  L.  Moore,  West  Newbury,  potatoes^  1  00 

F.  Burnham,  Manchester,  potatoes,  1;  GO' 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  one  dozen  squashes,'  1  00 

Jane  H.  Dole,  Newbury,  catsup,  1  00 

The  question  is  often  asked  which  is  the  best  kind  of  potatoes 
to  plant?  By  reference  to  the  early  records  of  the  society  we 
find  that  in  1823  the  Trustees  offered  premiums  for  the  best  po- 
tatoes raised  from  the  apple  or  green  ball,  in  the  hope  as  they 
say,  that  some  new  sort  might  be  obtained  superior  to  those 
p-enerally  cultivated.  We  well  remember  some  of  the  kinds- 
12. 
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that  received  the  premiums  in  1S25--26.  For  a  few  years  they 
were  very  productive,  and  good  for  the  table,  but  most  of  them 
became  worthless.  We  find  the  same  facts  stated  by  Timothy 
Pickering  in  the  early  Transactions  of  the  society.  He  says, 
""  that  all  good  kinds  degenerate  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  hence  the  importance  of  getting  new  kinds  from  the 
seed."  If  this  was  the  case  before  the  rot  made  its  appearance, 
we  think  it  is  emphatically  true  now.  The  experience  of  most 
persons  has  taught  them  that  the  kinds  which  they  planted  a 
few  years  ago  are  worthless  now.  We  often  hear  it  said 
an  favor  of  some  new  kind  that  they  do  not  rot ;  this  may  be 
true  for  the  past,  but  it  is  no  surety  for  the  future.  Although 
we  get  our  best  potatoes  from  the  north,  yet  when  planted  here 
they  soon  become  poor  ;  while  those  that  are  brought  from  the 
south  improve  in  quality.  From  our  observation  the  past  year 
we  know  of  no  kind  preferable  to  the  Davis  seedling.  The 
Danvers  seedling  or  Bradstreet  potato,  has  been  a  productive 
kind  ;  when  planted  early  upon  warm  land  it  is  of  middling 
quality,  but  requires  a  long  season  to  ripen  it  fully. 

The  price  of  potatoes  has  been  so  high  for  a  few  years  past 
that  they  cannot  be  profitably  raised  for  stock  ;  hence  it  is 
important  to  raise  those  good  for  the  table.  The  Carter  is  one 
of  the  best  potatoes,  when  it  can  be  grown  without  being  affec- 
ted by  rot  or  blight,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Davis  seed- 
ling. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jackson  white.  We  have 
noticed  several  pieces  of  land  the  present  season  where  these 
two  kinds  were  planted  side  by  side .;  the  vines  of  the  Davis 
■continued  green  long  after  the  others  were  killed.  We  have 
often  heard  it  remarked  that  those  potatoes  that  were  planted 
deep  did  not  rot  so  badly  as  those  that  were  near  the  surface  ,- 
but  our  own  observations  have  led  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
We  find  the  most  rot  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  it  shows 
itself  first  on  the  under  side  of  the  tuber.  Thus  it  is  with  most 
theories  about  the  potato  rot, — the  observations  of  one  year  are 
•contradicted  by  those  of  the  next.  If  there  is  any  point  settled 
about  the  rot  we  think  it  is,  that  a  dry  loose  sub-soil  is  much 
better  for  potatoes  than  a  damp  hard  one.  We  would  recom- 
mend more  attention  being  paid  to  raising  potatoes  from  the 
seed.     Some  good  instruction  upon  this  sul^ject  may  be  found  in 
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tlic  early  Transactions  of  tlic  society,  in  tUc  offers  for  premiums 
in  1826,  which  we  here  quote  : 

''In  1823  the  Trustees  offered  premiums  to  encourage  farmers 
in  Essex  to  plant  the  seeds  formed  in  the  green  balls,  in  the 
hope  that  some  new  sorts  of  potatoes  might  be  obtained,  supe- 
rior to  those  generally  cultivated  ;  and  at  the  last  exhibition — 
in  October,  18-5 — they  were  gratified  with  the  sight  and  taste 
of  several  new  sorts,  meriting  the  premiums.  But  believing 
greater  improvements  to  be  very  practicable,  they  have  re- 
newed the  premiums.  And  to  prevent  errors  and  mistakes  in 
prosecuting  experiments,  every  intended  claimant  is  desired  to 
take  notico — 

1,  That  seeing  the  seeds  in  the  same  balls  will  produce  vari- 
ous sorts  of  potatoes,  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  that 
each  young  plant  grows  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  any  other. 

2,  That  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  vines  or  stems  of  the 
plants  die,  and  the  young  potatoes  are  dug  up,  those  of  each 
plant  are  to  be  saved  by  themselves  ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  put 
each  sort  in  a  separate  paper  bag.  These  potatoes  will  be  very 
small,  perhaps  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  down  to  that  of  a 
sparrow's  egg. 

3.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  potatoes  of  each  sort,  that  is, 
the  potatoes  in  each  bag,  must  be  planted  by  themselves,  and  if 
not  in  distinct  rows,  then  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  should 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  several  sorts  in  the  same  row,  leaving 
a  space  of  about  two  feet  between  one  sort  and  another,  to 
guard  against  any  mixtures. 

4.  In  the  time  for  harvesting  them,  in  the  second  year,  the 
potatoes  if  grown  in  a  good  soil  will  be  large  enough  to  be 
boiled,  to  ascertain  their  quality.  Each  sort  must  be  tried  by 
itself.  Such  as  are  watery  or  ill-flavored  may  at  once  be  thrown 
aside,  for  the  use  of  live  stock.  Every  other  sort,  so  valuable 
as  to  be  thought  worth  cultivating,  must  be  kept  unmixed,  by 
putting  each  kind  into  a  separate  bag,  box  or  cask.     Some 
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farmers  may  think  tlie  exactness  above  proposed  and  requireld 
to  be  unnecessary.  But  let  each  recollect  that  these  experi- 
ments are  proposed,  not  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  to  obtain  sev- 
eral sorts  of  potatoes  of  superior  excellence,  to  be  imparted 
from  farmer  to  farmer  throughout  the  county  ;  of  whom  some 
may  prefer  one  improved  sort,  some  another,  for  their  own  ta- 
bles and  to  supply  their  customers  in  the  market  towns,  who 
may  have  like  preferences.  Such  exactness  in  keeping  the 
products  from  each  original  plant  is  the  more  necessary,  because 
they  may  possess  very  different  qualities  from  the  products  of 
other  plants,  which  may  have  the  same  appearance  in  size,  shape 
and  color." 

Corn.  Several  kinds  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Osborn  of  Lynn 
presented  some  of  the  King  Philip  Corn  ;  this  is  the  same  that 
h&s  been  grown  in  the  county  for  the  last  25  years,  but  having 
passed  through  the  patent  office  it  received  a  new  name.  It  is 
eight-rowed,  of  a  brownish  color,  it  ripens  early  and  is  pro- 
ductive. 

We  noticed  some  good  specimens  of  Whitman,  or  Plymouth 
county  corn  ;  this  is  of  a  smoky  white  color,  eight-rowed,  and 
very  large  kernel.  We  think  this  can  be  raised  cheaper  than 
any  other  kind  ;  it  matures  early  so  as  to  escape  the  frost,  but 
it  requires  much  drying  to  keep  it  free  from  mould.  The 
stalks  are  short  and  are  eaten  by  cattle  better  than  others,  ow- 
ing to  their  being  soft.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  it 
falls  down  so  badly  in  the  fields,  which  is  the  greatest  objec- 
tion we  have  ever  found  to  it.     It  sometimes  fails  to  vegetate. 

It  is  an  important  inquiry  to  settle,  as  to  how  much  difference 
there  is  in  nutriment  between  a  bushel  of  kernels  of  corn  which 
are  large  and  contain  much  flour  or  starch,  and  the  small  hard 
kernels  which  abound  in  volatile  oil,  which  can  be  determined 
only  by  careful  and  long  continued  experiments. 

We  noticed  some  specimens  of  the  Rhode  Island  premium 
corn  ;  this  is  much  like  the  King  Philip  in  color,  it  is  smaller, 
and  is  recommended  because  it  produces  two  and  three  ears 
upon  a  stalk. 

There  was  some  good  Dutton  or  twelve-rowed  corn  shown, 
ibut  we  prefer  the  eight-rowed.    The  cob  of  the  twelve-rowed 
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is' large  and  difficult  to  dry,  and  wc  have  always  found 'mere 
poor  cars  among  it  than  among  the  eight-rowed. 

There  were  some   samples  of  spring  wheat  exhibited  ;    that 
by  E.  G.  Berry  was  very  good. 

WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM,  Chairsian, 


LETTER   OF   N.  PAGE,   Jr.,    OX   THE    ROBLV   AS    A 
DESTROYER  OF  FRUIT. 

Friend  Secretary  :— -I  promised  to.  give  a  few  facts  in  rcla- 
tion  to  certain  persistent  fruit-thieves — the  robins,  and  as  I  can- 
not speak  very  well  of  them,  or  their  manner  of  living,  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  nothing.  Indeed  it  is  really  dangerous  for 
a  wee  bit  of  a  gardener  to  set  up  his  pretensions  to  a  claioi  to 
the  fruit  he  cultivates,  against  that  most  honored  and  aristo- 
cratic bird,  the  robin.  To  any  one  who  reads  papers,  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  or  otherwise,  it  is  evident  that  the  bird  in 
question  has  as  many  friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  possibly  most  of  its  extra  fine  qualities  are  equally  imag- 
inary. 

Many'  writers  tell  us  that,  if  we  would  protect  our  fruit  from 
insect  depredators  we  must  spare  the  birds.  That  is  excellent 
advice  if  not  too  closely  or  blindly  followed,  Th-e  robin  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  I  know  what  I  affirm,  and  have  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  Mew  England  Farmer.  I  remember  the  words 
of  a  correspondent,  "  T.  A.  S."  in  the  July  number  of  that  ex- 
cellent monthly,  and  I  make  one  or  two  extracts,  because  they 
express  somewhat  prevailing  opinions  [and  feelings  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

He  writes — "  It  is  strange  that  after  so  much  disseminatioa 
of  a  broader,  deeper  and  more  benevolent  philosophy  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  '  sweet  warblers  of  the  grove,'  that  there 
sbould  be  any  person  living  under  the  influences  of -a,- genuiiie 
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New  England  rural  home,  who  can  deliberately  advocate  the' 
destruction  of  birds,  especially  '  robin  red-breast/  "  But  in 
gpite  of  all  this  "  broader,  deeper,  and  more  benevolent  philos- 
ophy," the  robins  do  destroy  our  finest  fruits  in  quantities 
twenty  times  greater  than  would  all  the  insects  which  they 
devov/r. 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that,  "  the  robin  is  well  known  tO' 
be  the  consumer  of  a  vast  multitude  of  worms,  bug&,  beetles  and 
©urculios,  which  if  left  without  cheek  would  destroy  fruit  far 
more  valuable  than  '  cherries.' '"' 

But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  without  any  disrespect  to  the' 
writer,  that^  of  the  robin  when  living  in  our  gardens  we  do 
not  know  any  such  thing  as  he  asserts.  In  places  where  but 
few  have  been  "  spared,"  or  where  apples,  peaches,  and  plums 
are  the  only  fruits  grown,  it  may,  from  absolute  necessity,  keep 
to  its  primitive  habit  of  feeding  upon  worms,  and  sometimes- 
bugs  and  beetles. 

But  here,  "  under  the  influence  of  our  genuins  New  England; 
rural  homes,"  robins  have  become  more  enlightened  and  refined 
in  their  habits  and  tastes.  During  at  least  four  months  of  the- 
season  they  feed  almost  wholly  upon  the  best  of  our  fruits,  va- 
rying their  diet  occasionally  by  taking  a  few  earth-worms — 
those  active  and  useful  pulverizers  of  our  clay  soils.  But  from- 
the  time  the  first  strawberries  a?e  ripe  in  June,  until  the  last 
grapes  are  gathered  in  October,  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see 
our  society's  secretary  making  a  meal  of  "  bugs,  beetles  and 
eurculios  "  as  these  same  robins.  No,  they  seldom  make  such- 
a  mistake  as  to  pay  in  any  way  for  the  fruit  they  eat. 

As  facts  are  of  far  greater  value  than  mere  assertions,  I  will 
give  a  few  from  my  own  experience.  For  four  or  five  years  I 
have  cultivated  several  kinds  of  fruits  for  home  use,  and  for 
market.  I  never  would  allow  any  bird  to  be  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed on  my  premises,  and  as  there  were  many  orchard  trees 
near,  and  Kost  people  in  the  neighborhood  were  careful  not  ta 
annoy  the  "  warblers,"  I  soon  had  plenty  of  robins.  My  ac- 
count with  them  may  be  thus  rendered  :  Offsetting  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  their  first  welcome  notes  in  spring,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  seeing  them  build  their  cottage  homes,  with  the  dis- 
pleasing sight  of  their  constant  bickerings  and  ever-recurring; 
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•quarrels  among  themselves  and  neighbors,  together  with  the 
discordant  sounds  of  their  noisy  scoldings  of  evea*y  person  who 
lives  and  moves  in  the  same  garden  ;  then,  after  stating  the  un- 
important fact  of  their  eating  angle-worms,  there  is  little  more 
to  be  said  pro  or  con,  for  a  time.  About  the  middle  of  June 
we  find  them  engaged  in  the  delightful  task  of  eating  and  car- 
rying off  our  first  ripe  strawberries,  price  fjty  cents  per  quart. 
S'or  about  four  weeks  they  continue  eating  and  carrying  away 
with  a  perseverance  seldom  equalled,  and  an  appetite  never 
■Icnown  to  be  satiated.  All  over  two  acres  of  vines  they  will 
search  for  the  largest  and  best  berries,  and  s©  certain  are  they 
:to  find  them,  that  if  I  would  save  any  extra  specimens  to  ex- 
hibit, or  for  the  seed,  it  is  necessary  for  nle  te  cover  them  while 
•green.  The  robin  tax  upon  my  strawberries  is  several  times 
larger  than  my  town,  county   and  state  tax. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  grow  cherries,  although  but  for  the  robia 
nuisance,  it  would  be  very  profitable  for  me.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors who  do  try  it,  oftener  get  a  large  ameunti  of  vexation  tham 
a  mouthful  of  well-ripened  cherries.  For  three  years  I  had  a  few 
rows  of  raspberries.  By  experiments  I  found  that  if  they  were 
left  a  day  without  watching,  the  robins  would  take  from  eight 
to  .tweke  boxes  out  of  twenty-four,  and  a  larger  proportion  whea 
there  were  fewer  berries,  I  charge  the  robin  with  stealing 
from  me  two  or  three  dollars  per  day  through  the  raspberry 
season.  For  three  years  I  could  not  get  four  boxes  of  ripe 
gooseberries.  Frcm  the  same  bushes  I  now  get  a  bushel  and  a 
half  by  picking  them  while  green. 

The  robins  force  me  to  gather  all  my  currants  before  fully 
•ripe  ;  but  earlier  than  I  can  gather  them,  they  lay  a  tax  upon 
them  of  about  twenty  per  cent.,  and  they  never  have  failed  yet 
to  collect  the  amount  in  full.  One  would  think  I  might  be 
allowed  a  dish  of  plain  white  currants,  fresh  from  the  bushes 
every  day  for  a  month.  But  no — there  are  a  dozen  nests  of 
thieves  near,  and  word  comes  from  all  directions  that  I  must 
not  interfere.  If  they  had  half  the  musical  talent  of  the  merry 
bobolink,  we  might  hear  them  singing  every  day^  "  Free  plun- 
der and  robins'  rights,"  and  "  He's  a  fool  who  thinks  to  keep 
his  fruits  without  powder,  shot  and  gun  !"  I  do  not  cultivate 
-blackberxies,  but  last  season  I  saw  an  otherwise  respectable 
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nursaryman,  endeavoring  to  cheat  the  robins  of  their  dues  hj( 
tying-  millinet  over  his  best  clusters. 

The  same  man  accused  them  of  stealing  his  pears  and  leav- 
ing only  the  cores  upon  one  of  his  trees.  But  I  believe  they  have 
never  taken  even  a  Rostiezer  from  me.  I  have  several  grape  vines- 
somewhat  exposed,  and  whenever  a  berry  begins  to  ripen  some 
robin's  thievish  beak  is  in  it  directly.  The  truth  is,  the  domes- 
ticated robin  is  not  an  insectiverous  bird,  but  fruit-iv erons.  In 
addition  to  the  fruits  that  I  have  named,  it  devours  all  kinds 
of  wild  fruits  from  a  blue-berry  to  a  black  cherry,  and  after 
that  it  will  eat  all  the  berries  from  the  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  in  the  garden. 

It  may  be  said  that-  we  can  protect  our  fruit  from  robins 
without  killing,  them,  but  I  know  af  no  effectual  method.     I 
have  saved  some  grapes  by  spreading  nets  over  some  of  the 
vines,  but  I  cannot  cover  them  all,  nor  is  it  entirely  practicable 
for  me  to  koep  three  or  four  acres  of  other  vines  covered  with', 
nets  all  summei\     The  talk  of  frightening  away  robins  when-, 
they   are  very  numerous,  is  mere  nonsense.     Make    ever  so 
threatening  show  of  tin,  or  glass,  or  wind-mills,  or  old  clothes, 
and  wait  the  result.     After  one  day  the  robins  won't  scare.     A 
few  years  ago  one  of  our  worthy  fruit  growers,  with  ready  tact 
for  expedients,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  placing  a  stuffed  owl  in  his 
garden.    He  posted  his  guard  with  full  confidence  that  a  wide  . 
circle   would   be  protected.     Soon  after  a  shrewd  old  robin., 
was  discovered  perched  upon,  the  very  top,  of  the  owl's  head  ; , 
the  two  great  awful  eyes  of  the  terrible  bird  staring  from  un-; 
der.     Our  friend  m.ust  of  necessity  submit  to  this  mortifying 
defeat,   but   he   did  not  hear  the  last  of  it  for  some  days. 
We  may  burn  crackers,  explode  torpedoes,  or  fire  guns,  and  all 
will  be  of  no  avail.     If  we  shoot  one  robin  the  others  may  fly 
away,  but  they  will  ba  back  in  a  minute  vociferously  shouting 
something   which  sounds  very  like  "ain't  dead!  ain't  dead! 
ain't  dead  yet !"  and  soon  be  devouring  our  fruit  with  a  vora- 
city perfectly  astonishing. 

Give  to  the  robin  the  grass  farm  and  the  apple  orchard,  but 
hoio  shall  we  keep  them  out  of  our  fruit  garden  ?  Perhaps  the 
best  method  may  be  for  the  owner  to  prevent  them  from  build- 
lag. nests  in  his  garden,  and  to.  shoot,  early  in  spring,  those  that 
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continually  visit  it  from  the  neighborhood.  By  waiting  until 
the  fruit  is  ripe  he  must  kill  three  or  four  times  as  many,  old 
and  young.  By  a  law  of  the  state  there  is  a  penalty  of  one 
dollar  for  each  robin  killed  after  the  first  of  March  till  Septem- 
ber. Probably  that  could  not  be  enforced  upon  a  man,  who 
shoots  robins  only  on  his  own  grounds  while  destroying  fruit  ; 
but  it  is  more  humane  to  kill  a  less  number  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son and  before  any  unfledged  ones  would  be  left  in  the  nests  to 
perish,  and  pay  the  penalty,  if  any  justice  should  be  so  unjust" 
as  to  require  it.  The  law  which  provides,  that  every  person 
shooting  at,  or  killing  birds  "  upon  land  not  owned  or  occupied 
by  himself,  without  license  fronj  the  owner  or  occupant  thereof, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  "  ten  dollars  in  addition  to  actual  dam- 
ages, is  not  too  severe. 

The  moral  law  against  the  wanton  and  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  any  bird  or  other  living  thing,  has  far  greater  penalties. 
The  hardness  of  heart  that  for  mere  sport  or  pastime  would 
permit  one  to  take  the  life  of  any  living  creature,  is  despicable, 
a  serious  misfortune  to  its  possessor  as  well  as  to  the  community. 
Although  a  man  may  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  kill  robins, 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  favor,  or  allow  of,  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  other  birds.  Nor  would  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  any  strength  of  moral  feeling  or  human  sensibilities, 
permit  his  children  or  others,  wantonly  and  needlessly  to  de- 
stroy robins.  But  it  can  hardly  be  proper  or  right  for  us  to 
perndt  comparatively  useless  birds  or  'animals  to  waste  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  soil,  to  such  an  extent  as  robins  do  our 
fruit.  We  should  also  be  reasonable  and  not  too  partial  in  the 
protection  we  give.  My  neighbor,  who  will  at  any  time  kill  a 
chicken  for  thirty  cents'  worth  of  meat,  ought  not  to  object  to 
my  shooting  a  robin  to  save  three  dollars'  worth  of  fruit.  He 
may  choose  to  feed  upon  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  lambs, 
calves  and  bullocks, — every  domestic  fowl  or  animal  that  he 
has  taught  to  expect  and  depend  upon  his  protection, — but 
I  prefer  that  when  practicable  my  food  should  be  mostly  bread 
Siudfres/i  home  grown  fruits.  And  if  he  can  kill  a  happy,  play- 
ful, innocent  and  affectionate  lamb,  without  injury  to  his  moral 
nature,  how  can  it  be  so  very  wrong  for  me  to  shoot  a  pestifcyn 
ous  robin  ? 

13 
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In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  although  the  robin  does  muck 
harm,  and  little  good,  to  the  fruit-grower,  the  very  reverse  is 
true  of  most  other  birds.  Let  wrens,  sparrows,  bobolinks  and 
all  the  swallow  family  be  especially  protected.  If  some  person 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  habits  of  these  birds, 
could  be  induced  to  publish  some  short,  plain  and  practical 
directions  how  we  can  best  aid  in  increasing  their  numbers,  and 
how  we  can  induce  them  to  stay  near  our  houses,  he  would  de- 
serve and  obtain  the  thanks  of  the  whole  community.  Will 
not  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  offer  a  premium  for  such  an 
€ssay  ? 

Danversport,  September,  1858. 


CARRIAGES. 

The  Committee  on  Carriages  report : — 

That  a  four-wheeled  chaise,  the  only  one  exhibited,  was  man- 
ufactured by  Nichols  &  Thomas  of  West  Newbury  :  they  award 
them  the  premimum  of  $10.00. 

No  carryall  or  two-wheeled  chaise  was  exhibited. 

A  very  substantial  and  well  finished  ox-wagon,  by  Amos 
Brown  of  Danvers,  was  the  only  one  offered.  They  award  him 
the  premium  of  $10.00. 

No  other  carriages  were  offered  for  which  the  committee 
were  authorized  to  award  premiums.  Four  covered  wagons 
were  exhibited  ;  the  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $5  to 
D.  Bradbury  of  Wenham,  for  the  best  covered  wagon.  Four  open 
business  wagons  were  also  on  exhibition  •  they  appeared  like 
substantial  articles  and  well  made.  A  small  wagon,  to  be 
drawn  by  hand,  was  exhibited  by  William  C.  Cook  of  Dan- 
vers, the  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $2.00  to  Mr. 
Cook  for  his  skill  in  its  construction. 

PATTEN  SARGENT,  Chairman. 
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CLOTH   AND    HOSIERY, 

The  Committee  on  Cloth  and  Hosiery  have  attended  to  their 
duty,  and  make  the  following  report : — 

In  the  department  of  woolen  goods  the  exhibition  was  not 
so  full  as  usual ;  the  only  goods  exhibited  were  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  N.  H.  Horton  &  Co.,  Brookdale,  South 
Danvers.    The  committee  have  awarded — 
To  N.  H.  Horton  &  Co.,  South  Danvers,  woolen  goods, 

1st  premium,  $5.00 

N.  H.  Horton  &  Co.,  do.,  Rob  Roy  checks,  gratuity,  2  00 

Mrs.  R.  Jacobs,  South  Danvers,  4prs  woolen  hose,  ist  pre.  2  00 
Jane  H.  Dole,  Newbury,  4  pairs  woolen  hose,  2d  pre.  1  00 

Mrs.  Taylor,  South  Danvers,  a  lady  72  years  of  age, 

4  pairs  men's  half  hose,  premium,  1  00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  a  lady  86  years  of  age,  cotton 

hose,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mary  R.  Kimball,  Salem,  silk  hose,  gratuity,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor,  So.  Danvers,  4  pairs  mittens,  gratuity,       50 
Jane  H.  Dole,  Newbury,  worsted  sleeves  and  scarfs,  "         1  00 

AMOS  MERRILL,    ) 

SAM'L  G.  JONES,  }    Committee. 

FRANCIS  SCOTT,  ) 


CARPETINGS,  RUGS  AND  COUNTERPANES. 

The  Committee  regret  to  say  that  the  display  of  Carpet- 
ings  was  very  small.  Two  pieces  only  being  exhibted,  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Tapley,  to  whom  the  committee  award  a  gratuity  of  two 
dollars. 

The  display  of  hearth  rugs  and  braided  mats  of  home  manu- 
facture was  large  and  good.  The  first  premium  of  $3.00  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Woodbury  of  Beverly,  for  two 
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■wrought  hear  til  rugs  ;  and  the  second  premium  of  $2.00  to 
Mrs.  L.  S,  Preston  of  Danvers,  for  braided  mats. 

G-ratuities  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
To  Mrs.  Sally  P.  Wheeler,  South  Danvers,  for  a  very 

handsome  rug,  $2  00 
Mrs.  Sally  Choate,  Rockport,  82  years  of  age,  for  a  very 

fine  braid  mat,  1  00 

Mrs.  Roxanna  L.  Trask,  Danversport,  for  braid  mat,  2  00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Caswell,  Wenham,  for  braid  mat,  1  00 

Mrs.  Amos  F.  Hobbs,  Wenham,  for  two  braid  mats,  2  00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Pedrick,  Danvers,  for  mat,  1  00 

Mary  A.  Ross,  Danvers,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Clark,  South  Danvers,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Osborn,  Salem,  mat,  60 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Woodbury,  Hamilton,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  Dodge,  Beverly,  80  years  of  age,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  Nancy  Friend,  Beverly,  85  years  of  age,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Batchelder,  Danvers,  mat,  50 

Lucy  F.  Ross,  Danversport,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  Phebe  Whittredge,  Rockport,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  Hitchings,  Beverly,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lackey,  Marblehead,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Hale,  Rockport,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  M.  H.  S.  Page,  Danversport,  rug,  1  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Southwick,  South  Danvers,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Lydia  Groce,  Beverly,  mats,                 •  50 

Mrs.  Stephen  Fernald,  South  Danvers,  mats,  50 

Lydia  J.  Walcott,  Danvers,  mats,  50 

Mrs.  S.  Felton,  Danvers,  mats,  50 

There  was  a  large  display  of  counterpanes  and  quilts — many 
of  them  very  beautiful  and  evincing  much  skill  and  taste  as 
well  as  industry  on  the  part  of  the  fair  contributors.  The 
committee  take  great  pleasure  in  awarding  to  Mrs.'  Lydia 
Stone  of  Salem,  the  first  premium  of  $4.00  for  an  elegant  coun- 
terpane containing  (4,090)  four  thousand  and  ninety  pieces  of 
silk,  satin  and  velvet  materials.  And  the  second  premium  of 
>f  2.00  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Morrill  of  Lawrence,  for  counterpane 
•composed  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pieces  of  silk,  and 
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made  in  six  weeks  by  the  lady  who  is  52  years  of  age.  They 
also  award  to  Mrs.  Sophronia  P.  Baxter  of  South  Danvers,  for 
a  counterpane  composed  of  thirty-two  hundred  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  silk — ^^including  a  piece  from  a  dress  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Washington — a  gratuity  of  $2.00 

To  Mrs.  L.  S.  Preston,  Danvers,  two  quilts,  $1  00 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Putnam,  Danvers,  quilts,  50 
Mrs.  Mchitablc  Trask,  South  Danvers,  knit  quilt  made 

in  her  81st  year,  1  00 
Mrs.  C.  Kimball,  Salem,  aged  74,  for  a  counterpane  con- 
taining 5447  pieces,  1  00 
Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Hutchinson,  Danvers  Centre,  quilt,  50 
Mrs.  Mary  Page,  Danvers,  knit  quilt,  1  00 
Mrs.  Susan  H.  Payson,  Eowley,  white  quilt,  knit  in  shells 

and  sewed  together,  composed  of  975  shells,  1  00 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Kimball,  Andover,  white  knit  shell 

quilt,  made  in  her  87th  year,  1  00 

Edith  K.  Smith,  Beverly,  patch-work  quilt,  2220  pieces,  1  00 

Ellen  M.  Rundlett,  Newburyport,  quilt,  50 

Mrs.  Alvin  Smith,  Hamilton,  quilt,  50 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Nelson,  West  Newbury,  patch-work  quilt, 

1300  pieces,  1  00 

Mary  C.  Very,  Salem,  quilt,  50 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hardy,  Groveland,  quilt,  50 
Mrs.  Lydia  Ordway,  Newburyport,  72    years  of  age, 

patch  quilt,  1043  pieces,  1  00 

Miss  Mary  Poland,  Hamilton,  quilt,  50 
Abby  Glidden,  Danvers,  6  years  of  age,  handsome  patch 

quilt,  50 

AUGUSTUS  J.  ARCHER,  Chairman. 
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ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee  on  articles  raanufactnred  from  Leather,  re^ 
port  as  follows,  viz  : — 
For  the  best  pair  of  men's  thick  boots,  to  Wellington  & 

Perkins  of  Ipswich,  $3  OO 

Second  best  do.  to  S.  W.  Perkins  of  Groveland,  2  00 

W.  H.  Balch.  Groveland,  for  best  pair  men's  calf  boots,  4  00 
Second  best  do.  to  Wellington  &  Perkins,  Ipswich,  2  00 

Procter  S.  D  winels,  Rowley,  best  pair  men's  thick  brogans,  2  OO' 
Stickney  &  Co.,  Groveland,  for  best  pair  calfskin  shoes,  2  00 
A.  J.  Huntress,  Groveland,  best  pair  ladies'  calf  shoes,       2  00 

The  following  gratuities  have  been  awarded  by  the  commit- 
tee : — 

To  D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney,  Groveland,  ladies'  calf  boots,  1  00 
Joel  Putnam,  Danvers,  thick  brogans,  2  00 

Savary  &  Co.,  Groveland,  women's  Dutch  boots,  1  00 

R.  H.  Page,  Groveland,  women's  Dutch  boots,  1  OO 

William  Black,  Danvers,  colored  skins  and  bindings,  2  OO 

Richardson  &  Coolidge,  Danvers,  polished  grain  leather,  1  00 
Henry  Fowler  and  Joseph  Merrill,  Danvers,  curried  calf 

skins  in  the  hair,  2  00 

Procter  S.  Dwinels,  Rowley,  extra  sized  thick  brogan, 

nailed  bottom,  1  00 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  for  the  Committee. 


FANCY  ARTICLES. 


"The  Committee  on  Fancy  Articles  and  all  those  contributions 
which  do  not  come  regularly  under  the  charge  of  other  com- 
mittees, are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  report  that  the  exhibi- 
tion ia  their  department  was,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  pre=^ 
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yIous  years.  Your  committee  have,  however,  to  regret  that 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  articles  presented  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  rival  claimants 
they  may,  in  instances,  have  failed  to  do  strict  justice  to  all  the 
contributors.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  greater  difficulty  of 
deciding  in  matters  of  taste  than  in  those  of  mere  utility.  It  has 
become  proverbial  that  "  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste," 
while  in  works  of  utility  the  benefits  are  more  easily  weighed 
and  more  accurately  measured. 

The  committee  would  by  no  means,  in  thus  speaking,  convey 
the  impression  that  these  beautiful  products,  the  handicraft  of 
our  fair  sisterhood  and  those  which  display  the  taste  and  skill 
of  the  ingenious  artisan,  are  without  utility  even  in  a  higher 
sense  than  we  apply  the  word  to  mechanical  industry.  Nature 
in  all  her  works  sets  man  the  example  of  grace  and  beauty 
joined  with  utility  in  the  objects  of  her  creation  and  care. 
Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  what  may  be  to 
the  youth  a  toy,  becomes  in  manhood  the  elucidation  of  a  philo- 
sophical problem.  It  was  a  boy's  kite  which  served  to  identify 
lightning  with  electricity,  and  which  first  carried  the  string  that 
carried  the  cord  that  carried  the  rope  that  carried  the  cable, 
that  was  the  means  of  spanning  the  roaring  Niagara  with  that 
wonder  of  the  age,  the  Suspension  bridge.  In  like  manner 
how  many  principles  in  electricity,  physiology,  astronomy  and 
optics  have  thus  been  familiarly  illustrated.  But  in  our  exhi- 
bition we  have  a  utility  of  higher  application  than  to  the  merely 
intellectual  faculty  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  ministers  to  the 
social  feelings,  the  gentler  affections  of  the  heart  and  the  do- 
mestic virtues. 

We  alluded  to  the  great  number  of  articles  presented  on 
which  the  judgment  of  the  committee  was  to  be  pronounced. 
The  whole  number  was  over  150,  quite  loo  many,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, of  which  to  compare  the  distinctive  merits  in  a  few 
short  hours.  It  is  also  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  other 
■departments  of  industrial  labor.  One  of  the  committee  had 
•only  half  a  dozen  articles  to  examine  and  its  work  was  done. 
In  view  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  labor,  the  committee 
liave  some  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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Trustees,  to  whicli  tlieir  attention  is  respectfully  asked  before 
framing  the  programme  for  the  next  exhibition. 

We  would,  as  a  first  suggestion,  recommend  that  most  arti- 
cles on  which  premiums  are  awarded  should  be  transferred  to 
another  committee,  leaving  to  this  committee  a  limited  sum  for 
gratuities. 

These  articles  are  horse-shoes,  hats,  combs,  bonnets,  embroi- 
dery and  the  best  article  of  skill  and  ingenuity  by  a  child  un- 
der ten  years  of  age.  Now,  it  happened  that  there  were  only 
two  specimens  of  horse  shoes  exhibited  in  the  hall,  and  one  of 
those  was  oifered  by  one  of  the  committee,  who  retired  to  ena- 
bles his  colleagues  to  make  their  decision  unembarrassed  by  his 
presence.  Another  specimen  was  afterwards  found  in  another 
department,  its  owner  rightly  regarding  his  manufacture  as  any 
thing  but  a  fancy  article. 

Of  hats,  there  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  hall  those  worn 
by  the  committee  ;  and  of  combs,  such  as  were  on  the  heads  of 
the  lady  visitors.  There  was  but  one  exhibitor  of  bonnets,  and 
of  embroideries  a  few  good  specimens.  Here  the  ludicrous 
spectacle  was  presented  of  half  a  dozen  men,  who  had  just 
given  their  judgment  on  horse  shoes,  puzzling  their  brains  in 
unavailing  efforts  to  decide  the  relative  merits  of  beautiful  em- 
broidery. They  were  only  relieved  from  their  perplexity  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  several  ladies,  who  kindly  settled  the  mat- 
ter by  a  prompt  decision  in  favor  of  the  successful  competitor. 

Should  the  foregoing  suggestion  meet  with  favor  there  would 
still  remain  more  labor  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  other  com- 
mittee. A  further  division  might  be  made  by  assigning  such 
works  of  art  as  usually  form  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this 
department,  to  a  separate  committee.  These  would  consist  not 
only  of  paintings,  crayon  and  other  drawings,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, (of  which  one  most  exquisite  specimen  was  in  this  ex- 
hibition), but  sea  mosses  and  flowers,  feather  work,  ornamental 
hair  work  and  other  similar  displays  of  taste  and  artistic  ex- 
cellence. 

Were  this  division  made,  there  would  still  be  ample  work 
for  the  committee  to  decide  on  the  relative  skill  displayed  in 
crochet  work,  lamp  mats,  embroidery,  lace  work,  fancy  slip- 
pers and  such  other  fancy   or  utilitarian  articles  as  may  be 
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efiered,  together  with  the  whole  host  of  tidies.  Indeed,  the 
last  named  family  is  so  numerous  that  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  organize  a  special  committee  of  tidy-men. 

A  source  of  embarrassment  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  small 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  gratuities.  In  view 
of  the  attractiveness  of  this  part  of  the  exhibition  by  which  a 
handsome  revenue  is  brought  to  the  society's  treasury,  it  seems 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  greater  liberality  would  not 
only  more  adequately  reward  the  contributors  but  be  of  abso- 
lute benefit  to  the  income  by  rendering  the  exhibition  still  more 
attractive  to  visitors  and  thus  have  a  more  than  self-sustaining 
effect. 

C.  A.  Carlton,  Danvers,  bonnets,  2d  premium,  $3  00 

Lizzie  W.  Tapley,  Danvers,  child's  work,  under  12  years, 

premium,  2  00 

Frances  A.  "Woodbury,  Danvers,  crewel  work  and  pic- 
tures, gratuity,  8  00' 
Eliza  W.  Jacobs,  South  Danvers,  oil  painting,  gratuity,  4  00 
^m.  A.  Howard,  Salem,  pebbled-top  table,  gratuity,  3  00 
Mary  D.  Richards,  shell  work  and  frame,  2  00 
Mrs.  Edward  Hodges,  Salem,  chenille  mat,  gratuity,  2  00 
Addie  Scott,  Salem,  arranged  mosses,  gratuity,  2  00" 
Mary  Watson,  Salem,     "            "              "                           1  GO'' 

Hiram  Andrews,  Danvers,  checker-board  ;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Pres- 
ton, Danvers,  crochet  work,  <fcc.:  R.  P.  Shattuck,  Lynn,  pen- 
manship ;  Lizzie  P.  Nelson,  Rowley,  hair  work  ;  E.  S.  S.  Edg- 
erly,  Lynn,  hair  work,  gratuity  $2.00  each. 
Eliza  S.  Dame,  Hamilton,  hair  work,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  Howe,  Danvers,  embroidery  work,  gratuity,  1  50^ 

Mrs.  Henry  Cummings,  Gloucester,  embroidery  work  ;  Fran- 
ces Young,  Rowley,  do.;  Mrs.  0.  A.  Cross,  Danvers,  do.;  Susan 
Smith,  Ipswich,  crayon  drawing  ;  Emily  P.  Fellows,  Danvers, 
do.,  gratuity  81.00  each. 

Lucy  D.  Berry,  Middleton,  crayon  drawing  ;  Alice  M.  Put- 
nam, Danvers,  do.;  Mrs.  Henry  Cummings,  Gloucester,  shell 
work  ;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Trask,  Danvers,  do.;  MissM.  F.  Demsejjdo.,. 
do.,  gratuity  50  cents  each. 
Miss  Merriam  E.  Smith,  Danvers,  lamp  mat  and  wax 

flowers,  gratuity,  1  5Qv 

14 
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Miss  Merriam  E.  Smith,  Danvers,  worsted  work  ;  Miss  Sa^ 
rail  E.  Perley,  do.,  sofa  pillow,  gratuity  $1.00  each. 
Mrs.  "Wm.  Ferson,  Gloucester,  stitched  hdkfs.,  gratuity,     1  50 

Susan  E.  Perley,  Danvers.  crewel  work,  etc.;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Cressey,  South  Danvers,  cone  frame,  etc.;  Mary  W.  Putnam, 
Danvers,  oriental  painting  ;  Mrs.  L.  Putnam,  do.,  two  pictures, 
in  water  colors  ;  Mary  P.  Chaplin,  do.,  tidy,  gratuity  $1.00 
each. 

Nancy  B.  Fellows,  Danvers,  tidy;  Caroline  C.  Peabody, 
Topsfield,  tidy  ;  Augusta  Lamson,  Beverly,  tidy  ;  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Swasey,  Beverly,  tidy  ;  Mary  F.  Porter,  Danvers,  tidy  ;  Julia 
S.  Cross,  Danvers,  tidy  ;  S.  L.  Hildreth,  South  Danvers,  -tidy, 
a  gratuity  of  50  cents  each  ;  James  Powers,  South  Danvers, 
penmanship,  gratuity,  $1.00  ;  Caroline  E.  Weston,  Danvers, 
map  drawing  ;  Sarah  Kelley,  do.  do.;  A.  M.  Smart,  do.  do.; 
John  W.  Inman,  do.  do.;  Mrs.  Joel  R.  Peabody,  Topsfield,  lamp 
mat ;  Etta  M.  Story,  Danvers,  do.;  Mary  F.  Barr,  Danvers, 
ottoman  cover  ;  Emma  G.  Shaw,  Danvers,  Grecian  painting  ; 
Hannah  R.  Pope,  Danvers,  pictures  in  water  colors  ;  Sarah  E. 
Putnam,  do.  do.  do.,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents  each. 
David  Styles,  Jr.,  Middleton,  horse  shoes,  1st  premium,  o  00 
J.  Kimball,  Boxford,  do.,  2d  premium,  3  00 

Samuel  Church,  Salem,  do.,  gratuity,  2  GO 

FITCH  POOLE,  ChairmaNo 
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The  Confiinittee  on  the  Dairy,  having  inspected  the  numerous 
specimens  of  Butter  offered  for  premium,  award  as  follows, 
viz  : — 

To  Sarah  Holt,  Andover,  the  first  premium,  $12  00 

■S.  L.  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,  second  premium,  11  00 


10  00 

9  GO 

8  00 

7  00 

$10  00 

S  00 

6  00 

4  00 
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J;  Albert.  Day,  West  Boxford,  third  premium, 
Jacob  P.  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  fourth  premium, 
Carrie  M.  Moultou,  West  Newbury,  iifth  premium, 
Ezra  Batchelder,  Topslield,  sixth  premium, 

On  Cheese  the  coramitte  award  as  follows  : — 
To  Mrs.  Paul  Titcomb, .  Byfield,  first  premium, 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Noyes,  West  Newbury,  2d  prem. 
Harriet  D.  Sawyer,  West  Newbury,  3d  prem. 
William  Marshall,  Essex,  4th  prem. 

Notwithstanding  we  do  not  find  the  articles  of  bread  and 
honey  enumerated  among  those  for  which  we  are  allowed  to 
award  premiums,  yet  falling  as  they  so  obviously  do  into  the 
same  category  with  butter  and  cheese,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing gratuities,  viz  : — 
To  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  for  a  loaf  of  potato  and 

rye  bread,  $1  00> 

Charlotte  J.  Hines,  Beverly,  aged  16  years,  for  a  loaf  of 

wheat  and  Indian  bread,  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  loaf  of  rye  and  Indian  bread,  1  00 
Sarah  E.  Bray,  Newbury,  aged  7  years  and  6  months,  for 

a  loaf  of  bread,  1  00 

Mrs.  Ira  Story  and  C.  A.  Ileed,Dauversport,  for  a  speci- 
men of  cake  and  pie,  1  00 
Mrs.  Mary  N.  Batchelder,  Salem,  for  a  loaf  of  Graham 

bread  and  a  loaf  of  flour  bread,  1  00 

E.  R.  Reed,  Danversport,  for  a  pie,  50 

G.  H.  Wise,  Salem,  for  ten  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy 

cake  and  a  variety  of  rich  confectionery,  3  00: 

Levi  Fish,  Danvers,  for  a  specimen  of  honey,  1  00- 

Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers,  for  specimens  of  honey,  1  00 

A.  F.  Bosson,  Salem,  for  a  specimen  of  honey,  1  00 

DAVID  CEO  ATE,  Y 

JOHN  SMITH, 

DANIEL  RICHARDS,  (  ^ 

JOHN  DAY,  Jr.,  f  Committee, 

WM.  C.  BARTON, 

ELIJAH  C.  LUMMUS,  I 
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SARAH  HOLT'S  JSTATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  fifteen  pounds  of  September  Butter. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans 
well  scalded,  and  allowed  to  stand  tliirty-six  hours  in  a  cool 
cellar,  when  it  is  skimmed  into  stone  pots  and  stirrred  twice  a 
day.  I  churn  twice  a  week.  The  butter  is  then  washed  with 
cold  water  and  salted  with  rock  salt,  one  ounce  to  a  pound  ;  it 
is  then  set  in  a  cool  place  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  when  it  is 
■well  worked  over.  The  next  morning  it  is  worked  over  again, 
and  then  made  into  balls  for  the  market  without  any  ornament 
or  coloring. 

Andover,  Sept.  28,  1858. 


SARAH  L.  RIDGWAY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  fifteen  pounds  of  September 
Butter,  made  by  the  following  process  : 

The  milk  was  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  shelves  in  a  well  ventilated  cellar  thirty-six  hours,  when  it 
Y^as  skimmed  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred  as  often  as  more 
cream  was  added  to  it ;  churned  once  in  about  three  days  ; 
the  butter  was  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water,  and  salted  to 
the  taste  with  rock  salt,  and  left  in  the  cellar  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  when  it  was  well  worked  with  the  hands  and  made  into 
balls  as  presented. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  27,  1858. 


J.  ALBERT  DAY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  a  box  of  September  Butter. 

Process  op  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  set  in  a  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  stands  from 
3&  to  48  hours,  according  to  the  weather,  but  the  cream  is  not 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  milk  after  the  milk  becomes  sour  ;  fthis 
•butter  is  made  from  the  milk  of  fourteen  cows).    I  churn  every 
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'Other  day.  The  butter-milk  is  worked  out  by  hand  ;  salted  to 
the  taste  with  the  best  of  rock  salt.  Saltiug  butter  by  weight 
does  not  make  butter  equally  salt,  as  there  is  a  difference  ia 
rjhe  strength  of  salt. 

Boxford,  Sept.  28,  1858. 


CARRIE   M.   MOUI.TON'S    STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  pot  of  September  paper. 

Peocess  of  Making.— The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans. an^ 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose  ;  and  allowed 
to  stand  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the 
weather.  The  cream  was  put  in  tin  pails,  stirred  daily,  and 
churned  once  a  week.  The  butter  was  slightly  worked  with 
the  hands  when  taken, from  the  churn  to  free  it  from  butter- 
milk, and  salted  with  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the  pound. 
Then  left  in  a  cool  place  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  it 
,is  again  thoroughly  worked  and  stamped  for  market. 

•West  Newbury,  Sept.  28,  .1858. 


JACOB  GOODALE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  three  boxes  of  Butter  containing  eighteen 
pounds,  made  in  September.  The  milk  is  strained  in  tin  pans 
about  half  full  and  set  in  a  cool  cellar.  The  milk  is  skimmed 
when  sour  and  put  into  tin  pails  till  ready  to  churn.  The 
chum  used  is  a  barrel  churn  with  floats  inside.  When  the  but- 
ter is  taken  from  the  churn,  the  butter-milk  is  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  the  butter  salted  to  suit  the  taste.  After 
standing  twenty-four  hours  it  is  worked  over  the  second  time. 

South  Danvers,  Sept.  29,  1858. 


EZRA  BATCHELDER'S   STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  sixteen  pounds  of  September' butter. 
.Peocess  op  Making.— The  milk  is  strained  into  .tin  ipans 
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and  set  in  a  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,,  and  stands  from 
thirty-six   to   forty-eight  hours,    according    to  the    weather. 
Churn  once  a  week.     The  butter-milk  is  worked  out  by  hand, 
and  salted  to  the  taste. 
Topsfield,  Sept.  29,,  1858. 


MRS.  PAUL  TITCOMB'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  three  new  milk  Cheeses,  made  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  consequently  are  not  so  thoroughly  dry  as  those 
made  in  the  middle  of  June. 

My  method  of  making  is  as  follows.  Strain  the  evening, 
milk,  add  rennet  of  suf5.cient  strength  to  form  a  curd  in  thirty 
minutes,  but  avoid  breaking  it  until  it  has.  stood  one  hour  ;  theH; 
place  it  to  drain  until  morning  ;  repeat  this  process  with  the- 
morning  milk,  then  scald  the  curds  with  whey,  drain  thorough-- 
ly,  chop  fine,  salt,  and  press  twenty-four  hours. 

Byfield,  Sept.  28,  1858. 


MRS.  STEPHEN  E.  NOYES'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  examination  more  than  fifty  weight  of 
Cheese,  made  in  the  month  of  July,  being  a  sample  of  some 
sixty  cheeses  that  I  have  made  the  present  season  in  the  follow-, 
ing  manner. 

At  night  the  milk  was  strained  into  a  tub,  to  which  the  ren-. 
net  was  added — the  definite  quantity  of  which  I  will  not  state, 
as  it  greatly  depends  upon  the  quality  which  brings  it  to  a  curd. 

The  morning's  milk  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the . 
curds  are  kept  separate  until  the  time  of  scalding,  when  they 
are  put  together  ;  afterwards  it  is  chopped  fine,  and  salted  with 
about  eight  ounces  of  salt  to  twenty  pounds  of  cheese.  It  is. 
then  pressed  twenty-four  hours,  afterwards  ,  put  in  a  safe  and 
turned  and  rubbed  every  day. 

"W^est  Newbury,  Sept.  28,  1858. 
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HARRIET   D.   SAWYER'S   STATEMENT. 

1  enter  for  premium  four  new  milk  Cheeses,  weighing  fifty- 
three  pounds.  Each  cheese  contains  the  milk  of  two  days^ 
The  evening  milk  is  strained  into  a  tub  and  rennet  added  im- 
mediately. The  rennet  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  form 
the  curd  in  thirty  minutes,  and  should  not  be  broken  up  under 
one  hour  XDr  more.  After  being  carefully  broken,  it  is  dipped 
off  and  left  to  drain  until  morning.  The  same  process  is  re- 
peated with  the  morning's  milk.  After  that  is  broken  the  eve- 
ning's curd  is  skimmed  into  it.  The  whole  is  then  scalded  with 
whey  dipped  from  it,  then  thoroughly  drain,  chcp  fine,  salt,  and 
press  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  with  Liverpool  salt,  one  tabl« 
spoonful  to  a  pail  of  milk.  The  cheeses  are  then  dried  in  a 
dark  room,  turned  and  rubbed  daily.  Late  in  the  fall  they  are 
removed  to  a  cool  cellar,  [:acked  in  strav/  and  occasionally 
rubbed  and  repacked.  Two  of  these  cheeses  are  sage.  The 
night  previous  to  making  them  I  pound  the  S£,ge  and  soak  it  in 
milk  until  morning.  I  then  strain  the  liquor  into  the  milk  just 
before  I  put  the  rennet  in.  I  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  quan- 
tity, varying  it  as  to  the  size  of  the  cheese. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  28,  1858. 


WILLIAM  MARSHALL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  68  pounds  of  Cheese,  as  a  specimen 
of  1139  pounds  made  from  the  milk  of  9  cOv*s,  in  67  days,  com- 
mencing June  29th  and  ending  Sept.  3d.  The  milk  is  set  im- 
mediately after  it  is  taken  from  the  cows,  with  rennet  previ- 
ously prepared,  in  proportion  of  half  a  teacupful  to  12  gallons 
of  milk.  In  about  thirty  minutes  the  curd  is  formed,  when  it 
is  broken  up,  separated  from  the  whey,  and  left  to  drain  until 
morning.  It  is  then  sliced,  the  morning's  milk  strained  upon 
it,  and  the  process  of  the  evening  repeated.  After  draining 
four  or  five  hours  it  is  ground  and  salted  rith  six  ounces  of 
salt  to  seventeen  pounds  of  cheese. 

Essex,  Sept.  -29,  1858. 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE    OF    CROPS  AS   FOOD   FOR: 

CATTLE. 

No  experiments  or  tests  illustrating  this  subject  have  beeu' 
submitted  for  premium,  and  the  committee  regret  that  it  is  so, 
having  earnestly  hoped  that  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  alL 
concerned  itMuj  such  experiments  v/ould  be  made  and  thereby 
much  light  thrown  upon  the  question,  and  each  article  of  fod- 
d-er  have  its  appropriate  value  in  the  feeding  of  stock  perma- 
nently established  as  far  as  possible.  Scientific  men  have  ex- 
perimented carefully  upon  this  question,  though  perhaps  none- 
in  our  own  country,  and  we  believe  few  farmers  fail  to  satisfy 
their  minds- to  some  extent  in  regard  to  it,  but  such  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  subjects  of  the  experiments,  in  the  period  and 
manner  of  making  them,  in  the  object  desired  to  be  obtained, 
in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  food  used,  (though  the 
latter  may  be  of  the  same  variety  even  in  all  cases)  that  a  no- 
ticeable difference  exists  in  the  results  and  they  are  conflicting 
a-nd  contradictory. 

Though  upon  a  subject  so  broad,  and  influenced  by  such  a- 
variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  strictly  correct 
conclusions,  yet  by  numerous  experiments,  carefully  made  and 
detailed,  the  comparative  value  of  various  articles  of  fodder 
can  be  sufficiently  established  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  the 
feeder  ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  farming,  record  their  experiments 
with  minuteness  and  accuracy  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  their  experience,  and  that  thus  whatever  information  is 
gained  may  be  secured. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Boussingault,  who  made  numerous  ex- 
periments in  the  feeding  of  stock,  that  the  relative  value  of 
the  crops  employed  for  fodder  was  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  they  severally  contained — and  he  arranged  some 
of  these  articles  in  the  following  order  producing  equal  effects- 
in  feeding,  when  consumed  in^  their  usual  state  of  dryness  : — 

Hay  from  mixed  grass,  100  lbs.- 

Baj^,  second  crop,  "^S 
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Hay  from  clover  in  flower, 

Pea  straw, 

Lentil  straw, 

Indian  corn  straw, 

Barley  straw  and  wheat  straw, 

Oat  straw, 

Swede  turnips, 

Sugar  beet, 

Carrots, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Indian  corn. 

Buckwheat, 

Oats, 

Linseed  cake, 

Barley, 

The  subject  can  hardly,  however,  be  made  practical  to  us  as 
farmers,  unless  we  resolve  it  into  its  various  parts  and  consider 
them  separately.  So  different  are  the  objects  of  the  farmer  in 
feeding  stock,  that  an  article  desirable  and  valuable  for  one 
purpose  may  be  almost;  useless  for  another,  and  to  ascertain  the 
relative  merits  of  different  food  we  cannot  well  do  so  as  regards 
all  the  purposes  of  feeding  collectively.  Many  experiments 
and  tests  are  therefore  to  be  made,  and  will  be  valuable  if  they 
make  plain  to  us  the  method  of  feeding  requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  of  these  ends.  We  hops  that  during  the  coming 
year,  whether  this  premium  continues  to  be  offered  by  the  soci- 
ety or  not — these  tests  will  be  made  and  published.  In  sum- 
mer when  green  food  is  abundant,  we  question  the  superior 
advantages  of  any  other  course  of  feeding.  But  in  winter  it  is 
desirable  to  economise  so  bulky  and  valuable  an  article  of  fod- 
der as  hay  ;  it  is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and 
quite  as  much  so  for  the  stock,  to  use  mixed  food. 

Says  Prof.  Johnston  : — "  The  skillful  feeder  will  occasionally 
change  the  kind  of  food — he  will  not  attempt  to  maintain  his 
stock  on  any  kind  of  food  which  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  every  one  of  the  kinds  of  matter  which  the  body 

requires.    [He  will  adapt  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  to 

15 
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the   age  of  the  animal  and  to  the  purposes  for  which   it   is 
fed." 

No  kind  of  winter  food  is  sufficiently  complete  in  itself,  to 
enable  an  animal  for  a  length  of  time  to  afford  the  greatest  possi- 
ble return  to  the  feeder,  unless  the  animal  is  one,  which  having 
for  a  long  time  afforded  profit  to  its  owner,  only  requires  a 
season  of  rest  to  recuperate  its  exhausted  stores,  and  unless  the 
feeder  has  no  eye  to  present  return,  the  whole  system  of  winter 
feeding  being  artificial.  Three  centuries  ago  the  timely  advice 
of  Tusser  to  the  English  farmers  was  to  store  up  their  beef  in 
November,  when  oxen,  which  were  fat  upon  the  green  food  of 
summer,  began  to  grow  thin  and  which  lived  through  the  winter 
partly  on  the  fat  stored  up  in  time  of  plenty,  no  fresh  beef  be- 
ing seen  from  Martinmas  to  Easter.  It  is  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  that  the  difference  between  heat- 
producing  and  flesh-forming  substances,  has  been  noticed  and 
cattle  have  been  fed  according  to  established  principles. 

The  feeding  of  stock  embraces  several  objects  requiring  for 
all  practical  purposes  two  peculiar  modes  of  feeding  ;  although, 
when  examined  minutely,  the  ingredients  employed  by  the  ani- 
mal in  the  constitution  of  its  frame  are  numerous.  But  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  we  adopt  two  methods  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  following  objects  : 

1st.  The  growth  of  the  animal,  increase  of  muscle  in  work- 
ing cattle  and  the  production  of  cheese. 

2d.    The  increase  of  fat  and  the  production  of  butter. 

Food  having  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  casein,  &c.,  is 
especially  calculated  to  bring  about  a  good  result,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  the  feeder  is  to  produce  some  of  the  first  mentioned 
returns. 

Not  having  experiments  of  our  own  to  illustrate  this  point, 
-we  quote  the  table  of  Boussingault. 

Theoretical  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce, having  equal  effect  in  the  growth  of  muscle ; — 
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Hay, 

10 

Potatoes, 

28 

Clover  hay  cut 

in  flower, 

8 

Old  potatoes,    * 

41 

Lucerne, 

8 

Carrots, 

35 

Second  crop, 

8 

Turnips, 

61 

Green  clover  in 

flower, 

34 

White  cabbage, 

87 

Green  Lucerne, 

35 

Vetches, 

2 

Wheat  straw, 

52 

Peas, 

3 

Rye  straw, 

61 

Indian  corn, 

6 

Barley  straw, 

52 

Whe»t, 

5 

Oat  straw. 

55 

Rye, 

5 

Pea  straw, 

6 

Barley, 

6 

Vetch  straw, 

7 

Oats^ 

5 

Potato  leaves. 

36 

Bran, 

9 

Cairot  leaves, 

13 

Oil  cake, 

2 

In  feeding  for  the  increase  of  fat  and  production  of  butter, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  food  rich  in  vegetable  oils  ;  for  these 
two  objects  one  method  of  feeding  is  mainly  available  and  will 
secure  the  end  desired,  though  some  of  the  vegetable  oils  be 
more  appropriate  to  the  increase  of  fat  than  others,  and  some  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  butter,  and  though  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  whose  essay  upon  the  management 
of  dairy  cattle  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  agricultural 
literature,  be  true  : — "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  experience 
states  that  rich  pastures  used  for  fattening,  fully  maintain  their 
fertility  through  a  long  series  of  years  ;  while  those  used  for 
dairy  (butter)  cows  require  periodical  dressings  to  preserve 
their  fertility." 

If  we  can  economically  make  the  distinction  spoken  of  here 
respecting  the  different  qualities  of  oils,  so  much  the  better. 
Shall  not  the  experiments  of  the  coming  year  illustrate  this 
matter  in  respect  to  the  winter  food  of  fattening  and  butter- 
making  stock  ? 

That  oleaginous  plants  are  most  productive  of  fat  and  butter, 
when  fed  to  cattle,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of 
numerous  practical  and  scientific  men.  This  is  the  general 
rule  ;  an  exception,  however,  has  been  found  in  the  compara- 
tive results  of  linseed  and  bean  meal  in  the  produce  of  butter 
by  Dr.  Thompson,  the  latter  producing  more  butter  than  the 
former,  though  containing  less  oil,  and  he  gives  as  a  probable 
reason  for  this,  the  constituents  of  bean  meal  being  in  the  nat- 
ural proportion  to  restore  the  waste  of  the  animal  system. 
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Some  of  the  more  common  articles  of  cattle  food  contain  of 
oil,  per  centum  as  follows  :-  — 


Hay,  2.68 

Indian  corn,  5  to  9 

Barley,  2  5 

Oats,  5.6 

Beans;  2-\- 

Linseed,  H.OO 

Rape  seed,  11.63 

Cotton  seed  cake,  16.47 

Bran,  6.56 


Linseed  cake,  11.41 

Malt  combs,  2.96 

Bean  straw,  2.23 

Pea  straw,  1.5 

Potatoes,  0.3 

Turnips,  (starch  gum)  10.0 

Carrots,  0.4 

Clover  hay,  3.0 

Indian  corn  straw,  1.7 


TVe  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  sources  of  infor^ 
mation  upon  this  subject : — 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  chaps,  xx — xxi. 
Thompson's  "  Food  of  Animals." 

Horsfall's  Essay  on  Dairy  Management,  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  promotion  of  agriculture. 
Boussingault's  Rural  Economy. 

J.  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England,  vol.  8,  p.  81-258. 
Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  Art.  Nutrition. 

"We  are  anxious  that  our  own  farmers  should  not  only  inves* 
tigate  this  subject,  but  record  their  conclusions  and  their  exper* 
iments. 

G.  P.  SARGENT,  Chairmax\. 


FAT    CATTLE. 


The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  having  attended  to  the  d\itf 
assigned  them,  submit  the  following  report : — 

There  were  entered  for  premium — 

One  yoke  of  oxen,  by  Richard  Dodge  of  Beverly, 

One  yoke  by  Josiah  Low  of  Essex. 
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One  yoke  by  B.  Hutchinson  of  South  Danvers. 
Two  yoke  by  Joseph  Kittrcdge  of  ^Andover, 
One  ox  by  Paul  D.  Patch  of  Hamilton. 
One  yoke  by  John  T.  Wood  of  Boxford. 
One  yoke  by  R.  S.  Rogers  of  Salem. 
And  your  committee  have  awarded — 
To  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  for  light  red  ox, 

1st  premium,  $15  00 

Paul  D.  Patch,  Hamilton,  for  odd  ox,  2d  premium,  10  00 

John  T.  Wood,  Boxford,  for  his  off  ox,  3d  premium,  5  00 

And  they  would  give  mileage  to  Joseph  Kittrcdge  of  Ando- 
ver, for  three  oxen  ;  and  to  B.  Hutchinson  of  South  Danvera, 
&r  two  oxen. 

CYRUS  W.  LORD,     1 

JOHN  D.  CROSS, 

J.  P.  GOULD,  [  Committee. 

AMOS  SMITH, 

JOHN  O.  TENNEY.  J 


BULLS  OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  foreign  breed  submit  the  follow^ 
ing  report : — 

The  Ayrshire,  Devon,  Durham  and  Jersey  were  the  only 
bulls  of  foreign  breed  on  exhibition,  the  Herefords  not  being 
represented. 

Of  the  Ayrshire  breed  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  regards  numbers,  was  very  meagre  indeed,there  being  but 
one  bull  of  the  above  species  on  the  ground,  but  justice  com- 
pels us  to  state  that  the  one  exhibited  was  a  "  host  in  himself. '' 
This  bull  was  offered  for  premium  by  George  B.  Loring  of  Sa- 
lem, and  the  committee  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  he  is  one 
•of  the  finest  animals  of  the  class  it  has  ever  been  their  good 
fortune  to  look  upon  ;  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  his 
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points,  they  are  fully  satisfied  in  awarding  to  Dr.  Loring  tSie" 
first  premium  of  $15.00  for  his  Ayrshire  bull. 

There  were  but  two  Devon  bulls  offered  for  exhibition  and 
premium,  and  here  again  the  committee  regret  that  this  exceed- 
ingly fine  breed  of  cattle  was  not  more  largely  represented. 
The  bull  entered  by  A.  P.  Fuller  of  North  Andover,  although 
a  fine  animal,  did  not  come  up  to  that  standard  of  excellence 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  society  requires,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  in  justice  give  him  the  first  premium, 
but  have  awarded  him  the  second  of  $10.00  for  his  two  years 
aid  bull  of  the  Devon  breed. 

The  Durham  bull  offered  by  Charles  "W.  Adams  of  Newbury, 
your  committee  consider  entitled  to  the  second  premium  of  $10' 
and  have  so  awarded  it.  There  was  but  one  of  this  class  en- 
tered. 

In  reference  to  the  Jerseys  your  committee  would  state  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining which  animals  deserved  the  premiums,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  most  thorough  and  patient  examination,  that  they  have 
come  to  any  decision  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  they  exceed- 
ingly regret  that  the  funds  are  so  limited  as  not  to  allow  but 
two  premiums.  There  were  nine  fine  looking  Jersey  bulls  enter- 
ed for  premium.  Among  the  finest  looking  and  most  superior 
animals  were  those  offered  by  R.  S.  Fay,  T.  E.  Payson,  R.  S. 
Sogers,  and  Charles  G-.  Loring.  The  other  five  had  marks  oi' 
excellence  and  beauty,  and  by  themselves  would  be  considered 
siiperior  animals.  The  four  bulls  belonging  to  the  above 
named  gentlemen  were  the  subjects  of  much  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. And  after  examining  each  animal  over  several 
times  your  committee  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusion, viz  :  To  award  to  Charles  G.  Loring  of  Beverly,  the 
first  premium  of  $15.00  ;  and  to  R.  S.  Rogers  of  Salem,  the 
second  premium  of  $10.00. 

The  committee  recommend  mileage  to  R.  S.  Fay  of  Lynn, 
Thomas  E.  Payson  of  Rowley,  Daniel  Lunt  of  Newbury,  Chas. 
Harriman  of  Groveland,  and  William  Marshall  of  Essex. 

JAMES  STEVENS,         ^ 

EDWARD  H.  SMITH,    I  committed 
WARREN  ORDWAY,    f  Committee. 

P.  P.  PILLSBURY.       J 
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BULLS  OF  NATIVE  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  native  or  mixed  breeds,  report — 

That  fourteen  bulls  were  entered  for  premium.  Some  were 
called  native  and  others  grade,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
nearly  all  of  them  possessed  an  admixture  of  some  foreign 
blood.  Many  of  them  were  superior  animals  and  the  commit- 
tee were  not  unanimous  in  opinion.  They  award  the  premi- 
ums as  follows  : — 

To  Abraham  Balch,  Topsfield,  first  premium,  $15  00 

Moses  Pettengill,  Topsfield,  second  premium,  10  00 

Philip  L.  Osborne,  South  Danvers,  third  premium,  5  00 

They  recommend  that  mileage  be  allowed  to  Samuel  A.  ]\'ier- 
rill  of  Salem,  Daniel  Norwood  and  Joshua  N.  Kent  of  New- 
bury. Several  bulls  well  deserving  of  mileage  were  entered 
besides  these,  which  were  from  Danvers  or  Beverly  and  there- 
fore so  near  the  place  of  exhibition  that  the  committee  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  recommendation  in  their  favor. 


T.  E.  PAYSON,  ] 

OLIVER  LOCKE, 

JO  [IN  KENT,  [  Committee. 

ISRAEL  P.  EDWARDS,  I 
HENRY  A.  KING,  J 


MILCH  COWS  OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  of  foreign  breed  would  re- 
port .: — 

There  were  no  animals  presented  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  society. 

The  milch  cows  of  foreign  breed  on  the  ground,  whose  pedi- 
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grees  "were  undoubted,  were  Jerseys  ;  and  the  display  of  this- 
class  of  animals  was  very  fine. 

The  Jersey  cow  "  Kate  "  entered  for  exhibition  by  Joseph, 
S.  Cabot  of  Salem,  was  imported  and  is  an  excellent  specimen, 
of  her  kind. 

The  Jersey  cow  "  Minnie,"  belonging  to  E,.  S.  Rogers  of  Sa- 
lem, is  remarkable  for  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  animals  imported  by  the  State  Society. 
A  beautiful  two  year  old  Jersey  heifer  belonging  to.  Hazen 
Ayer,  of  South  Danvers,  was  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee, but  was  found  to  belong  to  another  class.  "  Looly,"  a  fine 
four  year  old  cow  exhibited  by  R.  S.  Fay,  bears  all  the  marks 
of  her  high  breeding,  and  is  a  very  valuable  cow. 

The  Jersey  cow  of  Franklin  Haven  is  a  fine  animal  but  evi- 
dently belonged  to  another  class  of  Jerseys  from  those  we  have 
been  considering. 

A  most  remarkable  cow  belonging  to  C.  G.  Loring  of  Bever- 
ly, attracted  much  attention  of  the  committee.  No  state- 
ment was  presented  with  her,  but  the  committee  were  informed 
that  she  gave  at  the  height  of  her  milking  fifteen  quarts  per 
day  and  for  many  weeks  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
She  was  bred  by  Mr.  Loring  from  imported  stock.  A  large- 
brindle  and  white  cow  of  fine  appearance  was  entered  as  a 
"  Durham,"  but  the  committee  had  no  pedigree  given  them,  and 
as  the  herd  books  now  designate  this  class  of  animals  as  "  im-. 
proved  Short  Horns,*"'  it  is  supposed  her  name  could  not  be 
found. 

The  Devon  cow  of  T.,  W.  Pierce  of  Topsfield,  is  well  worthy 
of  special  notice  by  the  committee,  and  they  regret  that  she 
had  no  statement  accompanying  her. 

There  were  two  Ayrshires  presented  for  exhibition,  from  a 
recent  importation  into  this  county,  viz.:  That  of  Mr.  Cabot 
was  bred  by  James  Kilgour^  near  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  is  ot 
blood  which  he  has  bred  from  for  twenty  years.  She  calved 
(second  calf)  the  last  of  June  and  gave  20  wine  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  in  July  last.  Dr.  Loring's  is  three  years  old  and  was 
bred  by  John  Meiklc,  of  Tarbolton,  Ayrshire.  She  calved  for 
the  first  time  in  April  last,  and  in  June  gave  upwards  of  20> 
■wine  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
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The  committee  would  express  their  high  gratification  at  the 
quality  of  thorough-bred  cows  exhibited,  as  indicating  increas- 
ing attention  to  choicer  stock  breeding,  and  promising  much 
benefit  to  the  community.  They  believe  no  county  in  the  state 
can  show  finer  animals  than  graced  our  show.  And  they  re- 
gret that  they  could  not  award  premiums  in  accordance  with 
the  merits  of  the  animals. 

GEORGE  B.  LORING,  Chairman. 


MILCH    COWS   OF   NATIVE   OR   MIXED   BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  of  native  or  mixed  breed, 
report : — 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  animals  submitted 
to  their  inspection,  having  in  their  decision  paid  great  regard 
to  the  keeping,  points  of  excellence,  and  the   results  handed 
them  in  writing,  would  award — 
To  William  Mack,  Salem,  for  his  grade  cow  "  Daisy,' 

7  years  old,  of  native  and  Hereford  stock,  1st  pre  $10  00 
Albert  Dodge,  Beverly,  for  his  native  black  cow,  with 

twin  bull  calves  by  her  side,  10  years  old,  2d  pre.    8  00 
Isaac  Dempsey,  Danvers  Centre,  for  his  native  cow,  eight 

years  old,  3d  premium,  5  00 

The  committee  add  the  following  statements  and  details  to 
the  foregoing.    William  Mack's  statement : — 

I  present  for  premium  my  red  cow  "  Daisy,"  seven  years  old 
last  spring.  She  is  a  native  mixed  with  Hereford.  She  dropped 
her  last  calf  March  29th,  and  will  calve  again  about  the  mid- 
dle of  next  April.  From  the  time  she  dropped  her  calf  till  the 
middle  of  May,  she  had  two  quarts  of  shorts  per  day,  with 
English  hay,  first  crop.    From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  20th 

16 
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of  August,  she  had  nothing  but  fair  pasturing.  From  August 
20th  to  the  present  time,  she  had  corn  fodder,  in  addition  to 
her  pasturing.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  quantity  of  milk 
she  has  given  from  April  20th  to  the  present  time.  The  milk 
has  been  measured  by  beer  measure,  and  weighed  by  avoirdu- 
pois weight.  The  milk  has  been  weighed  twice  each  month, 
and  has  averaged  2  pounds  11  ounces  per  beer  quart. 

By  the  lactometer,  the  largest  quantity  of  cream  indicated 
has  been  17-100,  and  the  smallest  has  been  14-100. 

The  average  of  her  milk  per  day  from  April  20th  (when  the 
calf  was  taken  away)  to  Sept.  25th,  as  will  appear  by  the  table, 
has  been  13  61-158  quarts.  The  calf  was  sold  to  the  butcher 
for  $6. 

Then  follows  an  exact  daily  table  of  the  milk  from  April 
20th  to  Sept.  26th    Result  as  follows  :— 

From  April  20th  to   May  1st :    Total  161  qts.  432  lbs  8  oz. 
"     May    1  to  June  1, 
"     June  1  to  July  1, 
"     July  1  to  August  1, 
"     August  1  to  September  1, 
"     September  1  to  Sept'r  26, 

Total,  2115  qts.  5692  lbs.  S^oz 

From  June  1  to  June  11, — 157  qts.  421  lbs.  12  oz. 
"      Sept.  Ito  Sept.  11,— IIH  "      299    "     8  " 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Albert  Dodge  of  Beverly, 
to  whom  was  awarded  the  second  premium  : — 

I  enter  for  premium  one  black  cow,  ten  years  old,  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Alderney  and  Durham.  She  dropped  her  calf  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1857  ;  the  calf  was  taken  away  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember.    The  amount  of  milk  given  in 


485     "    1310 

"  15   " 

451     "    1211 

"    9   " 

388^  "    1046 

"     8   " 

355     "     953 

"  Hi" 

274i  "      737 

"     5   " 

September, 

525  qts. 

April, 

375  qts. 

October, 

512     " 

May, 

340     " 

November, 

500     " 

June, 

360     " 

December, 

475    " 

July, 

280     " 

January,  1858, 

465    " 

August, 

235    " 

February, 

420     ' 

March, 

400    " 

4887    " 
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Through  the  winter  she  had  cut  hay  with  about  four  quarts  of 
shorts  per  day  ;  in  summer  nothing  but  grass,  in  common  pasture. 

The  statement  of  Isaac  Dcmpsey  of  Danvers  Centre,  to 
whom  was  awarded  the  third  premium  : — 

The  cow  I  offer  for  premium  is  eight  years  old.  I  have 
owned  her  for  five  years  ;  her  breed  is  native.  She  had 
her  last  calf  last  April  and  is  to  calve  again  next  May.  Her 
keeping  has  been  pasture  feed  with  two  quarts  of  meal  per  day. 
Her  milk  was  weighed  morning  and  evening  for  the  first  ten 
days  in  June  and  September,  with  the  following  result : — 


June. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Sept. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

1, 

16  1-4  lbs. 

22  3-4  lbs. 

1, 

14  1-2  lbs. 

17  3-4  lbs. 

2, 

18  34 

i( 

23  3-4    » 

2, 

12  1-2    " 

18  1-2    " 

3, 

17 

i( 

24  1-2    " 

3, 

12 

18  3-4    " 

4, 

17 

<( 

26  3-4    " 

4, 

13  1-4    " 

13  1-4    « 

5, 

18  3-4 

(( 

23  1-4    " 

5, 

16  1-4    " 

12  1-2    " 

6, 

18  1-4 

(1 

24  1-4    " 

6, 

16  3-4   " 

17  1-2    » 

7, 

16  1-4 

u 

23 

7, 

17 

19 

8, 

17  1-4 

a 

22 

8, 

14 

16  1-4    " 

9, 

15  3-4 

(( 

25  1-2    " 

9, 

15  1-2   " 

16  1-2    " 

10, 

20 

u 

26 

10, 

13 

18 

175  1-4 

241  1-2 
175  1-4 

144  3-4 

168 
144  3-4 

Total  in  10  days,    416  3-4 


Total  for  10  days,  312  3-4 


Besides  those  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded  there  were 
some  other  cows  ofi'ered,  and  among  them  was  a  cow  belonging 
to  Israel  P.  Boardman  of  Danvers,  that  possessed  good  quali- 
ties and  points  ;  another  belonging  to  Adam  Nesmith,  also  of 
Danvers,  of  Jersey  grade,  which  showed  indications  of  being  a 
good  milker,  but  was  in  poor  condition,  so  much  so,  as  might 
induce  any  one  to  withhold  a  premium.  The  committee  would 
especially  mention  a  remarkable  cow,  when  her  age  is  consid- 
ered, belonging  to  James  Stevens  of  Andover,  ojQfered  for  exhi- 
bition only.  We  give  in  his  own  words  the  following  state- 
ment. 

I  offer  for  exhibition  my  cow  "  Matron."  She  is  fifteen 
years  old,  and  was  raised  by  myself  from  a  native  cow,  and 
sired  by  a  Durham  bull  from  the  Silsbee  farm  in  Bradford, 
She  has  always  been  a  great  milker,  but  as  I  have  never  kept 
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an  account  of  her  produce  until  this  season,  I  have  never  before 
offered  her  for  exhibition. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1858,  she  dropped  her  calf,  and  on 
the  following  6th,  having  in  the  meantime  disposed  of  the  calf, 
I  commenced  keeping  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  her  milk, 
and  the  amount  of  sales,  and  ended  on  the  6th  of  September, 
making  just  eight  months. 

She  began  by  giving  16  quarts  a  day,  and  three  days  in  suc- 
cession in  January  she  gave  17  quarts  each  day,  but  16  quarts 
a  day  was  her  average  through  the  month.  She  gave  16  quarts 
a  day  until  the  20th  of  February,  and  then  15  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month.  In  March,  she  gave  15  quarts  a  day  nearly 
all  the  month. 

From  January  6th  to  February  6th  she  gave  400  quarts, 
"     February  1st  to  March  1st,        "        "      432      " 
"     March  1st  to  April  1st,  "        "      434      " 

Total  for  the  three  months,  1266      " 

This  was  sold  at  the  barn  for  four  cents  per  quart,  making 
the  amount  $50.64.  During  the  three  above  mentioned  months, 
her  feed  was  as  much  good  English  hay  as  she  could  eat,  and 
12  quarts  of  fine  feed,  (or  6  quarts  of  cob  meal  and  4  quarts 
of  fine  feed)  each  day.  Her  drink  was  12  pails  of  warm  water 
each  day.  She  drank  five  pails  of  water  in  the  morning,  2  do. 
at  noon,  and  5  at  night.  The  fine  feed  (or  meal)  was  mixed 
with  her  drink.  This  statement  may  seem  large,  but  I  can  sub- 
stantiate it  by  many  witnesses. 

On  the  first  of  April  the  price  of  milk  was  reduced  from  4 
cents  per  quart  to  25  cents  for  9  quarts. 

From  April  1st  to  May  1st,  she  gave  360  quarts. 


May  1st  to  June  1st,         " 

310 

June  1st  to  July  1st,        " 

300 

July  Ist  to  August  1st,    " 

297 

August  1st  to  Sept.  1st,  " 

248 

Sept.  1st  to  Sept.  6th,      "' 

42 

Total  for  5  months  and  6  days,        1557 
From  Jan'y  6th  to  Ap'l  1st,  she  gave  1266 

Sum  total  for  8  months,  2823 
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After  she  left  the  barn,  and  went  to  pasture,  she  had  good 
iced  of  grass  with  no  grain.  Since  August  she  has  been  fed 
night  and  morning  with  fodder  corn.  From  April  1st  to  May 
20th,  (when  she  went  to  pasture)  her  drink  was  cold  water 
■(with  the  amount  of  grain  mentioned  above),  which  I  think 
accounts  for  the  decrease  in  her  milk  in  April.  She  will  calve 
on  the  first  of  January  next.  The  amount  received  for  her 
milk  for  eight  months  is  ^95.16. 

In  closing  this  report  the  committee  feel  called  upon  to  urge 
all  persons  who  may  offer  animals  for  exhibition  or  premium 
(more  particularly  the  latter)  to  render  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed statement,  and  not  to  have  cows,  bulls  and  swine  includ- 
ed in  one  and  the  same  statement,  (which  occurred  in  more  in- 
stances than  one  ;)  for  it  must  be  obvious,  were  they  all  so 
mixed  up  the  committee  on  each  class  would  not  receive  it, 
nor  could  they  know  that  such  a  statement  was  in  the  hands  of 
■another  committee. 

In  the  confusion  attendant  upon  such  occasions,  mistakes  may 
easily  occur — and  from  the  above  cause  persons  exhibiting  val- 
uable animals  may  be  disappointed  in  their  statements  not 
reaching  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  committee  instead  of  gratuitously  offering  any  advice, 
or  opinions  of  their  own,  in  relation  to  dairy  stock,  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  farmers,  a  very  valuable 
work  recently  issued  from  the  press  by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  enti- 
tled "  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming."  They  will  find  the 
work  filled  with  details  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
facts  and  suggestions. 


'ca^ 


RICHAED  S.  EOGERS,  Chairman. 
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HERD  OF  MILCH  COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Herd  of  Milch  Cows  report  as  follows- : 
One  entry  only  was  made,  and  that  by  M.  C.  Adams  of  Dan- 
Ters,  consisting  of  25  eows.     The  committee  (three  only  being^ 
present)  after  viewing  the  herd,  are  unanimous  in  awarding  to 
Mr.  Adams  the  first  premium,  of  $20.00. 

CALVIN  ROGERS,  ) 

DANIEL  G.  TODD,  }  Committee. 

JOSHUA  L.  NEWHALL,  > 


MASSHAL  C\  AI>AMS'S  STATEMENT. 

The  COWS,  twenty-five  in  number,  which  I  offer  for  premium^ 
are  mostly  natives.  Their  keeping  in  winter  while  giving 
milk,  consists  of  English  hay,  four  quarts  of  shorts  and  two 
quarts  of  cob  meal  each  per  day.  When  dry  they  are  kept 
upon  meadow  hay  and  corn  fodder,  without  grain.  In  summer 
their  keeping  is  good  pasturing  without  grain.  Their  average 
each  per  day  from  April  1st  to  Oct.  1st,  1858,  was  nine  quarts 
of  milk. 

Danvers,  Sept.  29,  1858. 


HEIFERS, 

For  Heifers  three  years  old  the  committee  award — 

To  Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  1st  premium,  $7  00 

William  D.  Northend,  Salem,  2d    "  6  00 

Ricliard  S,  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  3d  premium,  5  00 


$5  00 
4  00 
3  00 

4  00 
3  00 

2  00 
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For  heifers  two  years  old — 
To  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Salem,  1st  premium, 
Ezra  Batclieldcr,  Beverly,  2d  ^' 

Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvcrs,  3d        " 

For  Yearlings — 
To  Richard  S.  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  1st  premium, 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  2d  prem. 
Thomas  E.  Payson,  Rowley,  3d  " 

They  would  award  mileage — 
To  Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers,  on  two  yearlings. 
John  R.  Wellman,  Middleton,  on  1  yearling  and  2  two  year  old. 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  on  three  yearlings. 
Benjamin  Scott,  Rowley,  on  two  2  year  olds. 
John  Hood,  Danvers,  on  his  yearling. 

T.  W.  Pierce,  Topsfield,  on  2  two  year  olds  and  2  yearlings. 
James  Poor,  North  Andover,  on  his  two  year  olds. 
Gorham  P.  Sargent,  Byfield,  on  grade  Devon  two  years  old  and 

on  4  yearlings. 
Joseph  Andrews,  Wenham,  on  his  yearling, 
William  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  on  2  two  years  old, 
John  Perkins,  South  Danvers,  on  3  yearlings. 
Thomas  E.  Payson,  Rowley,  on  2  yearlings. 

PAUL  T.  TITCOMB,  Chairman. 


WORKING    OXEN. 


The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen,  consisting  of  Jedediah 
H.  Barker  of  North  Andover,  Ezra  Dodge  of  Wenham,  David 
Wetherbee  of  Lynn,  Nathan  Tapley  of  Danvers,  report  : 

Your  committee  were  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  oxen ; 
seldom  have  they  done  better.  Praise  is  also  due  to  the  team- 
sters in  being  so  quiet  in  the  performance  of  their  part  of  the 
work. 
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WOEKING   OXEF. 


In  deciding^  wtiich  cattle  were  best  entitled  to  a  premium,  it 
was  a  difficult  task  where  all  did  so  well  ;  had  there  been  more- 
premiums  the  committee  would  gladly  have  awarded  them. 

As  the  rules  of  the  society  require  the  age  and  weight  of  the- 
cattle,  weight  of  load  exclusive  of  wagon,  we  have  inserted 
below  the  full  particulars  of  the  same. 

There  were  twenty- two  pair  entered  for  premium  of  which 
seventeen  appeared  on  the  ground  for  trial : — 


No. 

Kames  of  Persons 

Residence. 

Age  of 
Oxen. 

Weight  of 
Oxen. 

Weiglit  of 

load 

drawn. 

1, 

John  B.  Jenkins, 

Andover, 

6 

3(>00  lbs. 

3    tons. 

2, 

Abijah  P.  Fuller, 

N.  Andover, 

6 

3160     " 

3      " 

3, 

Richard  S.  Bray, 

Newbury, 

6 

2750     " 

2??    " 

4, 

Edward  H.  Little, 

Newbury, 

G 

2950     " 

2|     " 

5, 

Jacob  Farnum, 

N.  Andover, 

5 

2574    " 

2i-     " 

6, 

Jacob  Farnum, 

N.  Andover, 

5 

2394    " 

2h     " 

7. 

Amos  P.  Swinnerton,* 

Danvers, 

5 

3100     " 

3       " 

8, 

Fra,ncis  Dodge, 

Danvers, 

6 

2825     " 

2h       " 

9, 

Joseph  Kittredge, 

N.  Andover, 

6 

4000     " 

3^     " 

10, 

Jonathan  Berry, 

Middleton, 

6 

3080     " 

2^    " 

11, 

Lucy  &  Hubbard, 

Newbury, 

6 

2960    " 

2i    " 

12, 

Horace  Ware, 

Marblehead, 

6. 

2960     " 

3       " 

13, 

James  Gary, 

Swampscott 

4 

2540     " 

2-i    « 

14, 

Franklin  Alley, 

Marblehead 

6 

3000     " 

3"     '^ 

15, 

Richard  S.  Rogers, 

S.  Danvers, 

7 

3460     " 

3      " 

16, 

Charles  P.  Preston, 

Danvers, 

7 

3205     " 

2h     '* 

17, 

Elijah  Pope, 

Danvers, 

6 

2430     " 

3"     '' 

We  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  i — 
To  James  Gary,  Swampscott,  for  his  red  4  year  old 

steers,  1st  premium,  f  10  00 

Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  for  his  line-back  6  year  old  oxen, 

2d  premium  8  00 

Jacob  Farnum,  North  Andover,  for  his  5  year  old  black 

head  oxen,  3d  premium,  6  OO 

John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  for  his  white  face  oxen,  6 

years  old,  4th  premium,  4  00- 


JEDEDIAH  H,  BARKER,  Ghaieman. 
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STEERS. 


Tlie  Committee  on  Steers  have  examined  the  several  pairs 
offered  for  premium,  and  make  the  following  report : — 

For  three  year  olds,  they  would  award — 
To  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,       $7  00 
Joseph  K.  Farley,  Boxford,  2d  premium,  G  00 

No  two  year  olds  were  offered.    For  yearlings  they  award — 

To  Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbur,  1st  premium,  $4  00 

George  Adams,  Newbury,  2d  premium,  3  00 

They  would  recommend  mileage  to  Richard  T.  Jaques   of 
Newbury. 

I.  OSGOOD  LORING,  for  the  Committee. 


STALLIONS. 


I'or  the  best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  upwards,  the  committee 
award — 

To  Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  1st  premium,  $20  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  North  Andover,  2d        "  10  00 

For  the  best  stallion  under  4  years  old — 
To  Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  1st  premium,  15  00 

Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  2d  "  10  00 

The  committee  recommend  mileage  to  Lambert  Maynard  of 
Bradford,  for  his  "  Young  Hercules." 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
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BROOD   MARES. 

The  Committee  on  Brood  Mares  would  report,  that  there 
were  21  mares  wiih  their  colts  presented  for  premium  and  ex- 
hibition, and  they  award — 
To  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  for  his  grey  mare, 

1     piemii.m,  $10  00 

Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  for  his  grey  mare,  2d  prem.     8  00 
Joshua  H.  Poole,  South  Danvers,  for  his  sorrel  mare, 

3d  premium,  3  00 

There  were  several  other  very  fine  mares  to  which  the  com- 
mittee would  cheerfully  have  awarded  premiums  had  they  them 
at  their  command.  They  would  unanimously  recommend  mile- 
age to  all  the  others  which  came  from  such  distance  as  will  en- 
title them  to  it. 

ANDREW  DODGE,  ^ 

JOHN  LOW,  I 

JOSHUA  N,  KENT,  }  Committee. 

HAZEN  AYER,  1 

DAVID  H.  CALDWELL,  J 


FARM   AND    DRAFT    HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  farm  and  draft  Horses,  report  15  entries 
for  the  society's  premiums,  one  horse  not  being  present  and  two 
withdrawn.  Those  put  on  trial  did  their  work  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee,  and  they  regret  that  they  had  no 
more  premiums  to  offer  as  there  were  others  worthy  of  premi- 
ums.    They  award — 

To  S.  Bardwell,  Andover,  Ist  premium,  $10  00 

C.  H.  Gould,  Danvers,  2d  "  8  00 

James  Cary,  Swampscott,  3d        "  6  00 

WILLIAM  OSBORN,  Chairman. 
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COLTS. 


The  Committee  on  Colts,  (mares  and  geldings),  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report : — 

For  colts  4  years  old  they  award — 

To  Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  for  his  filly  "  Proxy," 

1st  premium,  $10  00 

Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown,  for  his  sorrel  gelding,  2d 

premium,  5  00 

They  would  recommend  mileage  to  Jacob  Farnum  of  North 

Andover,  for  his  brown  mare. 

For  three  year  old  CQjts — 

To  Wm.  Peters,  North  Andover,  for  his  Black  Hawk 

filly,  1st  premium,  $6  CO 

"Wm.  A.  Dane,  Hamilton,  for  his  black  mare,  2d  prem.         4  00 
They  would  recommend  mileage  to  James  A.  Dodge  of  Ham- 
ilton, for  his  bay  mare  "  Bess." 

For  two  year  old  colts — 

To  George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  for  his  Black  Hawk  filly, 

1st  premium,  $5  00 

Aaron  Knowlton,  Essex,  for  his  black  colt,  2d  prem.  3  00 

For  one  year  old  colts — 

To  Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  for  his  black  filly,  1st 

premium,  4  00 

The  committee  award  no  second  premium  in  this  class  finding 
all  the  other  colts  stallions,  and  which  therefore  belong  to  class 
No.  12,  and  do  not  come  under  the  inspection  of  this  committee. 

L.  MAYNARD,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee. 
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SWINE, 

The  Committee  on  Swine  award  tlie  following  premiums  : — 

To  William  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  for  his  boar  "  Prince," 

1st  premium,  |5  OO 

James  A.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  for  his  Chester  county  boar, 

2d  premium,  3  00 

For  Breeding  Sows — 

To  Nathaniel  S.  Chase,  Salem,  1st  premium,  5  00 

Wm.  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  for  his  Chester  county  sow,  2d 

premium,  3  00 

To  Wm.  Foster,  North  Andover,  for  the  best  litter  of 

weaned  pigs,  1st  premium,  6  00 

Only  one  litter  of  weaned  pigs  entered. 

JOSEPH  AKERMAN,! 

JESSE  SHELDON,       [  ^ 

GEO.  W.  ADAMS,       C  Committee. 

WM.  B.  CARLTON,    j 


SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  report — 

That  three  flocks  were  entered,  viz  :  one  flock  consisting  of 
eighteen  sheep  and  five  lambs,  by  Jacob  Farnum  of  North  An- 
dover. One,  by  Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,  of  twenty-one  sheep, 
Oxford  Downs  crossed  with  common  Termont  sheep  ;  and  an- 
other flock  of  ten,  by  George  W.  Warner. 

The  committee  award  to  Richard  S.  Fay,  the  first  premium 
of  $7.00  for  the  best  flock  of  not  less  than  10  in  number,  and 
Cor  the  best  buck,  $10.00 
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For  the  second  best  buck,  $5.00,  to  Joseph  Farnum. 
And  also  mileage  on  the  flock  of  George  W.  Warner- 

JOSIAH  NEWHALL,! 
T.  P.  MUNDAY,  :   ^ 

GEO.  THURLOW,       \  Commitiee. 
H.  L.  MOODY,  j 


4    »...»   ^ 


PLOUGHING. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  double  teams  and  the 
Michigan  plough,  report : — 

That  two  teams  were  entered  for  premium,  and  they  award 
.as  follows  : 

To  Jacob  Farnum,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Henry  A.  Gould  and  John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  2d  pre.     6  00 

Your  committee  are  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  Michigan 
plough  in  soil  similar  to  that  on  which  the  ploughing  match  of 
the  present  year  was  held,  the  land  being  more  easily  prepared 
for  the  crop  and  more  readily  worked  ;  but  on  rocky,  hard 
land  they  have  found  the  common  plough  to  do  the  best  work. 


CHARLES  P.  PRESTON,] 
JOHN  L.  HUBBARD, 
SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN, 
HENRY  KNIGHT,  i 

PAUL  D.  PATCH,  J 


Committee. 


PLOUGHING  —  DOUBLE    TEAMS    AND    COMMON 
PLOUGH. 

The  committee  on  ploughing  with  double  teams  with  anj 
jother  form  of  plough,  report : — 
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To  Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  and  James  Gary,  Swamp- 

scott,  2d  premium.  9  00 
J.  Kittredge  and  George  Smith,  North  Andover,  3d  pre.    8  00 

Hiram  B.  Allen,  South  Danvers,  4th  premium,  7  00 

Jacob  Farnum,  North  Andover,  5th        "  6  00 

A.  P.  Fuller,  North  Andover,  6tli          "  5  00 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  Chaikman. 


PLOUGHING— SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  single  teams,  report : — 
To  Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  1st  premium,  $7  00 

E.  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  2d  premium,  6  00 

Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  3d  '"  5  00 

Amos  P.  Swinnerton,  4th  premium,  4  00 

JAMES  P.  KING,  Chairman. 


PLOUGHING— HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  ploughing  with  horse  teams  and  with 
other  ploughs  than  Michigan,  report  : — 
To  Daniel  Richards,  Danvers,  (plough  No.  73^  Ruggles, 

Nourse  &  Co.)  1st  premium,  $7  00 

Daniel  Morrison,  Rowley,  (plough,  Blake  &  Barnard) 

2d  premium,  5  00 

William  Ellis,  North    Andover,  (No.   60    Robinson's 

plough),  3d  premium,  3  00 

They  award  mileage  to  William  Russell  of  North  Andover. 

JOSEPH  KITTREDGE,] 
WM.  H.  WALCOTT,       | 
JACOB  P.  GOODALE,  j-  Committee. 
SOLOMON  NELSON,    I 
SAMUEL  HAWKES, 
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FARM    IMPLEMENTS. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  power  that  guides,  are  the  impJe* 
tiients  to  be  used  in  the  labor  of  the  farm.  So  many  have  been 
the  improvements  in  labor-saving  machines,  that  he  that  works 
without  the  use  of  these  improvements,  works  to  great  disad- 
vantage. In  no  branch  of  the  labor  of  the  farm,  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  cutting  and  curing  the  grass  of  the  fields. 
It  is  safe  to  estimate,  that  one  half  of  the  labor  may  be  saved, 
in  the  cutting,  spreading,  and  raking  of  hay,  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery best  fitted  for  this  purpose,  moved  by  horse  power. 

To  encourage  the  introduction  of  such  machines,  the  Trus- 
tees have  for  several  years  offered  liberal  premiums,  from  the 
fund  created  for  this  purpose  by  the  discriminating  generosity 
of  the  President  of  the  society.  And  when  it  was  fully  ex- 
pended, so  strongly  were  they  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  these  offers,  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  continued  the  door 
open  for  further  experiments.  Fully  impressed  with  the  trust 
committed  to  our  charge,  we  have  spared  no  pains  in  calling 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  on  several  occasions,  the  present 
season,  have  witnessed  highly  interesting  experiments  ;  the 
premiums  having  been  offered  for  experiments  only — statements 
in  writing  of  which  to  be  furnished  to  the  committee.  Of  these, 
we  have  been  favored  only  with  three,  all  of  which  are  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  and  will  be  examined  with  an  interest 
proportioned  to  their  minuteness  of  detail. 

The  committee  will  speak  of  the  several  mowing  machines 
they  have  seen  operate,  according  to  their  impressions  in  the 
field. 

1.  Eagle  or  Heath  Mower — now  made  by  Nourse  &  Co.  of 
Boston.  This  is  a  substantially  constructed  implement,  weigh- 
ing entire  about  one  thousand  pounds.  It  cuts  a  swath  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide — even  and  clean,  generally  clearing 
itself  of  the  cut  grass.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any  defect 
in  the  construction  of  the  implement,  though  it  requires  more 
power  to  move  it  than  one  of  less  weight.  The  reputation  it 
Jias  attained  led  the  committee  to  scrutinize  its  movements  witfe 
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much  care.    They  regret  that  no  statement  of  its  opefationff 
has  been  furnished  them, 

2.  Ma7inifs  Mower — compactly  and  neatly  built,  weighing' 
about  700  pounds,  cutting  a  swath  of  32  feet,  with  latest  im- 
provements ;  made  by  Adriance  &  Co.  of  Worcester.  What 
can  be  done  with  it  will  best  appear  in  the  statement  of  James 
Gary  of  Swampscott,  by  whom  it  has  been  prefered  and  used 
for  several  years. 

8.  Attends  Mower — made  by  R.  L.  Allen  of  New  York,  whose' 
description  is  hereunto  appended.  This  implement  is  more 
used  than  any  other  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  comparatively  light 
and  strong  ;  seldom  out  of  order,  or  in  need  of  repairs.  It  is 
easily  adapted  to  rough  and  uneven  surfaces.  What  can  be  done 
with  it,  will  be  best  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  statement  of 
S.  A.  Merrill,  of  South  Salem,  by  whom  it  has  been  extensively 
Msed  for  several  years.    It  cuts  a  swath  4  feet. 

4.  DmforWs  Mower — both  double  and  single,  was  present- 
ed to  our  notice  on  the  farm  of  George  B.  Loring  of  Salem, 
late  in  the  season.  It  is  so  fully  described  in  the  intelligent 
statement  of  Dr.  Loring,  as  to  admit  of  no  further  explanation 
from  th-e  committee.  It  has  no  accommodation  for  the  person: 
who  guides  it ;  herein  differing  from  all  other  mowers  we  have 
seen.  It  is  made  at  Greenfield,  Franklin  Go.,  Mass.,  and  i& 
there  in  high  repute. 

In  view  of  the  before  mentioned  mowing  machines,  and  all 
others  the  committee  have  seen  operate  the  present  season,  we 
are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  work  done  by  Allen's  machine  un- 
der the  guidance  of  S,  A.  Merrill,  is  most  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion; and  recommend  that  the  first  premium  of  $25.00  be  award- 
ed to  him  accordingly. 

The  com-mittee  have  viewed  a  tedder,  or  instrument  for 
spreading  hay,  an  English  constructed  implement,  imported  by 
Mr.  Fay,  and  entered  by  Dr.  Loring — for  which  they  recom- 
Mend  that  the  second  premium  of  |15,  be  awarded. 

Tke  pemaining  premium  of  $10,  they  have  divided  into  equal 
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parts,  and  awarded  to  Horatio  L.  Holmes,  of  Provideuce,  R.  I., 
for  a  garden  weeder — and  to  A.  B.  Allen  of  New  York,  for  a  po- 
tato digger,  presented  at  the  show— both  of  which  implements 
gave  evidence  of  ingenuity  and  utility. 

For  the  Committee,  consisting  of  W.   0.  Waters,  J.  A.  Put- 
nam, P.  T.  Winkley,  R.  D.  Rogers,  and  Wm.  H.  Little. 

J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Chaieman. 


SAMUEL   A,   MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  the  premium  offered  by  your  society.  Mien's 
Mower  ivith  latest  improvements,  the  same  that  I  have  used  the 
past  season  on  my  own  and  my  neighbors'  lands.  I  have  used 
it  with  a  span  of  horses  that  I  have  owned  for  several  years, 
weighing  about  1000  pounds  each. 

During  the  past  hay  season  I  have  cut  about  300  acres  ;  all 
but  75  acres  of  which  were  cut  with  this  machine,  the  remain- 
der with  the  old  Allen  machine.  I  have  used  the  same  horses 
throughout  the  season,  and  they  remained  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  they  commenced.  I  have  averaged  when  at  work 
from  ten  to  twelve  acres  per  day,  and  this  without  overwork- 
ing the  team.  The  average  yield  of  the  grass  was  about  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

xil though  my  average  time  to  the  acre  has  been  about  fifty 
minutes,  yet  I  have  several  times  cut  an  acre  yielding  a  ton,  in 
thirty  minutes. 

I  had  to  grind  the  knives  once  a  day,  occupying  about  half 
an  hour,  and  sharpen  them  with  a  whet-stone  occasionally,  as 
they  needed  it. 

The  trouble  of  keeping  it  in  repair  was  very  slight  indeed. 
No  repairs  were  made  upon  it  during  the  whole  season  but  by 
myself,  and  only  in  a  single  instance  when  one  of  the  knives 
was  broken.  I  supplied  a  new  knife  at  a  cost  of  seventeen 
cents.  No  other  repairs  were  made  or  were  necessary,  owing 
to  the  perfection  and  simplicity  of  the  machine. 

18 
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I  cut  with  it  about  40  acres  of  second  crop  and  found  that  it 
worked  it  as  well  as  in  lli'st  crop. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  done  all  of  this  work  my- 
self personally.  About  one  half  of  it  was  done  by  a  young 
man  in  my  employ  ;  and  although  he  couimenced  this  season 
without  any  previous  experience,  he  was,  after  a  week's  experi- 
ence, enabled  to  work  the  machine  as  well  as  I  could.  The 
diflS-Culty  with  a  new  beginner  is  more  in  the  management  of 
the  team  than  of  the  machine. 

I  have  given  a  fair  trial  to  all  the  mowing  machines  that  I 
have  seen  except  the  Danforth  improved  ;  though  I.  have  never 
used  this  one  I  have  worked  with  mine  by  the  side  of  it  and 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  its  operations,  and  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Allen  machine  is  m.uch  superior  to 
it  in  every  practical  point. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  Allen 
machine  is  in  the  fact  that  the  knives  are  all  well  guarded  so  as 
to  almost  wholly  protect  them  from  injury  by  stones.  Another 
great  advantage  is  that  the  knives  can  be  easily  raised  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  wheel  (without  stopping  the  team)  so  as  to  pass 
safely  over  rocks  and  stumps  eighteen  inches  high.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  machine  renders  it  quite  advantageous  in  rough, 
stony  or  stumpy  fields. 

I  have  used,  besides  the  Allen  machine,  the  Heath,  Russell, 
Manny,  and  the  Ketchum  machines,  and  have  found  none  but 
the  Allen  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Salem,  Nov.  11,  1858. 


JAMES  GARY'S    STATEMENT. 

The  machine  which  I  offer  and  have  operated  for  the  pre- 
mium the  present  season,  is  Manny's  Improved,  with  which  I 
have  cut  upwards  of  80  acres  of  grass.  The  average  time  of 
■cutting  per  acre  is  50  minutes. 

With  regard  to  accidents  I  have  been  very  fortunate,  having 
toroke  but  one  section  of  the  knives  in  the  season.    I  have  been 
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terj  mncli  surprised  at  its  little  liability  to  get  out  of  repair  or 
so  dull  as  to  need  grinding,  having  cut  60  acres  with  once 
grinding  the  knives. 

The  great  improvement  in  this  machine  aver  the  old  one,  con- 
sists in  its  castor  wheel,  which  takes  all  weight  off  the  horses' 
necks,  when  it  is  broke  up  to  move  from  place  to  place.  It  ia 
also  so  constructed  that  if  it  is  considered  necessary  in  cutting 
lodged  grass,  the  back  can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
leave  the  bare  knife-bar  like  most  of  the  other  machines  in  use. 
In  that  case  we  must  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  reel  which  I 
consider  almost  indispensable  in  going  with  the  wind  of  a 
windy  day  ;  otherwise  the  driver  must  carry  a  long  stick  to 
poke  the  grass  back  as  it  is  cut. 

Another  improvement  is  in  the  quicker  motion  of  the  knives, 
enabling  it  to  start  in  the  grass  without  fail,  as  certainly  as 
some  other  machines  did  fail  to  start  in  grass,  as  your  chair- 
man saw  at  the  first  trial  of  mowing  machines  at  the  Pickman 
farm  in  South  Salem,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  the  commit- 
mittee  were  not  then  present  to  view  that  operation,  and  see 
the  ease  with  which  one  of  my  horses  on  the  two  horse  mowcF 
eut  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  grass,  and  also  whether  it  was  as 
the  spectators  said,  the  best  cut  piece  of  grass  on  the  field. 

Swampseott,  Nov.  10,  1858. 


GEORGE   B.  LORING'S    STATEMENT. 

I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  which  an  unusual  pressure  of 
duties  would  allow,  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Implements,  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
I  enter  two  machines  for  premium,  viz  : — Danforth's  Mowing 
Machine,  constructed  by  J.  W.  Thompson  of  Greenfield,  Mass., 
and  a  Tedder,  purchased  in  England  by  R.  S.  Fay,  for  the 
Massachusetts  Society  lor  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

Of  the  mowing  machine,  I  would  say  that  it  comes  very  near 
the  fulfillment  of  my  ideas  of  what  such  an  instrument  should 
be.    I  conceive  that  agricultural  machinery  should  be  simple, 
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light,  easily  managed,  and  strong.  These  qualities  should  be 
possessed  particularly  by  a  mowing  machine,  the  use  of  which 
comes  at  a  season  when  the  accumulation  of  business  on  a  farm 
requires  great  rapidity  of  execution,  and  when  it  is  impossible 
to  be  very  fastidious  in  our  selection  of  labor.  Such  a  machine 
should  be  capable  of  doing  its  work  on  smooth  land  and  rough, 
with  or  without  an  expert  driver  or  machinist,  with  good 
horses  and  bad  ones,  in  light  grass  and  heavy,  and  without  the 
exercise  of  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  or  the  outlay 
of  great  strength  or  speed  by  the  team.  In  this  way  alone 
can  it  be  made  really  an  econom.ical  and  profitable  appendage  to 
a  farm.  Our  lands  are  not  lawns,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  them  so.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  hire  skillful  men,  at  a 
price  within  the  limits  of  a  farmer's  means.  Every  farmer  can- 
not expect  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  throughout  the  haying 
season  to  a  mowing  machine.  Neither  can  he  afford  to  purchase 
a  pair  of  horses  well  broken  to  this  work  alone. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Danforth  machine  is  perfect. 
But  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  it  work  on  my  farm  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  foiled  any  other  machine  I  have 
ever  seen  used.  My  driver  had  never  used  a  machine  of  the 
kind  until  I  set  him  at  work  with  this  one.  My  horses  are 
young  and  inexperienced.  My  grass  was  heavy,  matted  at  the 
bottom  and  much  of  it  lodged.  My  land  is  very  rough.  And 
yet  the  machine  which  I  enter  for  premium  performed  its  work 
perfectly  well  amidst  all  these  obstacles.  In  draft  it  is  very 
light  and  easy — never  having  worried  my  horses  at  all.  It 
never  clogs  unless  the  knives  are  plunged  into  sods  and  roots, 
and  even  then,  but  seldom.  It  requires  no  clearing  board,  and 
cuts  equally  well  in  fallen  and  standing  grass.  It  leaves  the 
field  smooth  and  without  any  "  mane  "  between  the  swaths.  It 
is  easily  managed,  is  conveniently  sharpened,  and  can  be  driven 
against  obstacles  almost  with  impunity.  I  have  used  it  in  cut- 
ting my  second  crop,  and  found  it  as  serviceable  as  in  the  first. 

A  one  horse  machine  of  the  same  invention  has  been  used  by 
me,  and  may  be  considered  almost  invaluable  on  a  small  farm. 

The  tedder  I  have  used  very  extensively  in  spreading  my 
hay.  It  is  an  English  machine,  strong,  and  rather  heavy  in  its 
construction — but  beautifully  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it 
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is  designed.  I  have  used  it  mostly  with  two  horses.  And  I 
find  that  with  this  team  and  a  driver,  it  will  spread  an  acre  of 
mown  grass,  much  more  thoroughly  than  the  most  expert  man 
could  do  it,  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  It  performs  the  nicest 
and  most  difficult  part  of  hay  making,  the  spreading  of  the  hay, 
with  wonderful  perfection  and  despatch,  and  lessens  the  time 
required  for  drying,  many  hours.  When  I  see  how  much  hay 
is  damaged  for  the  want  of  proper  spreading  and  turning,  and 
sec  too  how  impossible  it  is  to  employ  men  who  will  perform 
this  part  of  the  work  faithfully,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
tedder  is  one  of  the  most  useful  labor-saving  machines  ever  in- 
vanted.  And  I  know  that  in  the  uncertain  season  just  past, 
when  an  hour's  time  was  invaluable  to  the  hay-maker,  I  have 
saved  many  tons  of  hay  by  the  thorough  and  expeditious  man- 
ner in  which  this  machine  does  its  work.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  do  more  work  on  ten  acres  of  ground  in  two  hours,  and 
do  it  better,  than  ten  men  would  or  could  in  twice  that  time. 

I  trust  so  valuable  a  machine  will  soon  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  our  farmers. 

Salem,  Nov.  5,  1858. 


BESCRTPTION  OF  THE  ALLEN  PATENT  MOWING  MAOHINE. 

The  frame  is  made  of  the  best  white  ash,  well  seasoned  and 
bound  together  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  iron  rods  running 
through  and  through  at  each  end,  and  screwed  up  with  a  heavy 
nut  at  one  end  and  a  bolt  head  at  the  other. 

The  gearing  is  of  the  best  iron,  and  is  very  simple,  being 
single  spur  and  level,  thus  giving  all  the  required  motion  with 
the  least  waste  of  power.  The  motion  which  propels  the  knives 
is  so  rapid  as  to  enable  the  machine  to  cut  equally  well 
whether  at  a  slow  or  fast  gait,  with  either  oxeji  or  horses,  and  in 
grass  however  thick  or  fine.  The  machine  will  do  good  work 
when  not  mowing  over  one  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

The  finger-board  and  cutting  bar  are  hung  behind  the  driv- 
ing wheel,  by  which  arrangement  it  hugs  the  ground  closely, 
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bowever  rougli  and  uneven  the  surface  ;  it  also  glides  over 
stones,  hassocks,  bogs,  ant-hills  and  other  obstructions  easily, 
and  settles  immediately  down  to  good  cutting  again.  The' 
shape  of  the  shoe  materially  assists  the  cutting  apparatus  to 
pass  over  all  obstructions  easily,  as  it  turns  up  at  the  forward' 
end  like  a  sleigh  runner. 

The  hoist  wheel  attached  to  the  shoe  enables  the  driver  sit- 
ting in  his  seat,  and  with  the  strength  of  two  fingers,  to  in- 
stantly raise  and  lower  the  finger-board  from  half  an  inch  tO' 
six  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  over  cut  grass  or  any 
object  likely  to  obstruct  it,  and  this  can  be  done  when  the  ma- 
chine is  moving  rapidly  along  as  well  as  when  at  rest.  This  is- 
a  great  desideratum  in  any  mowing  machine. 

The  outside  spring-wheel  makes  it  quite  safe  to  cut  on  side" 
hills,  at  a  large  angle  to  their  base  ;  it  also  assists  in  accom- 
modating the  machine  to  rough  surfaces. 

The  pole  or  tongue  hangs  loose  and  never  bears  on  the  necks- 
©f  the  horses. 

The  machine  is  easily  thrown  out  or  into  gear  in  a  moment 
by  the  driver  as  he  is  sitting  on  his  seat. 

The  fingers  or  guards  are  made  of  composition  of  different 
kinds  of  cast  iron,  and  are  very  tough  and  not  easily  broken  ; 
they  are  as  strong  as  if  malleable,  and  yet  preserve  the  desired 
quality  of  hardness  of  the  cast  iron.  The  sides  of  their  surface, 
an  which  the  knives  play,  form  a  scissor  edge  with  the  knives, 
which  makes  cutting  the  grass  much  more  easy. 

The  caps  are  open,  and  by  their  peculiar  construction  com- 
bined with  the  fingers  and  knives,  no  clogging  or  choking  with 
grass  takes  place,  whether  fine  or  coarse,  wet  or  dry. 

The  knives  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  which  takes  the  hardest 
temper  without  rendering  them  brittle.  They  are  corrugated, 
■which  greatly  increases  their  strength  and  enables  a  lighter 
knife  to  be  used,  thus  considerably  lessening  the  cost,  also  the 
weight  of  the  cutter  bar  to  be  propelled,  which  owing  to  its 
rapid  movement,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
t«am  in  hot  weather.  The  tops  of  the  knives  are  rasped  edge, 
which  assists  in  preventing  clogging  or  choking  of  the  fingers 
or  guards  when  cutting  fine,  wet  grass. 

The  movement  is  very  easy,  averaging  by  the  best  dynamom'- 
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eters  (when  cutting:  two  tons  of  grrasis  per  acre)  about  350 
pounds  draft.  It  has  been  found  by  the  tost  of  the  side-dyna- 
mometer to  have  no  side-draft,  which  is  another  great  desidera- 
tum, one  pound  of  side  draft  being  equal  to  about  five  to  seven 
pounds  of  direct  draft,  according  to  my  estimation  ;  as  it  is 
lilce  carrying  a  weight  in  the  hand,  with  the  arm  extended,  in- 
stead of  close  to  the  side. 

The  weight  of  the  machine  when  cutting  is  736  pounds,  whick 
■includes  pole,  finger-board  and  all  complete. 

The  driving  wheel  is  covered  and  the  seat  secure  and  easy 
for  the  driver,  making  it  quite  safe  for  him  to  ride  when  driv- 
ing. 

I  add  a  reaper  attachment  for  ten  dollars  additional  price  to 
the  mower.  This  is  very  simple  and  makes  one  of  the  best  reap- 
ers ever  used,  as  it  cuts  the  tallest  rye  or  other  grain  with  great 
facility  v.'hether  standing  erect  or  badly  lodged.  The  raker 
easily  delivers  the  cut  grain  clear  of  the  track,  thus  supersed- 
ing the  necessity  of  binders  following  to  take  up  the  gavels  or 
■sheaves  as  fast  as  the  machine  cuts. 

A  reel  is  not  necessary  for  cutting  either  grass  or  grain,  but 
if  required,  can  be  furnished  at  an  extra  charge  of  ten  dollars. 


POULTEY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
awarded  the  following  gratuities  : 

To  John  S.  Ives,  Salem,  for  gold-laced  Seabright  Bantams,  $1  00 
John  S.  Ives,  Salem,  silver-laced  Seabright  Bantams,  1  00 

Cyrus  Thompson,  South  Danvcrs,  Black  Spanish,  1  50 

Wm.  II.  Foster,  Beverly,  Rouen  ducks,  1  00 

John  I.  Ladd,  Groveland,  hen  and  fifty-seven  chickens,        1  00 
Charles  G.  Loring,  Beverly,  speckled  dorkings,  2  00 

Aaron  Dodge,  Beverly,  turkics,  from  half-wild  stack,  2  W 
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Aaron  Dodge,  Beverly,  lot  of  China  ducks,  2  00 

"             "         golden  pheasants,  1  00 

David  Warren,  Marblehead,  Bolton,  greys,  1  50 

David  Warren,  Marblehead,  cross  between  Bolton  grey 

and  Brahma-poutrc,  1  00 

Charles  Gray,  Lynn,  white  dorkings,  1  00 

E.  W.  Jacobs,  South  Danvers,  black  bantams,  1  00 

Thomas  N.  Barnaby,  South  Danvers,  Brahma-poutre,  2  00 

In  the  exhibition  of  this  year  nine  towns  were  represented 
by  seventeen  contributors,  viz  : — South  Danvers  5,  Beverly  3, 
Salem  2,  Danvers  2,  Groveland,  Andover,  Georgetown,  Mar- 
blehead and  Lynn,  one  each.  Three  towns  were  represented 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  i^mainder  were  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  location  of  the  fair.  This  signifi- 
cant fact,  the  same  that  we  have  noted  for  the  past  two  years 
in  the  vegetable  department  of  the  exhibition,  certainly  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  policy  of  having  a  permanent  loca- 
tion for  the  annual  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  parties  to  whom  gratuities 
■were  awarded,  coops  containing  fine  specimens  of  various  breeds 
■were  exhibited  by  several  gentlemen  ;  among  these  a  fine  lot  of 
Brahma-poutre  fowls,  by  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  Danvers,  an  old 
and  reliable  breeder  of  that  variety  ;  also  fine  specimens  of 
English  speckled  dorkings,  by  W.  H.  Foster  of  Beverly. 

Communications  were  received  from  most  of  the  exhibitors, 
the  general  characteristic  of  which  was  a  great  barrenness  of 
interesting  and  profitable  details.  We  present  the  following  as 
containing  facts  which  may  be  of  value  to  the  community. 

Of  the  Brahma-poutres  exhibited  by  him,  Mr.  Barnaby  "writes: 
"  These  chickens  (7  pullets)  were  hatched  the  10th  of  April.  I 
have  fed  them  altogether  on  common  Indian  corn  and  meal, 
■with  the  exception  of  cooked,  coarse  meat  once  a  week.  They 
commenced  laying  the  1st  of  September,  and  have  laid  106  eggs 
np  to  this  date,  Sept.  29th  " — when  four  months  and  twenty 
days  old.  Of  a  cross  between  the  pure  Bolton  grey  and  Brah- 
ma-poutre, Mr.  Warren  writes,  "  They  were  hatched  the  20th  of 
May,  and  the  pullets  commenced  laying  the  16th  of  September  " 
— when  four  months  and  fourteen  days  old.  The  Seabright 
bantams  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ives,  were  exceedingly  beautiful. 
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Mr.  Ives  presented  the  following  statement :  "  The  mother  of 
the  Golden  Seabrights  on  exhibition  (six  in  number)  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May  layed  408  eggs,  or  34  dozen 
in  92  days.  I  have  kept  at  different  times  upwards  of  twelve 
different  kinds  of  fowls,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
pronounce  the  Seabrights  the  best  laying  fowls  I  have  ever 
seen.  Their  eggs  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
fowls  than  the  eggs  of  larger  breeds.  The  expense  of  keeping 
them  is  very  small ;  I  could  not  estimate  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing mine,  having  kept  them  mostly  upon  the  swill  and  crumbs 
from  the  house,  but  I  can  safely  say  that  the  expense  is  not  over 
one  half  that  of  larger  breeds." 

From  accurate  experiments  made  a  few  years  since  we  found 
the  cost  of  food  consumed  by  a  variety  of  black  bantam  was 
exactly  one  half  that  consumed  by  ordinary  breeds.  Mr.  Ives 
exhibited  eggs  of  his  Seabrights,  which  are  of  about  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  eggs  of  the  Bolton  grey  fowl  of  the  first  year's 
laying. 

John  I.  Ladd,  of  Groveland,  exhibited  a  hen  with  57  chick- 
ens, all  hatched  by  her  and  a  portion  of  them  raised  by  her 
during  the  past  season.  Mr.  Ladd  presented  the  following 
statement : — "  The  father  of  this  hen  was  of  the  Cochin  China 
breed  and  her  mother  a  Booby  hen.  The  father  of  the  chick- 
ens is  a  Brahma-poutre,  the  mother  a  China  Booby.  The  hen 
was  set  March  11th  on  19  eggs,  and  came  off  April  2d  with  IT 
chickens  ;  she  was  with  these  22  days.  From  April  21st  to 
Hay  15th  she  laid  24  eggs,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  she  was  set 
on  these  eggs  and  came  off  June  6th  with  21  chickens.  Her 
chickens  were  given  to  another  hen  to  bring  up.  She  com- 
menced laying  again  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  laid  18  eggs  up 
to  July  2d.  She  was  set  again  July  3d  on  these  18  eggs,  and 
came  oft' July  25th  with  15  chickens,  which  were  given  to  an- 
other hen.  She  commenced  laying  again  August  5th,  and  laid 
15  eggs  up  to  August  21 ;  she  was  set  Aug.  22d  on  the  11  eggs, 
and  came  off  Sept.  14  with  11  chickens,  and  they  are  now  with 
her."  This  statement  indicates  a  fowl  of  a  very  hardy  consti- 
tution and  wonderfully  prolific  both  as  a  layer  and  as  a  setter. 
Mr.  Ladd  terms  the  hen  a  "  Booby  "  hen  ;  the  hen  is  a  large 

si^ed,  deep  bodied,  short  legged  hen  of  the  Eastern  breeds 

19 
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■which  were  so  widely  disseminated  a  few  years  since,  and  mig'ht 
probably  be  as  correctly  called  by  either  of  the  half  dozen 
names  by  which  these  breeds  are  known.  It  appears  that  this 
fowl  layed  every  day  throughout  the  season  when  not  setting 
or  with  her  chickens,  producing  in  the  course  of  six  months  57 
eggs  and  64  chickens  ! 

We  all  remember  the  great  "  fowl  fever,"  as  it  is  termed, 
which  spread  through  the  country  a  few  years  since.  It  came 
and  went — one  of  those  spasms  which  sometimes  afflict  whole 
communities,  that  reach  their  climax  so  rapidly  and  pass  away 
so  speedily  that  many  who  are  among  the  afflicted  are  con- 
founded when  the  reaction  comes,  having  a  dim  idea  of  a  dis- 
agreeable dream.  A  few  cool  headed  sharpers  took  advantage 
of  the  fashionable  mania  which  possessed  the  public,  and  in  a 
grand  round  of  villainy  fleeced  hundreds  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens whose  enthusiasm  had  for  the  time  got  the  better  of  their 
reason,  and  what  is  the  most  wonderful  feature  of  the  whole 
delusion — one  of  these  sharpers  mistook  his  scoundrelism  for 
wit  and  put  himself  on  record  in  a  work  which  for  impudent 
rascality  will  long  wait  for  a  compeer.  Very  naturally  a  great 
reaction  has  followed  upon  this  inflated  enthusiasm,  and  thou- 
sands can  now  see  in  fowls  only  the  reminder  of  their  former 
folly.  "  One  extreme  follows  another "  is  a  true  adage,  and 
what  in  those  days  with  so  many  was  the  height  of  the  desira- 
ble, has  changed  about  and  now  become  the  height  of  the  ridic- 
ulous,— for  it  is  human  nature  that  a  man  should  scorn  a  thing 
which  he  has  used  after  a  foolish  manner,  rather  than  the 
folly  that  so  used  it.  To  many,  therefore,  any  propositions 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  poultry  yard  sound  weak  or 
have  the  ring  of  imposition  in  them,  the  whole  subject  being 
,to  their  minds  matter  for  pleasantry  rather  than  a  subject 
worthy  the  earnest,  conscientious  attention  of  an  intelligent 
woiker. 

But  when  the  poulterer  at  the  close  of  the  season  strikes  his 
balance,  does  he  consider  the  difference  between  a  stock  of  good 
laying  hens  and  a  stock  of  poor  laying  ones  a  joke?  Would 
he  not  really  prefer  for  breeding  purposes,  a  race  good  to  hatch 
and  rear  chickens  ;  and  for  his  table  a  fowl  with  a  full  breast 
of  fine,  compact  flesh  to  one  with  a  breast  as  sharp  as  the  hull 
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of  a  clipper  ship  -vritli  legs  like  her  masts  ?— or  a  fat,  juicy 
chicken  to  a  lean,  stringy  one  ?  and  should  a  "  bag  of  bones  " 
be  brought  to  his  table  would  he  not  find  it  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  pick  a  joke  out  of  it  ?  Now  these  and  kindred  traits 
of  excellence  belong  to  some  breeds  of  fowls  more  than  to  oth- 
ers. Why,  then,  not  select  such  breeds  in  preference  to  the 
chance  stock  that  is  usually  found  in  the  barn  yard  ?  Enor- 
mous sums  and  great  labor  are  expended  to  procure  the  purest 
blood  of  the  best  races  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine  and  of  every 
species  inhabiting  the  barn  yard,  while  poor  chanticleer  almost 
wholly  excepted,  since  the  late  reaction  is  left  alone  to  do  his 
own  crowing  on  his  own  dung-hill.  Good  traits  just  as  cer- 
tainly run  in  the  blood  of  certain  races  of  fowls  as  they  run  in 
the  blood  of  certain  races  of  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  swine. 
Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  as  much  outlay  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense, in  proportion  to  their  value  to  the  community,  to  pro- 
cure pure  races  of  excellent  fowls  as  pure  races  of  other  stock  ? 
Among  the  pure  blooded  breeds,  the  Black  Spanish,  Dorking, 
Bolton  Grey,  Guelderland,  and  a  variety  of  the  breeds  which 
are  known  by  the  name  "  Brahma  poutre,"  stand  highest  in  prac- 
tical value  ;  yet  the  poulterer  will  find  it  true  of  all  highly  bred 
fowls  that  a  finer  nervous  organization  is  usually  accompanied 
with  less  hardiness  of  constitution  when  young  ;  which  in  pure 
breeds  is  often  aggravated  by  too  close  breeding.  Let  the 
amateur,  therefore,  not  be  discouraged  if  in  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce either  of  the  above  varieties  into  his  collection  they 
should  prove  very  delicate  ;  let  him  try  the  same  variety  from 
some  other  stocky  before  he  finally  rejects  them  on  such  grounds. 
To  state  briefly  the  characteristics  of  the  above  breeds,  which 
have  established  characters  for  themselves, — of  the  Black  Span- 
ish we  affirm  that  they  are  ready  for  the  table  at  an  early  age, 
when  they  prove  full  breasted,  small-boned  and  fine  fleshed ; 
they  begin  to  lay  at  an  early  period,  are  almost  "  everlasting  "^ 
layers,  being  seldom  or  never  broody,  and  their  eggs  of  supe- 
perior  quality,  are  noble  sized,  weighing  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Their  rich  plumage  with  its  green 
gloss  renders  them  very  attractive.  The  objections  to  them  are 
their  wandering  propensities  and  their  nervous,  fly-away  organ- 
izatians,  which  takes  away  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of 
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fowls,  docility.  The  Dorking  is  ^Ae  fowl  of  old  England.  Th.6y 
mature  very  rapidly  and  have  the  fullest  development  of  "white 
meat "  of  any  fowl  brought  to  the  table.  The  eggs  are  very 
large  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  for  all  the  natural  uses  of 
fowls,  for  the  table,  for  laying  and  setting  this  breed  ranks  very 
high.  The  dorking  is  spreading  fast  over  the  country,  and  no 
doubt  the  public  will  gain  thereby,  provided  only  the  hardier 
breeds  are  propagated.  The  white  dorking  is  a  smaller  sized 
race  than  other  varieties  and  of  greater  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion ;  some  of  the  large  speckled  varieties  will  also  be  found  to 
be  so  wanting  in  hardiness  when  young  as  to  render  them  val- 
ueless to  the  public  at  large. 

The  Bolton  Grey  when  pure  is  a  fowl  of  great  beauty  and  a 
most  excellent  layer.  If  "  bred  to  a  feather,"  while  the  neck 
is  pure  white  the  mottling  of  black  will  pass  entirely  around 
the  breast — a  characteristic  very  rarely  seen  even  in  the  pre- 
mium fowls  of  our  fair.  In  a  lot  recently  imported  from  Eng- 
land, I  notice  that  on  one  of  my  fowls  the  mottling  is  improved 
upon,  by  a  lozenge-shaped  white  figure  developed  on  each 
feather,  giving  the  bird  rare  beauty.  The  objections  to  the 
Bolton  Grey  breed  are  serious  ones.  They  mature  for  the  table 
slowly,  and  are  then  poor  in  quality,  of  small  size,  and  cold, 
bluish  hue.  Their  eggs  are  very  small.  The  hens  have  a  bad 
habit  of  dying  without  leaving  on  record  any  sufficient  cause 
therefor  ;  you  go  into  the  coop  and  find  one  of  your  finest  fowls 
on  the  nest  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession  with  a  comb  rather 
unusually  red ;  (now  this  redness  of  the  comb  is  a  certificate 
presented  by  other  fowls  in  proof  that  their  internal  egg-produc- 
ing apparatus  is  in  full  working  order)  ;  and  you  tell  John 
that  "  really  that  Bolton  Grey  hen  does  beat  all  in  the  poultry 
line  that  was  ever  heard  of,  seen  or  read  of ;  indeed  you  more 
than  half  believe  she  is  but  a  mass  of  eggs  slightly  covered 
with  feathers!"  John  filled  with  respectful  admiration  ap- 
proaches the  prodigy  with  stealthy  steps,  looks  closely  and — 
proclaims  her  dead  !  Probably  all  who  have  ever  reared  the 
Bolton  Grey  fowl  have  had  some  such  unfortunate  experience. 
The  Asiatic  breeds  which  were  so  widely  disseminated  a  few 
years  since  have  been  a  nut  for  amateurs  to  crack.  They  have 
generally  been  denounced  as,  on  the  whole,  a  nuisance.    Let 
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them  liave  fair  play  ;  many  of  them  arc  ungainly  gaunt  gor- 
mandizers, maturing  very  late,  and  then  a  large  boned,  sharp 
breasted  race  ;  still  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  It  will  be  noticed  that  three  of  the  statements  accom- 
,Danying  this  report  relate  to  one  variety  of  the  Asiatic  breeds 
commonly  known  as  "  Brahma-poutre  "  fowl.  The  fowl  termed 
"Booby,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ladd,  is  undoubtedly  nearly  allied 
to  that  variety,  and  a  better  season's  work  than  her's  could  not 
be  anticipated  from  any  breed  of  fowls.  For  early  maturity  no 
fowls  could  excel  those  of  Mr.  Barnaby,  which  began  to  lay  at 
4  months  and  20  days  from  the  egg,  excepting  those  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Warren,  which  were  a  cross  between  the  Brahma- 
poutre  and  Bolton  Grey,  and  began  to  lay  when  4i-  months  old '! 

With  such  facts  as  these, — and  from  what  we  know  of  these 
gentlemen  we  believe  them  to  be  facts, — we  cannot  but  except 
the  variety  of  the  so-called  ''Brahma-poutres"  from  the  sweeping- 
condemnation  so  usually  applied  to  the  whole  race  of  Eastern 
breeds  of  late  introduction.  These  Brahma-poutres,  one  of  the 
most  reliable  breeders  of  which  is  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  Dan- 
vers,  are  a  handsomer  fowl  than  most  of  the  larger  sorts. 
From  personal  experience  of  this  variety  we  are  persuaded  that 
though  in  common  with  all  their  race  they  are  heartier  eaters 
than  our  common  fowls,  yet  as  they  may  be  raised  on  coarser 
food,  the  final  cost  will  be  but  little  additional.  They  are  no 
great  scratchers,  and  but  little  inclined  to  wander.  We  would 
not  be  understood  to  recommend  this  variety  in  preference  to 
the  other  above  mentioned  breeds  ;  indeed,  were  we  to  raise  a 
single  variety,  we  should  prefer  others  to  them  which  had  finer 
flesh  and  smaller  bones  ;  but  among  a  number  of  varieties,  this 
deserves  a  place. 

One  word  to  those  who  have  pure  stock  in  their  possession. 
Do  not  so  far  yield  to  the  temptation  of  cross-breeding,  as  to 
lose  your  original  pure  stock  ;  for  remember  that  a  cross  breed, 
however  desirable  it  may  prove,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  renew 
itself  until  bred  distinct  for  many  generations  ;  while  with  the 
original  stock,  with  the  particular  crosses  made,  you  have  ma- 
terial in  your  hands  to  produce  the  like  at  your  fancy. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Chairman. 
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There  is  no  subject  of  greater  practical  importance  to  tlie 
agriculturists  of  New  England  than  that  of  manures.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  our  soil  successfully  without  under- 
standing their  importance,  and  learning  the  more  economical- 
modes  of  preparing  and  applying  them  for  the  use  of  vegeta- 
tion. This  is  a  subject  of  vast  extent,  reqwing,  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion, great  minuteness  of  detail,  and  for  precise  accuracy  the 
frequent  use  of  chemical  terms  which  cannot  be  fully  under-- 
stood  by  the  farmer  unfamiliar  with  scientific  knowledge,  and  I 
only  propose,  in  the  brief  space  proper  for  this  report,  to  sub- 
mit some  general  views  upon  the  subject,  avoiding  the  use  of 
chemical  terms,  aware  that  by  such  a  course  I  shall  be  open  tc 
the  charge  of  want  of  exact  precision. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  the  value  and  effects  of  ma- 
nures it  is  necessary  to  know  how  plants  receive  their  food — 
what  there  is  in  the  original  soil  which  affords  nutriment,  and' 
what  part  each  constituent  of  the  same  performs  in  the  great 
phenomena  of  vegetable  life. 

The  plant  receives  its  entire  nutriment  through  the  pores  in  its 
leaves  and  in  the  fibres  of  its  roots,  which  are  so  minute  as  not 
to  be  discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  Consequently,  everything 
that  feeds  it  must  be  in  either  a  liquid  or  aeriform  state.  In 
no  other  condition  can  nutriment  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  plant.  Through  the  leaves,  it  is  supplied  by  the  air  aided  by 
the  light  and  heat,  with  gases  necessary  for  its  support,  and 
from  snows,  rains,  dews  and  evaporation,  it  is  supplied  with 
moisture  and  nutritive  substances  in  minute  solution.  So  much 
is  received  through  this  medium  that  some  kinds  of  plants  are 
supplied  almost  entirely  through  their  leaves.  But  important 
as  are  the  leaves  in  sustaining  the  plant,  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance in  this  connection  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  they 
receive  and  impart  nutriment,  as  the  amount  cannot  be  affected 
by  artificial  means.  The  other  medium  through  which  the 
plant  receives  its  support,  is  the  root  fibres  ;  andthisis  of  by  far 
the  greatest  practical  importance,  as  this  support  may  be  in-' 
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•creased  ■almost  indefinitely  by  supplying  to  the  soil  substances 
necessary  for  vegetation,  in  which  it  is  deficient. 

Soils  are  composed  of  clay,  sand,  lime,  mineral  substances, 
and  the  mould  of  decayed  or  decaying  vegetation.  The  clay 
and  sand,  excepting  in  locations  v'here  lime  abounds,  compose 
by  far  the  largest  portion  in  ■weight — the  mineral  substances 
are  in  minute  quantities,  and  the  mould,  although  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  soil  and  apparently  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it,  consists  of  only  from  3-100  to  5-100  in  weight  of  the 
whole,  in  average  soils.  All  these  substances  perform  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  plant,  and 
'for  its  successful  growth  all  are  requisite  in  proper  combina- 
tions. Yet  the  mould  and  mineral  substances  comprising  to- 
.gether  not  more  than  5-100  to  6-100  of  the  soil  are  substan- 
tially all  that  afford  direct  nourishment  to  the  plant.  The  clay 
and  sand  although  by  chemical  action  forming  an  ingredient  of 
some  plants  are  principally  and  almost  entirely  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  mechanical  support  to  the  plant,  and  retain- 
ing and  imparting  nutriment  for  its  use.  They  constitute  the 
foundation  to  hold  the  plant,  and  the  repository  of  its  food,  and 
as  such  they  are  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  fertility  and 
permanent  excellence  of  a  soil  depend  very  much  upon  the  pro- 
portions and  combinations  in  which  these  earths  ai'C  found. — 
Every  farmer  understands  the  difference  between  clay  or  heavy 
soils,  and  sandy  or  light  soils  ;  and  that  the  best  soils  are  those 
which  are  composed  of  both  in  such  proportions  as  not  to  be 
too  stiff  and  hard  with  an  excess  of  clay  on  the  one  hand,  or 
too  dry  and  porous  with  an  excess  of  sand  on  the  other  liand. 
In  proper  combinations  the  clay  in  the  soil  acts  to  retain  ithe 
moisture  and  the  nutriment,  and  prevent  too  great  an  extension 
of  the  roots  ;  and  the  sand  acts  to  loosen,  render  mo  re. friable 
the  soil,  and  to  admit ,  into  it  the  heat  and  the  air  in  proper 
quantities. 

If  the  clay  is  in  excess,  its  injurious  effects  are — 

1st.    It  retains  more  moisture  than  is  needful  for  the  plant. 

2d.    It  attracts  and  holds  the  nutriment,  and  does  not  im- 
part it  sufficiently  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  vegetation. 

3d,    It  renders  tlie  soil  hard,  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 
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4th.    It  resists  the  proper  extension  of  the  roots. 

5th.     It  prevents  the  proper  effects  of  tlie  air  and  the  heat; 

6th.  In  dry  weather,  it  cracks  and  admits  the  air  directly 
upon  the  roots,  which  is  always  injurious. 

If  the  sand  is  in  excess,  its  injurious  effects  are — 

1st.  It  has  but  little  adhesion  to  the  nutritive  matter,  which 
is  quickly  washed  out,  or  is  supplied  too  freely  to  the  plant, 
consequently  the  soil  is  quickly  exhausted. 

2d.  It  does  not  sufficiently  retain  the  moisture  for  the 
plants. 

3d.  It  does  not  attract  fertilizing  particles  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

4th.  Being  a  good  conductor  of  caloric,  it  tra.nsmits  to  the 
roots  immediately  the  influences  of  sudden  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere. 

These  facts  show  the  great  importance  of  ameliorating  clay 
land  with  sand,  and  sandy  land  with  clay.  In  many  parts  of 
England  this  has  been  done  with  most  successful  results,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  farmers  may  not  by  this  method 
greatly  benefit  their  poorer  lands,  as  in  most  instances,  beds  of. 
clay  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  sandy  lands,  and  sand  in 
the  vicinity  of  clay  lands.  Probably  nothing  that  can  be  done  . 
to  such  lands  will  be  more  permanently  beneficial. 

Besides  the  clay  and  sand,  the  composites  of  soil  are  mineral , 
substances  and  vegetable  mould,  in  the  quantities  before  stated. 
These  afford  the  nutriment  to  the  plant.  The  term  vegetable 
mould  or  humus,  has  been  used  by  some  writers  with  a  more 
extensive  signification  than  that  in  which  I  propose  to  employ 
it  in  this  report. 

It  has  been  used  to  define  the  entire  organic  and  inorganic,. 
or  mineral  substances  of  a  plant,  in  a  certain  state  of,  decom- 
position and  solution.  It  is  a  dark,  and  when  moist,,  an  unc- 
tuous mould,  produced  not  only  by  the  corruption  and  decay  of 
the  falling,  leaves,  the  plants  themselves,  and  the  roots  remain- 
ing in  the  ground,  but  also  by  the  putrefaction  and  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  matter,  although  the  latter  contains  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  former  in  different  proportions  and  is  especially 
rich  in  amimoma^    By  mould,  as  I  shall  use  the  term,  I  include 
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only  the  organic  matter  distinct  from  the  mineral  substances  in 
cohesion  with  it.  and  this  includes  by  far  the  largest  portion 
in  amount  and  weight  of  the  decomposed  matter.  This  mould 
of  itself,  is  of  great  benefit  in  improving  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  in  rendering  heavy  land  looser  and  warmer,  and  light  soil 
more  tenacious.  And  if  it  had  no  other  effect  it  would  be  of 
very  great  value  to  the  land.  But  when  turned  by  the  spade 
or  plough,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  moisture  and  heat,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  mineral  substances  in  combination  with  it,  it  be- 
comes gradually  still  further  decomposed,  and  furnishes  contin- 
ual nourishment  both  in  a  liquid  and  gaseous  form  to  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  It  also  acts  upon  the  mineral  substances  in 
the  soil,  rendering  them  soluble,  so  that  they  can  be  received 
by  the  plant.  The  amount  of  this  mould,  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  vegetation  in  soils  of  proper  compositions,  is  compara- 
tively very  small,  as  such  lands  may  be  cropped  for  a  series  of 
years  without  their  becoming  exhausted.  The  comparative  value 
of  the  mould  as  food  for  the  plant,  has  been  much  considered 
by  scientific  men  of  the  present  century,  and  without  entering 
into  the  discussion  it  may  be  sufiicient  for  my  purpose  to  state 
that  all  regard  it  as  of  very  great  importance  to  vegetation. 
From  its  intrinsic  value  as  containing  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  plant,  and  its  slow  decomposition,  and  as  a  means  of  im^ 
proving  the  texture  of  the  soil  it  is  second  in  importance  to  no 
other  material  in  the  soil.  In  addition  to  its  effects  when  de- 
composed to  the  extent  above  stated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  process  of  such  decomposition  it  eliminates  much  that  af- 
fords nutriment  to  the  plant,  particularly  of  ammonia  to  which 
I  shall  hereafter  refer. 

The  mineral  substances  in  the  soil  are  also  necessary,  both  in 
affording  aliment  to  vegetation,  when  dissolved,  and  as  stimu- 
lants to  the  soil.  They  are  both  indispensable  for  the  proper 
growth  of  the  plant. 

But  in  considering  the  practical  value  of  these  nutriments  to 
vegetation,  we  must  always  take  into  consideration  the  situa' 
tion  of  the  soil  with  which  they  arc  incorporated,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  air,  heat  and  moisture  to  which  they  arc  subjected. 
Land  rich  in  fertilizing  matter,  yet  excessively  moist,  is  unprO' 
ductive,  and  grows  nothing  but  sedge  and  other  coarser  grasses. 
The  land  becomes  sour,  and  will  be  nearly  valueless,  unless 
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drained  and  exposed  to  the  proper  action  of  air  and  heat ;  and 
•if  exposed  to  excessive  heat  or  dryness,  the  fertilizing  substan- 
ces will  not  properly  act  upon  each  other,  as  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  is  always  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  food 
for  the  plant.  The  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  in  good  situa- 
tions, is  also  necessary  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  fertilizers 
it  contains.  This  is  so  important  in  its  effects,  that  some  of 
the  early  writers  regarded  it  as  the  sole  means  cf  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Keeping  these  general  statements  in  mind,  we  can  more  read' 
ily  appreciate  the  importance  of  increasing  the  fertility  of,  or 
replenishing  the  soil  with  nutritive  matter.  And  in  consider- 
ing this  subject  I  shall  first  refer  to  those  manures  which  are 
more  commonly  used,  and  better  known  to  our  agriculturists, 
having  a  view  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land, 
rather  than  to  the  greatest  immediate  effect  of  fertilizers. 

In  other  countries,  and  in  some  portions  of  our  own,  devoted 
principally  to  gardening,  the  crop  cultivated  annually  is  looked 
to  for  a  remuneration.  But  with  us,  the  land  is  cultivated 
principally  with  a  view  to  improve  it  for  the  subsequent  crops 
of  grass,  and  our  farmers  look  more  to  the  length  of  time  it  can 
be  kept  in  grass  without  cultivation,  than  to  the  crop  which  is 
the  immediate  result  of  it. 

All  the  ordinary  or  barn  yard  manures,  contain  matter  which 
is  convertible  into  mould,  and  mineral  substances.  Those 
which  have  a  larger  portion  of  the  latter  are  more  forcing  or 
stimulant  in  their  operation,  and  some  in  their  putrefaction  and 
decay  afford  more  nitrogen  in  the  combination  known  as  am- 
monia, than  others.  This  is  very  important  to  the  growth  of  a 
plant.  It  is  particularly  stimulating  to  vegetation.  Compar- 
atively speaking,  the  solid  excrements  of  all  herbivorous  ani- 
mals are  rich  in  mould-forming  substances.  The  urine  is  richer 
in  mineral  substances  and  nitrogen,  and  consequently,  more 
stimulating.  Together,  they  furnish  the  most  complete  manure 
for  plants,  as  they  combine  all  the  substances  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  which  are  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  a  plant  and 
its  seed.  The  excrements  of  domestic  animals  are  relatively 
lasting  in  their  effects  in  the  order  below  stated,  cow  manure 
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being  most  lasting  and  least  stimulating,  and  sheep  manure  be- 
ing most  stimulating  and  soonest  expended. 

1st,  Excrements  of  horned  cattle. 

2d',  "  "    swine. 

3d,  "  "    horses. 

4th,  "  "    sheep. 

The  value  of  the  excrements  of  the  above  named  animals, 
particularly  swine,  is  affected  very  much  by  the  quality  of  their 
food. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  latest  edition  of  Stock- 
hard  t's  Chemical  Field  Lectures,  show  th'C  constituents  of  these 
different  excrements.  The  figures  are  based  upon  the  weight 
of  the  excrements  and  not  upon  the  amoimt,  as  we  usually  con- 
sider them.  This  is  important  to  be  remembered  in  this  and 
subsequent  tables  as  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
weight  of  a  cord  of  cow  manure  and  a  cord  of  horse  manure. 
The  figures  of  course  are  only  approximate,  although  based 
upon  actual  experiments. 

lOGO  pounds  of  fresh  excrements  contain  :— 


CONSTITUENTS. 

•73 

O.S 

•73 
o 

Si 

§ 

Oh 

<o 

-c3      . 
CC!    >^ 

OK 

a 
o 

^? 

K   a 

o  -g 

Solid  dry  substances  in  general 
Nitrogen  therein 
Mineral  substances  therein 

Consisting  of 
Potash  and  Soda 
Lime  and  Magnesia 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Common  Salt 
Silica 

160 
3 

24 

1 

4 

16 

240 

5 

30 

3 
3 

H 
h 

20 

420 

60" 

3 

15 

6 

32^ 

200 

6 

30 

5 
3 

h 

Approximate  value  in  money 

54 

90 

135 

96 

The  following  figures  from  the  same  author  show  the  constit- 
uents of  the  urine  of  different  animals  and  their  comparative 
Talue* 
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1000  pounds  of  fresh  urine  contain  : — 
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CONSTITUENTS. 
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Solid  dry  substances  (extract) 

80 

110 

135 

25 

Nitrogen  therein 

8 

12 

J4 

3 

Mineral  substances  therein 

20 

30 

36 

10 

Consisting  of 

Potash  and  Soda 

14 

15 

20 

2 

Lime  and  Magnesia 

U 

8 

6 

-]^ 

Phosphoric  Acid 

— 

i 

u 

Sulphuric  Acid 

n 

1^ 

4.V 

Common  Salt 

1 

2 

2i 

5 

Silica 

tV 

1 
If 

— 

— 

Approximate  value  in  money 

120 

170 

200 

45 

The  following  calculation  by  Stockhardt,  shows  approxi- 
mately the  value  of  the  excrements  which  these  animals  furnish 
in  a  year  : — 

One  cow  furnishes  yearly  : 


£> 

s. 

d. 

In  excrements, 

20,000 

4 

10 

0 

In  urine, 

8,000 

4 

8 

1 

11 

0 

Total, 

28,000 

0 

One  horse  furnishes  yearly  : 

In  excrements, 

12,000 

4 

10 

0 

In  urine, 

3,000 

2 
6 

5 
15 

0 

Total, 

15,000 

0 

One  sheep  furnishes 

5  yearly ; 

In  excrements. 

^60 

0 

9 

0 

In  urine, 

380 

0 
0 

6 
15 

9 

Total, 

1,140 

9 

One  hog  furnishes 

yearly  : 

In  excrements, 

1,800 

0 

16 

10^ 

In  urine, 

1,200 

0 

4 

6 

Total 


3.000 
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From  these  calculations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  -urine  is  of 
■great  value  and  that  it  is  important  for  every  farmer  to  use 
freely  litter,  muck  or  other  substances  for  its  absorption. 

Very  important  questions  arise  as  to  the  time  when  barn 
yard  manure  should  bo  put  into  the  ground,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  kept  until  so  used. 

Practical  agriculturists  by  various  experiments  upon  a  large 
scale,  have  demonstrated  that  barn  yard  manure  turned  under 
the  soil  in  a  fresh  and  unfermented  state  is  of  greater  value 
than  when  left  to  rot  and  ferment  in  the  dung  heap,  even  when 
that  is  properly  protected  ;  and  the  practical  results  in  this 
accord  with  sound  theory,  as  in  the  process  of  fermentation 
and  decay,  gases  escape  which  are  of  value  to  vegetation.  If 
not  immediately  turned  under  the  soil,  manure  should  be  kept 
where  it  will  properly  ferment,  without  being  exposed  to  heavy 
rains,  and  if  so  kept,  the  amount  of  gases  which  escape  is  not 
great,  and  the  mineral  substances  are  not  affected,  and  manure 
rotted  in  such  a  position,  although  much  reduced  in  quantity,  is 
more  immediate  in  its  effects,  and  nearly  as  valuable  in  its 
properties,  as  when  carted  upon  the  land  in  a  fresh  state.  Ex- 
periments show  that  the  amount  of  actual  loss  in  manure  thus 
cared  for  is  very  slight.  But  if  the  manure  is  exposed  to  heavy 
rains  its  depreciation  is  very  great,  as  a  large  portion  of  its 
mineral  substances  is  washed  from  the  heap  and  lost.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  views  I  would  suggest  whether  there  is  any 
appreciable  loss  from  spreading  barn  yard  manure  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  intended  to  be  enriched,  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  for  a  length  of  time  without  being  covered  with  the 
soil.  Being  thinly  spread  there  will  be  but  little  fermentation, 
and  the  mineral  substances  which  will  be  separated  from  it  by 
the  rains  will  be  washed  into  the  land  where  they  are  needed. 
And  this  may  aid  in  settling  the  question  of  the  economy  of  top 
dressing  grass  land  with  barn  yard  manure.  I  think  that  by 
so  doing  but  little  of  the  value  of  the  manure  is  lost,  particu- 
larly if  properly  rotten  when  applied,  and  the  land  receives 
substantially  its  full  effects  without  the  expense  of  turning  the 
soil.  If  thus  applied  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  done  early 
in  the  spring  so  that  it  will  get  partially  incorporated  with  the 
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soil  and  protected  by  the  growing  vegetation,  before  it  is  sub'- 
jected  to  the  scorching  droughts  of  the  summer. 

One  of  our  most  intelligent  and  successful  farmers,  Sam-' 
uel  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  informs  me  that  tor  the  three  past 
seasons  he  has,  early  in  April,  spread  upon  two  or  three  acres 
of  grass  land,  fresh  barn  yard  manure,  free  from  litter,  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  cords  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  these'  manures,  human  excrements,  both  solid 
and  liquid,  are  rich  and  stimulating  in  their  character,  so  much 
so,  that  they  should  only  be  used  composted  with  other  ma- 
nures needing  stimulants,  or  with  common  soil.  Used  in-  this 
manner  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  farmer. 

Animal  matter  is  also  a  very  important  manure  from'  the 
mould-forming  substances  it  contains,  from  its  mineral  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  creates  in  the  process  of 
putrefaction.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  stimulants,  and 
should  always  be  used  in  compost,  otherwise  the  ammonia  will 
quickly  eseape,  and  its  effects  will  be  of  little  value.  The 
harder  portions  of  the  animal  such  as  the  horns,  hoofs,  hair, 
&c.,  are  not  so  readily  decomposed. 

Straw,  hay,  leaves  and  decayed  vegetation  are  of  great  ira- 
portanee  in  improving  the  soil,  as  they  decompose  but  slowly, 
and  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  mould.  They  are  of  most 
importance  in  combination  with  other  quicker  manures,  as  they 
absorb  the  liquids^  and  the  gases,  and  their  decomposition  is  ac- 
celerated by  the  stimulants  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

The  above  described  are  the  ordinary  manures  used  by  our 
farmers,  yet  there  is  another  source  of  fertility,  which,  although 
resorted  to  by  some,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  any.  I 
refer  to  the  rich  deposits  of  our  intervales,  which  we  call  muck. 
This  term  has  in  other  places  a  more  general  signification,  but 
^ith  us  it  is  limited  to  define  this  deposit. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  country  which  contains  so  large 
an  amount  of  this  fertilizer  as  this  section.  There  is  hardly  a 
farm  in  Essex  county  which  is  not  rich  in  this  material,  and  yet 
until  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  but  little  used.  Muck 
varies  essentially  in  its  constituents  and  in  its  value.  The  best  is 
the  deep,  dark  colored  deposit,  free  from  large  roots,found  in  low 
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'lands,  which,  when  dug  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  action 
of  the  frost,  becomes  crumbled  and  fine,  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  ashes.  A  large  per  ceutage  of  this  is  vegetable 
mould,  which  has  remained  substantially  in  the  same  state  for 
.centuries.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  mineral 
substances,  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  moisture  to  which  it 
ihas  been  continually  subjected,  the  mould  has  not  decomposed, 
iFrom  the  same  cause,  tannin  and  acetic  acid  have  been  formed 
dn  it,  which  renders  the  muck  sour  and  unfit  in  its. original  state 
for  the  support  of  vegetation.  But  when  exposed  to  the  air 
and  frost,  and  its  sourness  corrected  by  mixture  with  stimulat- 
ing substances,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  fertilizers. 

Peat  muck  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but,  from  the  slow 
idecomposition  of  the  roots  which  compose  it,  it  is, of  less  value 
.than  that  before  described. 

Pond  muck  is  the  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  ponds,  composed 
mostly  of  substances  washed  from  the  adjacent  lands,  and  .con- 
tains less  vegetable  mould  than  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

Muck  may  be  composted  with  any  other  manure.  All  kinds 
of  barn  yard  manure,  particularly  horse  manure,  corrects  its 
sourness,  adds  to  it  the  necessary  salts,  and  renders  it  suitable 
to  be  applied  to  the  soil.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  barn 
yard,  as  it  is  a  powerful  absorbent  of  the  liquids,  v/hich  more 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  manure,  operate  beneficially  upon 
the  muck.  Wood  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  dead  animals, 
horns,  hoofs,  hide-cuttings, c&c,  are  also  of  great  value  to  com- 
post with  it.  Lime  is  also  valuable  in  compost  with  muck  and 
either  of  the  above  manures,  as  it  is  a  good  neutralizer  of  acids. 
but  is  not  sufficient  alone  with  .muck.  From  the  large  quantity 
of  mould  which  muck  contains,  its  efi'ects  are  very  lasting,  indeed 
more  so  than  those  of  most  any  other  fertilizer,  both  in  afford 
ing  nourishment  to  plants,  and  in  improving  the  texture  of  the 
soil. 

Any  farmer  who  has, a  good  bad  of  muck  on  his  farm,  eaa 
make  annually,  at  little  expense,  at  least  as  much  and  as  valua- 
.ble  manure  from  this  source,  as  from  all  the  stock  he  keeps,  and 
I  know  of  some  farms  in  this  county  which  have  been  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  on  which  more  than  one-half  of 
the  manure  that  has  been  applied,  has  consisted  of  this  fertilizer 
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properly  composted.  I  have  seen  the  finest  crop  of  corn  grown 
on  light  land  the  first  year  of  its  ploughing,  with  no  other  ma- 
nure than  muck  exposed  one  winter,  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  leached  ashes. 

Sea  manures,  comprising  rock  weed,  kelp  and  muscle  bed,  are 
valuable  as  manures,  from  the  fertilizing  substances  they  con- 
tain and  from  the  salt  they  furnish.  The  muscle  bed  contains 
much  animal  matter  which  is  valuable,  particularly  in  compost. 
These  manures  are  much  used  upon  the  farms  bordering  upon 
the  sea-coast,  and  their  great  value  can  be  seen  in  the  fertility 
of  the  lauds  on  which  they  have  been  used. 

Salt  is  also  important  to  use  in  moderate  quantities,  upon 
most  lands  and  in  compost.  It  furnishes  some  food  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  is  a  neutralizer  of  acids.  Its  effects  when  applied  on 
some  lands  in  the  county,  have  been  very  marked.  But  great 
care  should  be  used  that  it  be  not  applied  in  too  great  quan- 
tities. 

Wood  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,^are  also  of  great  value  as  a 
manure.  Ashes  comprise  all  the  incombustible  ingredients  of 
plants,  and  are  not  only  lasting  in  their  effects,  but,  from  the 
mineral  substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  strongly 
forcing.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  more  economical 
fertilizer  that  can  be  used  than  ashes,  at  the  prices  for  which  they 
are  usually  sold  to  the  soap  boilers.  There  is  not  that  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  unleached  and  leached  ashes  which  many 
suppose.  By  leaching  a  considerable  portion  of  the  potash  is 
extracted,  but  this  is  compensated  for  in  part,  by  the  lime  and 
other  substances  mixed  with  the  ashes  in  the  leaching,  and  the 
leached  ashes  combine  more  readily  with  the  salts  in  the  atmos- 
phere. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  ashes  do  not  com- 
prise all  that  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and  that 
from  their  stimulating  properties  they  serve  to  accelerate  the 
decomposition  of  the  mould  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  if  used  upon  the  same  land  for  successive  years  without 
other  manures,  will  tend  to  render  the  soil  unproductive. 

Coal  ashes  are  not  valueless,  as  is  supposed  by  many.     They 
contain  some  mineral  substances,  and  will  more  than  repay  the 
expense  of  putting  them  upon  the  land. 
Lime,^of  which  there  is  comparatively  a  small  amount  in  most 
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of  our  soils,  aifords  a  direct  nutriment  to  vegetation.  Applied 
in  large  quantities  it  improves  the  texture  of  all  lands  except 
those  which  arc  excessively  sandy.  It  acts  upon  the  fertilizing 
matter  in  the  soil  both  upon  the  mould  and  the  mineral  substan- 
ces, decomposing  and  rendering  them  soluble  for  the  use  of  the 
plants.  It  is  injurious  in  combination  with  animal  manures  or 
common  dung,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  insoluble  com- 
pounds. It  should  never  be  composted  with  either  except  when 
necessary  to  prevent  the  noxious  exhalations  from  animal  putre- 
factions. It  is  a  most  powerful  neutralizer  of  injurious  acids, 
and  is  consequently  most  beneficial  in  combination  with  muck, 
or  when  spread  upon  sour  lands.  Upon  lands  containing  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  lime,  which  is  indicated  by  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  clover,  peas  or  beans,  an  additional  application  will  be  use- 
less or  positively  injurious  ;  whilst  upon  lands  in  which  it  is 
deficient,  which  is  indicated  by  the  coarse  grasses  they  produce, 
the  application  of  lime  is  most  beneficial. 

Bone  manure  has  been  used  with  most  successful  results 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  its  effects  upon  the  land  are  last- 
ing. But  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  purchasing  it,  as  much 
that  is  ofi"ered  in  the  market  as  ground  bone,  is  a  spurious  and 
almost  worthless  article. 

In  addition  to  the  fertilizers  to  which  I  have  referred,  there 
is  another  which  has  been  used  somewhat  extensively  for  the 
last  few  years.  I  mean  guano.  It  consists  of  the  excrements 
of  sea  birds  which  have  lived  upon  fish.  The  most  valuable  is 
that  which  is  brought  from  the  rainless  regions  of  Peru.  Its 
almost  entire  value  consists  of  the  nitrogen  or  ammonia  it  con- 
tains. The  amount  of  mould-forming  substances  and  mineral 
particles  in  this  manure  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  of  any  appre- 
ciable value.  The  chief  office  ot  ammonia  is  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  vegetation,  and  it  furnishes  but  little  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  plants.  Therefore  guano  is  strictly  a 
concentrated,  forcing  and  stimulating  manure.  Its  action  is 
immediate  and  its  operation  quickly  over.  It  is  mostly  expended 
the  first  season.  But  it  has  not  acted  alone.  It  has  stimulated 
the  plants  to  search  for  and  take  up  the  fertilizing  substances  in 
the  soil,  so  that  each  year  of  its  application  the  laud  has  become 
poorer.    Its  effects,  when  applied  alone,  except  for  the  present 
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crop,  is  positively  pernicious,  and  the  result  of  its  continued 
use,  aloue,  must  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

Artificial  manures,  also,  have  been  recently  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent ;  but  if  any  one  expects  to  see  good  results  from 
the  use  of  the  best  of  them  alone,  he  will  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed. None  of  them  contain  all  the  food  which  is  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  it  requires  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  few  farmers  possess,  to  understand  where  and 
how  to  apply  them  to  any  considerable  advantage.  This  may 
be  said  of  the  best  of  artificial  manures.  But  there  are  many 
that  are  largely  advertised  and  recommended,  which  are  not 
much,  if  any  better  than  common  wood  scrapings  ;  and  even  if 
a  farmer  thinks  he  has  sufficient  scientific  knowledge  to  prop- 
erly use  artificial  manures,  he  must  add  to  his  fund  of  informa- 
tion a  knowledge  of  chemical  analysis,  or  purchase  his  special 
manures  of  dealers  upon  whose  knowledge  and  integrity  he 
can  implicitly  rely. 

WILLIAM  D.  NORTHEND,  Chairman. 


FARMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  report  : —  , 

That  for  a  number  of  years  past,  comparatively  few  entries 
for  the  premiums  on  farms,  have  been  made.  The  Trustees  of 
the  society  have  from  time  to  time  endeavored  to  encourage 
competition  by  varying  the  premiums  both  in  amount  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  offered.  So  far  these  endeavors  have 
failed  to  efi'ect  their  object.  The  fact  still  remains  fixed,  that 
there  is  a  great  barrenness  of  entries  in  this  department.  The 
subject  still  merits  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Trustees, 
therefore,  whether  the  end  which  they  have  in  view  by  offering 
these  premiums  may  not  be  attained  in  some  way,  different  from 
the  modes  hitherto  adopted. 
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This  year  a  single  entry  only,  lias  been  made.  Samuel 
Baymond  of  North  Andover,  is  sole  competitor.  His  farm 
was  purchased  in  1850.  It  was  then  in  an  exhausted  and  di- 
lapidated condition.  He  has  improved  it  in  all  respects.  The 
walls  have  been  in  a  good  measure  rebuilt,  fruit  trees  large  in 
number  and  variety  have  been  put  out,  a  portion  of  the  meadow 
is  in  an  advanced  state  of  reclamation,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  small,  loose  stones  have  been  removed  from  the  high 
lands.  Taste  has  also  been  exhibited  in  transplanting  forest 
trees  around  the  house  and  in  other  arrangements  which  have 
undoubtedly  wrought  a  material  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  place. 

The  farm  contains  about  55  acres,  all  of  which  except  the 
wood  land  is  now  in  grass  or  under  cultivation,  so  that  it  lacks 
one  important  constituent  necessary  to  a  complete  farm — that 
is,  a  good  pasture.  Being  destitute  of  a  pasture,  Mr.  Eaymond 
had  no  dairy.  We  were  told  that  his  two  or  three  cows  fur- 
nished sufficient  milk  and  butter  for  his  own  family  only.  They 
were  fed  in  the  barn  until  after  haying  and  then  teddered  in 
the  mowing  fields.  Consequent  upon  the  absence  of  a  dairy 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  pig  pen.  There  were  no  swine  seen  by 
the  committee.  Mr.  Raymond  is  industrious  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  manures  by  composting,  thereby  making  the  most  of  the 
means  which  a  limited  stock  and  an  unoccupied  pig-pen  can 
supply.  The  committee  were  well  satisfied  that  he  had  im- 
proved his  farm  very  much  and  that  in  most  particulars  his 
management  was  judicious.  In  one  respect  he  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  all  imitation  and  so  rarely  to  be  met  with 
among  farmers  that  it  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Mr. 
Raymond  has  kept  accurate  farm  accounts,  ever  since  the  place 
came  into  his  hands,  showing  the  processes  and  results  of  all 
his  operations  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  ready  for  ref- 
erence at  all  times.  This  alone  entitles  him  to  much  consider- 
ation. But  the  committee  taking  into  view  the  entire  deficiency 
of  pasturage,  the  absence  of  a  dairy  and  the  want  of  swine 
did  not  think  this  a  farm  so  complete  in  all  its  appointments  as 
to  entitle  it  to  a  premium.  They  supposed  that  a  farm,  how- 
ever worthy  in  other  respects  it  might  be,  if  entirely  deficient 
in  these  important  particulars,  did  not  so  nearly  approximate  to 
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perfection,  as  in  fixing  upon  the  conditions  of  the  offer,  the 
Trustees  intended  a  premium  farm  should  do.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  them  is  to  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  $30  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Raymond  for  the  improvements  which  he  has 
made,  and  especially  for  the  valuable  example  which  he  fur* 
nishes  in  keeping  correct  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  espenses 
of  his  farm. 

Almost  by  accident  two  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
visited  the  farm  of  Leverett  Bradley,  in  Methuen.  In  1848 
this  farm  received  the  highest  premium  then  offered  by  the  so- 
ciety. The  same  year  Mr.  Bradley  also  received  the  highest 
premium  for  improving  wet  meadows.  That  tract  of  meadow, 
which  was  the  most  extensive  of  its  character  that  had  then 
been  improved,  remains  as  it  was  without  having  been  dis- 
turbed by  plough  or  spade  or  even  top-dressed.  Its  product 
now  averages  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  proving  conclusively 
not  only  how  well  the  meadow  was  drained  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  enduring  value  of  such  land  when  properly  reclaimed. 
Patches  of  grass  land  in  some  specially  favored  localities  and 
small  in  extent  may  be  found  throughout  the  county,  which  con- 
stantly yield  fair  crops  of  hay  without  expenditure  upon  them. 
We  think,  however,  that  nowhere  else  can  there  be  found  a 
tract  of  thirty  acres  which  has  had  nothing  expended  upon  it 
for  ten  years  and  more,  that  produces  on  the  average  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  good  hay  to  the  acre  and  bids  fair  to  do  it  for  years 
to  come. 

But  what  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  committee 
on  Mr.  Bradley's  farm  was  another  tract  of  12  acres,  the  larger 
part  of  it  meadow,  which  one  year  ago  was  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  wood.  This  was  cut  off  last  winter  and  pro- 
duced about  350  cords.  Immense  ditches  were  then  opened 
through  and  around  the  meadow  part  of  the  lot,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  draining  the  land  and  furnishing  material  for 
compost.  In  the  spring  a  large  gang  of  men  were  put  upon  it 
with  axes,  spades  and  bog  hoes,  and  the  whole  surface  turned 
up  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  cultivation.  At  the  time  it  was  seen 
by  members  of  the  committee,  the  entire  twelve  acres  had  not 
only  been  dug  over  and  fitted  for  the  seed,  but  every  stump  and 
root  which  was  large  enough  to  obstruct  its  easy  cultivation, 
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had  been  taken  out  from  the  meadow  portion  of  it  and  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  had  been  converted  to  ashes  and 
those  aslies  had  been  spread  over  and  were  hastening  the  de- 
composition of  a  peaty  soil,  deep  enough  to  supply  self-fertiliz- 
ing material  for  a  half  dozen  generations,  in  its  gradual  decay. 
An  instance  of  improvement  so  extensive,  so  thorough,  com- 
pleted in  so  short  a  time  and  in  such  a  manner — for  it  was  all 
done  by  hand  labor,  is  without  its  parallel  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Bradley's  energy  can  be  equalled  only  by  his  perseverance, 
and  may  his  strength  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  both  in  active 
exercise  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  single  topic  on  which  the  committee  desire  to  make 
a  suggestion.  We  are  often  reminded  in  the  speech  and  in  the 
journal  agricultural,  that  our  great  mistake  is  in  cultivating  too 
much  land  ;  that  it  will  be  for  our  profit  to  till  less  and  manure 
better.  To  do  only  so  much  as  we  can  do  well,  is  a  good  max- 
im and  beyond  all  cavil.  We  should  never  keep  more  stock 
than  we  can  feed  well,  have  no  larger  breadth  in  hoed  crops 
than  we  can  weed  well,  and  never  attempt  to  cultivate  any  more 
land  than  we  can  manure  well.  In  the  judgment  of  some  of  the 
committee  at  least,  quality  i^  thought  to  be  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  quantity,  in  farming  calculations.  We  cannot  afford 
to  cultivate  poor  land.  If  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  about 
cultivating  too  much,  it  is  quite  as  »iecessary  that  a  sound,  cal- 
culatiug,  business-like  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  choosing 
those  portions  of  the  farm  for  the  application  of  labor  and  ma- 
nure which  will  make  the  largest  return  for  the  expenditure 
made  upon  them.  Now  it  in  a  fact  not  requiring  proof,  that  to 
a  great  extent,  the  very  opposite  practice  prevails.  Lean,  hun- 
gry, barren  or  worn-out  soils,  which  have  no  strength  in  them* 
selves,  are  planted  year  after  year.  Consequently  they  must  be 
annually  supplied  with  all  the  elements  of  fertility  which  they 
possess.  The  reasons  why  they  are  selected  for  cultivation  are 
various.  One  probably  is  this,  that  they  would  produce  noth* 
ing  if  let  alone  ;  another,  that  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
occupants  always  treated  them  in  this  way.  Often  perhaps  the 
cause  may  be  that  they  are  more  conveniently  accessible  than 
other  and  stronger  parcels  of  the  farm.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it 
is  certain,  that,  if  a  careful  account  was  kept,  in  nine  cases  out 
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of  ten  their  meagre  products  would  not  pay  for  themselves./ 
Cultivators  of  such  soils  do  not  count  the  cost.  "Were  thej 
called  upon  to  take  a  starving  ox  and  fatten  him  for  the  butcher, 
their  first  step  would  be  to  ascertain  if  the  expense  of  feeding 
would  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  animal  when  fattened.  And 
yet  without  giving  the  matter  a  single  thought  they  take  a  very 
lean  piece  of  land,  manure  it,  labor  upon  it,  harvest  its  scanty 
product  which  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  production,  and  never 
have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  an  exhibition  of  economy  in 
farm  management.  But  in  many  instances  the  poorest  lands 
of  a  farm  are  adjacent  to  the  buildings,  and  the  question  will 
be  asked,  what  can  be  done  with  them.  We  answer,  sow  them 
with  birch  seed,  cover  them  with  white  pines,  if  they  must  be  cul- 
tivated, sow  them  with  buckwheat  and  keep  bees,  or  throw  them 
down  to  permanent  pasture  and  feed  them  with  sheep  or  let 
them  run  to  waste.  The  last  is  better  than  to  throw  away 
money  upon  them.  If  manure  and  labor  were  applied  by  us 
only  to  those  portions  of  our  farms  which  produce  tolerably 
well  without  either,  they  would  yield  double,  quadruple  in 
some  ijistances,  tenfold  more  than  many  of  the  fields  do  upon 
which  they  are  now  wasted.  It  will  at  all  times  make  the  dif- 
ference between  getting  about  half  what  the  manure  and  labor  is 
actually  worth  or  a  double  profit  on  both.  Those  portions  of  a 
farm  in  themselves  fertile  always  yield  an  income.  Those  which 
are  in  themselves  unproductive,  work  upon  them  and  manure 
them  as  you  may,  never  do.  The  loss  sustained  by  their  cultiva- 
tion is  a  charge  upon  the  rest  of  the  farm.  The  good  acres 
have  to  carry  on  the  poor  ones.  Now  if  men  will  expend  their 
manure  and  labor  upon  those  portions  of  their  farms  which  be- 
cause they  had  strength  enough  to  produce  tolerably  well  of 
themselves,  have  received  no  artificial  aid,  or  have  been  ne- 
glected from  other  causes,  they  will  do  a  wise  thing.  Many 
old  fields  cultivated  for  generations,  will  be  abandoned.  Many 
persons  who  cultivate  at  a  loss  now,  or  are  just  able  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  because  they  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
sufficient  good  land  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  bad,  will 
find  to  their  astonishment,  that  they  have  got  money  in  their 
pockets  at  the  year's  end.  If  it  costs  as  much  to  feed  a  horse 
as  he  will  earn,  he  is  worthless  ;  an  ox  is  worthless,  if  it  will 
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cost  as  much  to  fatten  him  as  the  butcher  "will  give  for  his  car- 
cass ;  a  debt  is  woi'tliloss  when  the  cxpeuso  of  coUeotioii  will 
exceed  the  amount  of  it ;  and  so  is  a  piece  of  land  worthless 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  when  a  crop  cannot  be  obtained 
from  it  except  at  an  expense  equivalent  or  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  its  value. 

If  we  have  been  a  little  prolix  on  this  topic,  its  importance 
must  be  our  justification. 

Mr.  Raymond's  statement,  appended  to  this  report,  exhibit- 
ing what  he  has  done  and  his  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  is 
recommended  to  the  careful  reading  of  every  farmer,  who  has 
not  a  good  system  of  his  own. 

T.  E.  PAYSON,  for  the  Committee- 


SAMUEL  EAYMOND'S  STATEMENT. 

The  farm  I  offer  for  premium  is  situated  in  North  Andover, 
on  the  Salem  and.  Andover  turnpike,  4  1-2  miles  south-east  from 
Lawrence.  It  lies  in  nearly  a  square  body  ;  contains  about  55 
acres  ;  was  purchased  by  me  on  the  11th  of  Nov.  1850,  and  was 
at  that  time  divided  as  follows,  say, — 2  1-i  acres  in  tillage, 
17  3-4  upland  mowing,  13  in  pasture,  7  in  peat  or  bog  meadow, 
and  15  in  -wood.  The  soil  on  the  three  first  named  is,  what  I 
suppose  is  called  a  clay-loam,  of  good  uniform  quality  and  depth, 
resting  upon  a  pan  of  very  hard  clay-gravel.  From  the  time 
of  my  purchase  to  the  present,  I  have  kept  daily  accounts  of 
the  cost  of  all  crops,  improvements,  &c.,  connected  with  the 
farm,  with  such  alterations  and  additions  from  time  to  time,  as 
seemed  to  me  necessary.  A  portion  of  these  accounts  arc  con- 
densed and  make  a  part  of  this  statement. 

When  I  came  in  possession  of  the  farm,  it  was  much  run 
down  ;  the  buildings  required  large  outlays  ;  the  interior  walls 
were  low  and  crooked  ;  the  grass  on  the  mowing  lands  was  thin 
and  light ;  all  the  upland  abounded  in  fast  rocks  j  the  pasture 
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had  srrown  up  to  bushes  and  birches,  with  a  few  saplinj^  oaks 
and  maples  ;  the  fruit  trees  of  which  there  was  about  400  apple, 
10  or  12  pear,  and  5  or  6  peach,  were,  most  of  them,  in  good 
condition. 

As  nearly  all  the  division  walls  required  rebuilding,  I  deter- 
mined to  place  them  in  such  manner  as  would  be  more  conven- 
ient for  working  the  land  by  improved  implements  and  other- 
wise, and  at  the  same  time  improve  its  appearance.  To  accom- 
plish this,  I  laid  out  a  farm  road  from  my  barn,  (which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  my  upland  on  the  easterly  side)  2:0 
feet  wide  and  50  rods  long,  in  a  straight  line,  and  parallel  with 
my  northeim  boundary  wall,  to  a  point  21  rods  distant  fi'om 
my  rear  or  westerly  wall,  then  turning  at  a  right  angle  and 
running  south  in  a  straight  line  28  rods  to  the  meadow,  then 
dividing  the  upland  into  two  about  equal  parts,  and  leaving  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  8  acres  of  the  mowing,  a  field  of  1   acre, 

7  1-2  of  the  pasture,  and  an  orchard  of  1  3-4  acres.  Trenches 
were  then  dug  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  filled  with  small 
stone,  the  old  cross  walls,  excepting  that  between  the  orchard 
and  pasture,  were  then  hauled  and  set  up  anew,  leaving  gate- 
ways at  suitable  distances.  Such  parts  of  the  old  walls  as  were 
mot  wanted  for  this  purpose,  and  a  pile  of  stubble  stones  22 
feet  long,  over  12  wide,  and  nearly  4  feet  deep,  have  been  carted 
off.  One  of  the  walls  removed  from,  this  field,  had  been  built 
double,  with  small  stones,  which  had  fallen  and  covered  the 
ground,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  8  feet.  Its  length  was 
379;  feet.  The  fast  rocks  have  been  dug  out,  blasted  and  laid  in 
a  cellar  wall,  under  the  barn,  83x28.  The  wood  and  bushes 
have  been  cut  on  the  part  formerly  in  pasture,  the  land  ploughed, 

'6  1-2  acres  of  the  same  have  been  cultivated  and  thoroughly 
cleared  of  stones,  and  5  1-2  acres  seeded  down  to  grass,  on 
which  I  set  in  the  fall  of  1856,  200  Baldwin  apple  trees.  On 
this  field  have  been  laid  60  rods  of  stone  uuderdrain. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  referred  to,  were  two  fields  of 
mowing  and  tillage  ;  the  one  contained  about  2  1-2,  the  other 

8  acres,  and  about  5  1-2  acres  of  the  pasture  ;  the  wall  dividing 
the  two  latter,  lay  along  on  the  top  of  a  sharp  ridge  for  about 
48  rods.  For  many  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
detail,  I  moved  this  wall  about  60  feet^  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge^ 
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and  there  relaid  it.  The  intermediate  land  has  been  cleared  of 
all  loose  stone  and  another  large  pile  of  the  same;  1  have  ploughed 
and  seeded  it  down  to  grass.  The  partly  built  wall  dividing 
the  lots  of  2  1-2  and  8  acres,  has  been  removed  and  laid  around 
my  barn-yard,  in  a  wall  5  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide  at  the  base. 
These  improvements  left  the  field  with  about  111-2  acres,  on 
which  I  set  in  1851  and  '52,  284  apple,  225  pear,  285  peach,  34 
cherry  and  5  plum,  in  all  833  trees,  all  budded  or  grafted  with 
the  best  varieties.  None  of  these  trees  have  ever  stood  in 
grass  ;  the  land  under  them  to  the  width  of  9  or  10  feet  being 
constantly  under  cultivation.  They  have  made  rapid  growth 
since  they  were  set.  Some  of  these  apple  trees  measure  at  this 
time  16  and  18  inches  in  circumference  ;  over  200  of  the  latter 
have  borne  the  past  season,  from  1-2  bushel  downwards,  the 
peaches  about  20  bushels,  the  pears  a  few,  and  the  cherries 
about  1-2  bushel.  No  cattle  have  grazed  this  land  since  the 
trees  were  set.  Of  the  4  1-2  acre  pasture  adjoining  the  above, 
I  have  this  year  ploughed  and  planted  2  1-2  acres.  As  the  cul- 
tivation proceeds,  the  stones,  &c.,  are  collected  into  every  fifth 
furrow,  to  bo  carted  off  after  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Besides  the  improvements  stated  above,  I  have  laid  a  bank 
wall  in  front  of  my  house  30  rods  in  length,  with  a  buckthorn 
hedge  along  the  line  of  this  for  80  yards.  These  walls  with 
several  small  pieces  in  various  parts  of  the  farm,  make  a  total 
of  220  rods  built,  and  190  rods  removed  ;  many  repairs  have 
been  done  on  the  buildings  ;  nearly  all  the  old  apple  trees  have 
been  grafted  ;  all  the  upland  has  been  ploughed,  planted  and 
cleared  of  stones,  excepting  3  acres,  in  doing  which  I  have 
carted  off  over  3000  loads  exclusive  of  those  used  in  walls  and 
their  trenches  ;  two  brick  cemented  cisterns  have  been  built  to 
increase  my  supply  of  manure  ;  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  planted  round  the  house  ;  and  I  have  also  set 
400  currant  bushes,  and  a  few  grape  vines,  raspberries,  &c. 

About  3  acres  of  the  peat  meadow  have  been  broken  up  at  a 
large  expense;  I  have  cut  the  ditches  wider  and  deeper,  and  have 
cut  the  outlet  down  2  feet,  through  solid  rocks,  for  120  feet. 

The  end  and  object  of  all  this  labor,  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  and  grass,  ultimately  to  bring  the  whole  40  acres 
into  these  crops,  and  to  secure  the  same  with  the  least  possible 
expense.  22 
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The  total  cost  of  all  improvements  exclusive  of  my  own 
labor  and  interest,  was  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  $3,847  59 

Add  the  amount!  paid  for  the  farm,  $3,100  00 

Making  the  cost  on  tlie  1st  April,  1858,  $6,947  59 

As  regards  the  crops,  expenses,  &c.,  I  refer  you  to  the  follow- 
ing account-s,  which  have  never  been  kept  with  a  view  to  their 
future  publicity,  and  all  I  claim  for  theai  is,  that  they  are  cor- 
rect so  far  as  they  go.  Such  omissions  as  I  am  able  to  detect 
will  be  pointed  out,  and  such  explanations  made  as  seems  to  be 
required.  In  none  of  these  accounts  is  there  any  charge  for 
my  own  labor  or  services.  This,  so  far  as  the  crops  are  con- 
cerned, would  add  but  little  to  the  cost  ;  neither  is  there  any 
interest  charged  on  the  value  of  the  land.  The  wJiole  labor  on 
the  farm  is  charged  under  the  several  heads  at  cost ;  the  board 
of  laborers  at  33  1-3  cents  per  day  ;  the  labor  of  a  pair  of  oxen 
at  96  cents  per  day  ;  that  of  a  horse  at  the  same  ;  seeds  and  all 
incidental  expenses  of  cultivation  under  the  head  of  cash  ;  ma- 
nure at  $1  per  load  of  about  32  cubic  feet  ;  guano,  &c.,  at  cost 
aud  charges.  The  crops,  so  far  as  practicable,  o.re  measured  ; 
the  charges  to  family  are  for  chopping  wood,  cultivating  a 
kitchen  garden,  <fec.;  the  manure  charged  to  the  crop  to  which 
it  is  applied  ;  no  part  of  it  is  carried  to  a  succeeding  one  ;  the 
unsuccessful  as  well  as  successful  crops  are  here  exhibited. 


COST    OF    CROPS    AND    OTHER 
From  Nov.  11,  1850,  to  Jan.  1st,  1852 


EXPENDITURES, 

— 13  mos.  20  ds. 


Cost  of  all  the  crops  in 
Farm  expenses 


Total  chargeable  to  crops  of  1851 

Permanent  improvements  on  farm     . 

Manure  for  1852 

Family 


Labor.  Board. 

102  86  73  60 

7  65!  6  85 


110  51  80  45 

60  54159  2£ 

8  27|  7   11 

10  13    7  81 


Cash    I  'Jotal. 

31   0G|207  52 

252  36266  86 


83  42474  38 

')49  90669  69 

I  15  43 

17  99 


CROPS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1831 

45  bbls.  apples 

Cider       do.  

5  tons  npland  hay,  at  Si 2 
7  tons  meadow  hay,  at  $5 

140  bush,  potatoes,  at  60  cts. 

143     "      carrots,  at  25  cts. 

140     "      turnips,  at  20  cts. 

31,^    •'      corn,  at  $1         .         .         .         . 

Btans,  peas,  i&e.  

Total  valae  of  all  crops 


7-5  50 
\->   00 


€0  GO 
35  00 


87  50 

95  00 
84  00 
35  75 
28  00 
31  50 
14  50 


376  25 
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In  the  precedin!^  account  I  find  no  cliargc  for  the  labor  of 
oxen  or  horses  ;  neither  is  there  any  for  manure.  The  hay  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  accounts,  is  estimated,  with  a  stock  of  one 
horse,  one  pair  of  oxen,  one  cow  and  four  two  year  old  heifers. 
I  find  purchased  and  charged  in  the  above  account,  5  tons  1G14 
lbs.  hay,  at  $64  69,  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  of 
1851-'o2  ;  and  for  thesame  stock  I  purchased  in  the  following 
winter  of  1852-'53,  7  tons  1842  lbs.  for  $95  3Q.  It  appears  by 
the  above  account,  that  the  crops  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation and  expenses,  exclusive  of  manure  and  team  labor,  by 
the  sum  of  $98  13. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  induce  me  to  ask  that  the  accounts 
for  the  year  1857,  may  here  be  inserted  ;  the  one  is,  that  the 
crops  of  that  year  were  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  this  ; 
the  other  is,  that  the  account  of  that  year  is  fully  made  up, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  with  that  of  the  present,  as  they  run 
from  April  to  April,  and  all  the  crops  are  not  yet  harvested. 


COST    OF    CROPS    AND    OTHER   EXPENDITURES, 
For  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1858. 


Crop. 

Labor. 

board. 

Team. 

Cash. 

Manure 

Total. 

1 

Wheat,  ,   .        . 

15  27 

7  05 

4  36 

22 

81 

6  51 

$56  00 

2 

Hay,        .... 

25  76 

15  33 

3  12 

44  21 

3 

Early  D.  H.  cabbages. 

6  76 

3  59 

1  44 

1 

00 

17  80 

30  59 

4 

Cabbages  on  Baldwin  orchard. 

15  05 

8  95 

7  72 

3 

75 

37  91 

73  38 

5 

"   ^'orth  field,      . 

13  59 

7  46 

6  48 

2 

49 

49  73 

79  75 

6 

Potatoes  about  trees, 

11   59 

6  57 

84 

7  22 

23  22 

7 

"      on  Baldwin  orchard. 

25  42 

13  50 

4  80 

16 

43  88 

8 

Chinese  su^ar  cane. 

4  48 

2  49 

1  73 

1. 

00 

2  45 

12  15 

9 

Potatoes  on  meadow. 

56  26 

27  42 

2  44 

86  12 

10 

Corn  on  North  field. 

10  13 

6  OC 

2  76 

20  13 

39  02 

11 

Swedes, 

12  28 

6  29 

3  48 

1 

00 

14  13 

37  18 

12 

Grass  and  clover,  for  1858,    . 

2  80 

1   67 

3  72 

16 

76 

24  95 

13 

Hruit,         ... 

707 

4  21 

12 

73 

12  13 

14 

Poultry,        .... 
Total,  including  harvesting. 

40  57 

4 

18 

4  18 

306  46 

110  53 

53 

72 

158  48 

569  76 

Crops  after  harvesting, 

24  10 

6  77 

4 

55 

35  42 

Farm  expenses, 
Total  chargeable  to  crops, 

2  42 

1   59 

96 

71 

86 

76  83 

232  gs'llS  89 

41   53130 

13 

158  48 

682  01 

Permanent  improvements,    . 

53  75    42  04 

77  64|  91 

62 

14  79 

279  84 

Family,        .        .        -        . 

16  21    16  67 

10  92 

16  33 

60  13 

Manure  for  1858,        .        , 

4  42      5  91 

6  72 

17  05. 

307  36183  51 

136  81,221 

75I189  60 

$1039  03, 
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CROPS  FOR  THE  YEAR 


1857. 


1 

Wheat  33  3-4  bushels. 

$66  50 

Oue  piece  bad,  too  wet 

4  tons  straw, 

24  00 

w^en  ploughed. 

90 

50 

2 

Hay,  14  tons  English,    . 
5  tons  meadow. 

210  00 
30  00 

240 

00 

3 

Cabbages  2729,  a  6c      . 

163 

74 

Very  large,  all  headed. 

4 

on  Bald  orchard,  4426  a  5c     . 

221 

30 

Nearly  all  headed;  land 
full  small  roots. 

5 

Cabbages  on  N  field 

A.  total  failure,  all 
stump  footed. 

-6 

Potatoes  about  trees  45|-  bu.  large  a  80 
10  1-2  bush  smali;a  40c 

36  20 
4  20 

Planted  to  benefit  trees 

40 

40 

7 

Potatoes  on  B  orchard,  114  bu  large  80 

91  20 

Land  full  of  roots,  n© 

1 1  bush  small,  40 

4  40 

manure,  crop  good. 



95 

60 

8 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane,    . 

Crop  very  large,  not 
used. 

S 

Potatoes  on  meadow,  233  1-4  bu  large 

18S  60 

Sod  very  toEgh,   crop 

50  1-2  small, 

20  20 

fair,  rather  too  wet. 



206 

80 

^0 

Corn  on  N  field,  38  1-2  bush  a  $1.00 

38  50 

About  J  a  crop,   suc- 

11-2 bush  beans,        .        , 

3  00 

41 
25 

50 

ceeded  cabbages  which 

11 

Swedes  103  bush  a  25 

75  Crop  poor,  hollow  and 

12 

Fruit,  33  bbls  apples. 

92  50 

rotten,  too  wet. 

cider        "        .        .         .        . 

20  70 

Very  small  crop. 

Currants  sold, 

16  00 

"        used 

4  48 



133 

68 

13 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold, 
"    used,  . 

28  30 
20  80 



49 

10 

MUksold, 

47  12 

"   and  butter  used, 

45  77 

Calves,        ..... 

15  00 



107 

89 

Manure  as  charged,  .        .       ^        . 

189  60 

"    cost,        .... 

108  13 

81 

47 

1497 

73 

All  the  omissions  I  find  in  the  above  accounts  are  the  charges 
•of  seed  on  crops  numbered  6,  7,  9  and  10 .;  the  small  amounts 
for  manure  charged  to  second  crops,  were  experiments  with 
.guano,  &c. 

By  this  account  it  appears  that  the  crops  exceeded  the  <Jos4; 
of  cultivation  and  expenses  by  the  sum  $815.72., 
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-COST    OF    CROPS    AND    OTHER   EXPENDITURES, 
From  April  1st,  1858,  to  October  1st,  1858. 


Liboi-. 

Board. 

Team. 

Cash.   (Manure 

Est. 

Total. 

1  Wheat, 

18  45 

10  17 

7  37 

24 

00 

$69  99 

2  Hay 

28  31' 

16  17 

5  88 

45  37 

3  Potatoes  on  Pear  Orchard. 

2  90 

2  42 

60 

3 

00 

8  92 

4        "         ceb'gs,  baldwin. 

19  42 

14  03 

7  93 

1 

8S 

52  00 

3 

00 

98  26 

5  Beans  about  trees. 

9   17 

6  25 

84 

1 

50 

17  76 

6Squashes      " 

4  73 

3  .0 

48 

2 

00 

10  00 

20  51 

7  Tomatoes    " 

1   82 

1  42 

48 

6  00 

9  72 

8|Potatoes  on  Meadow,     . 

27  52 

16  04 

7 

00 

15 

00 

65  56 

9  Grass  and  clover 'for  1859, 

2  95 

2  50 

4  45 

11 

08 

20  98 

ilO  Potatoes  &  cab'gs  on  past. 

24  45 

15  70 

11   05 

6 

65 

55  00 

9 

00 

121   85 

ill 

Fruit, 

Total,  including  harvesting 

3  20 

2  67 

60 

5 

35 

00 
00 

11  47 

137  93 

90  67 

39  68 

54 

II 123  00 

S480  39 

exp.  after  harvest  on  crope. 

35 

00 

35  OG 

Farm  expense, 

Total  chargeable  to  crops. 

1  83 

2  88 

1  80 

42 

18 

30 

00 

78  69 

139  76 

93  55 

41  48 

96 

29 

123  GO 

100 

00 

$594  08 

Permanent  -Improvemsntg. 

11   20 

9  32 

e  04 

56 

94 

$85  50 

Family, 

4  89 

4  83 

12 

88 

1  00 

11   72 

Manure  for  1850,    . 

3  25 

2  72 

48 

5 

90 

12  35 

Crops  of  1857,     . 

17  36 

1  83 

6 

98 

26   17 

17£  46 

112  25 

50  12  166 

99  124  00 

100 

00 

f729  82 

CROPS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1858, 

.1 

Wheat  76  bush,  a  $2.00 

152  00 

6|  tons  straw  a  6.00 

39  00 

191  00 

Computed  at  525  feet 

2 

Hay,  18|^  tons  upland  a  1 4.00 

259  00 

per  ton. 

5  tons  meadow,  6.00 

30  00 

289  00 

3 

Potatoes  on  pear  orchard,  10  bu  large  60 

6  00 

3  bu  small        ...        40 

1  20 

7  20 

Rotted  badly. 

Land   never  ploughed 

A 

Potatoes  and  Cabbages,  B  orchard, 

before. 

40  bu  large         ...       60 

24  00 

Cabbages     two    thirds 

10  bu  small            .        .          40 

4  00 

bad. 

■1000  heads         ...        5 

50  00 

78  00 

5  Beans  about  trees,  e  bu           .        2  00 

18  00 

Planted  to  benefit  trees. 

6  Squashes,  2,}  tons       .         .            20  CO 

50  00 

7  Tomatoes,  3€  bu             .        .            80 

28  80!Crop  rather  late. 

8  Potatoes  on  meadow,  125  bu  large      60 

75  00 

Should  have  been  seed- 

40 bu  small               .         .        40 

16  00 

91  00 

ed  with  oats. 

9  Potatoes  &  Cab'ges  past.yllO  bu  large 60 

66  00 

Crop  small,many  rotten 
Potatoes  good,  cabba- 

5  bu  small        ...        40 

2  00 

ges  bad. 

1500  heads            .        .             6 
Fruit,  73  bbls  apples      . 

75  00 
112  00 

143  00 

10 

Rather  below  medicnx. 

Cider  apples 

18  00 

20  bu  peaches      .        .          2  GO 

40  00 

First  crop. 

Currants 

26  30 

196  30 

lliPoul try  and  Eggs, 

49  10  Same  as  last  vear. 

Mills  and  Batter, 

92  89 

« 

Calves, 

15  00 

Manure  as  charged  in  account. 

124  00 

Manure  at  cost  of  composting, 

17  05 

106  95 

1356  24 

174  fabms. 

In  relation  to  the  hay  crop  of  this  and  the  year  next  pree&cl- 
ing",  it  will  be  observed  that  in  1857  there  were  in  pasture  but 
4  1-2  acres.  On  this  I  put  a  pair  of  oxen  and  3  cows.  When 
the  grass  became  short,  they  were  soiled  with  clover  from  the 
mowing  land,  which  decreased  the  crop  to  some  extent,  how 
much  I  am  unable  to  forra  an  opinion.  The  present  year  2  1-2 
acres  of  this  pasture  was  ploughed  and  planted,  consequently 
the  balance,  2  acres,  is  unimproved,  and  3  cows  and  a  horse 
have  been,  soiled  the  whole  season,  from  the  mowing  land. 

The  stock  on  the  farm  this  year  and  the  last,  consisted  of  2- 
horses,  a  pair  of  oxen,  3  cows  and  a  heifer.  They  consumed  no 
meadow  hay  the  past  winter,  but  were  entirely  supported  on 
the  upland  hay  and  clover.  It  is  my  intention  to  work  the 
farm  in  the  future  with  horses,  to  dispose  of  my  oxen  this  fall, 
and  in  their  stead  place  3  cows,  and  add  2  or  3  heifers  to  my 
present  stock. 

The  farm  stands  at  the  present  time  as  follows,  viz  : — 
16|  acres  in  upland,  mowing  and  orchards. 
4      "       "  meadow      " 

6J    "      "  wheat,  seeded  down  with  grass  and  clovero. 
9|    "      "  tillage. 

3      *'      "  unimproved  pastured  acre  ploughed), 
15      "      "  wood. 

55  acres. 
North  Andoveb.  October  1858o. 


TJNDERDRAINING    LAND. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
judicious  system  of  underdraining  our  wet,  and  necessarily  cold 
lands,  and  the  very  liberal  encouragement  the  society  has  offered 
for  several  years  past,  for  experiments  in  this  substantial  oper- 
ation, still  very  little  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  county 
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of  "Essex,  in  this  branch  of  husbandry.  "We  hare  the  satisfac- 
tion, however,  to  report,  that  this  subject  is  receiving  increasing 
attention,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  substantial 
farmers  are  taking  the  incipient  steps  in  this  direction,  and  we 
confidently  predict,  that  the  ne::t  tive  years  will  witness  results 
from  this  method  of  improving  our  hiil  tops,  as  well  as  our  val- 
leys, Avliich  at  the  present  time  we  should  hardly  anticipate. 

Two  applications  have  been  made  for  the  premiums  offered 
by  the  society  for  experiments  in  underdraining,  the  preseat 
year.  The  claimants  are  James  Stevens  of  North  Andover,  and 
E.  G.  Kelley  of  Newburyport.  Both  pieces  of  land  have  been 
examined  by  two  members  of  the  committee.  The  piece  of 
land  offered  by  Mr.  btevens,  containing  about  two  acres,  'wa-s 
formerly  (as  will  be  seen  by  his  statement  herewith  submitted,} 
unproductive  and  nearly  valueless.  The  land  is  nearly  level, 
the  inclination  being  so  slight  that  the  water  must  neces- 
sarily escape  at  a  very  slow  rate,  even  through  a  perfect 
water  course.  We  should  not  therefore,  under  such  circum- 
stances, expect  to  find  the  result  of  the  experiment  so  marked, 
as  we  should  look  for  on  a  greater  declivity.  Still  the  com- 
mittee  feel  that  in  awarding  premiums  offered  by  the  society,  for 
experiments  of  this  nature,  they  should  be  fully  satisfied  'tha»t 
the  object  aimed  at,  had  been  fairly  reached,  and  in  no  way  caa 
this  be  so  fully  demonstrated  as  by  an  exhibition  of  the  crops 
actually  produced  upon  the  land  for  which  a  premium  isclaimed. 
That  Mr.  Stevens  has  greatly  improved  the  land  by  the  series 
of  drains  he  has  laid  through  the  same,  is  evident  from  thefact 
that  this  is  the  first  year  he  has  been  able  to  work  it  at  all-. 
We  however  consider  the  experiment  incomplete.  The  crop  of 
barley  raised  upon  the  ground  the  present  year,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  grass,  on  land  so  richly  manured,  did  not  look  so 
promising  as  we  could  wish  to  see  it.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  pronouncing  the  enterprise  to  be  a  failure.  Our  ^-reatest 
fear  is,  that  drains  lying  so  nearly  level,  will  easily  become 
obstructed,  and  thus  disappoint  e-xpectations.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  learn  that  our  fears  are  groundless.  We  only  regret 
that  Mr.  Stevens  had  not  postponed  his  application  till  another 
year.  Should  his  anticipations  be  then  realized,  he  would  present 
a  strong  claim  for  a  premium.  With  the  views  as  above  expres- 
sed, jour  committee  do  not  feel  justified  in  awarding  a  pr€- 
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niium  to  Mr.  Stevens,  for  his  experiment  in  underdraining.  Mr. 
Stevens'  mod'e  of  putting  down  liis  drains,  (as  very  fully  shown 
m  his  statement)  is  we  think  judicious,  and  probably  the  best 
method  he  could  adopt  for  land  thus  situated. 

The  land  offered  by  Dr.  Kcliey,  containing  about  five  acres> 
lies  on  the  westerly  side  of  High  street,  in  Newburyport.  We- 
might  say  much  of  the  beautiful  evergreens  and  shrubbery  with 
which  these  grounds  are  ornamented,  but  as  we  are  not  a  com- 
mittee on  landscape  gardening,  we  will  return  to  the  ditch. 

The  land  which  the  doctor  has  underdrained,  is  admirably 
situated  for  the  operation.  The  largest  portion  of  it  lies  upon 
a  sharp  declivity,  and  the  inclination  is  so  great  on  any  part  of 
the  land,  that  the  water  passes  through  the  drains  with  consid- 
erable velocity. 

The  work  we  thin-k  is  well  done,  and  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty that  drains  thus  situated,  will  not  become  obstructed,  we 
may  add,  permanently  done.  For  tlie  method  adopted  and  mar 
terials  used  ia  thi«  operation  by  the  doctor,  as  well  as  for  sev- 
eral valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  enter- 
prise, we  refer  our  readers  to  his  full,  and  somewhat  elaborate 
statement  whi<3h  acco-mpanies  this  report.  The  committee- 
passed  over  the  entire  grounds  through  which  the  drains  had 
been  laid,  and  found  the  siirfaee  uniformly  dry  and  friable,  and 
m  a  good  condition  for  the  cultivation  of  almost  any  crops  we 
usually  raise.  The  crops  remaining  upon  the  ground,  (the- 
largest  portion  having  been  previously  harvested)  looked  well. 

We  noticed  a  very  fine  lot  of  carrots  and  a  patch  of  corn, 
which  was  very  good.  This  corn  grew  near  the  base  af  the 
hill,  on  a  comparatively  flat  piece  of  land,  where  corn  was- 
never  seen  befo-re.  Our  attention  however  was  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  a  very  fine  pear  orchard,  occupying  as  we 
should  judge,  some  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of  this  underdrained 
land,  and  here  we  think  the  doctor  will  witness  the  most  grati- 
fying results,  and  reap  the  greatest  benefit.  If  our  memory  is 
correct,  there  are  now  standing  o-n  this  lot  about  four  hundred 
pear  trees,  comprising  most  of  the  choice  varieties  ;  and  we  can 
truly  say,  we  never  saw  finer  trees,  or  a  more  healthy  and  vig- 
orous crrowth.  Certain  wc  are  that  such  trees  could  never  have 
been  produced  upon  this  land  in  its  original  condition,  for  noth- 
ing can  be  more  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  pear  tree,  than  stag- 
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nant  water  alDOnt  its  roots.  Wc  confidently  predict  that  in  five 
)-ears  from  the  present  tune,  this  pear  orchard  alone  will  pay 
the  doctor  a  good  interest  upon  his  entire  outlay  for  under- 
draining. 

Your  committee  feel  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  already 
attained  by  the  underground  operations  of  Dr.  Kelley,  they 
most  cheerfully  award  to  him  the  highest  premium  offered  by 
the  society  (twenty  dollars). 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  county  of  Essex,  are 
situated  on  the  summits  and  declivities  of  the  hills  in  West  New- 
bury, Audover,  Haverhill,  Georgetown  and  Topsfield.  These 
farms  are  generally  wet,  backward  lands,  and  cannot  be  worked 
in  early  spring,  subjecting  the  owner  to  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating mainly  the  various  grasses.  Now  as  man  cannot  live  on 
grass  alone,  we  would  suggest  to  the  proprietors  of  such  farms, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  underdraining  one  acre  at  least,  that 
they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  regaling  themselves  as  early 
as  the  fourth  of  July,  with  peas,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
raised  in  their  own  garden. 

W.  N.  CLEAYELAND,    )    Committee  on 
JESSE  SMITH,  i  Underdraining. 


E.  G.  KELLET'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  about  five  acres  of  land  underdrained 
during  the  last  five  years,  a  portion  each  year.  The  drains 
commence  on  a  declivity,  and  are  made  for  some  distance  with 
brush  Avood,  then  with  stone,  till  the  land  approaches  nearer  to 
a  level,  when  tile  were  used  exclusively.  About  one-half  acre 
each,  was  drained  with  brush  and  stones,  and  both  have  worked 
well ;  but  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  either  when  suitable  tile 
can  be  conveniently  obtained,  particularly  if  the  expense  of 
labor,  difficulty  of  adjusting  materials,  and  confidence  in  their 
future  successful  operation  arc  duly  considered. 

The  drainage  of  the  lot  has  not  only  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
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tory,  but  each  successive  year  the  first  drained  land  has  given 
marked  evidence  of  the  utility  of  underdrainiiig-  as  an  annual 
improver  of  the  soil,  in  addition  to  its  immediate  benefits  which 
the  committee  will  readily  understand  by  a  moment's  reflection 
upon  the  comparative  effects  of  freezing  and  thawing  clay 
subsoils  underdrained  and  undrained.  In  the  former,  the  expan- 
sion by  freezing  leaves  both  soil  and  subsoil  in  a  lighter  and 
more  pliable  condition  after  thawing  ;  while  the  latter,  both 
become  more  tenacious,  like  mortar,  more  or  less  so  to  the  depth 
frozen  ;  the  frost  however,  we  have  observed  is  not  so  deep  in 
the  drained  as  in  the  undrained. 

In  view  of  this  yearly  increasing  benefit  to  underdrained 
land,  by  these  natural  processes,  we  have  many  doubts  of  the 
expediency  of  subsoil-ploughing  clayey  land,  after  draining,  so 
often  recommended,  a  matter  to  which  we  have  given  some 
attention.  One  acre  of  the  above  has  been  trenched  two  and 
a  half  feet  deep — the  drains  running  one  foot  deeper — three- 
fourths  of  which  acre  was  the  only  part  of  the  five  which  had 
not  a  clay  subsoil. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  cultivate  this  drained  land  almost 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  rather  than  to  wait  as  formerly  till 
a  dry  spell  would,  by  degrees,  evaporate  the  surface  water, 
leaving  a  hard  crust  on  a  cold  under-soil,  previously  to  which  it 
was  difficult  getting  about  on  the  field.  The  improvement  in 
this  respect  is  very  evident  compared  with  a  lot  drained  by  open 
ditches,  for  want  of  sufficient  outlet ;  but  the  contrast  is  still 
greater  by  the  side  of  an  acre  more  elevated  and  hitherto  the 
dryest,  and  supposed  not  to  need  draining  at  all,  but  now  so 
wet  comparatively,  as  to  require  to  be  underdrained  forthwith. 

We  have  made  in  the  lot  entered,  8910  feet  of  underdrains, 
on  an  average  more  than  three  feet  deep  and  twenty^five  feet 
apart,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  nearly  75  cents  per  rod.  The 
brush  used  was  the  trimmings  of  an  old  orchard  on  the  premi- 
ses, which  were  crowded  into  the  open  ditches  and  forced  down 
to  a  foot  in  depth  and  covered  with  boards,  salt  hay,  or  sods, 
before  filling  in.  The  stone  drain  consisted  of  small  stones  col- 
lected by  trenching  and  cultivation  elsewhere,  and  thrown  in 
generally  to  the  height  of  18  inches  and  covered  uniformly  with 
very  coarse  gravel,  abundance  of  which  was  at  hand.    On  the 
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joints  of  the  tile,  pine  shavings  were  freely  used,  and  old  shin* 
gles  over  many  of  these  ;  but  if  tile  are  made  to  fit  well  to 
each  other,  we  are  satisfied  that  nothing  whatever  should  bo 
placed  over  the  joints  or  next  to  the  tile  but  the  clay  itself,  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  imperfect  tile,  as  yet  in  the 
market,  greatly  disappoint  those  engaged  in  underdraining. 
Wo  obtained  the  most  perfect  we  have  ever  seen  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  made  with  double  sole — a  sole  on  opposite  sides — admit- 
ting of  four  different  positions  in  laying,  one  of  which  would 
generally  fit  the  tile  previously  laid. 

Of  the  improved  productions  noted  from  year  to  year,  our 
statements  might  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  crops,  we  therefore  forbear. 

The  indirect  fertilizing  results  of  through  drainage  is  appar- 
ently of  more  service  to  crops  than  common  manuring  on  wet 
undraiued  land  ;  but  when  fertilizers  are  applied  in  addition  to 
those  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  rains,  &c.,  by  the  well 
drained  and  porous  soil,  the  effect  is  truly  gratifying. 

Newburyport,  Sept.  27th,  1858. 


JAMES  STEVENS'  STATEMENT. 

Five  years  ago  I  commenced  cutting  a  drain  on  a  cold,  wet 
and  flat  piece  of  land,  which  had  for  many  years  been  planted 
occasionally,  and  then  sown  down  to  grass.  Sometimes  we 
would  get  a  few  fair  crops,  and  then  a  kind  of  sour,  round  grass 
would  come  in  and  the  crop  would  be  very  small  and  of  a  very 
poor  quality. 

The  first  ditch  was  cut  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and°^two 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  It  is  2^  feet  deep  and  30  rods  long,  and 
it  is  designated  by  the  letter  A  on  the  plan  annexed.  In  order 
to  carry  the  water  from  this  ditch,  I  cut  the  drain  designated 
by  the  letter  B,  which  is  forty-five  rods  long.  This  drain  had 
to  be  cut  through  a  small  elevation  of  land  at  0,  and  then  came 
to  the  low  laud  at  the  corner  of  the  brick  house  garden,  marked 
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X.  The  drain  continued  through  the  low  land  to  an  outlet. 
The  drains  are  stoned,  by  placing  stones  on  the  sides  of  the 
ditch  and  then  covering  them  with  as  suitable  stones  as  we 
could  find  from  the  loads  drawn  there.  On  the  covers  we 
threw  small  stones,  and  after  having  strewed  meadow  hay  over 
these  stones,  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  going  througli  the  crevi- 
ces, we  threw  in  as  ranch  of  the  original  soil  as  we  could. 

The  next  year  tlie  drain  designated  by  the  letter  C  was  cut, 
and  stoned  as  above.  These  ditches  have  taken  the  water  ft'om 
the  land,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  cultivate  the  land  to  much 
better  advantage  than  before,  and  consequently  have  obtained 
large  crops  of  hay  of  the  very  best  quality. 

I  now  come  to  the  land  below  the  brick  house,  which  for  many 
years  past  has  been  so  covered  with  water  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  cultivate  it.  The  crop  consisted  of  wild  grass 
and  brakes,  which  of  course  were  of  small  value. 

Three  years  ago  I  ploughed  the  land  in  August,  in  a  very  dry 
season,  but  the  two  following  seasons  it  was  not  dry  enough  to 
plant  any  kind  of  seed.  Last  year  I  commenced  cutting  ditches 
through  it,  and  fortunately  tliere  is  fall  enough  to  enable  the 
drains  to  carry  off  the  water.  These  ditches  are  dug  two  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  through  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  about  eight 
inches  into  a  hard  pan  or  clayey  substance,  tlirough  which  the 
water  could  not  penetrate,  and  consequently  has  stood  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  hitherto  baffling  all  my  attempts  at  cul- 
tivation. 

Ditches  1,  2,  3,  4  empty  into  the  receiving  ditch  which  has  an 
outlet  at  both  ends.  This  year  I  have  been  able  to  work  it,  and 
have  laid  it  down  to  grass.  The  crop  of  barley  which  I  cut 
from  the  land  this  season,  was  not  large,  as  it  was  sown  late, 
but  the  clover  and  grass  look  remarkably  well.  The  stones 
were  all  picked  oft',  and  the  land  rolled  very  smooth,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  from  this  field,  which,  for  many  years  back,  has 
been  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  me,  I  shall  obtain  crops  of  hay 
equal  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  taken  from  the  best 
piece  of  land  of  similar  size  on  my  farm.* 


*Thi3  pieca  of  land  contains  about  two  acres  ;  I  have  spread  about  eight  cords 
of  stable  manure  upou  the  surface,  and  ploughed  it  ia  before  sowing. 
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In  reference  to  the  expense,  I  will  say  the  ditclies  are  stoned 
and  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  those  before  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  receiving  ditch,  which  I  shall  cover 
at  some  future  time.  The  ditching  was  done  by  my  men,  who 
work  on  the  farm,  whenever  they  could  get  time,  therefore  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  exact  cost.  My  opinion  is  that  the  expense 
is  about  one  dollar  per  rod,  the  way  I  managed.  I  send  a  dia- 
gram annexed,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  land  and  labor. 

l^ORTH  Andover,  September  28tb,  1858. 


IMPROVING  WET  MEADOW  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Improving  Wet  Meadow  and  Swamp 
Lands,  consisting  of  R.  A.  Merriam,  Joseph  How,  Calvin 
Rogers,  John  Porter  and  Aaron  Dodge,  make  the  followino* 
report : — 

One  entry  only  was  made,  and  that  by  William  Osborn  of 
Lynn.  On  the  Gth  of  July  the  Committee  visited  Mr.  Osborn 
and  viewed  the  premises,  and  were  unanimous,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Rogers,  who  failed  to  get  seasonable  notice  of  the 
meeting),  in  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Osborn  was  entitled  to  the 
society's  first  premium  of  $15. 

We  find  Mr.  Osborn,  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  to  be 
designated  by  the  honorable  title  of  "Farmer  Osborn,"  a  most 
appropriate  distinction,  for  after  making  several  farms  and  dis- 
posing of  them  to  others,  lie  had  located  himself  on  another 
tract,  which  he  is  putting  into  quite  a  new  and  improved  shape. 

The  portion  shown  to  the  committee,  consisting  of  about  three 
acres,  bad  a  most  luxuriant  crop  standing  on  the  ground,  of 
grass,  potatoes  and  carrots.  It  was  the  fifth  cultivated  crop 
taken  from  the  land.  Mr.  Osborn  obtained  the  society's  sec- 
ond premium,  for  two  acres  of  the  same  land  two  years  ago. 
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As  the  hay  from  the  land  Tras  not  weighed,  he  seems  quite 
modest  in  his  estimate  of  two  tons.  The  committee  thought 
there  would  not  be  less  than  2  1-2  tons  to  the  acre. 

In  the  same  enclosure  there  were  two  or  three  acres  of  rye, 
on  higher  ground,  which  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  a 
part  of  it  well  filled  with  grain,  and  another  part  was  blighted. 

An  important  fact  upon  this  subject  is  worthy  of  note,  viz : 
The  part  which  was  sown  in  August  was  well  filled  with  grain, 
and  the  part  which  was  sown  in  October  was  blighted  ;  so 
much  so  that  we  are  informed  it  was  not  threshed  ;  although 
the  straw  was  equally  good  as  that  on  the  other  part,  and  alone 
sold  for  $27  per  acre. 

Mr.  Osborn  had  used  about  four  cords  of  composted  manure, 
consisting  of  meadow  mud,  night  soil  and  stable  manure,  to 
the  acre  per  annum.  He  has  done  most  of  the  ploughing  with 
one  horse,  using  ox  labor  only  for  a  few  days,  in  the  breaking 
up  of  his  land. 

In  his  statement  referred  to,  made  in  1855,  he  speaks  of  blind 
drains.  These  were  made  of  the  material  which  he  found  on 
the  ground  ;  the  cobble  stones  which  were  not  large  enough  for 
fence,  but  which  were  required  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and  they 
answer  a  good  purpose  for  drains.  Another  evidence  of  the 
judicious  disposition  of  material  found  on  the  ground,  is  the 
converting  the  stinted  growth  of  cedar  and  shrubbery  into 
stuff  for  fencing  the  grounds  ;  making  not  a  very  handsome 
fence,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  cattle  running  against 
it.  It  is  a  fence  easily  made,  by  resting  one  end  of  the  stick 
on  the  ground  and  elevating  tiie  other  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees, 
two  stakes  placed  across  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  butt 
and  another  stick  laid  on,  and  so  followed  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  known,  says  Mr.  Osborn,  by  the  name  of  "  Bull  fence  ;" 
and  we  think  it  might  be  sufficient  to  deter  even  bulls  from 
meddling  with  it.  The  brush  he  tells  us  was  trimmed  into  fag- 
gots for  the  bakers.  Thus  all  the  rubbish  found  on  the  ground 
■was  made  useful  and  displayed  the  economical  and  judicious 
management  of  Mr.  Osborn.  He  has  an  appendage  to  his 
farm  which  ought  to  belong  to  all  farms,  viz  :  a  work  shop, 
where  he  can  mend  a  broken  tool,  put  a  shaft  to  his  carriage, 
or  even  make  au  alteration  in  his  stables  or  piggery.    He  not 
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only  oversees  his  business,  but  is  constantly  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  adage  says — 

"  ITe  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive. 
Himself  must  eitbcr  hold  or  drive." 

But  he  does  both,  and  thereby  reaps  a  proportionate  gain.  For 
the  state  of  the  land  when  it  was  commenced  upon,  reference 
may  be  had  to  Mr.  Osborn's  statement  in  the  Transactions  of 
1855. 

E.  A.  MERRIAM,  for  the  Committee. 


WILLIAM  OSBORN'S  STATEMENT. 

The  meadow  T  ofifer  for  a  premium  is  the  same  as  offered 
in  1855,  with  the  addition  of  about  one  acre  since  reclaimed. 
For  the  expense  of  reclaiming,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
1855.  Of  the  expense  of  labor,  and  the  crops  since  that  date 
I  am  not  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  report,  as  it  is  so  connect- 
ed with  the  land  on  which  you  saw  the  rye  ;  I  can  only  say 
that  the  crops  were  abundant,  and  tUe  most  profitable  invest- 
ment that  I  have  ever  made  in  farming.  The  crops  of  this 
season  were  nine  one  horse  wagon  loads  of  hay  of  the  first  and 
second  crops  ;  90  bushels  carrots  from  35  rods.  Of  the  pota- 
toes I  cannot  give  you  the  amount  as  they  were  dug  while  I  was 
from  home,  and  I  neglected  to  have  the  account  kept  of  them; 
aside  from  the  rot,  there  was  a  fair  yield.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  on  the  most  part  of  that  in  grass  there  were  over 
two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  if  I  ever  saw  three  tons  to  the  acre  it 
was  there.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  could 
make  it  on  the  land. 

My  method  of  raising  carrots  is  to  spread  the  manure  on  the 
land  early  in  the  season,  and  plough  ;  let  it  lay  until  the  weeds 
start,  then  plough  again,  and  sow  the  carrots  with  cabbage 
seed  to  mark  the  rows  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  go  through 
with  the  scuffle  hoe,  and  weed  shortly  after.  It  is  but  little 
trouble  to  keep  the  weeds  under  till  the  carrots  cover  the 
ground,  provided  you  bestow  the  labor  at  the  right  time.  I 
consider  them  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  that  I  raise. 
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I  find  75  1-2  days'  labor  charged  to  tlio  orcTiarS,  ag  I  desig- 
nate the  whole  laud  embracing  the  swamp  land  of  about  three 
acres,  and  about  the  same  of  the  higher  land  on  which  you  saw 
the  rye.  The  land  on  which  I  had  rye  is  about  one-half  sown 
with  wheat,  grass  seed  and  turnip,  and  the  remainder  in  clover 
of  fine  growth.  I  consider  the  improved  condition  of  the  land 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  manure,  of  which  in  my  estimation  I 
have  made  no  account. 

Lynn,  Oet.  1858, 
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The  Committee  on  Root  Crops  having  examined  the  several 
statements,  recommend  that  the  following  premiums  be  award- 
ed :— 
The  premium  on  sugar  beets,  to  R.  A.  Smith,  Newbury- 

port,  $10  00 

The  premium  on  ruta  bagas,  to  Abram  Low,  Essex,  10  00 

The  premium  on  cabbages  to  S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  10  00 

"  "        "  squashes,   "  "  "  10  00 

Several  instances  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  of 
enterprising  farmers  who  had  designed  entering  their  crops  for 
premium,  but  were  prevented  by  negligence  in  complying  with 
the  rule  of  the  Society,  that  the  written  statement  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  I5th  of  November. 
Some  limitation  of  this  kind  must  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  all,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
must  have  a  special  time  appointed  when  they  shall  meet  to 
examine  the  statements  and  recommend  the  various  premiums ; 
any  application  which  is  not  sent  in  previous  to  the  time  of 
their  assembling  cannot  be  acted  on  without  causing  an  addition 
of  labor  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as 
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an  extra  meeting  of  the  Trustees  to  act  upon  their  report^ 
•which  we  presume  no  reasonably  modest  man  would  ask,  or 
even  desire. 

From  conversation  with  many  of  our  most  successful  farm- 
ers and  upon  mature  reflection,  your  committee  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  principle  on  which  pre- 
miums in  this  department  are  awarded.  In  accordance  with 
the  present  arrangement  premiums  are  secured  through  an  ap- 
plication written  by  the  competitor,  certain  points  in  which  are 
certified  to  by  other  parties,  of  whose  character  for  veracity 
the  committee  know  nothing,  but  respecting  the  exact  weight 
of  whose  testimony,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant doubt  when  the  statement  and  signature  of  the  wit- 
nesses thereto,  are  evidently  the  writing  of  the  same  hand. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  so  modify  the  present  arrangement^ 
that  every  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  a  premium  for  any 
crop  shall  be  required  to  make  known  to  the  secretary  his  in- 
tention when  that  crop  is  near  maturity,  and  before  any  portion 
of  it  has  been  removed,  the  secretary  thereupon  to  inform  the 
member  of  the  committee  residing  nearest  to  the  applicant  of 
the  fact,  that  he  may  examine  the  crop  previously  to  its  re- 
moval from  the  position  in  which  it  grew. 

The  feeling  on  this  point  among  many  of  our  best  farmers,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  question  sometimes  asked,  "  Is  the  pre- 
mium awarded  for  the  crop  or  the  statement  ?"  The  additional 
check  afforded  by  such  an  arrangement — to  which  no  honest 
man  will  object — would,  we  firmly  believe,  bring  many  eminent 
competitors  into  the  field  and  infuse  new  life  into  this  depart- 
ment. In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  proposition,  one 
of  the  committee  was  invited  by  Allen  Rowe  of  Swampscott,  to 
inspect  his  crop  of  onions  before  they  had  been  pulled  ;  the 
ground  was  visited,  and  the  yield  upon  it  was  evidently  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  com- 
mittee regret  that  Mr.  Howe's  engagements  prevented  him  from 
carrying  into  effect  his  purpose  of  applying  for  the  society's 
premium. 

The  greatest  crops  of  onions  raised  in  Marblehead  during 
the  past  season  were  from  Danvers  seed.    The  advantages  of 
this  seed  over  that  from  coarser  varieties  usually  raised  on  the 
24 
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seaboard,  are  very  decided  :  the  onions  are  mare  reliable  as  a 
erop,  are  of  a  finer  structure,  are  earlier,  give  fewer  scullions 
and  have  less  waste  when  cooked.  In  the  coarser  variety  when 
cooked  the  outer  layers,  comprising  not  far  from  one  half  of 
the  onion,  are  in  many  families  rejected  as  worthless,  and  thus 
the  question,  whether  the  seed  of  the  Danvers  onion  or  that  of 
the  coarser  varieties  should  be  planted,  becomes  quite  impor- 
tant in  the  economy  of  the  country  at  large. 

In  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Merrill  of  the  expenses  of 
marketing  his  crop  of  mammoth  cabbages,  he  has  estimated  the 
cost  at  two'Cents  a  head,  the  head  averaging  over  thirty-five 
pounds.  At  this  rate  the  expense  of  teaming  them  to  Boston 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  six  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  In 
this  estimate  of  the  expense  of  marketing,  he  has  obviously 
considered  but  the  cash  expense  of  his  team  and  the  value  of 
bis  time.  Should  the  cost  per  hundred  weight  be  estimated  at 
the  lowest  rate  possible  to  have  such  work  done,  it  would  be  at 
least  double,  thus  quite  materially  affecting  the  profits.  We 
are  aware  that  with  many  of  our  farmers  the  value  of  the  time 
of  their  teams,  the  wear  of  their  teams  and  the  wear  of  their 
vehicles  are  not  considered  in  casting  np  expenses  ;  but  we  can- 
not take  this  view  of  the  matter.  For  a  certainty,  extra  team- 
ing is  extra  wear  for  both  horses  and  vehicles,  and  extra  wear 
is  extra  cost  ;  then  why  should  it  not  be  entered  accordingly  ? 
That  our  intelligent,  enterprising  farmers  who  turn  the  leaves 
of  agricultural  reports  for  information  may  have  fully  at  com- 
mand the  means  for  estimating  the  income  from  the  various 
crops  there  presented,  it  is  necessary  that  the  distance  to  which 
the  products  are  marketed  should  be  duly  stated.  Should  any 
reader  differ  from  us  in  the  above  position,  let  him  but  ask  him- 
self the  question  if  he  would  be  as  ready  at  the  same  price  to 
harness  up  and  team  a  load  of  cabbages  to  Baltimore  as  to 
Boston,  and,  if  not,  then  why  not  ? 

JOHN  STONE,  Jr.,  for  the  Committee, 
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EOBEET  A.  SMITH'S  STATEMENT. 

I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  raised 
on  one-half  acre  of  land.  The  land  on  which  they  were  raised 
is  a  clay  loam  and  has  been  in  cultivation  five  yearfi,  and  ma- 
nured at  the  rate  of  about  five  cords  per  acre,  yearly.  Last 
year  it  was  planted  with  corn  and  yifeided  about  fifty  bushels 
per  acre.  After  the  corn  was  taken  off,  a  part  of  the  piece  was 
manured  with  coarse  horse  manure  at  the  rate  of  eight  cords 
per  acre,  the  remaining  part  with  manure  from  the  barn  cellar 
in  which  hogs  had  been  kept ;  it  was  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  of  horse  and  cow  manure  and  sand,  and  applied  at  the  rate 
of  seven  cords  per  acre,  the  whole  spread  on  and  ploughed  in. 
In  December  fine  gravel  was  put  on  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
loads  per  acre.  On  the  21st  of  May  it  was  Harrowed  and  the 
rows  marked  off  two  feet  apart ;  the  seed  was  put  in  by  hand 
nine  inches  apart,  which  I  think  is  much  better  than  sowing 
with  a  machine,  as  it  saves  thinning  out  and  enables  me  to  do 
most  of  the  weeding  with  the  hoe.  The  crop  was  taken  off  last 
week  and  yielded  four  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  and  weighed 
22,585  lbs.  The  part  of  the  bed  that  was  manured  from  the 
barn  cellar,  yielded  about  one-third  more  than  the  part  whero 
the  horse  manure  was  applied. 

Newburyport,  Nov.  13th,  1858. 


AAEON  LOW'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  the  society's  premium  one-half  acre  of  ruta  baga 
turnips.  The  land  on  which  these  were  raised  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  has  been  cultivated  two  years.  In  1856  it  was  planted  in 
corn,  and  was  manured  with  one  shovelful  of  barn  manure  to 
each  hill,  and  produced  a  fair  crop.  In  1857  it  was  planted  in 
squashes  and  corn,  and  was  manured  with  two  shovelfuls  of 
manure  to  each  hill  of  the  squashes  and  one  to  each  hill  of  the 
corn,  and  produced  a  very  good  crop.  In  the  latter  part  of 
last  May  I  hauled  on  three  cords  of  barn  manure,  and  spread, 
and  ploughed  it  in.    On  the  1st  of  June  I  harrowed  and  fur- 
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roTved  it.  The  turnips  were  sowed  on  the  7th  of  June  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  first  Laving  a  small  portion  of  guano  scattered 
in  the  rows  and  covered  an  inch  deep  ;  as  they  did  not  come  np 
well  I  re-sowed  them  on  the  30th  da}'  of  June.  From  the  sec- 
ond sowing  the  seed  came  up  on  most  of  the  piece  very  well, 
altliough  in  some  of  the  rows  they  were  not  quite  thick  enough. 
They  were  hoed  twice,  and  the  last  time  they  were  thinned  out, 
standing  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  crop  was  taken  off  this  week,  and  yielded  335  bushels  of 
very  smooth  and  handsome  turnips.  The  following  is  the  cost 
of  raising  the  crop,  which  is  a  fraction  over  8  cents  a  bushel : — 
To  3  cords  manure  at  $4.00  per  cord,  half  expended,  $6  00 
Ploughing,  harrowing  and  furrowing, 
To  165  lbs.  guano, 
Planting,  «^ 

To  1 1-2  lbs.  seed, 
To  hoeing  twice, 
To  gathering, 

$28  10 
Esses,  Nov.  llth,  1858, 


SAMUEL   A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

The  method  adopted  by  me  in  preparing  the  soil,  and  man- 
aging a  piece  of  cabbages  containing  one  acre,  with  the  num- 
ber and  weight  of  heads  raised  on  the  same,  is  as  follows  : — 

I  took  a  piece  of  mowing,  (which  cut  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter tons  of  hay  per  acre),  ploughed  it  in  November  of  last 
fall.  I  then  spread  about  three  cords  of  green  manure  from 
barn  cellar  for  top  dressing  ;  gave  it  a  faithful  harrowing,  fur- 
rowed three  feet  apart  and  dressed  with  compost  manure — 
about  four  cords  put  in  hills  about  three  feet  and  a  half  apart. 
I  planted  it  about  the  10th  of  April,  thinned  about  the  first  of 
May,  at  the  time  of  the  first  hoeing  ;  cultivated  and  hoed  three 
times  during  the  season  ;  it  took  about  four  day's  work  at  each 
hoeing  at  $1  per  day  for  season  hands  ;  cost  of  cultivating,  $4  ; 
the  manure  used  worth  about  $6  per  cord ;  cost   of  fitting 
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gronnc!  and  planting  same  about  $12;  cost  of  marketing,  as 
near  as  I  can  judge,  about  $20  per  thousand. 

I  raised  on  this  piece  3500  cabbages  suitable  for  the  market, 
averaging  from  35  to  40  pounds  as  they  grew,  (with  leaves  and 
stump,  and  free  from  dirt)  -  when  trimmed  for  the  table  they 
averaged  from  25  to  30  pounds  per  head.  I  commenced  mar- 
keting them  the  first  of  September,  averaging  from  $8  to  $10 
per  hundred  ;  I  sold  some  as  high  as  $12  per  hundred.  It 
took  about  four  ounces  of  the  White  Drumhead  seed. 

Salem,  Oct.  20,  1858. 


SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

Last  spring  I  broke  up  a  piece  of  mowing  (which  cut  about 
one  ton  of  hay  per  acre  last  seasan)  me£,suring  three-fourths  of 
an  acre.  I  spread  on  about  four  cords  of  green  manure  from 
barn  cellar,  and  cross-ploughed  about  three  inches  deep.  I  thea 
holed  about  ten  feet  apart  each  way  and  put  in  two  shovelfuls 
of  compost  manure  one  inch  deep,  and  then  planted  about  the 
15th  of  May  to  marrow  squash,  covering  the  seed  one  inch 
deep.  As  soon  as  the  plants  made  their  appearance  I  sprin- 
kled them  with  ground  plaster,  and  repeated  the  application  of 
plaster  until  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  the  squash  bug.  I 
cultivated  and  hoed  three  times  in  course  of  the  season  ;  thin- 
ning them  the  third  hoeing  to  three  plants  to  the  hill  ;  I  then 
applied  two  quarts  of  dry  ashes  to  the  hill  to  prevent  the 
^'  borer."  I  harvested  nine  loads  (with  an  ox  ■cart)  averaging 
1500  pounds  per  load.  I  planted  as  pure  marrow  seed  as  could 
be  obtained,  and  my  squashes  average  in  weight  from  5  to  9 
pounds.  They  retailed  for  2  cents  per  pound,  and  by  the  hun- 
dred at  $1.50. 

The  cost  of  ploughing,  $4  per  acre;  manure  $'G  per  cord ; 
fitting  and  planting,  $10  ;  cost  of  hoeing  $10,  and  harrowing 
$5  ;  land  rent  of  the  farm  about  $5  per  acre. 

Salem,  Oct.  20,  1858. 
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GRAIN    CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  crops  have  attended  to  the  subject 
referred  to  them  and  report,  that  there  were  entered  for  pre- 
mium four  crops  of  rye,  one  crop  of  Indian  corn,  one  of  oats,, 
and  one  of  barley.  In  consequence  of  neglect  in  conforming 
to>  the  society's  rules  with  regard  to  grain  crops,  no  premiums 
are  awarded  excepting  the  following  : — 

To  Hiram  Young,  Newbury,  rye  crop,  1st  premium,        $10  00' 
Moses  rettengill,  Topsfield,  Indian  corn,  1st    "  10  00- 

R.  P.  WATERS,  ) 

JOSEPH  HOW,    }  Committee. 

JOHN  M.  IVES,  ) 


HIRAM  YOUNG'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  crop  of  winter  rye,  raised  the  past 
season  on  one  acre  and  sixty  rods  of  land.  The  crop  meas- 
iired  fifty-three  bushels  and  three  pecks  (53  3-4)  weighing  fifty- 
six  and  one-half  pounds  per  bushel  (56  1-2),  and  was  bright  and 
clean.  A  crop  of  potatoes  was  raised  on  the  land  the  previous 
year,  manured  with  one  table  spoonful  of  guano  in  each  hill. 
The  rye  was  sown,  one  and  one-half  bushels,  immediately  after 
the  potatoes  were  harvested,  the  land  having  been  ploughed,. 

Newbury,  Oct.  29th,  1858. 


MOSES  PETTENGILL'S  STATEMENT. 

r  enter  fbr  premium  a  piece  of  land  containing  one  acre,  Irom 
vhich  I  harvested  172  bushels  of  ears  of  corn.  It  was  planted 
with  corn  the  previous  year.  In,  1857  it  was  ploughed  with  a 
Michigan  side-hill  plough  nine  inches  deep.    The  present  sea? 
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son  it  "was  ploughed  nine  inches  deep  with  a  common  side-hill 
plough, -and  there  has  been  no  dead  furrow  for  the  past  year. 
The  ploughing  was  dene  with  one  pair  of  horses  and  a  man 
and  boy  in  one  day.  at  the  expense  of  $3.00.  In  regard  to 
manure,  there  were  five  cords  of  barn  manure  spread,  at  ^5,00 
per  cord.  The  land  was  then  furrowed  by  one  man  and  horse, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  at  an  expense  of  $4.00,  and 
about  two  cords  of  manure  from  the  hog  yard  was  applied  in 
the  hill,  at  $5.00  per  cord.  In  regard  to  seed,  I  used  one 
bushel  tc  the  acre,  at  $L  per  bushel.  Dropping  and  covering, 
$1.50  ;  cultivating  with  one  man  and  ahorse,  both  ways  $tL6'0; 
hoeing,  $1.00  ;  cultivating  second  time,  $1.50  ;  hoeing,  $1.00  ; 
cutting  stalks,  $1.25  ;  bundling  and  getting  in,  $1.50  ;  har- 
vesting, $5.00. 

Taking  two  bushels  of  ears  which  made  of  shelled  corn  one 
bushel  and  two  quarts,  weighing  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the 
acre  yielded  91  3-8  bushels.  The  corn  is  of  eight  and  twelve 
rows,  which  I  have  planted' for  the  past  thirty  years.  Iplanted 
the  23d  of  May,  and  harvested  the  18th  of  October. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  the  crop  was  as  follows  : — 
To  one  man,  one  boy,  one  pair  of  horses, 
Carting  and  spreading  5  cords  manure, 
Furrowing,  one  man  and  horse. 
Manure  in  the  hill,  2  cords  at  $5  per  cord. 
One  man  and  pair  of  oxen, 
feeed. 

Dropping  and  covering, 
Cultivating,  one  man  and  horse, 
Hoeing, 

Cultivating  second  time, 
Iloeing, 

Cultivating  stalks. 
Bundling  and  getting  int^  the  bars, 
Harvesting, 


IFive  cords  of  manure  at  $5, 


$58  75 
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Yalue  of  Crop  : — 

91  3-8  bushels  corn  at  $1,  f  91  37| 

30  hundred  weight  of  stalks,    '  12  00 

2  tons  of  butts,  12  00 

Yalue  of  half  of  the  manure  out,  17  50 

$132  871 
58  75 


Nett  proftt,  $74  12| 

Topsfield,  Nov.  13,  185&, 


ESSAYS. 

The  committee  consisting  of  E.  S.  Williams,  Ben.  Perley 
Foore  and  William  P.  Endicott  report : 

That  only  one  essay  has  been  received  for  examination,  and 
owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  chairman,  he 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  upon  its  merits.  He  would  therefore  recommend 
that  the  essay  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  to  be 
submitted  for  examination  to  the  committee  on  essays  who  may 
be  appointed  next  year. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  chairman  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  selecting  in  future,  committees  on  essays  from  one 
city  or  town,  which  would  enable  them  to  confer  together 
without  ineonvenienee.- 

E.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman. 


HON.  MOSES  NEWELL, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Tfustees  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  So* 
cicty,  held  at  Danvers,  June  23.  1858,  Mr.  Proctor  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Moses  Newell,  with  the  fol* 
lowing  remarks,  and  moved  the  resolve  subjoined,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  — : 

Mr.  President  : — Since  we  last  met,  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  remove  by  death  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
our  number.  The  manly  form  and  genial  face  of  Moses  Newell 
will  be  seen  no  more  at  our  Board.  Suddenly  prostrated  by 
acute  disease,  he  was  taken  from  us  when  in  full  vigor  of  body 
and  mind,  and  when  he  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  many 
years  more  of  active  usefulness.  The  void  thus  made  cannot 
'easily  be  filled. 

From  the  organization  of  this  society,  he  was  conspicuous  in 
every  good  work  connected  with  it.  Without  pretension  to 
superior  ability,  he  was  never  found  wanting  in  any  emergency. 
Having  received  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  society, 
and  discharged  with  the  approbation  of  all,  the  duties  incident 
thereto,  he  modestly  vacated  the  station  to  give  place  toothers* 
He  was  not  the  man  to  seek  advancement  for  his  own  ati-a"ran- 
dizement,  nor  to  avoid  it  when  the  good  of  others  demanded 
his  services.    Frank,  open  and  free,  he  was  always  ready  for 
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duty,  when  needed.  He  was  a  farmer  devoted  to  his  calling, 
and  this  was  the  height  of  his  ambition. 

Fortunate  in  being  the  son  of  a  farmer,  in  one  of  the  best 
farming  districts  of  New  England,  he  inherited  his  broad  acres 
and  exerted  himself  to  set  an  example  of  good  husbandry 
worthy  of  imitation.  For  forty  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  him  well  and  to  witness  his  farming  operations,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  no  man  has  made  greater  im- 
provements than  Moses  Newell.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
society,  the  first  premium  for  farm  management  was  awarded 
him,  when  some  of  the  best  farms  were  presented  in  competi- 
tion, and  Timothy  Pickering  himself  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  examination. 

His  knowledge  of  stock  was  of  the  first  order.  His  judg- 
ments quickly  formed  and  almost  as  if  by  intuition,  were  most 
usually  reliable  and  found  to  be  the  result  of  well  digested  ob- 
servations. When  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Gorham 
Parsons,  of  Byfield,  the  society  was  presented  with  a  first  class 
bull  of  the  Alderney  breed — one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  New  England — no  place  ojEfering  so  many  advantages 
could  be  found  for  him,  as  the  farm  of  our  departed  friend — 
Col.  Newell — and  well  did  his  vigilance  justify  the  selection. 
A  few  years  since  I  was  assured  by  him  that  traces  of  the  pe- 
culiar richness  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  Alderney  stock, 
could  still  be  observed  in  the  animals  that  sprung  from  him,  on 
that  farm  and  in  that  vicinity.  When  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  generously  sent  among 
us  a  specimen  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle,  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  Col.  Newell  to  take  the  charge  of  him  for  the  public 
benefit.  In  fact,  whenever  any  thing  was  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  stock  of  the  county,  his  opinion  was  first  to  be  taken 
and  his  services  enlisted. 

Not  less  was  he  to  be  relied  on,  in  the  selection  of  imple- 
ments to  be  used  on  the  farm.  In  the  handling  of  the  plough, 
his  superior  was  not  to  be  found.  He  knew  how  to  hold  and 
how  to  drive,  having  faithfully  practiced  both  from  a  boy.  So 
when  that  chief  improvement  in  farm  implements — the  horse- 
power mower — was  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  county, 
who  so  prompt  and  so  fit  to  lead  in  the  enterprise  as  Col.  New- 
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•ell  ?    In  every  department  of  tlie  farm,  he  stood,  with  one  con- 
sent, "  primus  inter  pares." 
Mr.  Proctor  then  moved  the  following  resolve  : — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Moses  Newell  this  county  and 
this  Commonwealth  have  lost  one  of  their  best  exemplars  as  a 
farmer,  and  the  cause  of  agriculture  one  of  its  best  supporters; 
and  that  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies under  this  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  to  his  family  a  copj 
of  this  expression  of  our  regard. 
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CHOSEN  SEPTEMBER  29th,  1858. 


DANIEL  ADAMS,  Newbury,  President. 

ANDREW  DODGE,  Wenliam,  ^ 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  West  Newbury,  '  y.    p^,,,-^,„., 

THOMAS  E.  PAYSON,  Rowley,  {  ''^^e  i-re^ams. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  South  Danvers,  J 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  South  Danvers,  Treasurer. 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Hamilton,  Secretary. 


HONOEART    TRUSTEES. 


James  H.  Duncan,  Haverhill, 
Gardner  B.  Perry,  Groveland, 


John  W.  Proctor,  S.  Danvers, 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn. 


TBUSTEES. 


John  Alley,  3d,  Lynn, 
Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton, 
Rob't  Brook houpe,  Jr.,  Salem, 
David  Choate,  Essex, 
Thomas  J.  Clark,  Salisbury, 
Jere.  Coleman,  Ncwburyport, 
John  D.  Cross,  Ipswich, 
Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester, 
Joshua  Hale,  Ncwburyport, 
Joseph  How,  Methuen, 
John  M.  Ives,  Salem, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover, 
John  Keely,  Haverhill, 
Samuel  Little,  Georgetown, 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem, 


I.  Osgood  Loring,  N.  Andover, 
Andrew  Mansfield,  Lynnfield, 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford, 
Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield, 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence, 
William  Osborn,  Lynn, 
Moses  Pettengill,  Topsfield, 
Ben.  P.  Poore,  W.  Newbury, 
Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers, 
Wm.  R.  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead, 
Richard  P.  Waters,  Beverly, 
Enoch  S.  Williams,  Newb'pt, 
Enoch  Wood,  Boxford. 
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NEW  MEMBERS-1858. 


Marshall  C.  Adams,  Danvers, 
Joseph  Andrews,  Essex, 
Satii'l  P.  Audrews,  Salem, 
Simeon  Bardwell,  Andover, 
Eleazer  P.  Barrett,  S.  Danvers, 
Allen  A.  Berry,  Danvers, 
Israel  P.  Boardraan,  Danvers, 
Adam  Boyd,  Essex, 
Amos  Brown,  Danvers, 
Charles  W.  Brown,  Danvers, 
J.  C.  Butler,  ^      " 
James  Gary,  Swampscott, 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Danvers, 
Aug.  K.  Cole,  Newburyport, 
H.  M.  Couch,  Georgetown, 
Josiah  P.  Creesy,  Wenham, 
J.  Albert  Day,  Boxford, 
Loring  P.  Demsey,  Danvers, 
Francis  M.  Dodge,  Wenham, 
Alfred  Fellows,  Danvers, 
William  J.  Foster,  Salem, 
Abijah  P.  Fuller,  N.  Andover, 
Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester, 
Franklin  Hadley,  Wenham, 
Isaac  Hale,  Boxford, 
Geo.  L.  Hawkes,  Lynnfield, 
Charles  Herrick,  Topsfield, 
Benj.  M.  Hills,  S.  Danvers, 
E.  Francis  Holt,  Andover, 
Chas.  H.  Hudson,  Newburyp't, 
Samuel  C.  Jones,  Salem, 
George  W.  Keene,  Lynn, 
Oliver  Killam,  Boxford, 
Henry  A.  King,  S.  Danvers, 
Aaron  Knowlton,  Essex, 
David  Knowlton,     " 


John  I.  Ladd,  Groveland. 
Mary  Lambert,  Rowley, 
Jarvis  Lamson,  Hamilton, 
John  P.  Langley,  Danvers, 
Edmund  Legro,  " 

A.  P.  Learoyd,  " 

Samuel  Little,  Georgetown, 
John  Meacon,  Beverly, 
Daniel  Morrison,  Rowley, 
Andrew  Nichols,  Danvers, 
Dan'l  P.  Nichols,  W.  Newbury, 
James  M.  Perry,  Danvers, 
Thos.  W.  Pierce,  Topsfield, 
Benjamin  Poole,  " 

Ira  P.  Pope,  Danvers, 
Benj.  F.  Porter,  " 
Francis  P.  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Joel  Putnam'  " 

Daniel  Richards,  " 

Wyman  B.  Richardson, " 
Joseph  N.  Rolf,  Newbury, 
John  R.  Rollins,  Lawrence, 
Joseph  Ross,  Ipswich, 
Joseph  N.  Saunderson,  Lynn^ 
Ezra  Stiles,  Jr.,  Middleton, 
Charles  B.  Swan,  Danvers, 
Joshua  Sylvester,  " 

Gilbert  A.  Tapley, 
Moses  Tenney  jr.,  Georgetown, 
Aaron  W.  Warren,  Danvers, 
Wm.  L.  Weston,  " 

A.  Alden  White,  S.  Danvers, 
Green  Wildes,  Newbury, 
John  T.  Wood,  Boxford, 
Hiram  Young,  Newbury, 


Jt©""  Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society.  No  fines  or  assessments  are  ever  imposed, 
and  the  members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  Library  of 
the  Society,  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  _  The 
Secretary  will  issue  certificates  to  all  who  may  apply  to  him. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS,  &c. 


FAT  CATTLE. 
Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 
Paul  D.  Patch,  Hamilton,  second  «'  -  - 

John  T.  Wood,  Boxford,  third  " 

BULLS    OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  Ayrshire,  first  premium, 
Abijah  P.  Fuller,  North  Andover,  Durham,  second  pre. 
Charles  W.  Adams,  Newbury,  Devon,  second  pre. 
Charles  G.  Loring,  Beverly,  Jersey,  first  pre. 
Richard  S.  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  Jersey,  second  pre. 

BULLS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 
Abraham  Balch,  Topsfield,  first  premium, 
Moses  Pettengill,         "       second     '<  .  . 

Philip  L.  Osborn,  South  Danvers,  third  pre. 

MILCH  COWS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 
William  Mack,  Salem,  first  premium, 
Albert  Dodge,  Beverly,  second  "  -  -  - 

Isaac  Dempsey,  Danvers,  third  "       - 

HERD  OF  MILCH  COWS. 
Marshall  C.  Adams,  Danvers,  first  premium,  -  -        20  00 

HEIFERS -THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  first  premium,  -  -  •         7  00 

William  D.  Northend,  Salem,  second  pre.  •  •  •    6  00 

Richard  S.  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  third  pre,        •  -  5  00 
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HEIFERS— TWO  TEARS  OLD. 
Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Salem,  first  premium,         -  -  • 

Ezra  Batchelder,  Beverly,  second  pre. 
Hazen  Ayer,  South  Daavers,  third  "  »  »  . 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 
Richard  S.  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  first  premium, 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  second  «  .  - 

Thomas  E.  Payson,  Rowley,  third  «         - 

WORKING  OXEN. 
James  Gary,  Swampscott,  first  premium, 
Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  second        "  -  • 

Jacob  Farnum,  North  Andover,  third  pre. 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  fourth        «         » 

STEERS— THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
Charles  H.  Bigelow,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 
Joseph  K.  Farley,  Boxford,  second  «' 

YEARLING  STEERS. 
Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbury^  first  premium, 
George  W.  Adams,         "         second     "  - 

STALLIONS— FOUR  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER. 
Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  first  premium, 
Josiah  Crosby,  North  Andover,  second  "        = 

STALLIONS-UNDER  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 
Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium, 
Eben  S.  Poore,  South  Danvers,  second  premium, 

BROOD  MARES. 
Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 
Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  second  •«  -  . 

Joshua  H.  Poole,  South  Danvers,  third      " 

FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 
S.  Bard  well,  Andover,  first  premium, 
C.  H.  Gould,  Danvers,  second  "  -  -  <■ 

James  Gary,  Swampscott,  third  premium, 

COLTS-FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  first  premium,  -  * 

Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown,  second  «  «  - 
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COLTS -TIIUEE  YEARS  OLD. 
William  Peters,  North  Andover,  first  premium,  -  -     $G  00 

William  A.  Dane,  Hamilton,  second  "  -  -  4  00 

COLTS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  first  premium,  -  -  5  00 

Aaioa  Kuowiton,  Essex,  second     "  -  -  -  3  00' 

YEARLING  COLTS. 

Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium,  -  -  4  00 

SWiNE. 
Wm.  11.  Foster,  Beverly,  boar,  first  premium, 
Jaines  A.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  boar,  second  "  -  - 

Nathaniel  S.  Chase,  Salem,  breeding  sow,  first  premium, 
Wm.  H.  Foster,  Beverly,         "  "      second     '• 

Wm.  H.  Foster,      "         litter  weaned  pigs,  first  pre. 

SHEEP. 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  flock  10  sheep  and  over,  first  premium, 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  buck,  first  pre.  ... 

Joseph  Farnum,  North  Andover,  buck,  second  pre. 

PLOUGIIING-DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  MICQIGAN  PLOUGH, 
Jacob  L.  Farnum,  North  A ndo\^er,  first  premium,  -  10  00 

Henry  A.  Gould  and  John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  second  pre.  6  00 

PLOUGHING-DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  COMMON  PLOUGH. 

Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers,  first  premium, 

Horace  Ware,  iMarblehead,  and  )  , 

T  /-,         o  XX  r  second  premium, 

James  Cary,  bwampscott,  )  ■■ 

J.  Kittredgo  and  Geo.  Smith,  North  Andover,  third  pre. 

Hiram  B.  Allen,  South  Danvers,  fourth  pre. 

Jacob  Farnum,  North  Andover,  fifth         " 

Abijah  P.  Fuller,  North  Andover,  sixth   " 

PLOUGHING-SINGLE  TEAMS. 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  first  premium, 
E-.  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  second         "  -  -  - 

Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  third  "... 

Amos  P.  Swinnerton,  Danvers,  fourth  pre. 

PLOUGIIISG-HORSE  TEAMS  AND  COMMON  PLOUGH. 
Daniel  Richards,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Daniel  Morrison,  Rowley,  second     "... 
Wm.  Ellis,  North  Andover,  third    "         - 

26 
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CARRIAGES. 

Nichols  &  Thomas,  West  Newbury,  four-wheel  ohaise,  premium, 

Amos  Brown,  Danvers,  ox  wagon,  premium, 

D.  Bradbury,  Wenham,  covered  wagon,  gratuity, 

Wm.  C.  Cook,  Danvers,  hand  wagon,  gratuity, 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  experiment  with  horse  mower,  prem. 
Grcorge  B.  Loring,  Salem,         "  "         "     hay  tedder,  " 

Horatio  L.  Holmes,  Providence,  R.  I.,  garden  weeder,  gratuity, 
A.  B.  Allen,  New  York,  potato  digger,  gratuity, 

FARMS. 
Samuel  Raymond,  North  Andover,  gratuity, 

IMPROVING  WET  MEADOWS. 
William  Osborn,  Lynn,  first  premium, 

UNDER-DRAINING    LAND. 

E.  G.  Kelley,  Newburyport,  first  premium, 

GRAIN   CROPS. 

Moses  Pefctengill,  Topsfield,  Indian  corn,  first  premium, 
Hiram  Young,  Newbury,  rye,  first  prem. 

ROOT  CROPS. 
R.  A.  Smith,  Newburyport,  sugar  beets,  premium, 
Aaron  Low,  Esses,  ruta  bagas,  " 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  cabbage,  «' 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,       "       squash, 

BUTTER. 
Sarah  Holt,  Andover,  first  premium,  „  ^  , 

S.  L,  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,  second  pre.        •:  -»  - 

J.  Albert  Day,  Boxford,  third  pre.  .  .  ^ 

Jacob  P.  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  fourth  pre, 
Carrie  M.  Moulton,  West  Newbury,  fifth  pre.  - 
Ezra  Batchelder,  Topsfield,  sixth  pre. 

CHEESE. 

Mrs.  Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury,  first  premium, 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Noyes,  West  Newbury,  second  prem. 
Harriet  D.  Sawyer,  West  Newbury,  third  prem. 
William  Marshall,  Essex,  fourth  prem. 
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HILEAGE.  20S 

Award  by  Committee  on  Poultry,            -            ■«  -             21  00 

"         "          "    Fruit,         .             .             ^  .      135  00 

"         "          "   Vegetables,         -            ^  -            50  00 

"         "          "   Flowers,         -            -  -              50  OO 

"         "          "   Articles  from  Leather,        -  -       28  00 

"         "          «'    Cloth  and  Hosiery,         -  -             14  00 

"         *'          "    Counterpanes,  Carpets  and  Hugs,      -       46  50 

"         "          "   Fancy  Articles,  &c.,         -  -          76  50 

"         "          "   Bread  and  Honey,        -  -              12  50 


MILEAGE. 

Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  3  fat  cattle,           '          -  2  88 

B.  Hutchinson,  South  Danvers,  2           "             -           -           -  48 

K.  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  Jersey  bull,         -        -        .        .          -         -  48 
Thomas  E.  Payson,  Kowley,  Jersey  bull,    -       -  -         -        -         ^96 

Daniel  Lunt,  Newbury,  Jersey  bull, 1  28 

William  Marshall,  Essex,  ««       "         -        .          .        .        -  96 

Charles  Harriman,  Groveland,  Devon  bull,         ...  1  20 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  Native  bull,         -        .          .          -  32 

Joseph  N.  Kent,  Newbury,          "         .         .           .           .  1  28 

Dauiel  Norwood,  Native  bull,           ...          .          •  1  20 

Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers,  2  heifers,            .        .        -          -  48 

John  Perkins,  South  Danvers,  3     " 72 

John  R.  Wellman,  Middleton,  3     "       -         -         -        -        -  96 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  3           "           i*        .        .        *        *  96 

Benjamin  Scott,  Rowley,   2            ««..*..  1  92 

Thomas  E.  Payson,  "2           •'-...--  1  92 

T.  W.  Pierce,  Topsfield,     4           ".*-..  1  60 

James  Poor,  North  Andover,  1  heifer,            ....  96 

Gorham  P.  Sargent,  Byfield,  4  heifers,       ....  4  16 

Joseph  Andrews,  Wenham,  1  heifer,       ^        -        .-        -        -  32 

William  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  2  "      ■ 80 

Richard  T^  Jtques,  Newbury,  1  pair  ateera,          -         -        •  2  5fl 
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Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  stallion, 

John  13.  Jenkins,  Andover,  mare,         ... 

Josiah  P.  Creesy,  Wenhara,  mare, 

James  A.  Dodge,  Hamilton,     "     - 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  2  mares, 

William  C.  Mansfield,  Topsfield,  mare, 

Ezra  Batchelder,  Topsfield,  mare, 

J.  Pickering  Putnam,  North  Andover,  mare, 

Adam  Boyd,  Essex,  mare,         .         .         .         -         , 

Joseph  Marshall,  Essex,  mare,       .        .        -        - 

Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  m.are,         ... 

Manasseh  Brown,   Ipswich,  mare,         .         .         - 

Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown,  mare, 

Wm.  Russell,  North  Andover,  2  horses  for  ploughing, 

George  W.  Wttrner,  Ipswich,  10  sheep. 

Total, 


1  So 

80 

32 

48 

-   64 

40 

-   40 

96 

-   96 

96 

1  20 

80 

-   80 

-   1  92 

6  40 
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RECAPITULATION 


'FARMS,  &c. 

iJi.monnt  awarded  to  Farms, $30  00 

"            "              Improving  Wet  Meadows,    .        .        .        .  15  00 

"            "              Underdrainirg Laud,        .        .        .        .  20  00 

"            '•              Ploughing, '  98  00 

"            "              Farm  Implements,     .        .        .        .        ,  50  00 

"            "              Carriages, 27  00 


$240  00 


FAEM   STOCK. 

Amount  awarded  to  Bulls, $97  68 

Working  Oxen 28  00 

Steers,       ...... 

Milch  Cows,         .        .        .        .        . 

Heifers, 

Fat  Cattle, 


Horses, 151  84 

Swine, 

Sheep,       

Poultry, 


22 

56 

43 

50 

53 

80 

33 

36 

151 

84 

22 

06 

28 

40 

21 

00 

$501  €4 


FAEM  PRODUCTS. 

•Amount  awarded  to  Indian  Corn  crop, $10  00 

"  .        .        .        .        .      10  00 

"  .....         10  00 

"      .         .         .         .         .         .     10  00 

"  .         .         ...         .         10  00 

" 10  00 

50  00 


Rye 

Sugar  Beet 
Ruta  Baga 
Cabbage 
Squash 
Vegetables, 

Fruit, 135  00 

Flowers,  50  00 

Butter  and  Cheese, 85  00 

Bread  and  Honey, 12  50 

All  other  objects,         .        .        .        .        .  165  00 


$557  50 


Total, 


$1299  U 


tQ^  LIBEfABY   RBSULATlO'NS. 


LIBP.ARY    REGULATIONS. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  is  kept  at  the  Court  House,  in  Salem.  The  Secre- 
tary acts  as  the  Librarian,  and  will  deliver  books  under  the  following  regulations : 

1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library,  two  volumes,  on 
signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing  to  be  accountable  therefor, 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks,  after  being  notified 
by  the  Librarian  that  the  same  is  wanted  by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library  shall  be  returned  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
November,  in  each  year ;  that  the  same  may  be  examined,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Library  reported  to  the  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  these  regulations, 
shall  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  Library. 


Note.  All  who  have  paid  the  initiatory  fee  of  three  dollars  towards'the  funds 
of  the  Society ;  all  who  have  received  certificates  of  membership  by  order  of  the 
Trustees,  and  all  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  resident  within  the  County,  are 
considered  as  members.  Editors  of  newspapers  published  in  the  County,  are  also, 
By  vote  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Library. 


ESSEX  AGRICULTUEAL  SOCIETY, 


A. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  Superintendent  of  the  Census  for  1852. 
Adams  (Daniel).     Tlie  Medical  and  Agricultural  Register  for  1806  and 

1807,     Boston. 
Ada5Is  (George).     Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy, 

The  second  edition  with  considerable  correetions,  and  additions, 

by  William  Jones.     5  vols.     London,  1799. 
Agriculture  of  Flanders,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Rev.  Thomas  Rad- 

cliff.     London.  1815,  '19. 
Repository  for  Select  papers  on.     2  vols.     London,  17G6. 
Agricultural  Tracts.     1  vol.     Containing — 

1.  The  Rural  Socrates. 

2.  The  Practical  Norfolk  Farmer. 

3.  Holkham,  its  Agriculture,  &c. 

4.  Framingham,  its  Agriculture,  &c. 

5.  The  Management  of  Farm  Yard  Manure.  &c. 

6.  Hints  addressed  to  the  Farmers  of  Essex. 
Tracts.     1  vol.     Containing  — 

1.  Treatise  on  the  Breeding  of  Swine  and  Curing  of  Bacon. 

2.  Treatise  on  Milk,  &c. 

3.  Hints  to  American  Husbandmen  on  Stock,  &o. 

AiTON  (William).     A  Treatise  on  the  Dairy  Breed  of  Cows  and  Pairj 
Husbandry.     Edinburgh,  1825. 
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Alcott  (W.  a.)     The  Y^juag  House-keener,  or  Thoughts  on  Food  and: 

Cooking.     Boston,  1838. 
Allen  (J.  Fisk).     A. Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Treattnenfc 

of  the  Grape  Vine.     Boston,  1848. 
America?^  Farmer,  a  Journal  published  in  Baltimore  for  1822-3. 

B. 

Bakewesl  (Robert).  An  Introduction  to  Geology,  comprising  the  most 
important  recent  discoveries,  with  explanations  of  facts  and 
phenomena.    Edited  by  Prof.  B.  Sillunan.   New  Haven,  1833. 

Banfield  (T.  C.)     Agriculture  on  the  Rhine.     Loudon,  1846. 

Bard  (Samuel).     A  Guide  for  Young  Shepherds.     New  York,  1811. 

Barndm.  (H.L  ..)  The  Farmer's  Own  Book,  or  the  Husbandman's  and 
Housewife's  Receipts.     Boston,  1836. 

Baxter's  (John)  Library. of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Knowledge. 
Agricultural  Annual  for  1842.     London,  1841. 

Beecher  (Catherine  E.)  A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  for  the  use 
of  Young  Ladies  at  Home  and  at  School.     Boston,  1841. 

BiGELOW  (Jacob).,  A  Collection  of  Plants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
Lk»ston,  If- 40. 

Blacker  (William).  An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  to  be  made  in  the 
Cultivation  of  Small  Farms.  With  other  papers  on  Spado 
Husbandry,  Underdraining  and  Irrigation.  Dublin  and  Lon- 
don. 

Bldmenbacii  (J.  Fred.)  The  Elements  of  Physiology.  With  Notes  by 
Juhn  Etliotson.     London,  1828. 

Books  for  the  Country,  published  by  Geo.  Routledge  &  Co.  8  vols. 
London,  1854,  ';".8. 

1.  The  Sheep.     By  W.  C.  L.  Martin. 

2.  The  Pig. 

3.  Cattle. 

4.  The  Horse.     By  W.  Youatt. 

5.  The  Poultry  Yard.     By  Miss  E.  Watts. 

6.  Bees.     By  J.  G.  Wood. 

7.  Farm  and  Garden  Produce.     By  Martin  Do}le. 

8.  Rural  Economy.     By  Martin  Doyle. 

BoRPiiSY.  (J.  B  )     p]ss:iys  and  Nutcs  on  Husbandry  and   Rural   Affairs, 

Philadelphia,  1801. 
Boswell  (Peter).     The  Poultry   Yard.     A   practical  view  of  the  best 

method  of  selecting,  rearing  and  breeding  the  various  species  of 

Domestic  Fowls, .    New  York,  184X. 
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Botany,  An  Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Systematical,  By  Jamea 
Edward  Smith,  with  Notes  by  Jacob  Bigelow.     Boston,  1814. 

Botanical  Dictionary.  From  the  French  of  L,  C.  liichard.  New  Ha- 
ven, 1817. 

BoussiNGAULT  (J.  B.)  Rural  Economy  in  its  Pi.elations  with  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  applied  to  Agricul- 
ture. Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George 
Law.     London,  1845. 

BoKDLEY  (J.  B.)  Essays  and  Notes  on  Husbandry  and  Rural  AflFairs. 
Philadelphia,  1801. 

BsiDQMAN  (Thomas).  The  Young  Gardener's  Assistant,  with  a  calendar 
of  work  for  every  month.     Philadelphia, 

British  Farmers'  Magazine.     14  vols.     London,  1826,  '42, 

Farmer  (The),  or  a  Series  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Essays  on  Ag- 
riculture, to  which  is  added  The  Ploughman's  Guide,  By 
John  Fenlayson.     London,  1825. 

Brown  (D.  J.)     The  Naturalist,  containing  Treatises  on  Natural  His- 
tory, Rural  Economy.  &ic.     2  vols.     Boston,  1831,  '32. 
The  Sylva  Americana,  or  a  description  of  the  Forest  Trees  indigi-. 

nous  to  the  United  States.     Boston,  1832.  0 
(John  B.)     A  New  System  of  Shoeing  Horses,  abridged  from  the 

work  of  John  Goodwin.     Boston,  1821. 
(Robert),     A  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Afiairs.     2  vols. 
Edinburgh,  1811. 

BuEL  (J.)  The  Farmer's  Instructor,  for  the  Management  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.     2  vols.     New  York,  1840. 

Butler  (Frederick),  The  Farmer's  Manual  of  Agriculture  and  Gar-, 
dening.     Weathersfield,  1821. 

C. 

Catalogue  of  Drummond's  Agricultural  Museum  at  Stirling;  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Agricultural  Implements  exhibited  at  the  Shows  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society, 

CuAPTAL  (John  Anthony).  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture.  2  cop- 
ies.    Boston,  1835,  '36. 

Child  (David  Lee).  The  Culture  of  the  Beet  and  manufacture  of  Beet 
Sugar.     Boston,  1840. 

Clater  (Francis).  Every  man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor;  or  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Horned  Cattle,  &c.  Philadelphia, 
1875. 
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Cobb  (J.  H.)  A  Manual,  containing  information  respecting  the  growth 
of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  with  valuable  directions  for  the  culture 
of  Silk.     1832. 

CoBBEiT  (John  M.)     Letters  from  France,  containing  Observations  dur- 
ing a  Journey  from  Calais  to  the  South  and  through  the  Neth- 
erlands in  1824.     London,  1825. 
(William).     Rural  Rides  in  different  Counties  of  Great  Britain. 
London,  1830. 

CoBBETT  (Jas.  Paul).  A  Ride  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  France,  contain- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  face  of  the  Country  and  its  Rural  Econo. 
my.     London,  1824. 

CoLMAN  (Henry).     Reports  and  xiddresses.     1833,  '40. 

European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy.     2  vols..     3  copies. 
Boston,  1851. 

Cole  (S.  W.)     The  American  Fruit  Book.     Boston,  1850. 

Combe  (George).     The  Constitution  of  Man,   considered  in  relation  to 
External  objects.     Boston,  1835. 
(Andrew).     The  Physiology  of  Digestion,  considered  with  relation 
to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.     Boston,  1836. 

Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  subjects  relative  to  the 
Husbandry  and  Internal  Improvements  of  the  Country.  7 
vols.     London,  1804  to  1811. 

CoMSTOCK  (F.  G.)     A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,     Hart- 
ford, 1836. 
(J.  L.)     Elements  ol  Chemistry,  in  which  the  recent  Discoveries  in 
the  Science  are  included,  and  its  Doctrines  familiarly  explain- 
ed.    New  York,  1838. 

CuLLEY  (George).  Observations  on  Live  Stock,  containing  Hints  for 
Choosing  and  Improving  the  best  breeds  of  Domestic  Animals. 
London,  1807. 

Cultivator  :  A  Monthly  Publication  devoted  to  Agriculture.  Albany, 
1834-5-6. 

CuRWiN  (J.  C.)  Hints  on  Agricultural  Subjects  and  on  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  London, 
1809. 


D. 

Dadd  (George  H.)     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse  and  Veteri- 
nary Dictionary.     Boston,  1850. 
Dana  (Samuel  L.)    A  Muck  Manual  for  Farmers.     Lowell,  1843. 
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Davy  (Humphrey.)  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course 
of  Lectures  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  delivered  between 
1802  and  1812.  New  York,  lSl5  ;  and  Philadelphia,  1821. 
2  copies. 

Deane  (Samuel).  The  New  England  Farmer,  or  Geological  Dictionary. 
Boston,  1822. 

De  Candolle's  Vegetable  Organography.     London, 

D'HoMERGUE  (John).    The  Silk  Culturists'  Manual.    Philadelphia,  1839. 

Dickson  (Walter  B  )  Poultry  :  their  Breeding,  Rearing,  Diseases  and 
General  Management.     London,  1838. 

Dixon  (E.  S.)  The  Dovecote  and  the  Aviary,  being  sketches  of  the 
natural  history  of  Pigeons  and  other  Domestic  Birds  in  a  cap- 
tive state,  with  hints  for  their  management.     London,  1851. 

Domestic  Encyclopedia ;  or  a  Dictionary  of  Facts  and  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, chiefly  applicable  to  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy.  3 
vols.     Philadelphia,  1821. 

Donaldson  (John).  A  Treatise  on  Manures,  their  nature,  preparation 
and  application — with  a  description  and  use  of  the  most  ap- 
proved Grasses.     London,  1846. 

Donovan  (Michael).  Domestic  Economy.  Vol.  I.  Containing  Brew- 
ing, Distilling,  Wine-making,  and  Baking.  Vol.  II.  Human 
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ADDRESS, 

BY    JAMES   J.    n.    GREGORY 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  :  — 

By  oLservation  in  its  application  to  Agriculture,  I  mean  the 
perceiving  of  facts  resulting  from  tlie  development  of  vegetable 
life,  either  isolated  or  in  their  comparative  relations  ;  bj  expe- 
riment, an  attempt  to  trace  these  facts  to  their  conditions  and 
causes; — to  learn  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  An 
experioi-ent  is  a  question  put  to  nature.  We  observe  that  the 
growth  of  a  plant  in  one  location  far  exceeds  the  growth  of 
the  same  plant  in  another  location  ;  we  experiment  to  learn  the 
conditions  or  causes  of  this  difference.  Experiment  includes 
observation  ;  there  can  be  no  experiment  unless  our  perceptive 
faculties  are  first  exercised,  and  the  value  of  each  experiment 
will  depend  largely  on  the  cultivation  these  faculties  have  re- 
ceiv-ed.  On  the  other  hand,  tl>ere  may  be  observation  entirely 
independent  of  experiment ;  just  as  there  are  a  great  many 
blossoms  on  every  fruit  tree  which  never  answer  one  end  of 
their  creation  and  set  fruit,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that 
a  blossom  must,  with  the  performance  of  its  natural  functions, 
precede  every  specimen  of  fruit  on  the  tree. 

My  principal  object  on  this  occasion  is  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  correct  observation  and  thorougli  ex- 
periment to  the  farmer,  witli  reference  to  the  elevation  of  his 
nature  and  the  improvement  of  his  calling. 

Observation  may  grow  a  noble  growtli  in  a  field  of  but  small 
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area;  it  matters  not  whether  he  who  cherishes  her  gives  her  the 
range  of  one  acre  or  a  thousand,  she  has  been  reared  to  grand 
proportions  on  a  square  rod,  while  others  have  starved  her  on 
ten  thousand  acres.  It  was  said  of  our  observing  Franklin 
that  he  would  come  back  with  more  valuable  information  after 
crossing  a  public  square,  than  a  nobleman  would  bring  from  the 
tour  of  Europe. 

Some  may  meet  me  at  the  outset  with  the  exclamation  of  the 
wise  man,  what  shall  we  observe?  —  "there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."     To  such  my  daily  experience  replies,  that  the 
field  of  observation  is  not  yet  exhausted  —  far,  far  from  it ;  we 
stand  as  yet  but  on  the  borders  of  a  land  of  great  promise  ;  we 
are  but  fingering  a  little  of  the  surface  ore  while  deep  down 
runs  the  inexhaustible  mine.     But  what  if  it  were  exhausted  ? 
what  if  the  last  page  had  been  scanned  ?  what  if  every  fact 
connected  with  the   structure,  the  functions,  the  instincts  of 
plants,  their  relations  of  part  to  part,  of  instinct  to  instinct,  of 
plant  to  plant,  and  of  the  office  of  each  in  the  grand  economy 
of  nature^ in  fine,  what  each  teaches  of  the  broad  intelligence 
and  abounding  love  of  the  Creator,  had  come  down  to  us  a 
matter  of  record  from  the  remotest  ages,  still,  my  friends,  the 
observation  of   these  facts  and  the  experimental  tests  which 
would  determine  them,  would  be  as  fruitful  and  as  necessary  to 
the  human  soul  of  to-day  as  it  was  to  him  who  first  looked  out 
on  nature.     A  fact  recorded  is  not  often  a  fact  realized,   and 
though  a  fact  may  be  realized,  it  cannot  be  vitalized.     And  here 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  great  difi'erence  between  the 
facts  observed  in  the  works  of  man  and  the  facts  observed 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms.     The  facts  in  man's  work 
lie  dead  before  us,  those  in  the  Creator's  work  for  the  most 
part  come  before  us  permeated  by  the  mysterious  principle  of 
life,  they  are,  I  may  literally  say,  livi7ig  facts.    In  vegetable 
life  we  behold  an  elective  principle,  all-pervading,  by  which  the 
development  of  one  moment  vanishes  in  the  development  of  the 
succeeding  moment.     A  vine  modelled  in  wax  is  but  the   like- 
ness of  any  given  vine  at  any  given  moment ;  no  current  of  life 
flows  through  man's  work,  no  instincts  which  retorts  and  re- 
agents cannot  make  visible,  hold  empire  there ;  that  magic  in- 
terest which  life  alone  can  give  is  absent.     I  would  call  your 
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attention  to  another  difference  in  tlie  cultivation  of  art  and  the 
study  of  nature.  The  study  of  the  products  of  human  intelli- 
gence often  improves  the  mind  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  bodily 
powers  ;  it  is  not  so  with  the  works  of  nature.  The  conditions 
for  a  healthy  development  of  the  bodily  powers  are  supplied  by 
nature  to  her  student.  The  free,  unprisoned  air  bears  to  him 
her  invigorating  oxygen  ;  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thous- 
and fields,  she  delights  his  senses,  while  every  brook  pours  out  a 
free  libation,  and  the  landscape  in  one  panorama  of  beauty 
presents  her  pure,  simple  pleasures.  Shall  I  omit  to  note  the 
moral  difference — that  pure,  simple,  noble  nature  which  she  im- 
plants in  all  her  true  students. 

I  have  said  that  the  field  of  observation  and  experiment  was 
not  yet  exhausted,  that  we  stand  but  on  the  borders  of  a  great 
land  of  promise.  To  every  man  who  believes  that  for  every 
effect  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause,  this  is  but  a  self-evident 
proposition.  To  illustrate  is  almost  superfluous.  For  myself  I 
know  not  as  yet  how  just  to  balance  the  manure  applied  to 
vines  in  kind  and  quality,  so  as  to  keep  a  proper  equilibrium 
between  the  vine  and  its  fruit,  that  there  may  be  neither  an 
excess  of  vine  for  the  fruit,  nor  an  excess  of  fruit  for  the  vine. 
I  know  not  how  fully  to  correct  the  inequality,  should  the  sea- 
sou  prove  a  wet  one  and  over-develop  the  vine,  or,  on  the  other 
hand  a  dry  one  with  the  opposite  effect,  I  know  not  as  yet  how 
a  squash  vine  or  its  roots  should  be  pruned  to  aid  in  the  growth 
or  ripening  of  its  fruit,  and  how  far  a  wet  season  may  affect  any 
such  plan,  or  a  dry  season,  or  the  lateness  of  the  season,  though 
I  am  certain  that  these  have  a  modifying  effect.  Squashes  in 
the  Marrow  and  Hubbard  varieties  usually  begin  to  appear  be- 
tween the  seventeenth  and  twenty-third  leaves,  very  rarely  one 
may  be  found  appearing  at  the  footstalk  of  the  seventh,  eighth 
or  ninth  leaf ;  such  squashes  ripen  earlier  than  others  of  the 
field  ;  how  far  will  the  seed  of  such  squashes  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parent  ?  Will  seed  from  the  stem  end,  middle 
or  calyx  end  exceed  in  yielding,  or  vary  the  form  of  the  squashes 
grown  from  them  ?  Will  a  squash  yielding  a  very  small  number 
of  seed  give  its  like  in  this  respect  and  ?nce  versa.  To  what  de- 
gree is  it  possible  to  remove  by  careful  culture  from  any  variety 
any  impurities  which  manifest  themselves  ?    Will  small,  well- 
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ripened  seed  yield  a  smaller  squash  than  may  be  obtained  from 
large,  well-ripened  seed  of  the  same  varrety?  Will  the  seed  from 
a  squash  of  a  superior  flavor  yield  better  flavored  squashes  than 
those  from  a  squash  equally  mature  but  of  an  inferior  quality  ? 
Will  vines  in  hills  or  drills  yield  the  more  abundantly,  in  exper- 
iments each  vine  to  be  allowed  the  same  area  ?  What  is  the 
reason  why  the  grass  and,  in  general,  tlie  vegetable  growth  on 
some  of  the  islands  along  our  coast  is  not  far  from  double,  acre 
for  acre,  that  of  the  same  varieties  on  the  adjoining  mainland, 
though  in  each  instance  the  soil  is  porphyry  and  greenstone  and 
each  are  about  equally  subject  to  drought  ? 

These  questions  have  a  practical  bearing  on  high  culture, 
even  if  but  a  negative  could  be  proved  of  any  of  them.  Every 
good  farmer  knows  that  they  may  be  extended  ad  infinitum. 
No,  the  field  is  not  exhausted. 

If  you  go  among  your  brother  farmers  or  pass  from  agricul- 
tural community  to  agricultural  community  you  will  be  struck 
with  the  difference  in  the  pecuniary  returns  which  are  obtained 
for  the  same  amount  of  labor  invested.  After  having  made  a 
fair  allowance  for  all  local  peculiarities,  still  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  result  will  oftentimes  remain  unaccounted  for.  This 
difference  must  arise  (there  is  no  chance  in  nature)  from  a  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  more  successful  of  some  conditions  to 
success,  certain  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  are  unknown 
to  the  other.  It  is  often  true  that  this  knowledge  has  been 
stumbled  upon,  and  but  little  is  due  to  thorough  experiment ; 
this  is  like  trusting  to  finding  a  dollar  as  we  walk  along  the 
highway  rather  than  pursuing  a  legitimate  course  which  will 
certainly  bring  it.  A  dollar  may  be  found  on  the  highway,  but 
meanwhile  many  dollars  could  with  a  certainty  be  earned. 

There  is  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  who  has  discov- 
ered a  way  of  raising  early  turnips  free  from  vermin  ;  even  his 
very  next  neighbor  has  not  learned  the  process  ;  a  simple  fence 
separates  widely  different  results,  simply  because  it  separates  dif- 
ferent processes  of  culture.  This  man  has  for  years  had  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  Boston  market  and  the  neigliboring  towns  and 
cities  for  a  radius  of  many  miles.  We,  all  of  us,  can  readily  call 
to  mind  those  among  our  farming  acquaintances  who  excel  in 
some  particular  crop  ;  it  may  be  early  potatoes,  onions,  squashes 
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or  cabbages  ;  know  that  for  every  effect  there  is  a  cause,  and  if 
with  you  soil,  value  of  manure  and  market  conveniences  are 
about  the  same,  it  will  very  likely  pay  on  your  land  as  well  as 
on  his  ;  and  while  experimenting  for  this  end  who  can  say  you 
may  not  discover  abetter  way?  The  miner  prospecting  for 
silver  sometimes  finds  gold. 

There  are  whole  communities  who  have  a  settled  belief  that 
they  cannot  raise  crops  which  are  successfully  raised  in  other 
communities  where  the  natural  conditions  are  the  same  ;  often- 
times intelligent  experiment  only  is  needed  to  bridge  the  chasm. 
I  have  in  mind  a  community  in  which,  not  many  years  ago,  the 
field  culture  of  the  onion  was  unknown.  The  farmers  labored 
under  an  incubus  in  the  belief  that  they  were  not  adapted  to 
their  locality.  By  and  by  a  sturdy  old  fellow  came  alongi 
and  insisted  upon  it  that  on  such  a  soil  he  could  and  he  would 
raise  "  hingyuns."  The  prevalent  belief  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  ;  he  was  told  that  the  thing  was  impracticable  :  but 
he  was  bound  to  try  the  experiment,  and  he  succeeded.  Now 
that  small  township  devotes  in  the  vicinity  of  seventy  acres  an- 
nually to  the  cultivation  of  this  —  the  best  paying  cash  crop 
put  into  its  soil.  Many  of  us  can  call  to  mind  localities  where 
the  autumnal  Marrow  Squash  and  other  varieties  have  had  and 
are  having  a  hard  time  of  it,  simply  because  a  few  more  observ- 
ers and  experimenters  of  the  right  stamp  are  wanted  in  ihose 
localities.  There  was  a  time  when  the  cabbage  was  never  per- 
mitted to  stray  beyond  the  lowest  tillage  land  ;  now  it  displays 
acres  of  its  blue  bloom  on  the  highest  corn  land;  experiment 
has  carried  it  there. 

The  specific  knowledge  yet  to  be  acquired  relative  to  the  in- 
stincts of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  connection  which 
exists  between  the  effects  we  daily  witness  and  the  causes  which 
produce  them,  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  but  little  understood. 
For  every  result  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause  ;  I  would  that 
every  farmer  realized  this.  Whether  the  experiments  necessary 
to  determine  these  causes  will  pay  pecuniarily  you  must  be 
your  own  judges,  though  to  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  parts 
they  may  yield  largely  without  a  dollar  going  into  the  pocket. 
It  is  true  that  nature's  answers  to  our  interrogatories  abound  in 
negatives.     Is  this  the  condition  of  success  ?     Is  this  the  condi- 
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tion  of  success  ?  we  ask  her,  and  she  returns  a  dozen  negatives 
to  one  affirmative,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  cultivator 
negative  truths  can  be  turned  to  a  positive  advantage.  If  a 
man  has  not  learned  the  road  to  take  to  a  destination  he  desires 
to  reach,  yet  he  is  helped  towards  the  right  road  every  time  he 
ascertains  that  any  particular  road  is  a  wrong  one. 

To  learn  how  far  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have  advanced  in  cor- 
rect and  extensive  observation  and  thorough  experiment  —  ex- 
periments that  shall  draw  from  mother  nature  all  the  informa- 
tion she  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  questions  put,  we  very  natu- 
rally turn  to  our  agricultural  papers.  These  are  conducted  on 
the  excellent  idea  of  having  farmers  make  their  own  papers,  the 
business  of  the  editor  in  the  agricultural  department  being  a 
general  intelligent  supervision,  the  supplying  each  number  with 
a  well-digested,  comprehensive  leader,  the  supplying  from  the  fer- 
tility of  his  own  knowledge  or  from  exchanges  whatever  is 
wanting  in  the  articles  of  contributors  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  investigation,  a  discreet  use  of  the  veto  power  and  of  the 
pen  among  the  weekly  harvest,  distributing  generously  from 
his  own  brains  among  the  necessitous,  and  attending  to  the 
thousand  other  matters  which  make  up  the  business  of  the  faith- 
ful, laborious  editor.  And  here  let  me  urge  on  my  friends  not 
to  be  contented  with  subscribing  for  a  single  agricultural  paper. 
If  a  farmer  cannot  really  afford  to  subscribe  for  more  than  one 
—  and  he  must  be  a  very  poor  farmer  indeed,  who  is  so  circum- 
stanced —  that  ends  the  matter  ;  but  do  not  reason  as  so  many 
appear  to  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  that  you  do  n't  need  the 
Ploughman  or  the  Cultivator,  because  you  take  the  Farmer  ;  or 
the  Farmer  or  Cultivator,  because  you  take  the  Ploughman  ;  or 
the  Farmer  or  Ploughman,  because  you  take  the  Cultivator. 
Such  farmers  will  never  buy  shovels  while  they  have  hoes,  nor 
purchase  hoes  while  a  rake  is  in  the  barn.  Of  the  three  papers 
I  have  named  neither  includes  the  other  ;  is  there  any  reason, 
therefore  in  saying  that  because  you  subscribe  for  one  you  do  not 
subscribe  for  others  ?  Each  of  these  papers,  as  an  agricultural 
paper,  fills  a  sphere  of  its  own,  one  being  characterized  as  a 
conservative  paper,  another  as  giving  stock  particular  attention, 
with  a  development  of  the  social  element,  and  the  third  as  more 
general  in  its  range.     We  have  hitherto  satisfied  ourselves  with 
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with  the  mistaken  sophistry  of  placing  our  agricltural  press  in 
the  same  category  with  our  newspapers.  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  but  duplicates  of  each  other  ;  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  convince  us  that  this  cannot  be  true  of  our  agricultu- 
ral papers.  Like  subjects  are  often  found  in  each,  it  is  true, 
but  mostly  presented  from  entirely  different  stand  points.  There 
are  farmers  who  subscribe  for  twenty  or  more  agricultural  pa- 
pers. I  would  not  advise  a  number  beyond  what  can  be  well 
studied,  as  well  as  read,  though  I  believe  there  are  many  who 
subscribe  for  one  who  should  subscribe  for  half  a  dozen.  To 
return  to  our  subject.  In  compiling  from  these  records  of  what 
the  farmer  is  doing  in  the  way  of  observation  and  experiment, 
I  find  much  that  is  agreeable  and  profitable,  somewhat  that  is 
to  be  regretted.  The  articles  by  the  practical  farmer  excel  in 
point,  and  generally  evince  that  manliness,  simplicity  and  truth- 
fulness of  character  which  belong  to  the  calling.  When  a  man 
has  his  heart  in  his  subject,  we  generally  find  interesting 
reading,  though  he  should  choose  to  tell  us  that  the  particular 
species  of  insect  he  is  describing  has  six  legs,  or  the  particular 
spider  eight :  a  fact  true  of  all  insects  and  all  spiders. 

Among  other  instances  of  a  want  of  thorough  observa- 
tion on  the  part  of  writers,  or  their  ignorance  of  the  recorded 
observations  of  others,  is  one  often  met  with — advising  the 
application  of  ashes  to  the  roots  of  vines,  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  a  little  animal,  who,  born  in  the  vine,  has  no  connection  with 
the  soil  until  his  mischievous  course  is  run.  Another  is  the 
terminal  blossoms,  which  set  no  fruit,  false  blossoms,  the  belief 
of  the  writers  being  that  they  are  abnormal  products,  when 
they  are  the  staminate  blossoms,  and  as  necessary  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  fruit  as  are  the  pistilate.  Another,  and  a  very 
striking  instance  of  the  want  of  correct  observation  on  the 
part  of  contributors  to  our  papers,  is  in  the  treatment  advised 
for  fowls.  In  all  the  articles  that  have  met  my  eye  relating  to 
the  management  of  fowls,  there  is  a  uniform  agreement  in  one 
error — in  advising  the  feeding  of  lirae  in  some  mineral  form, 
such  as  pulverized  clam  shells,  oyster  shells,burnt  bones  or  chalk. 
The  necessity  for  such  food  is  commonly  taken  for  granted,  from 
the  fact  that  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  shell  of 
the  egg  J  so  does  phosphate  of  lime  enter  largely  into  our 
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bones,  and  from  the  law  of  change,  which  is  continually  tearing 
down  and  rebuilding  our  framework,  this  phosphate  is  con- 
stantly needed  ;  yet  no  man  advocates  a  bone  diet.  Many  of 
the  molusca  have  ponderous  shells  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  con- 
struct, yet  it  is  never  conjectured  that  they  digest  this  in  a 
mineral  form.  The  milk  of  cows  abounds  in  phospate  of  lime, 
and  they  must  supply  the  ingredient  daily  ;  yet  when  the  ani- 
mal is  healthy  and  her  pasturage  such  that  the  grasses  on 
which  she  feeds  have  their  proper  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid,  who  ever  knew  a  cow  to  crave  the  i)hosphate  in  a  mineral 
form  ?  The  argument  from  analogy,  therefore,  fails.  It  is 
true,  fowls  will  eat  fragments  of  bone,  clam  shells,  oyster  shells 
and  stone,  and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  lime  must  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  shell  of  the  egg  ;  but  the  male 
eats  this  mineral  matter  as  readily,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  as  the  female.  Again,  it  is  urged  to 
give  burnt  bones  ;  now  the  lime  that  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  shell  of  the  egg  is  almost  wholly  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  the  lime  in  these  burnt  bones  is  almost  wholly  phosphate  of 
lime.  Again,  in  the  pebbles  there  may  not  be  a  particle  of  lime, 
and  yet  they  will  devour  these,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  fragments  of  shell  are  consumed,  viz  ;  to  supply  that  won- 
derful internal  grinding  apparatus  of  theirs  with  millstones  ; 
and  as  nature  is  no  bungler  in  all  her  works,  she  has  made  them 
good  millers  by  implanting  in  them  a  liking  for  the  hardest 
and  most  angular  fragments.  It  may  here  be  objected  that  they 
readily  devour  the  shells  of  eggs  ;  but  this  apparent  exception 
is  readily  accounted  for,  from  the  large  proportion  of  animal 
substance  remaining  on  the  shell  or  entering  into  its  composi- 
tion. 

If  the  argument  is  pursued  farther,  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  you  will  find  that  there  exists  in  our  grains  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  answer  all  the  demands  of 
nature  in  the  construction  of  the  shell  of  the  egg.  Finally,  it 
is  against  all  the  analogy  of  nature  to  assume  that  an  animal, 
with  its  functions  in  normal  condition,  requires  any  mineral  as 
food  which  has  not  first  passed  through  the  wonderful  labora- 
tory of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  by  my  audience  for  having  dwelt  some- 
what at  length  on  this  subject,  for  I  think  it  aflfords  a  striking 
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instance  of  a  want  in  the  community  of  correct  observation  and 
thorough  experiment.  Correct  observation  would  have  brought 
numerous  instances  to  light  in  whicli  fowls  have  readily  pro- 
duced the  daily  egg  to  order,  properly  cased  in  pure  crystaline 
white,  without  access  to  any  lime  wjiatever,  the  whole  winter 
through  ;  experiment  would  have  taught  that  the  natural  appe- 
tite of  the  fowl  is  satisfied  when  the  minerals  fed  to  them  are 
of  convenient  size,  hard  and  angular,  let  the  composition  of  them 
be  what  it  may. 

We  can  dwell  but  little  longer  on  this  division  of  our  sub- 
ject. Who  of  my  hearers,  after  having  carefully  studied  an 
article  in  our  agricultural  press  detailing  some  interest- 
ing experiment,  has  not  often  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  from 
the  writer  of  that  article  more  information  before  he  could 
repeat  the  experiment  or  know  v.-hat  value  to  set  upon  the 
apparent  results ;  who  has  not  found  in  such  articles  some  wide, 
unbridged  chasm  between  his  cause  and  effect  or  the  mistaking 
of  a  sequence  for  a  consequence?  I  repeat  but  an  axiom  when 
I  say  at  this  late  day,  that  the  farmer  needs  a  thorough  educa- 
tion as  much  as  any  other  class  in  the  community  ;  and  to  make 
the  full,  round,  thoroughly  developed  farmer,  educated  up  to 
the  full  demands  that  the  calling  has  for  his  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  no  mechanical  employment,  no  profession 
requires  so  thorough  and  extended  an  education.  No  one  can 
make  the  records  of  observation  and  experiment  a  study  with- 
out having  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  extent 
of  the  unexplored  world  before  him,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
educated  intellect  to  filter  out  the  crudities  with  which  these 
records  abound.  Truths  in  nature  are  not  to  be  so  easily 
learned  as  the  public  at  large  presume  ;  nature  is  coy  of  her 
secrets  in  proportion  to  their  value.  Through  a  long,  dark 
night  of  ignorance  has  the  careful  student  noted  facts,  and  the 
philosophic  sage  compared  them  in  all  their  relations,  and  gen- 
eralized with  thoughtful  brow,  but  as  yet  the  morning  has 
hardly  broken  ;  knowledge  in  agriculture  appears  as  but  a 
phantom,  Hitting  in  the  dusky  twilight  and  eluding  our  most 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  her  in  our  grasp  and  fix  her  habitation. 

I  have  read  nothing  more  interesting  in  illustration  of  the 
hazard  of  drawing  too  hasty  a  conclusion  from  our  experiments, 
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than  the  valuable  records  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
experiments  made  under  their  supervision  at  the  Farm  School. 
If  the  results  of  these  should  be  nothing  more  than  the  impress- 
ing of  the  public  mind  with  the  number  of  conditions  which  en- 
ter into  a  reliable  experiment,  they  will  have  performed  a  great 
service.  To  follow,  with  complete  success,  the  steps  of  a  suc- 
cessful experimenter,  I  should  want  to  ask  him  a  great  many 
questions  :  What  is  the  character,  composition  and  condition 
of  the  sub-soil  ?  The  depth  of  the  upper  soil  ?  The  mechani- 
cal condition  of  it ?  The  chemical  constituents  of  it?  Its 
digestible  constituents  (for  what  are  not  in  digestible  condition 
are  of  but  little  moment)?  "What  is  the  lay  of  the  land? 
What  manure  was  applied  the  two  years  previous,  and  wliat 
crops  were  raised  upon  it?  What  manure  was  applied  the 
year  of  the  experiment,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
manure  ?  Upon  what  had  the  cattle  been  fed  ?  If  barn 
manure,  how  had  the  manure  been  kept?  Was  it  fresh  or 
partly  fermented,  and  how  was  it  applied?  How  wet  was  the 
season,  and  how  hot  was  it  all  through  the  growing  portion  of 
it  ?  These  and  many  other  questions  must  be  answered  before 
I  can  feel  myself  on  the  road  to  complete  success  ;  and  not  only 
must  they  be  correctly  answered,  but  the  information  obtained 
correctly  applied  to  my  own  soil. 

Before  leaving  the  contributors  to  our  agricultural  press, 
there  is  one  class  of  whom  I  would  say  a  word  :  I  mean 
that  class  of  contributors,  many  of  whom  farm  largely  but  are 
not  farmers,  a  class  who  have  a  strong  natural  interest  in  agri- 
culture, but  whose  callings  in  life  lead  their  feet  in  a  way 
their  hearts  go  not.  Articles  from  this  class,  from  the  results 
of  superior  educational  advantages,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
standing  outside  they  may  survey  a  larger  field,  are  sometimes 
better  written  than  those  by  the  practical  farmer,  who  may 
excel  in  point  what  he  lacks  in  finish.  Articles  by  this  class 
are  often  characterized  by  an  elastic  enthusiasm,  if  not  fine  poet- 
ic glow  which  catches  the  very  spirit  of  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  sometimes  characterized  by  a  defect  which  will 
always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  in  whom  theory  and 
practice  go  not  hand  in  hand  —  a  too  hasty  generalization  ; 
they  need  the   curb  of  a  thousand   unforeseen   failures  which 
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practical  experience  alone  can  give.  This  class  are  apt  to  map 
out  the  hours  of  the  farmer  after  the  day's  work  is  done  to  va- 
rious intellectual  pursuits.  Certainly  they  are  to  a  degree 
right ;  every  farmer  ought  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  improving  of  his  mind,  but  in  this  hard-working  Yankee 
land  of  ours,  over-worked  as  the  farmer  now  is  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year,  the  proposition,  in  a  general  application  is 
impracticable.  The  idea,  which  is  very  prevalent,  that  the  body 
can  be  exhausted  by  work  and  yet  the  mind  be  left  bright  for 
study,  is  an  absurdity,  as  every  one  who  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment knows.  The  mental  powers  cannot  work  without  a  sup- 
ply of  vital  vigor  any  more  than  the  body,  and  after  the  body 
has  exhausted  the  vitality  of  the  system,  what  is  there  left  for 
the  mental  powers?  It  has  been  remarked  of  pugilists,  that  as 
a  class,  they  are  but  little  above  idiots,  almost  the  whole  of 
their  vitality  having  been  absorbed  in  the  excessive  culture  of 
their  bodily  powers.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  any  tiller  of 
the  soil  to  find  himself  usually  incapacitated  after  the  labors  of 
the  day  are  closed,  for  profitable  reading  or  study  ;  the  wisest 
philanthropist  for  such  a  class  is  he  who  can  teach  a  fellow  mor- 
tal how  to  lessen  the  number  of  his  wanis,  or  introduce  improve- 
ments iu  agriculture,  such  as  improved  implements,  whereby 
equal  work  can  be  done  as  thoroughly  and  more  speedily  and 
with  less  wear  and  tear  of  the  man  than  under  the  old  system. 
Mowing  machines,  grain  threshers,  the  steam  plough,  and  like 
products  of  human  ingenuity,  march  nearer  the  van  of  an  im- 
proved civilization  than  many  of  us  conceive  of. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  department  of  our  subject  without 
protesting  against  the  bitter  spirit  which  is  sometimes  exhibited 
by  practical  farmers  against  this  class  of  agriculturists.  Their 
interest  in  agriculture  has  been  ardent  and  generous  and  by 
their  writings,  countenance  and  example,  they  have  done  much 
of  late  years  to  raise  the  occupation  of  farming  from  the  de- 
graded position  it  once  held  in  public  sentiment,  until  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  this  irritable 
feeling  arises  from  a  conviction  that  the  calling  is  now  put  upon 
its  mettle  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  honors  it  is  so  freely 
receiving.  It  is  true  that  the  suras  of  money  sunk  in  non-pay- 
ing experiments  by  this  class  of  farmers  may  exert  a  discour- 
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agin<>:  influence  on  otliei\s  ia  ihc  calling,  but  with  tlic  sensible 
such  results  will  not  depress  enterprise  but  teach  a  wholesome 
lesson.  Though  many  of  their  experiments  have  established 
but  negatives,  still  such  results  are  valuable,  they  serve  as  guide- 
boards  to  all  who  travel  that  way,  pointing  out  the  road  they 
should  not  take,  "'lly  farmer  friends,"  these  guide-boards  read, 
"  here  is  a  quicksai^d  ;  I  sank  a  farm  just  here,  take  care !" 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  urging  a  greater  attention 
to  observation  and  experiment  in  connection  with  agricultural 
pursuits  is,  that  it  is  greatly  needed  to  elevate  the  calling  above 
a  mere  money-getting  pursuit. 

Travellers  from  foreign  lands  and  some  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened classes  in  our  own  land  have  termed  the  farmers  a  close- 
fisted,  narrow-minded  set  of  money-getters.  It  is  true  there  are 
those  who  are  possessed  with  the  want  that  is  ever  wanting,  who 
have  made  money  their  god,  and  who  storm  and  rave  against 
those  V\'lio  would  subject  this  god  to  the  public  weal  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  however  nnich  it  may  be  lamented,  that 
such  a  class  exists.  Our  nation  is  a  phenomenon  among  nations. 
History  informs  us  that  nations  while  hand  in  hand  with  rude, 
untamed  nature  wei'C  barbarous  nations  ;  their  powers  were 
spent  in  the  wrestle  for  the  necessities  of  primitive  life.  The 
amelioration  of  the  nations  was  by  steps  of  slow  progress,  long 
ages  passing  as  they  slowly  advanced  from  without  tlie  dark 
shadow  of  barbarism  up  to  the  amenities  of  a  refined  civiliza- 
tion. Now,  while  it  is  true  that  in  our  origin  we  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  most  peoples,  in  starting  from  a  civilized 
ancestry,  yet  it  was  civilization  transplanted  from  the  place  of 
its  origin,  severed  from  the  conditions  of  development  which 
had  gradually  matured  it  and  continued  to  sustain  it,  and  thrust 
back  into  the  home  of  barbarism.  It  is  as  though  a  thrifty  tree 
were  taken  from  your  highly  cultivated  nursery  and  planted 
down  amid  the  thick  growth  of  primitive  forests.  Would  you 
expect  from  it  the  noble  fruit  of  former  years  ?  No  ;  you  would 
the  rather  be  surprised  to  find  it  hold  its  life,  and  rejoice  at  its 
vigor  if  it  but  bore  the  tiny  fruit  of  its  wild  brethren  of  the 
forest.  But  the  tree  of  our  ancestry  was  of  noblest  origin  ;  it 
pushed  its  roots  down  dei  pinto  the  soil,  still  continued  to  yield 
its  noblest  fruit,  struck  out  its  limbs  boldly,  dwarfing  and  dwin- 
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dling  its  rude  brethren  in  its  shade,  until  it  promises  finally 
Avith  its  fruitful  branches  to  overspread  all  this  goodly  land. 
Yes  !  we  are  a  nation  in  a  day.  All  along  a  frontier  of  thous- 
ands of  miles,  and  even  within  the  sound  of  young  cities,  the 
woodtna-n  y€t  swings  his  axe  iai  echoing  foresls,  the  bound  of 
the  wild  deer  yet  rings  in  village  Etroets,  and  the  bear  and  the 
catamount  yet  howl  along  the  escarpment  of  overhanging  hills 
and  within  the  same  sweep  of  the  vision  rise  the  church  and 
the  schoolhouse,  not  very  remote  the  college  presents  its  intel- 
lectual bulwarks,  while  from  the  workshop  and  the  forge  ring 
the  honors  of  intelligent,  tree  labor. 

We  are  doing  the  work  of  many  ages  in  one,  a  work  prepar- 
atory to  which' other  nations  found  ages  necessary  for  the  ac- 
cummulation  of  capital.  We  dig  at  the  mine,  smelt  the  metal, 
coin  the  dollar,  invest  it  in  the  purchase  of  the  skill,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  refinement  ef  others,  and  endeavor  to  incorporate 
these  into  our  own  mental  structure,  all  in  almost  ene  unbroken 
round.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  people  with  such  a  his- 
tory, thus  situated,  and  doing  so  much  should  be  active  minded 
in  money  matters,  striving  after  the  d-ollar  as  a  means  to  obtain 
the  numberless,  excellent  ends  our  progress  has  placed  within 
our  reach  ?  Is  not  our  desii-e  for  money  a  proportional  desire  ? 
If  it  is  said  that  other  nations  are  not  so  earnest  as  we  for  the 
dollar,  may  it  not  in  all  fairness  be  replied,  and  not  for  any- 
thing else  that  calls  for  stirring  enterprise.  Is  it  much  against 
us  that,  having  to  answer  such  numberless  demands  on  our 
purse  as  are  made  by  our  social,  domestic,  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious progress,  we  have  a  habit  of  clubbing  a  dollar  with  our 
wits,  and  so  making  two  of  it  ? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented  more  than  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
we  have  in  the  farming  community  a  class  who  think  more  of 
money  than  of  manhood.  I  would  that  the  immortal  words  of 
Agassiz  might  ring  in  the  ears  of  this  class,  as  recorded  in  that 
pithy  letter  he  wrote  to  a  body  who  depended  largely  on  the 
money  motive  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  lecture  before  them  : 
*'  That  is  no  motive^'  he  nobly  replied,  "  my  time  is  too  valuable  to 
be  spent  making  money  /"  Think  ©fit!  A  man's  time  too  valua- 
ble to  be  spent  making  money  !  What  blasphemy  in  the  ears  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  money-god  !     What  a  splendid  instance 
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is  this  of  the  natural,  nnconscious  greatness  of  the  man,  how 
unstudied  it  comes  out,  the  instinctive  impulse  of  true  great- 
ness !  It  is  an  expression  which  will  pass  into  his  history.  The 
time  may  come  in  the  progress  of  the  world  when  its  acquire- 
ments shall  have  progressed  beyond  the  knowledge  of  an  Agas- 
siz,  and  all  the  discoveries  now  so  brilliant,  shall  have  been 
covered  by  the  dust  of  centuries,  to  be  disturbed  but  by  the 
grateful  antiquarian;  but  the  tribute  tO'  the  true  nobility  of  man 
included  in  those  noble  wards  —  a  truth  from  which  noble  souls 
will  ever  wipe  the  dust  —  shall  continue  to  ring  on  the  ear  of 
thousands,  and  keep  his  memory  green  through  untold  ages. 

To  elevate  such  a  class  from  their  low  prostration  I  would 
urge  communion  by  o-bservation  and  experiment  with  the  soul 
of  nature  that  they  may  learu  that  the  man  is  greater  than  his 
trade  or  profession,  and  it  were  a  shame  and  against  nature 
should  he  become  tributary  to  it,  exchanging  his  nobility  for 
gold  and  bartering  his  manhood  for  the  cunning  of  the  fox. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  race  that  the  public  mind  is  so  occu- 
pied in  our  day  with  plans  for  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
education  of  the  farmer  for  his  calling.  What  is  most  needed 
is  so  to  elevate  the  man  that  he  will  have  a  love  for  his  calling 
as  a  calling,  making  the  money  motive  secondary  to  the  noble 
manliness  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  pursuit.  To  attain- 
so  desirable  an  end  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  take  the 
little  child  by  the  hand  and  bring  him  into  communion  with 
nature,  fostering  a  love  for  all  the  beauty  that  clothes  the  earth 
and  sowing  lessons  of  Divine  goodness  and  greatness  in  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  young  heart.  As  the  child  advances  in  years 
encourage  and  direct  the  activity  of  his  powers  of  observation  ; 
let  your  greater  experience  open  new  channels,  and  your  greater 
knowledge  add  to  his  store.  Help  the  willing  boy  to  "  light 
his  taper  by  the  Master's  lamp."  From  the  time  the  child  is 
able  to  go  out  uncontrolled,  let  it  have  its  little  garden  to- 
plant,  and  as  it  advances  in  years  exact  that  all  its  dealings 
with  you  as  a  consumer  shall  be  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
income  and  outgo  of  the  little  farm  may  be  ascertained,  and 
thus  the  child  be  taught  to  keep  accounts.  Let  him  have  hia 
agricultural  paper  and  teach  him  to  analyze  the  experiments  of 
others  as  well  as  to  experiment  himself.    Should  he  desire  a  little 
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live  stock  in  the  shape  of  poultry,  rabbits,  or  the  like,  if  pos- 
sible let  bini  have  it  under  proper  conditions.  It  may  be  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  balance  will  be  in  favor  of  the  meal 
barrel;  but  how  few  of  our  boys  or  young  men  procure  so 
cheap  pleasures,  and  alas !  how  few,  from  a  defective  educa- 
tion are  contented  with  pleasures  so  innocent,  so  elevating. 
Let  no  one  expect  in  such  a  school  to  rear  one  of  those  sharp 
boys  that  some  parents  rejoice  in,  flippant,  unnatural,  disgusting 
monstrosities.  Nature  is  simple,  innocent,  truthful,  and  the 
child  in  full  communion  with  her  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
simple,  innocent  and  truthful. 

But  alas  !  I  can  no  longer  close  my  ear  to  the  lament  of  those 
mothers  who  think  more  of  making  their  boys  and  girls  good 
clothes-horses  than  of  giving  them  sound  bodily  vigor ;    who 
study  more  the  adornment  of  their  bodies  than  the  cultivation 
of  their  souls,  having  ten  sharp  words  for  the  soiling  of  some 
article  of  dress  to  one  tame  rebuke  at  the  appearance  of  a  moral 
blemish.    Many  a  well-intentioned  but  narrow-minded  parent 
is  laboring  unceasingly  to  dwarf  the  mind  of  her  child  down 
to  that  littleness  which  cannot  comprehend  the  generous  self- 
forgetting  of  true  manliness.     An  aspiring  mother  has  aimed  to 
make  a  "man"  of  her  boy  by  a  shorter  process  than  is  found  in 
nature's  slow  handiwork,but  instead  of  developing  after  her  prim 
model  the  young  conglomeration  of  hearty,  healthy  impulses  has  all 
the  while  been  unconsciously  patterning  after  the  lower  orders  of 
creation,  burrowing  like  a  woodchuck,  paddling  iu  mud  holes  like 
a  duck,  climbing  like  a  monkey  into  every  clothes-tearing  tree, 
until  rosy-cheeked,  he  stands  before  her  tearful  eyes  somewhat 
rough,  torn  and  tumbled.    Mourning  mother,  the  law  of  develop- 
ment, ordained  by  the  creative  wisdom  makes  the  lowest  reptile 
and  the  noblest  man  alike  at  one  period  of  their  growth,  and  that 
law  still  keeps  up  a  unity  of  development  in  the  hearty  forget- 
fulness  of  young  years  and  in  the  similarity  between  the  wants 
of  children  and  those  of  young  animals. 

When  our  present  school  system  takes  charge  of  the  child 

what  does  it  do  towards  the  cultivation  of  its  perceptive  powers? 

The  plan  of  attempting  to  train  the  reasoning  powers  of  child. 

ren  so  early  in  the  proportion  in  which  this  is  attempted  in  most 
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of  our  schools,  appears  to  my  own  mind  unnatural  and  highly 
objectionable.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  result  with  many  young 
children  is  a  loss  of  a  healthy  confidence  in  themselves,  a  con- 
fusion of  the  head  and  worriment  of  the  mind,  with  but  little 
besides.  Much  of  the  apparent  progress  every  experienced 
teacher  knows  is  but  superficial,  being  but  little  more  than  a 
facility  acquired  in  the  use  of  a  round  of  formulas.  In  early 
years  the  powers  of  observation  are  all  activity,  while  the  mind 
has  a  poetic  susceptibility  in  harmony  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  To  take  advantage  of  the  ready  memory  of  a  child 
and  withdrawing  its  natural  stimulus  which  exists  in  the  out- 
ward world  to  set  him  down  to  memorize  rules  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  as  some  advocate,  appears  to  be  about  as  well  judged  a 
use  of  the  boy's  powers  as  the  Fejeeans  made  of  the  mission- 
aries sent  to  Christianize  them, —  they  ate  them.  It  may  be 
replied  that  in  after  years  they  reap  an  advantage.  To  an  ex- 
tent this  is  true,  but  how  many  men  at  the  intervals  of  business 
or  at  the  close  of  a  business  career  turn  to  their  Latin  for  re- 
creation, notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  to  engraft  and  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  this  in  a  period  of  life  when  the  mind  is  suscep- 
tible and  vigorous  ;  and  after  settling  this  question,  then  consult 
your  acquaintances  and  find  how  many  in  their  hours  of  leisure, 
despite  a  want  of  all  artificial  culture,  evince  a  love  for  nature, 
and  lament  that  in  early  life  they  had  not  studied  more  in  her 
school.  I  would,  my  friends,  that  there  was  more  of  taking  the 
children  of  our  schools  out  into  the  fields  and  woods  under  com- 
petent instructors,  there  teaching  them  to  observe  every  develop- 
ment of  life,  to  distingaish  the  thousand  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  to  learn  their  structure,  history,  uses  and  instincts,  fori 
have  seen  as  much  eager  competition  in  an  attempt  by  members 
of  a  class  to  tell  the  name,  structure,  history  and  the  like,  of  a 
tree  upon  the  presentation  of  a  single  leaf,  as  can  ever  be  found 
in  the  spelling  down  classes  of  our  villages.  Such  training  would 
develop  a  new  world  in  this  world  which  we  call  ours,  though 
to  the  multitude  it  is  an  undiscovered  land  in  all  three  king- 
,doms. 

All  nature  was  created  with  certain  relations  to  our  spiritual 
being,  and  she  receives  her  highest  vitality  only  when  these  re- 
lations are  recognized  and  established  by  us.    The  fjjU  develop- 
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ment  of  nature  includes  a  spiritual  development,  and  she  is  in 
reality  only  so  far  developed  as  man  himself  is  developed. — 
Our  design  with  the  crops  we  toil  over  may  be  solely  for  the 
feeding  of  the  body,  but  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  Divine  plan; 
the  phenomena  of  nature  God  also  designed  for  the  germination 
in  human  hearts  of  thoughts  of  His  love  and  goodness.  With- 
out this  great  supplement  they  are  but  dead  mechanical  forces, 
and  only  when  man  practically  recognizes  this  ultimate  end  of 
all  natural  phenomena,  presenting  devoutly  the  listening  ear  and 
appreciative  heart  do  they  receive  vitality,  speak  and  work  in 
our  souls,  and  thus  the  Divine  plan  attain  a  full  development. 
A  flower  is  not  a  flower  in  the  highest  sense  until  it  has  per- 
formed this  work  in  your  heart  :  let  that  field  bud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose,  yet  in  a  high,  true  sense  it  is  a  desert  to  you  unless 
it  has  answered  the  end  of  its  creation  in  your  heart. 

This  young  lady  may  plant  her  flower  border  with  rose  bush- 
es, but  all  the  skill  of  the  highest  cultivation  will  be  in  vain  ;  it 
will  bear  but  thistles  for  her.  For  that  young  lady  you  may 
plant  thistles,  but  for  her  they  will  bear  nothing  but  roses.  I 
want,  my  friends,  that  you  should  look  on  natural  phenomena 
from  an  elevated  seat,  from  whence  it  will  appear  in  your  eye  as 
it  is  in  God's  eye !  What  these  phenomena  say  to  us  and  what 
they  shall  work  in  human  souls,  must  depend  on  the  state  of  that 
soul  by  whom  they  are  recognized.  When  the  corn  is  put  under 
the  sod,  how  far  its  roots  shall  strike  into  the  soil  and  the  rich- 
ness of  its  growth  will  depend  on  the  condition  and  quality  of 
that  soiljnto  which  those  roots  penetrate  ;  so  what  the  facts  de- 
veloped in  the  vegetable  world  shall  do  towards  elevating  a 
man  depends  largely  on  the  natural  quality  of  that  man's  mind, 
and  its  condition  when  his  powers  of  perception  were  exercised. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  men  in  their  intercourse 
with  nature  :  one  rambles  abroad  or  goes  into  his  fields  to  labor 
in  an  abstract,  absent  manner,  a  sort  of  walking  autonmton.  All 
the  faculties  are  turned  inward  ;  he  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to 
nature,  and  as  she  always  meets  one  half  way,  she  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  to  him.  Another  goes  forth  with  eyes,  ears,  and  all 
the  senses  in  high  activity,  but  it  is  merely  a  sensuous  activity  ; 
he  rejoices  in  the  fragrant  air  because  it  is  fragrant ;  ho  enjoys 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  as  he  would  beauty  in  art ;  so  of 
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the  sounds  of  animate  life, — they  are  so  much  music  which  could 
be  scaled  off.  To  a  third  nature  is  more  than  this  ;  he  recog- 
nizes not  results  alone,  but,  possessed  by  an  intuitive  sympathy 
with  the  mysterious  principle  of  life,  his  mind  penetrates  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  senses,  and  he  beholds  more  than  a  poetic  beau- 
ty in  the  action  of  the  wonderful  instincts  of  the  animal  or  veg- 
etable world. 

But  the  true  child  of  nature  has  with  her  a  deeper  and  higher 
communion.  To  him  all  the  pleasures  which  come  in  at  the 
senses,  all  the  keen  interest  which  the  play  of  life  in  its  ten  thou- 
sand forms  begets  in  his  soul,  are  a  revelation  of  a  superintend- 
ing greatness  and  all-pervading  goodness.  It  is  not  many  men 
that  have  this  revelation  made  to  them,  neither  is  it  to  many  men 
that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  ;  it  may  be  but  a  mass  of  words,  a 
relict  of  antiquity,  an  intellectual  study,  how  many  docs  it  put 
in  communion  with  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator? 
Yet  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  the  works  of  nature  and 
the  observing  powers  of  man.  He  who  created  nature  to  be  a 
teacher  of  greatness  and  goodness,  implanted  in  the  soul  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  her  teachings  ;  and,  my  friends,  I  have  urged  on 
this  occasion  that  these  natural  relations  shall  be  recognized  and 
maintained.  I  would  that  when  you  put  your  seed  into  tlie 
ground  you  should  feel  that  you  had  committed  it  to  the  watcli- 
ful  care  of  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  ;  that  when  you  look  for 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain  to  nourish  the  mystery  of  life  wrapped 
up  in  that  little  germ,  you  look  not  with  a  dead  heart  to  dead 
laws,  but  to  One  who  witholds  or  gives  in  goodness  and  wisdom 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  all  your  being.  I  would,  my 
friends,  that  when  you  gather  in  your  ripened  harvests,  you 
should  feel  that  you  are  taking  it  from  His  outstretched  hand.  I 
would  have  you  perceive  in  the  beauty  of  nature  but  the  smile 
of  His  presence,  and  in  her  ten  thousand  melodious  sounds  the 
harmonious  music  of  His  love.  Listen  !  and  from  the  bursting 
petals  of  flowers  you  shall  catch  low,  sweet  chords  of  that 
heavenly  strain  that  went  out  from  paradise  :  listen  !  and  with 
the  simple,  helpless  tones  of  young  life  you  shall  catch  the  sup- 
plement of  supporting  and  sustaining  love  ! 


REPORTS,  &c. 


FRUITS. 


The  show  of  Fruits  of  to-day  was  quite  equal  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  any  previous  year  ;  a  dish  of  Seckel  Pears  surpassed 
any  heretofore  seen  in  the  County.  The  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  Flemish  Beauty  were  universally  ad- 
mired. The  greatest  feature  of  the  show,  however,  were  Apples, 
from  the  large  Gloria  Mundi,  to  the  beautiful  Fanicu-e.  We 
have  never  previously  seen  upon  our  tables  such  fine  grown  spec- 
imens of  the  Porter,  Fall  Harvey,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  and 
Gravenstein,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  your  Commit- 
tee could  decide  upon  the  best  i2  specimens,  they  were  all  so 
fine.  Thei*e  were  815  baskets  and  dishes  of  Fruit,  contributed 
from  the  following  cities  and  towns  of  the  County  : — Salem  24, 
Dauvers  76,  South  Danvers  14,  Topsfield  12,  Beverly  4,  Boxford 
3,  Wenhara  3,  Marblehead  2,  Hamilton,  Middlcton,  Amesbury, 
West  Newbury,  Newbury,  Rowley,  Lawrence,  Rockport  and 
Beverly,  1  each  ;  Haverhill  2,  Georgetown  2,  Newburyport  8. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  both 
by  farmers  in  their  orchards  and  mechanics  in  their  snug  and 
well-tended  gardens,  is  extending  throughout  the  county,  and 
that  our  method  of  offeriug  premiums  only  for  those  varieties 
which  are  the  most  remunerative,  has  commended  itself  to 
many  of  our  best  cultivators.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can 
render  good  service  in  guiding  the  public  in  the  selection  of 
those  fruits, —  especially  the  pear,  of  which  the  varieties  are 
so  numerous  —  that  are  most  worthy  of  cultivation.  Hereto- 
fore premiums  have  been  given  for  some  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  that  were  of  doubtful  character,  or  were  decidedly  poor 
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sorts  for  market,  or  such  shy  bearers  as  to  make  them  unprofit- 
able to  the  producer  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

PEARS. 

For  the  following  sorts  of  12  specimens  each,  they  award  a 
premium  of  SI  00  each: — 
Bartlett,  to  David  Pierce  of  South  Danvers. 
Belle  Lucrative,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Beurre  Bosc,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 
Seckel,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Buftum,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  to  W.  D.  Northend  of  Salem. 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  to  Wm.  Weeks  of  Salem. 
Winter  Nellis,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 
Pound,  or  Uvedales  St.  Germaine,  to  Geo.  Nichols,  Jr.,  Salem. 
Lawrence,  to  W.  D.  Northend  of  Salem. 
Glout  Morceau,  to  J.  A.  Learoyd  of  Danvers. 
Lewis,  to  J.  M.  Ives  of  Salem- 

Louise  Bon  d'  Jersey,  to  John  V.  Stevens  of  South  Danvers* 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  to  Alfred  Fellows  of  Danvers. 
Andrews,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Golden  Beurre,  to  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead. 
Gansels  Bergamotte,  to  A.  D.  Rogers  of  Salem. 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  to  Alfred  Fellows  of  Danvers. 
Thompson,  to  A.  D.  Rogers  of  Salem. 
Catillac,  to  A.  Nesmith  of  Beverly. 
Urbaniste,  to  George  Nichols  of  Salem. 
Bezi  de  la  Motte,  to  George  L.  Hodgkins  of  Salem. 
Fulton,  to  E.  Lake  of  Topsfield. 
Wilkinson,  to  J.  M.  Ives  of  Salem. 
Washington,  to  G.  L.  Hodgkins  of  Salem. 
Beurre  Diel,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 
Beurre  Langalier,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Flemish  Beauty,  to  Stephen  Thayer  of  Salem. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties  : — 
First  premium  to  George  Nichols  of  Salem,  4  00 

Second,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem,  3  00 

Third,  to  William  Weeks  of  Salem,  2  00 

GRATUITIES  ON  PEARS. 

To  Josiah  Newhall,  Lvnnfield,  2  00 
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John  Sawyer,  Boxford,  1  00 

Charles  Lawrence, .Dauvers,  1  00 

Peter  Waite,  Danvers,  1  00 

Amos  Brown,  Danvers,  1  00 
William  A.  Gaffney,  Danvers,  (for  a  dish  of  the  Endicott 

Pears  from  the  original  tree,  now  227  years  old,)  1  00 

S.  A.  Goldthwait,  Salem,  collection  of  Pears,  2  00 

APPLES. 

For  the  best  12  specimens  of  the  following,  |1  00  each  ; — 
Porter,  to  D.  A.  Grosvenor  of  Danvers. 
Pickman  Pippin,  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 
Mother,  S.  P.  Fowler  of  Danvers. 
Ribston  Pippin,  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead. 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  T.  R.  Leach  of  Topsfield. 
Hunt's  Russet,  Marshal  C.  Adams  of  Danvers. 
Baldwin,  Amos  Brown  of  Danvers. 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Richard  Hood  of  Danvers. 
Seavers  Sweet,  E.    Getchel  of  Danvers. 
Haskell  Sweet,  B.  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead. 
Gravenstein,  Warren  Sheldon  of  Danvers. 
Minister,  Amos  Brown  of  Danvers, 
Sweet  Baldwin,  Stephen  Driver  of  Danvers. 
Ladies  Sweet,  Stephen  Driver  of  Danvers. 
Fameuse,  S.  P.  Fowler  of  Danvers. 
Eoxbury  Russet,  John  Brown  of  Danvers. 
R.  I.  Greening,  B.  J.  Balch  of  Topsfield. 
Fall  Harvey,  T.  R.  Leach  of  Topsfield. 
Drap  d'Or,  W.  H.  Herrick  of  Wenham. 
Lyscom,  S.  Driver  of  Salem. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties  ;— 
First  premium  to  B.  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  4  00 

Second,  Stephen  Driver,  Jr.  of  Salem,  3  00 

Third,  E.  Lake  of  Topsfield,  2  00 

GRATUITIES  ON  APPLES. 

Daniel  Richards  of  Danvers,  for  a  collection,  2  00 

Winthrop  Andrews,  Peter  Wait,  Alonzo  C.  Putnam,  Samuel 

Wait,  George  Whittier,  Joseph  Merrill,  all  of  Danvers  ;  Amos 

Wood  of  Newburyport ;  Dr.  Mack  of  Salem  ;  Aaron  Low  of 
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Essex  ;  P.  Ordway  of  Newburyport ;  Moses  Pettingell  and  Is- 
rael Rea  of  Topsfield  ;  Josiah  Newhall  of  Lynnfield  ;  Sylvanua 
Nelson  of  Georgetown  ;  John  Messer  of  South  Danvers  ;  Nel- 
son Bodwell  of  Boxford  ^  S.  B.  Osborne  of  Salem  ;  T.  C.  Thur" 
low  of  West  Newbury,  $1  00  each. 

PEACH. 

Brattles  White,  to  Nathan  Page,  Jr.  of  Danvers,  1. 00 

GRAPES. 

Best  Isabella,  to  J.  M.  Ives  of  Salem,  3  00 

Native  County,  to  James  Blood  of  Newburyport,  2  00 

Seedling,  to  Charles  Lawrence  of  Danvers,  1  00 

Isabella,  to  C.  P.  Bosson  of  Salem,  1  00 

Seedling  Isabella,  to  T.  H.  Cutter  of  Newburyport,  1  CO 

Cold  House,  to  William  Maloon  of  Salem,  1  00 

Green  House,  to  R.  S.  Rogers  of  Salem,  1  OO 

Best  Hybrid,  No.  19,  to  Edward  S.  Rogers,  early  asthe 

Concord,  but  of  better  quality,  2  00 

We  were  asked  at  the  Hall,  why,  in  our  premium  list,  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  Pears  grown  upon  their  own  root,  rather  than 
upon  the  Quince.  We  would  say  in  reply,  that  the  Quince  root 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  many  years — that  bearing  earlier 
than  upon  its  own  root,  brings  it  to  an  early  termination  ;  it 
rarely  lasts  more  than  ten  years,  hnt  occasionally  it  flourishes  and 
is  productive  for  twenty  years.  We  therefore  recommend  for 
orchard  culture,  and  for  permanent  crops,  the  pear  stock.  Un- 
der favorable  circumstances  this  tree  is  long-lived.  The  Endi- 
cott  Pear  Tree,  still  in  a  bearing  state  at  North  Danvers,  was 
imported  from  England  by  Governor  Endicott  in  1628.  The 
French  Pear  Trees,  (so  called,)  that  line  the  borders  of  the  river 
at  Detroit,  are  said  to  be  nearly  a  century  in  age,  and  are  still 
in  a  bearing  state.  Hence  we  have  in  our  premium  list  given 
preference  to  those  grown  upon  the  Pear  root,  and  we  would 
suggest  to  the  Trustees  the  propriety  of  confining  premiums  to 
these  alone,  giving  gratuities  simply  to  those  grown  as  Dwarfs  ; 
and  as  we  wish  to  encourage  the  growing  of  the  Pear  upon  its 
own  root  rather  than  upon  the  Quince,  the  last  belonging  to  the 
small  garden  of  the  amateur  rather  than  to  the  orchardist,  we 
would  agaia  commend  these  suggestions  to  the  Trustees.    It  is 
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often  asked,  "why  Pear  Trees  do  not  flourish  equally  well  in  ev- 
ery locality  ?''  Tliis  wc  would  say  has  been  attributed  by  some 
to  their  proximity  to  the  ocean.  But  we  do  not  apprehend  this 
to  be  the  cause;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
■want  of  proper  soil  first,  and  also  in  applying  too  much  animal 
manure  not  composted.  Regarding  the  proper  soil  for  fruit  trees 
our  practice  has  been  for  many  years  to  follow  nature  in  her  mode 
of  enriching  the  soil ;  OY  in  other  words,  use  vegetable  manure 
more  generally  hy  the  application  of  leaves  in  compost  with  wood  ash- 
es, peat,  and  shell  lime.. 

The  supposed  influence  of  climate  or  locality  on  certain  Pears, 
as  said  by  Downing  in  his  Book  of  Fruits,  he  could  not  sustain, 
and  hence  a  few  years  after  he  gave  up  this  theory,  and  said, 
"That  a  larger  observation  of  the  effect  of  the  composition  of 
soils  convinced  us  that  much  of  what  we  attributed  to  climate, 
was  simply  owing  to  a  want  of  inorganic  or  mineral  manures  in 
the  soil."  Another  objection  we  have  to  the  use  of  unferment- 
ed  animal  manure^  i^  that  it  stimulates,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  over-supply,  induces  a  sort  of  plethora  or  tenderness  in  the 
tree,  from  a  too  rapid  and  forced  growth.  We  prefer  to  see  a 
moderate  and  regular  growth ;.  hence  we  believe  that  good  pas- 
ture land  is  better  fitted  for  fruit  trees  than  that  which  has  been 
long  under  the  plough,  because  it  is  not  exhausted  of  that  de- 
composed vegetable  and  mineral  matter  which  is  well  fitted  to 
be  the  food  of  trees,  the  wood  also  ripening  better.  We  have 
long  observed  that  young  trees,  particularly  the  cherry,  if  mak- 
ing a  great  growth  in  the  summer,  was  extremely  apt  to  die  out 
the  following  winter,  owing  undoubtedly  to  its  succulent  growth 
and  want  of  ripeness  in  the  new  wood. 

Pear  Culture.  There  is  no  fruit  cultivated  that  is  so  varia- 
ble in  different  localities  in  growth  and  fruit  as  the  Pear.  It 
would  seem  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bartlett,  (which  as- 
similates itself  to  various  soils.)  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  fine 
sorts  that  does  equally  well  with  all  cultivators,  some  requir- 
ing a  rather  cool  and  'retentive  soil,  others  a  warm  sandy 
loam.  There  are  also  many  pears  with  regard  to  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  what  peculiar  element  is  wanted  for  successful 
growth  ;  for  example  the  Dix,  which  cracks  or  blasts  in  many 
soils.     On  some  land  the  fruit  of  the  Napoleon  and  St.  Ghislain 
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is  astringent.  The  analysis  of  soils  which  has  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  has  never  as  yet  given  us  anything  reliable  on  this 
matter,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  Professor  Mapes  that 
"the  Laboratory  and  the  microscope  are  both  incapable  as  yet 
of  ascertaining  why  two  substances,  containing  the  same  con- 
stituents in  precisely  the  same  relative  proportions,  should  so 
widely  differ  in  their  functions  that  one  will  fertilize  a  plant, 
and  the  other  will  not :  that  one  can  be  absorbed  by  organisms, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  while  the  other  cannot."*  In  order 
therefore  to  have  good  fruit  from  the  fine  varieties,  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  ascertain,  if  possible ,  what  varieties  do  best 
in  our  own  soil,  and  to  cultivate  for  a  principal  crop  those  only. 
This  we  apprehend  to  be  now  the  great  desideratum  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  fine  fruit.  Many  individuals  are  inclined  to  possess 
a  great  number  of  varieties  irrespective  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
place  them,  and  in  consequence  of  this  we  rarely,  if  ever,  meet 
with  an  orchard  of  Pears  that  as  a  whole  is  remunerative  to  the 
owner.  If  a  cultivator  should  have  in  his  grounds  the  four  va- 
rieties of  winter  Pears — The  Beurro  d'Aremburg,  Winter  Nelis, 
Lawrence  and  Lewis,  and  he  should  find  that  any  of  these  had 
done  well  for  a  series  of  years,  those  only  should  be  multiplied, 
and  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  with  the  summer  and  fall 
varieties. 

Grapes.  As  to  the  oft-repeated  question — "What  are  the  best 
varieties  of  Grapes  for  out-door  culture,  and  whether  there  are 
any  among  the  numerous  varieties  now  ofi'ered  for  sale  superior 
for  general  cultivation,  and  that  will  ripen  in  this  county  earlier 
than  the  Isabella,  Diana  or  Concord,"  this  is  a  question  diflficul- 
to  answer,  unless  we  now  have  them  in  the  new  hybrids,  exhib- 
ited at  our  last  show  by  E.  S.  Eogers  of  Salem,  among  which 
were  at  least  two  varieties,  superior  in  many  respects  to  those 
we  have  heretofore  grown  in  open  air.  These  new  grapes  have 
for  their  parent  on  one  side,  one  of  the  largest,  earliest,  and  har- 
diest of  our  native  grapes — the  Mammoth  ;  on  the  other,  two  of 
the  best  foreign  sorts,— the  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Sweet 
Water.  These  seedlings  seem  to  combine  the  hardiness  of  the 
one,  while  the  fruit  partakes  of  the  flavor  of  the  other.  Among 
the  varieties  exhibited,  we  will  only  specify  a  few  of  the  best 
and  earliest. 
*  Working  Farmer  for  June  1859. 
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No.  3  was  the  earliest,  the  fruit  in  size  and  color  resembling 
the  Diana,  but  earlier  in  ripening — of  a  sweet  flavor. 

No.  13  was  a  Grape  of  a  red  color,  and  of  a  peculiar  aromat- 
ic flavor. 

No.  5.  This  was  said  to  be  from  the  Sweet  Water  and  Mam- 
moth combined,  very  sweet  fruit,  and  size  of  the  Chaselas. 

No.  15.  This  sort,  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  R.,  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  one  of  the  best  Grapes  in  the  collection — 
producing  fruit  of  a  rich  and  high  flavor,  color  red. 

No.  33.  The  specimens  shown  of  this  number  were  not  equal 
to  the  high  character  attributed  to  it,  as  being  equal  to  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  appearance. 

No.  19.  This  large  early  Grape,  of  the  size  and  color  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  we  thought  to  be  the  finest  variety  shown, 
the  bunches  and  fruit  large  and  compact,  a  strong  grower,  and 
said  by  Mr.  R.  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  Among  some  half  a  dozen 
of  his  varieties  which  we  set  last  spring,  No.  19  has  made  as 
much  wood  as  all  the  others  combined.  We  cannot  but  consid- 
er this  sort  to  be  an  acquisition  for  this  locality,  where  the  Isa- 
bella and  Diana  are  apt  to  fail.  It  is  said  to  have  ripened  its 
whole  crop  perfectly  since  the  first  year  of  its  bearing,  which 
was  the  first  week  in  September,  and  has  continued  to  improve 
in  size  and  quality. 

J.  M.  lYES,  Chairman. 
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The  Committee  on  vegetables  award  the  first  premium — 

To  S.  A  Merrill  of  Salem,  8  00 

'Ihe  second  to  J.  S.  Leavitt  of  Salem,  6  00 

The  third  to  Richard  S.  Rogers  of  South  Danvers,  4  00 

A  gratuity  to  Horatio  Perry  of  Danvers,  3  00 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  3  00 

Salem  Alms  house  farm,  2  00 

Charles  Storrow  of  Lawrence,  2  00 
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Stephen  Driver  of  Danvcrs, 

Henry  Buxton  of  South  Danvers, 

Robert  W.  Putnam  of  Danvers, 

Adam  Nesraith  of  Danvers, 

S.  B.  Osborn  of  Salem, 

Ezra  Batchclder  of  Topsfield, 

Daniel  Buxton  ot  South  Danvers, 

Israel  Rea  of  Topsfield, 

Uzziel  Dodge  of  Beverly, 

G.  W.  Trask  of  Beverly, 

Moses  Prince  of  Danvers, 

Robert  W.  Buxton  of  South  Danvers, 

Malachi  F.  Batchelder  of  South  Danvers, 

A.  J.  Hubbard  of  South  Danvers, 

Dudley  Bradstreet  of  Topsfield, 

Amos  Putnam  of  South  Danvers, 

Rea  Nourse  of  Marblehead, 

G.  W.  Winslow  of  Marblehead, 

George  W.  Wilds  of  Danvers, 

Alfred  Griffin  of  Middleton, 

Andrew  Porter  of  South  Danvers,  for  the  big  squash,  the  sincere 

thanks  of  the  Society. 

WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM,  Chairman. 
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FLOWERS. 

The  committee  on  flowers  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
awarded  the  following  premiums  and  gratuities  ; — 

FOR  DISPLAY  OF  DAHLIAS. 

To  C.  S.  Storrow  of  Lawrence,  1st  premium,  4  00 

G.  D.  Glover  of  Salem,  2d  premium,  3  00 

G.  L.  Davis  of  North  Andover,  3d  premium,  2  00 

FOR  CUT  FLOWERS. 

To  G.  L.Davis  of  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  3  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Hodges  of  Salem,  2d  premium,  2  00 

Miss  Belinda  A.  Brown  of  Danvers,  3d  premium,  1  00 
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FOR  FLORAL    DESIGNS. 

To  Frederick  Lamson  of  Salem,  1st  premium,  Z  GO 

S.  S.  Learoyd  of  Danvers,  2d  premium,  2  00 

Richard  S.  Hogers  of  South  Danvers,  3d  premium,  1  00 

GRATUITIES. 

To  Miss  E.  G.  Noyes  of  Marblehead,  for  splendid  boquet,  1  00 

E.  P.  Kettelle  of  Danvers,  for  floral  design,  1  00 

C.  S.  Storrow  of  Lawrence,  for  best  display,  1  00 

Miss  Caroline  H.  Perry  of  Danvers,  for  boquet,  75 

Miss  Anna  M.  Wallace  of  Danvers,  design,  75 

Miss  E.  C.  Lawrence  of  Danvers,  fine  boquets,  75 

Miss  H.  C  Fowler  of  Danvers,  for  rare  seed  plants,  75 

Frederick  Porter  of  Salem,  for  boquets,  50 

Miss  Clara  P.  Black  of  Danvers,  boquets,  50 

Miss  Alice  L.  Putnam  of  Salem,  boquets,  50 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Putnam  of  Salem,  display -of  cut  flowers,       50 

Dr.  Osgood  of  Danvers,  variety  of  flowers,  50 

Miss  C.  A.  Leavitt  of  Danvers.   boquets,  50 

Samuel  Driver  of  Danvers,  boquet?,  50 

Caroline  E.  Smart  of  Danvers,  dahlias,  60 

Mrs.  IT.  P.  Town  of  Middleton,  moss  stand,  50 

William  M.  Weeks  of  Salem,  variety  of  flowers,  50 

Miss  C.P.  Weston  of  Danvers,  boquets,  50 

Mrs.  Otis  Mudge  of  Danvers  Centre,  boquet,  50 

Maria  Porter  of  Danvers,  stand  of  flowers,  50 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Preston,  cut  flowers,  50 

Peter  Wait  of  Danvers,  boquet-,  50 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Mudge  of  Danvers,  cut  flowers,  50 

George  Putnam  of  Danvers,  basket  of  flowers,  50 

Miss  L.  P.  Stanly  of  Salem,  boquets,  50 

Your  committee  regret  that  tlie  limited  funds  at  their  com- 
mand would  not  enable  them  to  award  even  gratuities  to  more 
than  half  of  the  contributors.  Some  thirty  others  who  were 
about  equally  deserving  were  necessarily  left  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  general  display  was  very  gratifying  to  the  committee, 
and  larger  probably  than  hitherto  presented  before  the  Society. 
An  increased  appropriation  for  this  department  would  doubt- 
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less  Be  more  than  reimbursed  by  the  consequent  additional  at- 
traction to  the  hall,  and  may  be  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
even  the  present  interest  of  floral  contributors. 

E.  G.  KELLEY,  Chairman. 

[A  fall  report  was  promised,  bat  was  not  received  in  season- for  publicatioa.] 
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The  Committee  on  Coiintei'panes..  Carpetings  and  Rugs,  re- 
port that  the  display  of  Counterpanes  was  very  fair,  still  they 
could  not  under  the  rules  of  the  Society  award  the  first  premi- 
um on  any  offered,  and  award — 

To  Mrs.  Amos  F.  Hobbs  of  Wcnham,  the  2d  premium,         2  OO 
Gratuities  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

To  Eunice  Eillam  of  Boxford,  1  00 

C.  G.  Bancroft  of  South  Danvers,  1  00 

A.  W.  Geary  of  South  Danvers,  1  00 

Eliza  Downing  of  Beverly,  1  00 

Melvina  L.  SanboTn   of  Georgetown,    four  years,   eleven 

months  of  age,  1  00 

Abby  M.  Batchelder  of  Beverly,  -  1  00 

Mrs.  Joanna  G.  Allen  of  Essex,^  1  00 

M.  v.  Sweeney  of  Topsfield,  50 

Sarah  R.  Shillaber  of  Danvers,  50 

Lucy  Tenney  of  Georgetown,  50 

L.  F.  Kimball  of  Danvers,  50 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  N.  Dummer  of  Rowley^  50 

Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Cogswell  of  Essex,  50 

Phebe  Morrill  of  Salem,  50 

EUGS. 

The  display  of  Rugs  was  very  good,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 

does  credit  to  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  economy  of  the  fair 

matrons  and  daughters  of'Old  Essex."    To  see  such  a  quantity 

and  variety,  beautifully  wrought  from  scraps  and  pieces  of  little 
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or  no  value,  uffGrded  us  pleasure,  and  we  only  regret  we  liad 
not  more  means  at  our  disposal  to  reward  them. 
We  award  to — 

To  Almira  Bushby  of  South  Danvers,  1st  premium,  Z  00 

Nancy  Endicott  of  Danvers,  2d  premium,  2  00 

The  following  gratuities  Avere  awarded  : — 

To  Pamelia  Cheever  of  Danvers,  3.  59 

L.  S.  Preston  of  Danvers,  1  00 

Mrs.  Amos  F.  Hobbs  of  Wenham,  1  00 

Mrs.  Emma  Caswell  of  Wenham,  1  00 

Mrs.  Huldah  Tarr,              "  1  QO 

Ma's.  Augusta  Trask,          "  75 

R.  N.  Cook  of  South  Danvers,  1  00 

L.  Smith  of  Manchester,  1  QO 

Mary  E.  B.  Scidman  of  Danvers,  1  00 

Jj.  D.  Batchelder  of  Danvers,                                 ^  50 

C.  Richards  of  Danvers,                                      ,  50 

Hannah  E.  Pedrick  of  Danvers,  50 

Mary  D.  Richards  of  Danvers,  50 

Lucy  Ross  of  Danvers,  50 

Mrs.  P.  P.  Wallis  of  Danvers,  50 

H.  U.  Richardson  of  Danvers,  50 

Mary  P.  Clougli  of  Danvers,  50 

Phebe  Cross  of  South  Danvers,  50 

Hannah  P.  Swinerton  of  Danvers,  stair  carpet,  50 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Porter  of  Danvers,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Charles  Page  of  Danvers,  rug,  50 

Nancy  Fisk  of  Danvers,  rug,  50 

CABPETINGS. 

The  Committee  did  not  feel  warranted,  under  the  rules,  to 
award  a  premium  on  any  Carpetiugs  offered,  but  recommend  a 
gratuity  to  G.  A.  Tapley  of  Danvers,  of  2  00. 

The  Committee  found  some  articles  not  entered  or  numbered, 
and  were  obliged  to  pass  them.  Others  appearing  like  former 
acquaintances,  the  Society  forbid  us  to  notice. 

B.    C.PUTNAM,         ) 

AMOS   MERRILL,      J  Committee. 

DAN'L  RICHARDS,    I 
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ARTICLES    MANUFACTURED    FROM    LEATHER. 

The  Committee  on  articles  maDufactured  from  leather  report 
as  follows,  viz  : — 
For  the  best  pair  of  men's  thick  boots,  to  E.  P.  Thompson 

of  Georgetown,  3  00 

Putnam  &  Perkins  of  Haverhill,  for  the  best  pair   of  men's 

calf  skin  thin  boots,  4  00 

E,  P.  Thompson  of  Georgetown,  second  best  do..,  2  00 

P.  S.  Dwinell  of  Rowley,  for  the  best  pair  of  men's  tliick 

brogans,  2  00 

Stickney  &  Co.  of  Groveland,  for  the  best  pair   of  men's 

calf  skin  shoes,  2  00 

D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney  of  Groveland,  for  the  best  pair  of 

women's  calf  skin  laced  boots,  2  00 

S.  Driver  &   Co.,  Salem,  for  the  best  ladies' slippers,        1  00 

GRATUITIES. 
The  following  gratuities  have  been  awarded  by  the  Commit- 
tee : — 
Savary  &  Co.,  Groveland,  for  two  pairs  of  woman's  Dutch 

boots,  2  00 

S.  Driver  &  Co.,  Salem,  for  10  pairs  of  ladies'  fancy  shoes,  3  00 
P.  S.  Dwinell,  Rowley,  men's  extra  sized  brogans,  1  00 

George  P.  Raymond  of  Danvers,  2  pairs  women's  morocco 

boots,  1  00 

S.  H.  Stetson,  Danvers,  2  pairs  of  Misses  morocco  boots,     1  00 
N.  K.  Cross,  Danvers,  1  pair  children's  morocco  boots,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bryant,  Middleton,  1  pair  women's  enamelled 

boots,  1  GO 

William  Black,  Danvers,  colored  skins  and  bindings,  3  00 

A.  F.  Wales  &  Co.,  Beverly,  one  express  harness,  5  00 

Timothy  W.  Emerson,  Rowley,  1  pair   of  Men's  tldck  bro- 
gans, 1  00 
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FANCY    AKTICLES. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  articles  would 
report  that  nearly  250  entries  were  made  in  their  department, 
embracing  probably  more  than  500  distinct  articles,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  great  variety  of  works  of  art,  taste,  ingenuity  and 
'Utility,  from  the  highly  musical  melodeon  to  the  somewhat  un- 
musical but  nevertheless  useful  rat  trap.  Beautiful  oil  paintings 
and  other  pictures  finely  executed,  adorned  the  walls  of  the  hall. 
Excellent  maps  were  contributed  by  the  children  of  our  public 
schools,  and  various  articles  wrought  with  the  needle  by  chil- 
dren, as  young  even  as  four  and  six  years.  We  also  noticed  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  many  of  them  of  a  highly  useful  character. 
Embroidery,  shell  work  and  hair  work,  all  very  neatly  fabri- 
cated, taxed  the  ingenuity  of  your  committee  to  the  utmost,  to 
decide  satisfactorily  as  to  their  merit.  Very  fine  specimens  of 
pressed  flowers,  iu  curious  frames  of  seeds  were  exhibited  ;  also 
specimens  of  carving  in  wood,  of  much  merit.  We  cannot  omit 
to  mention  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  that  cunning  insect, 
the  bee,  more  beautiful  and  curious  than  anything  fashioned  by 
human  hands,  which  was  exhibited,  together  with  large  numbers 
of  the  workmen  themselves. 

Not  less  inviting  to  the  Committee,  and  the  people  at  large, 
as  subsequent  events  proved,  were  those  family  luxuries,  nice 
bread,  pies  and  cakes,  contributed  by  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  Essex. 

We  would  especially  mention  as  worthy  of  notice  the  melo- 
deons  on  exhibition,  manufa^ured  within  the  county,  by  Messrs. 
Manning  &  Nichols  of  Salem,  thus  providing  our  musical 
friends  with  fine  instruments  of  home  manufacture. 

Very  fine  oil  paintings  were  exhibited  by  a  native  of  our 
county,  Mr.  Bushby  of  South  Danvers,  and  numerous  pictures, 
executed  with  great  taste  and  skill,  by  the  fair  daughters  of  Es- 
sex. There  were  various  articles  skilfully  manufactured,  prin- 
cipally from  the  seeds  of  the  squash,  beans,  corn,  &c.,  indicating 
a  surplus  of  the  staff  of  life  in  our  favored  county. 

We  find  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  fancy 
articles  in  the  Transactions  of  last  year,  a  very  judicious  plan 
proposed  relative  to  a  division  of  the  labor  heretofore  performed 
by  this  Committee,  so  that  the  articles  embraced  in  the  list,  for 
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which  premiums  are  offered,  shall  be  examined  by  a  separate 
committee.  It  will  be  found  that  in  addition  to  the  articles  in 
charge  of  this  Committee  heretofore,  the  list  the  present  year 
comprises  musical  instruments,  bread  and  honey.  We  would 
therefore  repeat  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  last  year 
in  this  regard,  as  in  our  view  entitled  to  notice  and  adoption, 
and  add  as  a  proper  list  for  a  third  Committee  the  articles  of 
bread  and  honey.  We  propose  also,  that  the  premiums  offered 
for  wrought  lace  be  discontinued,  as  but  one  specimen  was  of- 
fered the  present  year,  and  as  we  learn  from  the  best  authority 
articles  of  that  description  are  not  now  in  vogue  with  the  fash- 
ionable world. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee  having  in 
charge  the  revision  of  the  premium  list  for  the  coming  year,  to 
the  necessity  of  some  such  change  in  this  department  as  is  no- 
ticed above. 

To  Dean  Perlcy,  Topsfield,  for  a  box  of  houey,  gratuity,  1  00 
Levi  Fish,  Danvers,  hive  of  honey,  &c.,  gratuity,  50 

Glover  &  Bosson,  Salem,  boxes  of  honey,  gratuity,  50 

Joseph  Chase,  Manchester,  a  beehive,  gratuity,  50 

Cyrus  Fuller,  Danvers,  beehive,  gratuity,  50 

G.  H.  Southwick,  Danvers,  observatory  hive,  gratuity,  50 

B.  S.  Moulton,  Danvers,  shoemakers  bench,  50 

J.  Proctor,  Danvers,  shoemakers  bench,  50 

The  Glen  Mills,  Rowley,  specimen  of  flour,  I  00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Learoyd,  Danvers,  for  pies,  50 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Perley,  Danvers,  pies,  50 

Mrs.  Dr.  E.  S.  Phelps,  Middleton,  bread,  50 

Emily  Lewis,  South  Danvers,  bread,  50 

Mary  E.  Pope,  Danvers,  bread,  50 

Mrs.  A.  Mudge,  Danvers,  bread,  50 

William  Andrews,  Topsfield,  for  horse  shoes,  50 

Jefferson  Kimball,  Boxford,  horse  shoes,  50 

David  Stiles,  Middleton,  horse  shoes,  1  00 

John  Hale,  Jr.,  Boxford,  small  sleigh,  gratuity,  50 

Luther  F.  Allen,  Manchester,  carved  work,  gratuity,  50 

Leach  &  Annable,  Manchester,  carved  work,  gratuity,  50 

H.  Dwinell,  Danvers,  carved  work,  gratuity,  50 

Manning  &  Nichols,  Salem,  melodeons,  gratuity,  1  00 
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if.  B.  Brooks  &  Brother,  Salem,  melodcons,  gratuity,  1  00 

H.  &  H.  G.  Hubon,  burial  casket,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  Joel  R.  Peabody,  Topsfield,  wrought  lace,  2d  prem.,  2  00 
Mary  W.  Pope,  Danvers,  work  performed  by  a  child  under 

12  years  of  age,  2d  premium,  2  00 

Harriet  W.  Preston,  Danvers,  crayon  drawings,  1  00 

Lydia  A.  Putnam,  Danvers,  pictures  and  frame,  1  00 

Miss  L.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  sofa  cushion  and  piano  stool,  50 

Asa  Bushby,  2d,  South  Danvers,  2  paintings,  1  00 

H.  F.  Stimpson,  Danvers,  1  hair  wreath,  60 

Maria  A.  Perly,  Danvers,  hair  work,  50 

Harriet  A.  P.  Putnam,  Danvers,  hair  work,  50 
Clara  H.  Mudge,  Danvers,  under  12  years  of  age,  5  articles 

of  crochet  work  50 

Maria  P.  Putnam,  picture,  &c.,  50 

S.  A.  Ball,  South  Danvers,  worsted  work  pictures,  50 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Porter,  Salem,  Grecian  painting,  and  fancy  chair 

and  silk  tidy,  50 

Miss  L.  F.  Tyler,  Salem,  ottoman,  50 

Mrs.  Margaret  Putnam,  Salem,  lamp  mat,  50 

Caroline  Upton,  Salem,  11  years  old,  tidies,  lamp  mats,  &c.,  50 
J.   0.  Lefavour,  under  12   years  of  age,  Danvers,  fancy 

cushion,  50 

John  Albree,  14  years  of  age,  Salem,  Grecian  painting,  50 

Lydia  Putnam,  Danvers,  flannel  embroidery,  60 

Adda  Munsey,  Danvers,  worsted  work,  60 

L.  S.  Preston,  Danvers,  ottoman,  50 

Sarah  E,.  Bradstreet,  Danvers,  hair  work,  50 

Sarah  S.  Dodge,  Danvers,  table  cover  and  other  articles,  50 

Ruel  Pray,  Danvers,  1  fancy  box,  50 

Louisa  L.  Putnam,  Danvers,  cruel  shawl,    .  50 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Joy,  Danvers,  wrought  cape  and  sleeves,  50 

Grace  Fabens,  Danvers,  crochet  shawl,  50 

M.  F.  Demsey,  Danvers,  shell  frame,  50 

Mary  E.  Verry,  Danvers,  1  picture,  50 

Abbie  J.  Colcord,  Danvers,  1  map  United  States,  60 

•'Amelia  M,  Davis,  Newburyport,  crayon  sketch,  &c.,  50 
Nellie  M.  Whittredge,  Lynnlield,  portfolio  and  oriental  stand,  50 
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Fidelia  F.  Putnam^  Danvers,  crayon  landscapes,  50 

Mary  Watson,  Salem,  1  moss  basket  in  shell  frame,  50 

Caroline  Plummer,  Newbury,  knit  jackets  and  hoods,  50 

Matilda  Plummer,  Newbury,  shawl,  50 

Hattie  L.  Brown,  Danvers,  wax  flowers  and  worsted  boquet,  50 

C.  P.  Weston,  Danvers,  drawings,  map  of  Asia  and  Africa,  50 

Catharine  F.  Demsey,  Danvers,  picture,  50 

Julianna  Morse,  fancy  moss  work,  50 

Chas.  Bailey,  Manchester,  seed  monument,  &c.,  1  00 

Mrs.  Amos  Price,  Danvers,  infant's  skirt,  50 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Streeter,  Salem,  articles  for  infants  wear,  50 
Mrs.  Henry  Cummins,  Gloucester,  clothing  for  children,  and 

various  other  articles,  1  50 

Mrs.  Henry  Cummins,  Gloucester,  shell  cabinet,  pressed 

flowers,  3  00 

Peter  Waite,  Danvers,  bouquet  of  flowers  and  frame,  50 

J.  Downing,  Georgetown,  1  fancy  steamer,  50 
Willie  M.  Whitteredge,  Lynnfield,  fancy  stand  and  book 

cover,  50 
Charles  F.  Hobart,  Salem,  cruel  work,  1  00 
Charles  A.  Shepard,  Danvers,  rat  trap,  50 
M.  E.  Porter,  Danvers,  crayon  drawing,  50 
M.  H.  Weston,  Danvers,  picture,  50 
Lydia  C.  Currier,  Danvers,  picture,  50 
Lydia  Fesson,  Gloucester,  pressed  flowers  in  fancy  frames,  1  00 
S.  B.  Roundey,  Marblehead,  netted  cake  cover,  50 
Mary  P.  Clough,  Danvers,  shell  work,  50 
Caroline  Upton,  Salem,  under  12  years  of  age,  various  arti- 
cles of  dress,  50 
Clara  P.  Black,  Danvers,  drawings,  50 


C.  P.  PRESTON, 

D.  STILES,  JR., 
G.  L.  HAWKBS, 
LUTHER  ALLEN, 
JOEL  LAKE, 


-  Committee. 
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DAIRY. 

There  are  few  branches  of  husbandry  in  which  Massachusetts 
has  not  to  compete  to  her  disadvantage  with  the  fertile  prairies 
of  the  West.  Dairy  products,  however,  are  most  appropriate- 
ly and  acceptably  raised  at  home,  and  the  thrifty  towns  of  New 
England  afford  ample  markets.  These  productions  of  the  first 
quality  are  not  so  abundant  as  to  be  a  drug  in  our  markets  any 
where.  There  is  even  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  them, 
and  this  demand  is  of  that  character  most  encouraging  to  the 
producer.  Instead  of  being  changeable  and  fluctuating,  it  is 
yery  steady  and  constant,  and  great  reward  is  extended  to  those 
who  become  adepts  in  all  the  arts  connected  with  the  Dairy. 

The  farmer  of  modern  times  is  required  to  study  other  things 
beside  the  mere  manipulations  of  the  farm  ;  he  must  know  the 
phase  of  the  markets  as  much  as  any  trader  or  merchant,  and  he 
who  is  indifferent  and  unenquiring  in  this  respect  is  ousted,  as 
far  as  markets  are  concerned,  and  his  neighbor,  who  is  more  ac- 
tive and  business-like,  supersedes  him. 

There  is  room  for  a  much  greater  extension  of  this  depart- 
ment of  husbandry  in  our  own  county.  It  appears  from  the  pa- 
pers submitted  to  the  Committee,  that  a  variety  of  methods 
were  adopted  in  the  making  of  the  butter  offered  for  premiums  ; 
and  no  less  various,  certainly,  were  the  results  attained. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  expression  of  the  butter  milk 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  process,  and  upon  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  this  is  accomplished  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  if  pos- 
sible, and  as  soon  as  may  be,  instead  of  allowing  the  butter  to 
remain  over  night  with  only  a  washing  with  cold  water,  and  a 
whole  day  longer,  before  the  last  effort  is  made  to  express  the 
milk,  as  was  one  of  the  methods  adopted.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  that  the  general  quality  of  the  butter  was  not 
remarkably  fine,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  com- 
plaints have  arisen  on  all  sides  during  the  summer  months  that 
unusual  precautions  were  necessary  to  obtain  superior  butter. 

There  were  twenty-nine  entries  of  this  article  and  five  of 
cheese,  and  no  other  applications  were  made  for  the  premiums 
offered  in  this  department. 


They  considered  very  carefully  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
and  recommend  that  the  premiums  be  awarded  to  the  following 
persons : — 

BUTTEil. 
To  Mrs.  Dean  Holt,  Andover,  the  1st  premium, 
S,  L.  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,  2d  premium, 
Abel  Burnham,  Gloucester,  3d  premium, 
Ezra  Batchelder,  Topsfield,  4th  premium, 
James  Perry,- Dan  vers,  5th  premium, 

CHEESE. 
To  William  Marshall,  Essex,  1st  premium, 
D.  L.  Goodrich,  West  Newbury,  2d  premium, 
Rebecca  Moody,  Newbury,  3d  premium, 

They  would  also  make  honorable  mention  of  a  bos  of  butter 
offered  by  Far2ium  Stiles  of  Middleton,  containing  fourteen 
lbs.  This  quantity  being  less  than  that  required  by  the  society, 
the  Committee  were  not  at  liberty  to  award  a  premium,  but  they 
believed  it  to  be  of  a  quality  deserving  of  the  second  premium 
under  other  circumstances. 

G.  P.  SARGENT,  Chairman. 
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MRS.  DEAN    H^'LT'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  sixteen  pounds  of  September 
butter. 

Process  of  Making.  The  milk  is  strained  into  well  scalded 
tin  pans,  and  allowed  to  stand  thirty-six  hours  in  a  cool  cellar, 
when  it  is  skimmed  into  stone  pots,  and  stirred  morning  and 
evening.  We  churn  twice  a  week.  The  butter  is  well  washed 
with  cold  water  and  salted,  with  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  a 
pound.  After  standing  from  eight  to  ten  hours  it  is  well  worked. 
The  next  morning  it  is  worked  again,  and  then  made  lata  lumps 
for  the  market  without  coloring  or  ornament. 

Andover,  September  27,  1859. 

SABAH  L.  RmGWAY'S  STATEMENT. 
I  present  for  your  inspection  fifteen  pounds  of  September  but- 
ter, made  in  the  following  manner  : — 
The  milk  was  strained  into- tia  pans  and  allowed  to  remain 
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thirty-Six  hours  in  a  clean,  well  ventilated  cellar,  appropriated 
exclusively  to  milk,  cream  and  butter,  when  it  was  ekiramed  as 
free  from  milk  as  possible  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred  morning 
and  evening.  As  soon  as  churned  the  butter  was  well  washed 
in  cold  water,  and  salted  to  the  taste  with  rock  salt.  After 
about  ten  hours,  at  evening,  it  was  worked  with  the  hands,  and 
in  the  morning  worked  again,  and  put  up  as  presented.  I  churn 
twice  a  week. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  28,  1859. 

ABEL  BURNHAM'S    STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  pot  containing  twenty  pounds  of  June 
butter  ;  also  a  pot  of  September  butter. 

Processor  Making.  The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  allowed  to 
stand  from  twenty -four  to  thirty  hours  while  the  milk  is  sweet. 
The  cream  is  put  into  a  stone  pot  and  stirred  daily,  and  churned 
once  in  five  days.  The  butter  is  thoroughly  worked  and  salted 
with  rock  salt.     There  is  no  coloring  in  either  of  the  lots. 

Gloucester,  September  27,  1859.  ^ 


EZRA    BATCIIELDEE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  a  box  of  September  butter. 

The  milk  is  strained  in  tin  pans  and  set  in  a  cellar  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  stands  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours, 
according  to  the  weather.  Churn  once  a  week.  The  butter 
milk  is  worked  out  by  uand  and  the  butter  salted  to  the  taste. 

Topsfield,  September  27,  1859. 


JAMES  PERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  fifteen  pounds  of  September  but- 
ter. 

Process  of  Making.  The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
placed  in  the  cellar,  where  it  remains  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  it  is  skimmed  and  the  cream  placed  in  a  cool 
place  until  churning,  which  is  done  once  a  week.     After  churn- 
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ing  the  butter  milk  is  thoroughly  worked  out  and  the  butter 
salted,  with  about  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound. 
Danvers,  September  28,  1859. 


WILLIAM  MARSHALL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  four  new  milk  cheeses,  as  a  spec- 
imen of  some  seventy -five  cheeses  made  the  present  season  in  the 
following  manner  ; — 

The  milk  is  set  immediately  after  the  evening  milking,  rennet 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  curd  in  about  thirty  min- 
utes. It  is  then  broken  up  gently  with  the  hand,  separated  from 
the  whey  and  left  to  drain  until  morning.  The  curd  is  sliced, 
the  morning's  milk  strained  upon  it,  and  the  process  of  the  eve- 
ning repeated.  After  it  is  thoroughly  drained  it  is  ground  fine, 
salted  with  about  eight  ounces  of  salt  to  twenty  pounds  of 
cheese  and  pressed  twenty-four  hours. 

Essex,  September  28th,  1859. 


D.  L.   GOODRICH'S    STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  examination  three  new  milk  cheeses.  Each 
cheese  contains  the  milk  of  two  days.  My  manner  of  making  is 
as  follows  : — Strain  the  evening  milk,  add  rennet  in  sufficient 
strength  to  form  a  curd  in  thirty  minutes.  Let  it  stand  an  hour, 
then  break  and  place  it  to  drain  until  morning  ;  repeat  this 
process  with  the  morning  milk.  Scald  the  curds  with  water, 
drain  thoroughly,  chop  fine,  salt,  and  press  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  of  the  cheeses  are  sage.  The  sage  is  pounded  and  put  to 
soak  in  milk.  Take  one-third  of  the  milk  designed  for  the 
cheese  and  strain  the  liquor  into  it  ;  add  rennet,  and  keep  it 
separate  from  the  other  curd  until  time  to  chop,  then  mix  and 
put  to  press. 

West  Newbury,  September  28th,  1859. 


REBECCA    MOODY'S    STATEMENT. 

This  sample  of  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  cheese,  was  made  by 
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straining  the  night's  milk  in  tin  pans.  I:i  the  morning  the  cream 
is  stirred  into  the  milk,  when  the  whole  is  warmed  and  the 
morning's  milk  added,  with  rennet  sufficient  to  form  a  curd  in 
thirty  minutes.  The  curd  is  broken  and  left  to  drain,  after 
which  it  is  covered  with  warm  water  JBfteen  minutes,  drained, 
chopped  fine,  and  salted  to  the  taste- 
Newbury,  September  28,  1859. 


PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS  WITH  MICHIGAN 
PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  double  teams  and  Michi- 
gan Plough,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : — 

The  number  of  entries  was  four.     They  have  awarded — 
To  Kendall  Jenkins,  Andover,  the  1st  premium,  $7  00 

Ploughman — Henry  Gould.     Driver — Kendall  Jenkins. 
Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,       •  5  00 

Ploughman — John  J.  Foster.     Driver — Benj.  H.  Farnham. 
Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  3d  premium,  3  00 

Ploughman — Hiram  Young.     Driver — Richard  T.  Jaques. 

The  ploughs  were  all  of  Prouty  &  Mears'  manufacture. 

JAMES  P.  KING,     1 

JOHN  D.CROSS,       I  Committee 
JAMES  D.  WHITE,  f  committee. 

BENJ.  F.JENKINS,  J 


PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS,  AND  ANY  OTHER 
FORM  OF  PLOUGH. 

There  were  thirteen  entries,  only  nine  teams  however  ap- 
peared on  the  ground.  The  lots  contained  one-sixth  of  an  acre 
each.  There  was  some  difference  in  the  land  in  consequence  of 
stones,  cart  paths,  and  other  causes.  The  work,  however,  was 
all  well  done,  and  so  nearly  alike  that  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  Committee  could  satisfy  themselves  which  of  the 
6 
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competitors  should  injustice  receive  the  several  premiums.    Af- 
ter due  consultation,  however,  they  would  recommend  the  fol° 
lowing  : — 
To  Joseph  Goodrich,  West  Newbury,  the  1st  premiam,      10  00 

Joseph  Goodrich,  driver  ;   Daniel  S.  Goodrich,  ploughman. 
Richard  S.  Bray  and  N,  Illsley,  Newbury,  2d  prem.,  9  00 

Richard  S.  Bray,  driver  ;  Eb-en  Bray,  Jr.  ploughman. 
Moses  H.  Poor  and  Thomas  G.   Ordway,  West  Newbury, 

3d  premium,  8  00 

Moses  H.  Poor,  driver ;  Edwin  E.  Poor,  ploughman. 
James  Carey,  Swampscott,  4th  premium,  7  00 

James  Carey,  driver  ;  Henry  Clapman,  ploughman. 
A.  P.  Fuller,  North  Andover,  5th  premium,  6  00 

Samuel  Foster,  driver  ;  A.  P.  Fuller,  ploughman. 
William  Foster,  North  Andover,  6th  premium,  5  00 

William  Foster,  driver  ;  Rufus  A.  Reynolds,  ploughman., 

There  was  but  little  difference  in  the  time  occupied  by  the 
different  teams  in  performing  their  work,  except  that  Mr.  Good- 
rich's team  performed  its  work  some  minutes  sooner  than  the 
others.  That,  however,  had  no  influencein  the  awarding  of  the 
premiums,  as  the  Committee  were  not  favorable  to  excessive 
quick  ploughing.  The  nine  ploughs  that  were  used  were  manu- 
factured by  six  different  companies;  as  to  their  comparative  val- 
ue different  individuals  have  their  preferences. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  offers  a  few  remarks  on  his 
own  responsibility.  However  important  good  ploughs  may  be, 
other  things  are  of  nearly  as  much  importance  to  make  good 
work. 

A  strong  well  disciplined  team  is  necessary.  I  say  strong 
because  a  team  that  can  proceed  without  an  extra  effort  is  more 
certain  to  make  a  straight  furrow  and  good  work  than  a  team 
of  a  different  character.  A  good  teamster  is  also  necessary  ; 
for  a  team  cannot  be  well  disciplined  without  a  good  teamster ; 
and  even  after  it  is  disciplined,  perfect  work  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  a  good  teamster. 

A  good  ploughman  is  also  necessary  to  make  good  work.  He 
should  not  only  understand  how  to  hold  the  plough  :  he  should 
also  understand  how  to  arrange  it,  to  give  the  right  width  and 
depth  to  the  furrow,  as  the  width  and  depth  should  be  of  suita- 
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lie  proportion  to  make  good  work.     A  deep  narrow  furrow  will 
.lot  turn  well,  neither  will  a  i^hallow  wide  furrow  turn  well. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  ploughing,  to  lay  the  furrow  flat  or 
otherwise,  depends  on  circumstances.  If  it  is  for  immediate  cul- 
tivation, and  the  sward  is  tough  and  hard,  the  manure  may  be 
more  easily  worked  in,  and  it  will  be  easier  hoeing  if  turned  flat, 
but  the  crop  may  not  be  any  better.  If  it  is  designed  for  cross- 
ploughing  before  being  cultivated  or  planted,  the  sward  will  rot 
quicker  by  ploughing  rather  shallow  and  not  turning  the  furrow 
perfectly  smooth,  but  letting  one  furrow  lay  on  the  edge  of  the 
other. 

Deep  tillage  is  generally  understood  to  be  desirable.  This 
again  depends  on  circumstances.  Turning  up  a  large  amount  of 
subsoil  and  using  but  little  manure  sometimes  proves  unfavora- 
ble for  the  present  crops  ;  but  with  plenty  of  manure  there  is  no 
danger  of  cultivating  too  deep,  unless  the  subsoil  is  very  unfa- 
vorable. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  ploughman  should  understand  how 
to  arrange  the  plough.  This  however  cannot  always  be  expect- 
ed, as  farmers  are  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  men  that  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  ploughing.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
every  farmer  should  personally  not  only  understand  how  to  ar- 
range and  hold  his  plough,  but  all  the  other  departments  of 
farming. 

A  man  within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  your  committee,  who 
owned  a  large  farm,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  horses,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  went  to  a  store  to  purchase  a  plough,  say- 
ing that  he  had  a  plough  that  was  formerly  a  good  one — that  it 
was  not  worn  out,  but  did  not  work  well,  but  the  cause  of  so 
great  a  change  when  there  was  apparently  no  defect  in  the 
plough,  he  could  not  understand.  The  trader,  fully  understand- 
ing how  to  arrange  and  hold  a  plough,  if  not  to  make  one,  very 
kindly  took  a  plough  to  the  farmer  and  used  it  in  his  field  to 
his  satisfaction.  The  new  plough  being  purchased,  the  old  one 
was  examined,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  difii- 
culty.  The  observing  eye  of  the  trader  at  once  saw  the  defect, 
saying  to  the  farmer  if  you  will  come  to  my  store  and  purchase 
a  new  point,  your  plough  will  be  as  good  as  ever. 
From  the  above  we  may  learn  the  following  lesson — that  ev- 
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ery  farmer  should  be  well  informed  as  to  his  own  business,  and 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  on  his  neighbors  or  trad- 
ers for  advice  ;  for  should  he  do  so,  they  will  most  assuredly 
sell  him  the  new  plough  before  they  recommend  a  point  to  the 
old  one. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  ] 

ANDREW  MANSFIELD, 
RANDALL  ANDREWS,   I  Committee. 
PAUL  TIT  CO  MB, 
SAMUEL  CARLTON,      J 


PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  ploughing  with  horses,  and  any  form  of 
plough,  were  unanimous  in  awarding  the  premiums  as  follows  : 

James  Cary,  Swampscott,  1st  premium,  $7  00 

Francis  Farrington  ploughman  and  driver. 
H.  B.  Allen,  South  Danvcrs,  2d  premium,  5  00 

Himself  ploughman  and  driver. 
Charles  E.  Abbot,  Andover,  3d  premium,  3  00 

George  A.  Abbot  ploughman  and  driver. 

HENRY  A.  KING,  ) 

FRANKLIN  ALLEY,        >  Committee. 
WILLIAM  H.   FELTON,  ) 


PLOUGHING  WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  committe  report  that  there  were  but  two  entries  for 
ploughing  with  single  ox  teams — viz  one  by  Jedediah  H.  Barker, 
of  North  Andover  and  one  by  Franklin  Alley,  of  Marblehead. 

Mr.  Barker  held  his  own  plough  ;  Mr.  Alley's  plough  was  held 
by  G.  N.  Winslow-  -and  there  was  no  other  driver  but  the  plough- 
man to  either  of  the  teams. 

The  Committee  award  to  Mr.  Alley  the  first  premium  $7  00, 
and  to  Mr.  Barker  the  second  premiun,  6  00 

The  following  miscellaneous  remarks  are  submitted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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It  seems  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  ploughing  at  our  County  Show,  so  underlying  all  oth- 
er great  industrial  operations,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  off,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  with  the  mere  announcement  of  the  award 
of  premiums.  The  Committe,  indeed,  all  of  whom  were  pres- 
ent except  one,  whose  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Tenney,  having 
given  the  closest  attention  to  the  duties  assigned  them  and  hav- 
ing pronounced  their  decision  unanimously  made,  separated;  so 
that  they  as  a  Committee  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  re- 
marks that  follow. 

The  lots  for  ploughing  were  laid  out  as  usual,  210  feet  long 
and  34^  feet  wide,  containing  one  sixth  of  an  acre  each.  The 
time  of  commencing  was  10  o'clock  IB  minutes.  Mr.  Winslow 
finished  at  12  minutes  before  11  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Barker  one 
minute  later.  Mr.  Winslow's  team  being  35  minutes,  Mr.  Bak- 
er's, 36  minutes.  Both  ploughs  turned  the  furrows  so  as  to 
leave  no  vegetation  in  sight.  The  land  was  left  by  Mr.  Bark- 
er's plough  (  Robinson's  )  in  a  condition  somewhat  more  friable, 
than  by  Mr.  Winslow's,  (Parker  <fe  Co's. )  This  appeared  to  be 
the  effect  of  leaning  the  plough  to  the  right.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  recommendation  to  a  plough  to  leave  the  surface 
mellow,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  detracting  from  the 
quality  of  the  work  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Winslow's  (  Par- 
ker &  Co's. )  plough  left  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  level,  and  the 
land  side  perpendicular.  Mr.  Barker's  plough,  by  being  held 
out  of  perpendicular,  leaning  to  the  farrow,  left  the  bottom  un- 
even and  the  land  side  cut  under,  thus  leaving  an  unfinished 
appearance.  Mr.  Barker  uses  the  Robinsoa  Plough,  No.  11, 
and  was  his  own  ploughman. 

The  Plough  entered  by  Mr.  Alley  was  fresh  from  the  Agricul- 
tural warehouse  of  Parker,  Gannett  &  Osgood,  of  Boston, 
marked  "Lion  No.  61;"  It  was  operated  by  Mr.  Winslow,  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  his  name  is  here  used  instead  of 
Mr.  Alley's,  the  owner. 

Mr.  Winslow  held  his  plough  upright,  and  accordingly  left 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  flat  and  the  land  side  of  the  furrow 
perpendicular.  Mr.  W.  is  an  accomplished  ploughman,  the 
uniform  width  of  his  furrows  and  consequent  uniform  width 
of  his  land,  were  preserved  admirably  from  beginning  to  end. 
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Mr.  W's  furrows  wore  cut  about  two  tbirds  of  an  inch  nar- 
rower than  Mr,  Barker's  the  effect  probabl)"  of  holding  the 
plough  upriyht.  It  was  interesting  to  notice  his  calculation 
for  the  last  furrow.  For  some  reason  not  explained  to  the 
committee,  Mr.  W.  arranged  to  leave  off  at  the  end  opposite  to 
that  where  he  began,  and  in  effecting  this,  it  bcame  necessary 
to  go  once  over  the  ground  without  any  furrow.  The  width  of 
the  final  furrow  was  as  uniform  throughout  as  though  gaged 
by  a  carpenter,  and  the  turning  of  this  furrow  was  performed  to 
admiration. 

Mr.  Barker's  plough  would  have  ranked  very  high  a  few 
years  ago,  but  since  the  "  Lion  "  of  the  Boston  house,  already 
mentioned,  has  taken  the  field,  it  is  useless  for  any  but  the  i^ery 
best  to  attempt  to  compete.  That  Mr.  B's  plough  cut  its  furrows 
nearly  an  inch  wider  than  Mr.  W's.  appeared  to  be  the  effect 
of  leaning  it  to  the  right. 

Although  Mr.  Winslow  finished  his  work  one  minute  before 
Mr.  Barker,  yet  it  icas  not  on  that  account  that  the  first  premi- 
um was  awarded  to  him.  This  is  stated  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring competitors,  that  speed  alone  is  not  the  true  criterion. — 
Farmers  must  watch  the  improvements  constantly  being  made 
in  the  plough  as  well  as  other  implements  for  the  farm,  and 
avail  themselves  of  such  improvements.  We  are  seeing  the- 
day  when  more  intellect  is  expended  in  a  single  year  upon  im- 
provements in  the  plough,  than  was  formerly  put  in  requisition 
in  a  century.  And  notwithstanding  the  great  perfection  to 
which  this  implement  is  carried,  the  constant  advance  that 
is  being  made,  almost  warrants  us  saying  that  the  field  of  com- 
petition is  as  open  as  ever  it  was.  Some  seven  years  ago,  a 
member  of  our  committee  paid  thirteen  dollars  for  a  celebrated 
plough  from  a  celebrated  house,  but  it  never  run  well,  and  has. 
not  been  used  at  all  for  four  years. 

The  points  upon  which  improvements  in  the  plough  depend,, 
are  often  minute,  and  nameless.  Mathematics  fail  to  bring  out 
the  perfection  which  some  distinguished  men  have  expected. 
*'A  gentle  hollow  curve"  for  a  mould-board  is  too  indefinite, 
certainly.  The  w^iole  subject  is  intricate.  Of  this,  any  one  may 
be  easily  satisfied  by  attending  a  trial  in  Court  for  an  alleged 
infringement  of  a  patent.     The  late  distinguished  Judge  Story 
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talked  cleverly  on  the  subject  of  plouglis,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
'compveliension  of  jurors  might  be  consulted.  "The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  principle,  or  a  new  combination  of  old  ones  " 
is  said  to  be  suflScicnt  to  defeat  a  charge  of  infringement.  But 
in  such  a  tool  as  the  plough,  who  could  so  point  out  the  shades  of 
difference  as  to  be  intelligible  to  a  jury,  even  with  all  the  mod- 
els and  bonafde  ploughs  which  blocked  up  the  Court-room  and 
the  passages  leading  to  it,  in  a  trial  a  few  years  ago  before 
the  lamented  Judge  just  referred  to  ?  Between  the  improved 
plough  of  John  Small,  and  the  wedges  called  such,  in  and  before 
his  day,  a  difference  could  be  seen,  of  course: — between  Small's 
and  Mr.  Jefferson's  the  difference  was  less  perceptible  and 
more  indefinable;  and  between  Jefferson's  and  those  brought 
out  at  the  shows  twenty-five  year  s  ago,  a  practised  eye  would  de- 
tect the  shades  of  difference  easily,  no  doubt.  But  who  would 
undertake  in  words  alone  to  show  the  variations  between  two 
such  ploughs  as  are  frequently  brought  upon  the  field  on  the 
day  of  the  annual  show,  however  different  the  work  might  be 
which  they  should  perform? 

I  have  said  that  mathematics  when  applied  to  this  subject, 
seemed  to  fail  of  briuging  out  a  perfect  plough.  Ferguson's 
celebrated  Scotch  Plough  was  made  upon  mathematical  princi- 
ples as  calculated  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  when  this  plough  was 
put  upon  trial  by  Mr.  Pusey,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  subjected  to  the  most  com- 
plete set  of  experiments  then  ever  instituted,  as  reported  in  the 
third  number  of  that  Society's  Journal,  "instead  of  requiring 
the  least  power  of  draft,  it  required  the  most,  "  owing  to  "  its 
long  icedglike  form,  the  great  surface  of  its  mould-board,  and  its 
icanting  a  wheel,  which  made  its  surface-draft  so  enormous." 

American  ingenuity  might  seem  to  be  entitled  to  repose  for 
a  while,  until  other  nations  come  up.  Foreign  countries  are 
behind  us  in  the  matter  of  the  plough  as  well  as  the  Reaper. 
Englishmen  affect  to  scout  Mr.  Webster's  remark  on  his  return 
from  Europe,  viz:  that  he  had  seen  nothing  abroad  which  icoidd 
compare  with  .American  ploughs ;  but  he  was  right,  for  by  the 
Report  of  a  Committee  at  a  most  thorough  trial  at  Sing  Sing, 
in  Oct.  lSi2,  it  appears  that  the  European  ploughs  cut  their 
furrow-slice  10  inches  broad  and  G  deep  only,  while  the  Ameri- 
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can  cut  12  inches  wide  and    8  deep.     But  Yankee  ingenuity- 
asks  for  no  repose,  indeed  we  should  not  desire  to  have  any. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  same  plough  to  work  well  in  entirely  different  soils. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Yermont  "  Universal  Plough,"  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Holbrook,  is  an  exception.  It  is  said  to  be  fitted 
by  having  a  variety  of  mould-boards  for  any  soil.  The  inventor 
probably  took  his  hint  from  a  description  of  one  of  the  eld. 
Roman  ploughs,  which  was  fitted  with  extra  mould-boards  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  which  has  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  use 
by  the  common  consent  of  mankind. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 

Roman  history  throws  light  upon  the  plough  as  an  instfu- 
ment  of  agriculture.  Cato  mentions  two  kinds,  one  for  strong 
and  one  for  light  soils.  Yarro  mentions  a  plough  with  two  moul- 
boards  for  the  purpose,  he  observes,  of  ridging  when  they 
plough  after  sowing  the  seed.  The  Romans  have  ploughs,  says 
Rev.  A.  Dickson,  with  mould-boards  and  without  mould-boards, 
with  coulters  and  without  coulters,  with  wheels  and  without 
wheels,  with  broad  pointed  shares  and  with  narrow  ones,  not 
only  with  sharp  sides  and  points,  but  with  high  raised  cutting 
tops.  The  simple  Roman  ploughs,  says  the  London  Encyclo- 
pedia, by  which  is  probably  meant  the  plough  for  light  soils, 
had  no  mould-board  or  coulter  :  the  "  plough  staff"  was  also  a 
detached  part,  and  the  manicular  which  the  ploughman  took 
hold  of,  was  a  short  bar  fixed  across  ;  and  to  the  draught-pole 
the  oxen  were  attached.  Yirgil's  plough  had  a  mould-board, 
says  the  Encyclopedia,  but  the  common  plough  for  light  soils, 
instead  of  the  mould-board,  required  either  a  stick  inserted  in 
the  share-head,  or  to  be  held  obliquely.  "  Circumvolving  fur- 
rows "  says  the  Encyclopedia,  "  as  employed  by  us,  were  not 
practised  among  the  Romans,  but  the  cattle  returned  in  the 
same  furrow";  by  this  we  understand  one  of  two  things,  viz: 
either  first  that  the  team  did  not  go  round  the  land,  leaving  the 
dead  furrow  in  the  middle,  but  by  ploughing  all  on  one  side, 
losing  oce  travel  of  the  team  for  every  furrow,  the  dead  fur- 
row would  be  brought  out  on  the  side  of  the  piece  ploughed,  or 
secondly,  the  plough  must  have  been  our  side  hill  plough,  in  using 
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whicli,  cas  now  used,  the  dead  furrow  would  -come  on  one  side, 
without  any  loss  of  travel.  This  is  the  more  probable,  although 
not  a  word  is  said  about  a  side  hill  plough. 

Indeed,  in  reflecting  on  this  sketch  of  the  Roman  ploughs, 
we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  ploughs  of  that  day  antici- 
pated every  kind  in  use  among  us  ;  many  went  beyond  anything 
we  know,  unless  indeed,  the  Vermont  Universal  Plough  al- 
ready referred  to,  be  an  exception.  Probably  agriculture  and 
agricultural  implements  all  declined  with  the  Commonwealth 
itself  and  died,  or  went  into  a  long  exile,  from  which  they  have 
never  returned  to  the  papal  fields.  One  maxim  in  Roman  ag- 
riculture ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  viz  : — "  Sow  less  and 
plough  better,  " — a  maxim  worthy  of  lasting  remembrance  and 
constant  practice. 

Agriculture,  like  religion,  merely  glimmered  through  the  dark 
ages.  Flocks  and  herds  in  England  were  tlie  order  of  the  day, 
yet  upon  these  the  Saxons  seized  for  their  own  use.  "  No  man 
might  guide  a  plough  who  could  not  make  one,  and  the  ropes  with 
which  it  was  drawn  were  to  be  made  of  twisted  willows  ;  it  was 
usual  for  six  or  eight  persons  to  form  themselves  into  a  society  for  fit- 
ting out  one  of  these  'ploughs^  Let  a  society  of  this  kind  be  com- 
pared with  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Massachusetts  in  our 
day! 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  plough  from  the  time  when  it  required  12  oxen  or  8 
horses  to  draw  the  "  Turnwrest  plough,  "  with  two  able  men  to 
hold  it,  and  one  or  two  to  bear  upon  the  beam  and  two  drivers, 
down  to  our  times,  when  two  oxen,  with  onemSiU.  to  hold,  none  to 
drive  and  none  upon  the  beam,  can  plough  at  the  rate  of  an  acre 
in  six,  or  even  five  hours.  In  passing,  however,  look  a  moment 
at  the  great  Hertfordshire  wheel  plough,  "a  great  favorite"  in 
its  day,  yet  according  to  Arthur  Young,  "heavy,  ill-formed  and 
ill  going,"  the  ploughman  obliged  to  walk  wholly  on  the  un- 
ploughed  land,  resting  nearly  all  his  weight  upon  the  handles, 
his  body  making  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  horizon.  Three 
or  four  inches  of  the  furrow  next  to  the  uuploughed  land  were 
cut  three  inches  deeper  than  the  rest  of  it,  though  the  surface 
was  left  looking  quite  well. 

And  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  this  heavy  Hertford- 
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shire  plough  may  Ife  contrasted  the  first  great,  yet  overdone  iin- 
provemeut — viz.the  Rothcrham  plough,  weighing  only  1  1-4  cwt. 
Such  facts  go  to  show  the  entirely  unsettled  theories  of  those 
times.  It  was  for  James  Small,  a  Scotch  mechanic,  to  invent  the 
iron  mould  board  and  attach  it  to  his  swing  plough,  giving  it 
such  weight  and  power  as  to  make  it  a  general  favorite  from 
1764  nearly  down  to  our  times.  The  name  of  this  inventor 
should  not  be  forgotten.  His  plough  would  look  rude  perhaps, 
at  the  Essex  County  Cattle  Shows,  but  it  delighted  the  Dal- 
keith Farming  Society,  to  turn  from  the  old  Scotch  plough,  re- 
quiring a  force  of  16  cwt  to  draw  it  through  an  "old  ley,''  to 
Small's  plough,  doing  the  same  work  with  "  a  force  of  from  9  to 
10  cwt."  Yet  all  this  while  even  James  Small  was  no  mathe- 
matician, and  it  remained  for  later  times  to  apply  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  this  noble  instrument. 

It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  an  American  fifty  years  ago, 
to  discover  the  fact  that  the  famous  Scotch  plough  of  Ferguson, 
which  obtained  so  much  celebrity  from  Mr.  Loudon's  praises  be- 
stowed upon  it — (he  declared  that  it  was  superior  to  any  simi- 
lar plough  known  in  England) — was  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples before  referred  to,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  cele- 
brated Report  "on  the  true  shape  of  the  mouldboard,"  addressed 
by  him  to  the  French  Institute,  in  which  he  showed  from  mathe- 
•matical  data  that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  "  gentle,  hollow 
curve,"  while  the  ploughs  in  use  were  generally  "more  full  and 
short,  not  raising  the  earth  gradually  like  a  wave,  but  throwing 
it  over  at  once."  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson  left  France  for 
America  in  1789,  so  that  his  plough  was  invented  after  Small's, 
and  was  an  improvement  upon  it. 

I  have  already  said  that  ploughs  constructed  upon  the  princi- 
ples suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were  faulty.  Was  this  the  ef- 
fect of  his  mathematics,  or  of  the  method  of  applying  them  ?  Or 
is  it  not  more  probable  that  a  perfect  plough  would  grow  out  of 
a  long  observation  of  long  continued,  carefully  made  experiments; — 
experiments  made  under  the  eye  of  keen  intellects  and  a  keener  com- 
petition 1  The  mathematical  rule  in  application  to  the  draft  of 
the  plough  is,  that  the  resistance  is  in  p-oportion  to  the  square  of 
the  furrow  depth.  Thus  if  at  the  depth  of  4  inches  the  draft  re- 
quired were  252  pounds,  at  the  depth  of  7  inches  the  draft  would 
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be  771— (tiic  square  of  4  being  IG,  and  of  7  being  49.)  But  by 
Mr.  Pusey's  experiments  the  result  proved  otherwise.  In  a 
moory  soil  the  same  plough,  which  at  the  depth  of  G  inches  re- 
quired a  draft  of  30G  pounds,  required  700  pounds  at  the  depth 
of  12  inches. 

If  my  suspicion  be  truCj  that  it  is  experiment  and  not  arith- 
metic, observation  rather  than  algebra,  that  is  to  work  out  the 
grand  problem  of  a  perfect  plough,  then,  as  before  intimated,  the 
field  of  competition  is  still  open.  And  with  the  present  system 
of  annual  exhibitions  and  governmental  patronage,  the  presence 
of  woman,  the  orator's  voice  furnishing  music  for  everybody  to 
keep  step  to,  aye,  and  the  presence  of  those  whom  Thomson 
calls  the  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind,  why  should  not  im- 
provements in  the  plough  go  on  to  their  utmost  possible  limit? 
1  am  brought  in  closing  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 

PLOUGHING    MATCHES. 

The  Monthly  Farmer  in  the  May  number  for  1841,  published 
by  Gov.  Hill  of  New  Hampshire,  contains  the  following  item 
from  the  Maidstone  Gazette  : — An  extensive  farmer  of  Essex, 
(England,)  not  many  years  ago,  happened  to  lose  his  plough- 
man, and  went  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  poor  for  another. 
Out  of  over  sixty  men  at  work  on  the  roads  not  one  could  be 
found  who  could  hold  the  plough.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil 
induced  seven  farmers  to  join  him  in  a  Society,  which  offered 
premiums  for  the  best  ploughman.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
small  beginning  from  which  all  agricultural  associations  have 
originated." 

Beyond  all  dispute  the  public  exhibition  has  made  plougiiing 
and  the  plougli  nearly  all  they  are.  Dr.  Franklin's  remark  upon 
foppery  in  dress,  that  "  it  is  other  people's  eyes  that  spoil  us, '' 
has  its  application  here  conversely  ;  "  it  is  other  people's  eyes 
that  make  us.  "  No  man  will  venture  himself  upon  the  arena  to 
be  shot  at,  or  to  shoot  at  others,  without  long  practice.  The 
field  presents  a  ring  of  competitors,  every  one  of  whom  under- 
stands that  with  all  the  civilities  and  courtesies  and  smiles  and 
bows  of  the  occasion,  there  is  not  one  there  who  will  not  utter- 
ly supplant  him  if  he  can.  This  calls  for  the  long  preparation, 
not  only  of  himself  but  his  driver,  the  team,  and  above   all  the 
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Massachusetts,  and  especially  Essex  county,  has  a  lesson  to 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Buel,  who  says  that  when  a 
state  draws  its  principal  subsistence  from  either  manufactures 
or  the  sea,  owing  to  bad  soil,  climate  or  geographical  position, 
AGRICULTURE  WILL  NOT  SUCCEED.  In  Esscx  county,  with  the 
ocean  around  half  our  border  and  a  million  manufacturing 
wheels  within  our  hearing,  both  offering  splendid  rewards  with 
little  labor,  agriculture  would  stand  small  chance  without  a 
smiling  patronage.  In  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Papal  States, 
that  patronage  was  withheld  and  public  opinion  degraded  it, 
and  it  died.  In  Russia,  Prussia,  Poland  and  Hungary  the  laws 
villainized  it,  and  there  too  it  died  and  was  buried.  The  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  in  those  countries  are  monumental  of  these 
facts.  "  The  ploughs  in  the  north  of  Europe  act  like  a  tuedge, 
perpendicularly;  those  of  Tuscany  resemble  a  shovel,  eight  or 
nine  inches  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  and  act  horizontally."* 
And  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  we  might  not  have  been  us- 
ing for  ploughs  even  here,  were  it  not  for  the  exhibitions.  The 
remnants  of  old  ploughs  exhibited  at  the  show  a  year  or  two 
since,  so  shocking  to  look  at,  have  been  made  to  do  the  plough- 
ing within  the  memory  of  many,  and  would  run  still  were  there 
none  better.  But  for  the  public  ploughing  match  the  splendid 
"Lion  No.  61,"  of  Parker,  Gannet  and  Osgood  would  never  have 
been,  and  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  that  firm  would  have 
run  in  some  other  direction.  It  may  be  true  that  other  ploughs 
have  their  valuable  points — we  know  that  competition,  as  before 
said,  is  violent,  and  many  a  man  would  die  in  the  furrow  before 
he  would  yield  and  admit  that  any  other  plough  could  be  equal 
to  his  own.  It  is  well  that  the  world  is  wide,  and  ^elds  are  so 
open  and  the  play  so  fair. 

In  looking  at  the  operation  of  ploughing  at  the  Show,  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  grand  instrument,  aside 
from  its  use  as  a  plough,  is  a  wonderful  thing  as  a  mere  mechani- 
cal power.  In  1424  the  day's  work  of  a  man  in  Scotland  was  set- 


*  A  friend  at  my  side  during  this  present  writing,  lately  from  California,  says  he 
has  seen  great  numbers  of  Spaniards  ploughing,  (rooting  1)  with  a  part  of  a  tree,  a 
little  piece  of  iron  stuck  on  in  the  place  of  a  point,  and  the  Spaniard  having  appar- 
ently no  itj^g,  pf  anything  whatever  or  wherever  better. 
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tied  by  law  to  be  the  digging*  of  a  piece  of  ground  "  equal  to 
seven  square  feet  ^  Compare  this  with  the  work  at  the  exhibition 
in  Danvers,  where  a  man  with  different  diggers  and  the  help  of 
two  oxen  only,  turns  7260  square  feet  of  turf  land  bottom  up  in 
35  minutes  by  the  watch  ! ! 

A  careful  calculator  in  an  Agricultural  Journal  says  that 
one  inch  in  depth  of  an  acre  of  soil  wejghs  about  100  tons.  Of 
■course  six  inches,  (the  depth  ploughed  by  single  teams,)  would 
weigh  GOO  tons.  Suppose  the  team  to  plough  but  one  acre  in  a 
day.  and  to  cut  the  turn  14  inches  wide,  the  plough  in  that  case 
moves  600  tons  14  inches,  or  1  242  feet.  But  at  a  fair  speed  the 
team  would  plough  two  acres,  making  1200  tons  moved  that 
distance  in  one  day.  In  what  other  way  could  the  strength  of 
■oxen  be  applied  to  procure  such  results,  taking  the  body  to  be 
•moved  in  such  a  situation  as  we  find  the  soil  ? 

One  other  topic,  wholly  incidental,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  which  may  prove  interesting  to  the  leg-acliing  boy- 
driver,  who  often  wishes  he  knew  how  far  he  travels  in  plough- 
ing a  given  time.  Mr>  Puscy  says  that  "in  cutting  a  furrow  nine 
inches  wide,  the  team  travels  eleven  miles  in  ploughing  an  acre." 
Consequently  by  cutting  12  inches  wide  the  travel  would  be 
8  1-4  miles,  or  at  14  inches  the  travel  would  be  7  miles  and  some 
20  rod?.  This  is  a  small  amount  of  travel,  and  goes  to  show  that 
the  apparent  fatigue  of  the  team  when  the  draft  is  easy,  is  only 
apparent.  By  cutting  furrows  12  inches  wide  only,  the  travel  for 
two  acres  would  be  but  16  1-2  miles.  And  when  the  farmer's 
fields  are  cleared  of  rocks,  and  Lion  ploughs  are  put  into  th^m, 
the  farm-ploughing  may  become  as  expeditious,  if  not  so  excit- 
ing as  the  match-ploughing  now  is.  And  may  we  not  hope  for 
the  permanent  benefit  of  our  farms  that  the  mowing  machine 
together  with  the  plough,  will  use  such  an  argument  for  digging 
rocks,  as  shall  in  its  consequences  speedily  take  all  the  killing 
hard  work  of  mowing  and  ploughing  off  of  the  man  who  cannot 
bear  it  and  put  it  on  the  team  that  can. 

DAVID  CHOATE,  1 

E.S.PARKER,  I 

W.  N.  CLEAVELAND,  )■  Committee. 
D.  M.  TUKESBURY,     i 
RICHARD  TENNEY,  J 
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The  Committee  report  that  there  were  eight  entries,  com- 
prising fifteen  beef  animals.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
them,  taking  into  consideration  their  form  and  fineness  of  bone, 
points  of  no  slight  consideration,  and  which  in  our  opinion  go 
far  to  determine  the  superiority  of  the  beef  animal,  we  award — 

To  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  the  1st  premium,  $10  00 
Joseph  Hathaway,  Marblehead,  2d  premium,  8  00 

William  N.  Cleaveland,  Boxford,  3d  premium,  5  00 

On  most  of  the  objects  for  which  premiums  are  offered,  if  the 
awards  were  accompanied  by  full  reports  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  made,  suggestions  or  extended  remarks  by  the 
committees  respecting  the  many  points  wherein  success  or  fail- 
ure is  made,  or  improvements  are  to  be  desired,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  are  attainable,  the  reports  would  be  more  inter- 
esting and  more  instructive.  Our  Transactions  would  be  much 
more  valuable,  and  would  be  preserved  carefully  for  future — al- 
most for  daily — use  by  farmers.  They  would  constitute  a  guide 
book,  to  which  they  would  refer  when  in  doubt  on  any  of  the 
operations  of  husbandry. 

As  to  fat  cattle  there  is  a  diversily  o^  opinion  as  to  the  quali- 
ties that  render  them  desirable  or  marketable.  Wo  have  often 
been  amused  to  witness  the  feelings  and  hear  the  expressions  of 
competitors  for  the  premiums  of  this  kind  of  stock  at  our  shows, 
making  themselves  appear  very  ignorant  or  very  selfish,  and  un- 
less the  first  premium  is  awarded  them,  complaining  that  great 
injustice  is  done,  or  the  committee  are  not  judges.  Although 
this  is  not  the  region  perhaps  for  raising  stock,  particularly  beef 
animals,  for  profit,  still  what  we  do  have  should  be  of  the  right 
kind — that  which  is  always  sought  after  in  the  market  by  first 
class  butchers,  easily  and  readily  sold  at  the  highest  prices..  The 
ox  that  will  give  the  greatest  weight  of  "good  pieces"  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  weight  ;  that  is  of  small  bone,  straight  broad 
back  for  rib  roast,  sirloin,  roast  and  steak,  large,  full  rump — for 
these  are  the  pieces  on  which  the  butcher  makes  his  money,  and 
which  give  his  customers  satisfaction — is  the  animal  that  with 
good  keeping  will  always  be  in  good  order,  generally  fat  enough 
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for  the  shambles,  and  the  cheaper  kept.  There  is  another  kind 
of  ox,  a  rawny,  coarse,  slab-sided  animal,  which  with  extra  keep- 
ing make  fat  cattle,  and  they  will  sliow  large  flanks  and  cod,  sure 
indications  of  fat  ;  but  this  kind  are  bought  by  butchers  who 
barrel  or  pack  beef,  and  they  answer  every  purpose,  for  they 
fill  the  barrel  fast,  can  be  bought  a  dollar  or  two  per  cwt.  less, 
and  when  headed  up  no  one  can  see  but  that  he  is  buying  clear 
beef  or  half  bone,  and  it  is  just  as  well. 

There  is  still  another  kind  which  are  all  beef,  and  which  are 
never  fat,  although  by  a  person  unacquainted  they  would  be  se- 
lected from  a  drove  as  the  fattest.  I  refer  to  a  kind  known  as 
the  Whitten  cattle.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  unprofitable. 

As  to  breeds  for  fattening  purposes,  for  New  England  we 
think  our  old  native  cattle  are  not  surpassed,  and  in  our  opinion 
did  we  take  as  much  pains  to  improve  our  own  stock,  (either 
cows  or  oxen,)  as  we  do  to  import,  and  take  the  same  care  of  ours 
as  we  do  of  the  imported  animals,  we  could  not  be  beat.  The 
Devons  we  think  well  of  for  oxen.  They  are  hardy  and  thrive 
well,  cheaply  fatted,  small  boned,  which  make  them  desirable 
for  beef,  though  not  as  large  as  our  natives.  The  Durhams  are  of 
the  right  shape  and  the  right  breed  for  a  country  where  grass 
and  grain  are  abundant,  and  they  can  be  turned  into  the  one 
and  the  other  the  year  round  ;  but  for  us  they  require  too  high 
feeding,  and  consequently  cost  too  much;  but  they  arc  noble  an- 
imals. 

For  fattening  cattle  we  do  not  think  there  is  anything  better 
than  good  English  hay  and  Indian  meal  raised  on  the  farm.  A 
Sew  turnips,  and  a  little  salt  hay  occasionally  for  a  relish,  will 
not  be  thrown  away. 

JOSEPH  NEWELL,      ] 
EBENEZER  HARRIS,   I 
JOSEPH  FAIRFIELD,  }■  Committee. 
OTIS  BAILEY,  I 

JESSE  SHELDON,         J 
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NATIVE  OR  GRADE  MILCH  COWS. 

There  were  eight  entries  under  this  class  of  animals.  The 
young  native  cow  presented  by  David  Merritt,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  is 
a  fine  animal,  but  not  possessing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, those  superior  qualities  or  that  appearance  to  entitle  her  to 
thrS  first  premium,  and  they  therefore  award  to  him  the  second 
premium  of  $8  00. 

The  cow  presented  by  Joel  Hewes  of  Lynnfield,  with  a  very 
fine  bull  calf,  dropped  on  the  first  day  of  May  last  by  her  side, 
tells  her  own  story,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  H.  in  his  statement,  but 
by  the  rules  of  the  Society  she  was  not  entitled  to  a  premium, 
and  the  Committee  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  $3  00  be 
awarded  him  for  his  cow  and  calf. 

The  cow  belonging  to  Joseph  W.  Ropes  of  Danvers,  part  Jer- 
sey, six  years  old,  was  to  all  appearance  a  very  fine  animal,  and 
might,  with  a  full  and  particular  statement  of  her  products  and 
qualities  have  been  entitled  to  a  premium,  but  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  statement  the  Committee  can  only  give  her  this  passing 
notice. 

ANDREW   DODGE,         1 

JOHN  STONE,  JR.,  I  Committee 

JOSEPH  CHANDLER,      [  'committee.. 

ELI  C.  GLINES,  J 


DAVID  MERRITT  JR.'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  premium  my  cow  "Daisy."  She  is  a  native,  and 
was  four  years  old  on  the  1 6th  of  last  April.  She  dropped  her 
second  and  last  calf  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  will  calve  again 
about  the  last  of  May.  From  the  20th  of  last  May  to.  the  pres- 
ent time  her  feed  has  been  nothing  but  fair  pasturage,  except  a 
little  of  the  first  crop  of  English  hay  at  night  and  morning.  Her 
milk  has  been  measured  morning  and  evening  since  the  5th  of 
August,  and  an  accurate  account  has  been  kept  daily,  which  is- 
annexed..  During  the  first  ten  days  of  September  it  was  twice 
weig^hed  and  found  to  average  two  pounds  per  quart,  wine  meas- 
ure :  and  it  takes  nearly  eleven  quarts  of  her  milk  now  to  make 
one  pound  of  butter. 
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MEASURE 

AND 

■ : :- 1 

WEIGHT    OF  HER  MILK    FOR    THE    FIRST    TEN 

DAYS  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1859. 

1859       Quarts. 

Pints. 

Half  Plots. 

Pounds. 

1859. 

Quarts 

Pints. 

Half  Pints. 

Found*. 

Sept.  1 

16 

1 

33 

Sept.  7 

15 

1 

31 

"     2 

16 

1 

33 

"     8 

16 

1 

33 

"     3 

15 

1 

31 

"     9 

16 

1 

33 

"     4 

17 

34 

"  10 

14 

1 

1 

29^ 

"     5 

15 

1 

1 

31i 

"     6 

16 

32 

160 

1 

321 

MEASURE 

AND 

WEIGHT    OF 

HER    MILK 

FOR 

THE    TIME   BE- 

TWEEN  THE  5th 

OF  AUG.  TO  THE  27th  OF  SEPT. 

1869       QaarU. 

Pints 

Half  Plntt. 

Founds. 

I8S9, 

Quarts. 

Pints. 

Half  Pmts. 

Foundi, 

Aug.  5 

14 

1 

29 

Sept.  2 

16 

1 

33 

"     6, 

U 

22 

"     3 

15 

31 

«     7 

12^ 

1 

24i 

"     4 

17 

34 

"     8 

12 

I 

24i 

"     5 

15 

1 

1 

31J 

"     9 

14 

28 

"     6 

16 

32 

<'  10 

12 

24 

"     7 

15 

1 

31  J 

"  11 

13 

1 

27 

"     8 

16 

1 

33 

«t  12 

13 

26 

"     9 

16 

1 

33 

f  13 

13 

X 

27 

"  10 

14 

1 

1 

29^ 

"  14 

13, 

26 

"  11 

15 

1 

31 

"  15 

13 

26 

"  12 

14 

1 

29 

«^  16 

15 

30 

"  13 

13 

1 

27 

V  17 

14 

I 

29 

"  14 

13 

1 

1 

27* 

M  18 

15 

30 

"  15 

15 

1 

30l 

«  19 

13 

I 

27 

"  16 

15 

1 

30* 

"  20 

14 

28 

"  17 

14 

1 

28* 

"  21 

13 

1 

27 

"  18 

14 

1 

1 

29^ 

"  22 

13 

I 

27 

"  19 

17 

34 

"  23 

14 

28 

"  20 

16 

I 

32* 

M  24 

14 

28 

"  21 

16 

1 

32* 

"  25 

14 

1 

29 

"  22 

15 

1 

1 

3l|^ 

"  26 

16 

32 

"  23 

16 

1 

33 

'f  27 

15 

1 

31 

"  24 

14 

1 

I 

29* 

V  28 

15 

I 

31 

"  25 

14 

28^^ 

"  29 

17 

34 

"  26 

14 

1 

1 

29* 

"  30 

15 

30 

"  27 

15 

so' 

"  31 

16 

32 

. 

Sept.  1 

16, 

I 

33 

796 

1>92J| 

Daily  average 

from  Ang.  5  th  to 

Sept.  27tl 

1,  29  1-2 

pounds. 

Daily  average 

from  Aug.  5th  to 

Sept.  27tl 

1,  14  40-54  quarts.. 

Tbiscow  came  from  a  favorite  cow,  and  was  raised  by  E.  S. 
Parker  on  his  farm  in  Groveland.  She  dropped  her  first  calf 
December  21st,  1857,  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  eight  months. 
I  bought  her  January  12th,  1858,  and  between  theaand  the  13th 
of  January,  1859,  she  gave  2615.  quarts  of  milk,  beer  measure, 
or  7027  pounds,  at  2  pounds  and  11  ounces  per  quart,  or  9  qta. 
I  pint  and  1  gill  per  day,  wine  measure,  or  19  1-4  lbs.  per  day 
8 
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for  the  year.  In  June,  July,  August  and  September  lier  feed 
was  nothing  but  common  pasturing.  Her  feed  for  the  other  eight 
months  of  the  year  was  four  quarts  shorts,  fourteen  pounds  car- 
rots, and  as  much  second  crop  English  hay  as  she  wanted,  usu- 
ally about  twenty-two  pounds  per  day.  The  whole  cost  of  keep- 
ing her  for  the  year,  including  75  cents  per  week  for  pasturing, 
25  cents  per  week  for  driving,  ($17.50,)  $15.00  per  ton  for  hay, 
and'  $9.00  per  ton  for  carrots,  was  $71.46. 
Salem,  September  28th,  1859. 


MILCH  COWS  OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  report  that  no  premium  has  been  awarded, 
and  that  but  one  entry  for  premium  was  made — that  of  Wm.  D. 
Pickman  of  Beverly.  They  regret  that  so  good  a  looking  Jersey 
should  have  been  unaccompanied  with  a  statement  of  her  milking 
qualities,  thus  excluding  her  owner  from  receiving  a  premium. 
The  Committee  also  notice  for  exhibition  only,  four  Jersey  cows 
from  Richard  S.  Rogers  of  South  Danvers,  and  three  from  R.  S. 
Fay  of  Lynn.  Those  of  Mr.  Rogers  consisted  of  one  full  blood 
imported  cow,  and  three  grade  cows,  all  very  fine  animals,  and 
like  all  animals  of  that  class  not  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
at  any  one  time,  but  giving  a  fair  quantity,  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity, during  the  entire  year.  As  an  instance  of  the  quality  for 
butter,  it  was  stated  that  from  the  milk  of  the  imported  cow  for 
one  week,  there  was  made  in  January  last  ten  and  one  half  lbs. 
of  good  butter,  the  feed  having  been  hay  and  carrots. 

Mr.  Fay's  cows  were  certainly  fine  looking  animals,  and  here 
the  Committee  are  happy  to  report  that  they  have  received  a 
very  full  statement  with  regard  to  each  cow,  showing  the  amount 
of  milk  given  by  each  in  the  first  ten  days  of  June  and  Septem- 
ber, both  in  quarts  and  pounds,  measured  and  weighed  morning 
and  evening  ;  also  the  amount  of  cream  after  twelve  hours  stand- 
ing, tested  by  the  lactometer.  Mr.  Fay's  statement  goes  far  to 
show  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Jersey  breed,  but  the  Com- 
mittee wish  not  to  quote  from  it,  but  would  rather  request  as  it 
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is  drawn  up  with  much  brevity  and  precisiou,  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  connection  with  this  report. 

Your  Committee  were  surprised  that  with  fifty  dollars  at 
their  disposal  there  should  be  no  animal  to  whom  they  could 
award  a  premium.  The  question  arises,  why  is  this  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  owners  of  foreign  breeds  shun  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  native  stock  ?  Mr.  Fay's  statement  shows  that  this 
cannot  be  so  of  the  Jerseys  ;  but  where  are  the  Durhams,  noted 
not  only  for  their  large  size,  but  being  claimed  as  larger  milkers 
than  any  other  breed  ?  Where  the  Devons,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  four  pounds  of  their  milk  will  make  a  pound  of  butter  ? 
The  Ayrshire — where  are  they  ?  Are  there  not  some  on  the  farm 
in  Topsfield,  bought  at  a  great  price  ?  Perhaps  they  were  too 
valuable,  or  they  were  kept  back  from  motives  of  pure  generosi- 
ty, lest  they  should  put  to  blush  the  owners  of  native  stock  who 
might  offer  their  animals  for  premium  or  exhibition  !  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  we  hope  it  may  never  again  occur.  If  there 
is  any  superior  merit  in  one  foreign  breed  over  another,  or  over 
the  native  stock — (for  the  farmers  are  an  incredulous  class,  and 
must  see  before  they  believe) — show  it  by  the  animals  them- 
selves, and  by  accurate  statements,  such  as  the  one  we  have  re- 
ceived to-day. 

FRANCIS  DODGE,     ] 

NATHAN  W.  BROWN,   | 

MARK  H.  DAVIS,  V  Committee. 

GEORGE  W.  WARNER, 

JOSHUA  N.  KENT, 


] 


RICHARD  S.  FAY'S  STATEMENT. 
I  send  for  exhibition  only,  not  wishing  to  compete  for  a  pre- 
mium, three  Jersey  cows,  three  yearlings  and  three  calves,  all 
pure  breed,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention.  My  farm  is 
as  little  adapted  for  rearing  stock  and  for  the  production  of  milk 
as  any  one  that  can  be  fouud  in  the  county,  the  soil  bein**-  grav- 
elly and  hungry,  and  the  pastures,  from  half  a  century  of  neglect, 
entirely  overrun  with  bushes  and  wood-wax.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  land  of  this  description  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  testing  stock  of  various  kinds  as  to  hardiness  and  constitu- 
tion, if  for  nothing  else,  and  these  animals  which  I  have  sent  to 
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the  exhibition  are  the  result  of  one  of  the  experiments  which  1 
have  been  making.  I  do  not  mean  to  boast  of  having  good  cows 
living  upon  nothing,  for  I  should  feel  ashamed  of  having  any  an- 
imal which  was  not  as  well  treated  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  the  character  of  my  soil  will 
not  admit  of  very  good  freatment,  and  that  no  animal  can  do  as 
well  upon  it  as  upon  land  of  a  better  character.  I  have  tre&ted 
these  animals  precisely  as  I  have  treated  others  of  my  herd,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  compare  the  results,  and  I  hav-e  for  this  purpose 
selected  the  best  animals  of  our  native  stock  that  skill  could 
raise  or  that  money  could  purchase.  All  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  ItJoking  at  the  dairy  product  of  the  animals,  I  must  also 
ask  you  to  take  my  assertion,  so  far  as  comparative  escellence 
goes,  that  these  cows  are  ahead  of  the  lot  in  all  respects.  They 
are,  (yearlings  and  calves  included.)  in  better  condition  than 
any  others  of  native  growth  upon  my  farm  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  average  yield  of  milk  as  I  have  said  is  greateri 
and  the  quality  vastly  superior. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  this  breed  possesses,  from  be- 
ing constant  milkers.  For  example:  No.  1  will  calve  in  about 
twelve  days.  She  is  five  years  old  and  has  never  been  dry  since 
her  first  calf.  She  is  not  at  any  time  a  large  milker,  but  her 
milk  is  of  the  richest  character,  and  will  average  about  eight 
quarts  per  day  throughout  the  year.  On  a  good  soil  she  would 
probably  add  a  third  to  this  result.  The  other  two  are  equally 
good  in  all  respects  with  a  larger  average  of  milk  through 
the  year.  Thig  test  by  the  lactometer  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk  I  have  already  given  at  the  foot  of  the  milk  table.  They 
are  both  with  their  third  calf,  €ach  being  a  year  younger  than 
No.  1. 

I  am  accustomed  to  make  records  of  milk  by  the  quari;,  as  ea- 
sier from  habit,  but  the  milk  of  these  cows  has  been  weighed 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  has  varied  so  little  from  two  lbs.  three 
ounces  to  the  quart,  sometimes  exceeding  and  sometimes  falling 
off  from  that  standard  in  a  degree  hardly  noticeable,  that  I  have 
contented  myself  by  simply  putting  the  total  m  lbs. 

I  send  these  animals  as  the  highest  specimens  I  have  of  the 
class,  being  of  the  best  stock  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  this 
country,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  compare  them  with  other 
breeds  which  I  hope  will  be  equally  well  represented. 
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Since  writing  the  above  I  have  concluded  not  to  send  the 
yearlings  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  driving  so  much  young 
stock.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  read  the  statement  as  to  the 
richness  of  the  milk  which  these  cows  give  with  incredulity  ;  to 
such  hcwever,  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  open  to  the  trial  and 
inspection  of  any  one,  and  that  the  cows  have  had  only  pasture 
leed  at  the  time  of  trial,  with  green  corn  fodder  at  night. 


MILK    ACCOUNT. 

JERSEY  COWS. 


No.  1— "LOOLT." 


Morning. 
Qts. 


Evening.     Total. 
Qts.  Qts. 


Total. 
Lbs. 


Jane  1 
"  2 
"  3 
"  4 
"  5 
"  6 
"  7 
"  8 
"  9 
"  10 


Sept.  1 
"  2 
"  3 
"  4 
"  5 
"  € 


3 

4 

3 

3} 


i 

3 

3^ 


8 
8 

n 

8 
8 
8i 


8  2| 

9  2a 
10  3 


Qts.  80  180  Lbs. 

6 
6 

4 
5| 

4 
4 

6| 


Qts.bl^  138  Lbs. 

1  11-20  in  7  inches 
Calred  Oct  24th.  1868:  wlU   calve  again  Oct.  13 
Bv  the  Lactometer  September  ITth,  7  parts   of 
mUk  Id  12  huurs, producing  1  U-20  parts  of  cteam. 

No.  2— "EoiA." 


Morning.     Evening.     Total. 


Qts. 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 


Qts. 

H 

9 

8 
10 

8^ 
8 


Total. 
Lbs. 


Qts.85|  194  Lbs. 
1    12-20  in  7  inches. 
Calved  April  9th, 1859 :  will  calve  again  March  2. 
September  27th.7  parts  of  milk  produced  1 12-20 
parts  of  cream. 

Ko.  3—"  Gentle." 


June  1 
"  2 
'■■  3 
"  4 
"  5 
"  6 
"  7 
"  8 
"  9 
"  10 


6 

4 

6 
5 

H 
H 

5 
5 


^5 
7 
6 

7| 

i 

4 


Qts.  122  274  Lbs. 


Septl 
"  2 
"  3 
"  4 
"  5 
"  6 
"  7 
"  8 
"  9 
"  10 


4i 
4 

*f 

5 
5 

H 

4 


Qts.  133^  208 Lbs. 

■I^ynmere,  Sept.  27,  155». 


Qts.  84^    191  Lbs. 
1  10-20  in  7  inches. 
Calved  May  15. 1859 ;  ■wiucalve  again  March  11 
Sept.  27  7  parts  of  milk  producea  1 10  20  parts 
of  cream.  "^ 
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HEIFERS. 

There  was  only  one  entry  of  three  year  old  heifers,  which  was 
by  Patrick  Tracy  of  Salem,  and  to  him  we  award  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $7  00 

Of  two  years  old  heifers  there  were  five  entries. 
Isaac  Porter,  Wenham,  1st  premium,  $5  00 

H.  E.  Pearson,  Newbury,  2d  premium,  4  00 

George  Newhall,  Danvers,  3d  premium,  3  00 

There  were  fourteen  yearling  heifers. 
George  Cogswell,  Bradford,  1st  premium,  4  00 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  2d  premium,  3  00 

Paul  Pearson,  Newbury,  3d  premium,  2  00 

Twelve  calves  were  entered. 
James  Damon,  Ipswich,  1st  premium,  5  00 

E.  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  2d  premium,  3  00 

The  calves  presented  by  R.  S.  Rogers  of  South  Danvers,  did 
not  come  within  the  ages  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

JOSEPH  S.  CABOT, 

DEAN  HOLT,  !   Committee 

A.  W.  SMITH,  ^   COMMITTEE. 

WARREN  ORDWAY, 


NATIVE  OR  GRADE  BULLS. 

The  Committee  on  native  or  grade  Bulls  report  that  thir- 
teen were  entered,  but  only  twelve  were  offered  for  examina- 
tion, most  of  which  were  good  specimens  of  stock,  and  many  of 
a  superior  order.     After  a  careful  examination  they  have  unan- 
imously awarded  to 

Samuel  Carlton,  Haverhill,  1st  premium,  15  00 

F.  S.  Lovett,  Beverly,  2d  premium,  10  00 

Francis  Dodge,  Danvers,  3d  premium,  5  00 

DAVID  S.  CALDWELL,  1 

D.G.TODD, 

JOHN  WHITTREDGE,    }- Committee. 

ENOCH  WOOD,  I 

AMOS  POOR,  JR.,  J 
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BULLS  OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  foreign  breed  report  that  they 
award  for  Jersey  Bulls  to 
Richard  S.  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  the  1st  premium,  10  00 

For  Ayrshire  Bulls  to 
"William  Sutton,  South Danvers,  1st  premium,  10  00 

For  Devon  Bulls  to 
Israel  Herrick,  Boxford,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Two  Bulls  were  entered  as  Short  Horns  and  one  as  Hereford, 
but  the  Committee  had  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  purity 
of  blood,  and  the  appearance  of  the  animals  themselves  most 
positively  pronounced  them  to  be  grades.  The  Committee  there- 
fore were  precluded  from  recommending  a  premium  for  such 
bulls — purity  of  blood  being  the  condition  upon  which  these  pre- 
miums are  offered. 

THOMAS  E.  PAYSON,     ) 

JOHN  KEELY,  J  Committee. 

HIRAM  L.  NEWHALL,    \ 


WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  award  to — 
Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 

Joseph  K.  Farley,  Boxford,  3d  premium,  6  00 

Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  4th  premium,  4  00 

The  Committee  would  recommend  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  Society  a  yoke  of  oxen  owned  and  driven  by  John  B.  Jen- 
kins of  Andover,  for  their  superior  training  and  work,  tut  not 
coming  within  the  rules  they  cannot  award  to  them  any  pre- 
mium. 

JAMES  NASON,  1 

PAUL  D.  PATCH,  l 

CALEB  CHILDS,  •  ^ 

SULLIVAN  BROWN,  \  Committee. 

AARON  KNOWLTON,  I 

WILLIAM  LITTLE,  J 
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STEERS. 

Tke  Committee  on  Steers  make  t?he> foirowing  report : — 
There  were  only  five  entries,  and  for  three  years  old,  they 

award  to — 

l^pliraim.  F.  Cole,  Boxford,  1st  premium,  6  00 

For  two  year  olds,  to — 

Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbury,  1st  premium,,  5  00 

B.enj.  K.  Atwood,  Topsfield,  yearling  steers,  1st  premium,  3  00 

I.  OSGOOD  LORING,    \ 

GEORGE  B.  DODGE,    | 

ISAAC  W.  ALLEN,        )■  Committee;, 

FRANKLIN  ALLEY,      I 

SETH  KIMBALL,  J. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  was  no  animal  under  th©. 
®lass  of  stallions  of  four  years  old  and  upwards  that  in  their 
judgment  was  worthy  of  a  premium* 

They  award  for  stallions  of  four  year.s  old  and  under,  to — > 
A.  S.  Pettigrew,  Newburyport,  1st  premium,  $7  00 

Walter  li.  Whittier,  Bradford,  2d  premium,  5  00, 

GEORGE  M.  TEELE,    ) 

WM.  COGSWELL,       >  Committee. 

R.  TENNEY,  ) 


BROOD  MARES. 

The-  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  adjudging 
the  premiums  for  Brood  Mares,  have  given  that  attention  in  dis- 
charge of  their  a.ppointment  that  the  time  afforded  them  for  ex- 
amination permitted,  and  report  that  the  whole  number  of  en- 
tries was  twenty-three,  of  which  number  twenty-one  were  pres- 
ent and  examined. 

The  Committee  would  remark  tha,t  the  number  of  entries  waa 
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tery  largo,  and  so  far  as  their  information  reaches,  larger  than 
at  any  previous  exhibition  of  this  Society.  In  consideration  of 
this  fact  great  care  and  discrimination  were  required  in  arriv-" 
ing  at  a  proper  selection  of  those  animals  meriting  the  premi- 
ums offered.  They  have  been  most  anxious  to  choose  such,  as 
■were  in  all  respects  sound,  not  too  aged,  not  vicious,  and,  so  far 
as  they  could  judge,  free  from  hereditary  taint;  and  to  avoid,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Society,  all  those  that 
Seemed  to  possess  defects  which,  in  their  estimation,  might  be 
transmitted  to  their  offspring. 

With  these  views  the  Committe  e  have  much  pleasure  in  stat* 
ing  that  their  decision  was  unanimous  in  awarding  the  follow- 
ing premiums  : — 

To  Simeon  Bardwell,  Andover,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Joseph  S.  Leavitt,  Salem,  2d  premium,  8  00 

Abiel  Wilson,  North  Andover,  3d  premium,  6  00 

RICHARD  S.  ROGERS,    ) 

ROBERT  FARLEY,  JR.,  J    Committee, 

JACOB  FARNUM,  ) 


FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  were  seven  horses  for  farrn 
work  and  draft  entered,  and  that  five  only  were  on  the  ground. 
They  award  the  premiums  as  follows: — 

To  Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  Isl^  premium,  10  00 

Daniel  Richards,  Danvers,  2d  premium  8  00 

David  Knowlton,  Essex,  3d  premium,  6  00 

LAMBERT  MAYNARD     ) 

JOHN  KNIGHT  JR.  J  Committee. 

J.  LONGFELLOW,  ) 
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COLTS.  • 

The  Committee  on  Colts  make  the  following  report  ;-^ 

They  award  to — 
"William  Peters,  North  Andovcr,  for  his  4  years  old  colt, 

1st  premium,  7  00 

G.  M.  Teel,  South  Dauvers,  for  do,  2d  premium,  5  00 

Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  for  3  years  old,  1st  prem.,  6  00 
James  Marsh,  South  Danvers,  for  3  years  old,  2d  premium,  4  00 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  for  2  years  old,  1st  premium,  5  00 
George  Dane,  Hamiltou,  for  do,  2d  premium,  3  00 

Ira  P.  Pope,  Danvers,  for  his  yearling,  Ist  premium,  4  00 

George  Cogswell,  Bradford,  for  his  yearling,  2d  premium,  2  00 


R.  A.  MERRIAM,   )  ., 

"F.  R.  ALLEN,         \  Committee. 


SWINE. 

A  great  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  rais- 
ing pork.  Formerly  almost  every  farmer  raised  more  or  less  for 
the  market.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  were  raised,  (which 
grew  almost  spontaneously,)  and  cooked  over  the  kitchen  fire  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  or  early  in  the  morning,  mashed  up 
and  mixed  with  meal,  which  made  a  palatable,  and  as  was  then 
considered,  a  profitable  fare.  The  time  however  soon  arrived 
when  the  old  fashioned  fire  place  was  closed  up,  and  the  cast- 
iron  fire  frame  or  stove  took  •its  place  ;  consequently  kettles 
were  set  in  some  convenient  place  to  cook  the  potatoes.  Now 
the  potato  crop  has  failed  and  become  unprofitable  to  feed  to 
swine,  (except  the  refuse  ones,)  and  consequently  the  grain  crop 
must  be  almost  wholly  depended  on  to  make  pork  for  the  mar- 
ket. Salt  pork  is  now  brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  West 
to  supply  our  market,  and  in  cool  weather  fresh  pork,  and  also 
live  hogs  are  brought  and  slaughtered  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
Ifirge  markets  to  supply  them  with  fresh  provision.     The  ques- 
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tion  therefore  now  arises  wlictlier  pork  can  be  profitably  raised. 
This  depends  mostly  on  the  price  of  grain  and  pork,  or  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  each  other.  With  a  good  breed  of  swine,, 
with  proper  care  and  attention,  pork  can  be  raised  for  ten  cents 
p^r  pound  when  corn  is  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  that  is  about 
a  fair  proportion,  allowing  the  manure  for  the  labor.  Much 
care  should  be  taken  not  only  to  select  a  good  breed,  but  the 
animals  should  have  comfortable  accommodations  and  regular 
feeding,  as  they  will  then  be  more  quiet;  and  the  more  quiet  they 
are  kept,  the  better  they  will  thrive. 

The  exhibition  of.swine  was  not  so  large  as  in  some  former 
years,  but  there  were  some  very  good  ones. 

A  fine  Chester  county  boar,  sixteen  month  sold,  was  evhibited 
by  W.  II.  Foster  of  Beverly. 

Also  a  fine  boar,  six  months  old,  a  cross  of  the  Chester  and 
SuflPolk,  was  exhibited  by  Charles  li.  Whipple  of  South  Danvers. 

Another  boar,  five  months  old,  of  the  Chester  county  breed, 
was  exhibited  by  William  Foster  of  Andover. 

After  some  consultation  the  Committee  concluded  to  recom- 
mend the  first  premium  of  $5  to  Charles  H.  Whipple  of  South 
Panvers  ;  and  the  second  premium  of  $3  to  W.  H.  Foster  of 
Beverly,  as  both  of  their  bores  were  fine  specimens. 

A  fine  Chester  county  breeding  sow,  with  a  litter  of  pigs,  was 
also  exhibited  by  W.  H,  Foster  of  Beverly. 

Robert  G.  Buxton  of  South  Danvers  exhibited  a  breeding  sow 
with  10  pigs,  which  was  said  to  be  very  prolific  and  successful 
in  raising  her  pigs,  which  were  of  superior  quality. 

William  Bomer  of  Danvers  exhibited  a  sow  with  seven  pigs. 
The  sow  had  one  peculiar  feature  like  her  ancestors  ;  her  hoofs 
were  whole  and  not  split  like  other  swine,  which  under  the  Le- 
vitical  law  would  have  been  pronounced  unclean. 

Allen  Berry  of  Middleton  exhibited  a  breeding  sow  wiih  a 
progeny  of  nine  pigs.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  age  and  her 
prolific  qualities.  She  has  produced  since  August  2Sth,  1853, 
thirteen  litters  of  pigs,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six, fifty  two  of  which  died  in  infancy  ;  the  remainder,  one 
hundred  twenty-five,  lived  to  be  weaned,  and  probably  many  of 
them  lO  mature  or   old  ago.     The   mother   appeared   in   good 
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health,  and  to  human  appearance  may  jet  live  to  bless  the  com- 
munity with  her  offspring. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  the  first  premium  of  $5  00, 
to  be  awarded  to  W.  H.  Foster  of  Beverly  ;  and  the  second  pre- 
mium of  $3  00,  to  Allen  Berry  of  Middleton,  for  their  breeding 
sows. 

The  Committee  would  also  recommend  the  first  premium  of 
§5  00,  to  Sidney  C.  Bancroft  of  Danvers,  for  his  four  Suffolk 
and  Essex  pigs. 

After  the  report  was  made  there  came  to  the  notice  of  some  of 
the  Committee  a  sow  and  four  pigs,  six  months  old,  exhibited 
by  E.  G.  Berry  of  Danvers.  They  were  good  specimens,  but  as 
the  report  was  made  they  concluded  to  make  no  change. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  ] 

JAMES  FLINT,  '   n.^i^ixxEE 

JOHN  L.  HUBBARD,   \  committee. 

J.  P.  GOULD,  J 


SHEEP. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  were  but  two  entries,  each 
of  which  was  of  ten  sheep  and  one  buck.     They  award  to — 
Thomas  G.  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  for  the  best  flock  of 

sheep,  premium,  10  00 

Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  for  the  best  buck,  5  00 

JOSEPH  KITTREDGE,  Chairman. 


POULTRY. 

John  W.  Osgood,  Danvers,  coop  of  Ducks,  1  50 

Benjamin  Millet,  Danvers,  coop  of  Bolton  Greys,  1  00 

M.  C.  Adams,  Danvers,  coop  of  White  Shanghai,  75 

Daniel  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  coop  of  Brama  Pootra,  4  00 
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Thomas  H.  Cutter,  Newbury  port,  coop  of  Black  Bantams, 
"         "         •'  "  coop  of  Fancy  Pigeons, 

A.  L.  Pierson,  South  Danvers,  coop  of  Brama  Pootra, 
William  Sutton,  South  Danvers,  coop  of  White  Dorkings, 
W.  Flagg,  Andover,  White  Poland, 
Gr.  L.  Streeter,  Salem,  coop  of  Speckled  Dorkings, 

"  "         coop  of  Gold  Laced  Bantams, 

W.  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  Black  Spanisb., 

Ducks, 
George  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  Brama  Pootra, 
Charles  E.  Ives,  Salem,  White  Dorkings, 
J).  W.  Goldthwaite,  Danvers,  Peacocks, 

SUMNER  SOUTHWICK,  CgAiRMAif. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  farm  implements  report  that  they  have  ex- 
amined the  several  machines  and  farm  implements  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  recommend  a  gratuity  of  two  dollars  to  Washington 
Burnham  for  his  improved  ox  yoke,  the  improvement  consisting 
in  a  very  simple  arrangement,  by  which  the  ring  can  be  shifted 
towards  the  nigh  or  off  ox  as  the  strength  of  either  may  require. 

The  Committee  award  to  Luther  Thayer  a  gratuity  of  two 
xlollars  for  his  improved  green  feed  cutter. 

To  William  Wells  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  for  his  patent  corn 
sheller,  it  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  most  per- 
fect machine  of  the  kind  now  in  use. 

To  Horace  Ware  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  for  his  horse  hoe- 
ing machine  ;  and  six  dollars  being  the  balance  of  the  appropri- 
ation of  twenty  dollars  in  this  department,  to  S.  A.  Merrill  for 
the  Buckeye  mowing  machine. 

The  Committee  regret  that  their  limited  appropriation  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  over  several  machines  of  undoubted  merit. 

The  improvements  in  Ketchum's  and  Manny's  mowing  ma- 
chines ought  to  entitle  them  to  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Mucii 
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has  already  been  doue  towards  perfecting  tliem,  but  somethings 
still  remains  to  be  done  to  make  them  perfect  machines. 

Machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  farmer,  as  by  its  use  he  converts  his  horse  or  his 
ox  into  obedient  servants,  who,  when  well  fed,  never  refuse  to 
labor,  be  it  early  or  lats,  or  strike  for  higher  wages  when  labor 
is  scarce. 

There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  one  great  drawback  to  the  general 
introduction  of  farm  machines  ;  wo  mean  their  cost.  The  price 
of  many  of  the  patented  articles  is  so  high  as  almost  to  exclude 
the  use  of  them  to  owners  af  small  farms  ;  the  price  of  the  corn 
sheller  exhibited  to-day  is  $15.  With  this  machine  a  child  sis 
years  old  could  shell  by  way  of  amusement  all  the  corn  con- 
sumed by  any  farmer  in,  the  county  of  Essex  in  a  year.  It  is  a 
very  simple  machine,  and  ought  to  be  sold  for  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  its  present  price.  So  of  the  horse  hoeing  machine  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  \Yare,  a  most  useful  labor-saving  machine,  and  ono 
which  would  be  worthy  the  attention  of  every  farmer,  provided 
the  manufacturer  would  offer  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

E,  S.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman:. 


GRAIN     CROPS. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  were  submitted  the  several  state- 
ments of  grain  crops  presented  for  premium,  recommend  that 
the  premiums  of  S8,00  each  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

To  Paul  Pearson,  of  Newbury,  for  his  crop  of  Wheat,  at  the 
rate  of  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  we  think  a  very  goo.d 
crop,  and  well  worthy  of  the  award. 

To  Samuel  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  for  his  crop  of  Rye,  44  busln 
els  to  the  acre.  This  we  consider  an  extraordinary  good  crop«. 
Not  having  had  any  opportunity  to  view  these  crops  in  the  field, 
or  the  grain  when  harvested,  we  must  let  thQ  statements  of  the. 
gentlemen  named  sjoeak  for  themselves. 

There  was  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat  entered  by  Joshua  N, 
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i^oss,  of  Newbury,  but  as  it  was  raised  on  only  one  half  an  acre, 
i'c  did  not  come  within  the  rules  of  the  Society.  His  statement 
is  herewith  submitted. 

For  the  Committee. 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR. 


PAUL  PEARSON'S  STATEMENT. 

I  herewith  enter  a  crop  "of  Wheat,  which  I  raised  tliis  year. 

The  quantity  of  grain  sown  was  5  pecks  ;  the  quantity  of 
wheat  raised  was  31  1-2  bushels,  weighing  60  3-4  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  Theloreadth  of  land  sown  was  142  1-2  rods.  The  land 
was  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  being  old  field  land  worth 
about  50  dollars  per  acre  ;  planted  two  years  with  corn  and 
potatoes  manured  in  the  hill  ;  the  third  year  about  three  cords 
of  manure  ploughed  in — common  yard  manure.  The  ground 
was  ploughed  and  harrowed,  then  sown  and  harvested.  The 
expense  of  ploughing  and  sowing  was  3  dollars  ;  reaping  4  dol- 
lars ;  threshing  6  dollars.  Sown  April  7th  ;  harvested  Au- 
gust 8th. 

Newbury.  October  24th,  1859. 


JOSHUA  N.  FOSS'g   STATEMENT. 
Having  raised  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  of  about  one-half  acre,  I 
thought  best  to  let  you  know  about  it,  though  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  you  are  empowered  to  award  a  premium  on  such  a 
crop  or  not. 

Last  spring  I  sent  to  Boston  and  got  one  bushel  of  China  Sea 
wheat  and  sowed  it  over  half  an  acre,  and  have  raised  about  20 
'bushels  of  good  wheat,  which  you  will  see  at  the  Show.  We 
have  not  threshed  the  whole  yet,  but  think  there  is  no  doubt 
there  will  be  the  quantity  stated.  The  land  is  a  sandy  loam 
with  clay  sub-soil,  and  was  planted  last  year  with  corn,  and 
manured  with  about  20  loads  to  the  acre.  Last  spring  put  on 
4  loads  of  manure  and  ploughed  ;  sowed  when  the  harrow 
struck  the  frost. 

Rowley,  Sept.  27, 1859. 
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SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 
i  submit  the  following  statement  of  a  crop  of  rye,  which  I 
enter  for  premium.     The  field  contained  1  1-4  acres,  from  which 
I  raised  and  threshed  55  bushels  of  first  quality  rye.     The  field 
Was  in  potatoes  last  year,  and  was  manured  with  6  cords  of 
good  manure  to  the  acre.     It  was  ploughed  in  October  of  last 
year,  and  sowed  with  1  1-2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.     The  crop' 
was  as  above  stated,  and  worth  $1.00  per  bushel.     The  straw 
amounted  to  3  1-2  tons  and  was  worth  60  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Cost  of  ploughing        ....        $4.00  per  acre. 
"     harrowing       ....  2.00       " 

"     sowing  ....  .50       " 

"     reaping  ....  4,00       " 

"     threshing         ....  .lo  per  bushel.- 

Salem,  Nov.  14,  1859. 


ROOT     CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Root  Crops  report  seven  entries  for  pre- 
mium, of  which  returns  have  been  made  as  follows,  viz  : — 
Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead,  carrots  ;  C.  P.  Jaqueth  of  North 
Andover,  potatoes  ;  James  Damon  of  Ipswich,  carrots  ;  Wil- 
lard  Howe  of  Danvers,  parsnips  ;  Hanson  Ordway  of  West  New- 
bury, onions  ;  Franklin  Alley  of  Marblehead,  onions. 

The  Committee  award  to — 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  for  his  crop  of  carrots,  the  pre- 
mium of  $8  00 
C.  P.  Jaqueth,  North  Andover,  for  his  crop  of  potatoes,      8  00 
Willard  Howe,  Danvers,  for  his  crop  of  parsnips,  8  00 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  for  hi3  crop  of  onions,  8  00 

LEWIS  ALLEN,     )  n^,,,,,^,^„ 

A   k  rt  r\KT  T  r\T\T  t  COMMITTEE. 

AARON  LOW,       ^ 


HORACE  WARE'S  STATEMENT. 

Til!)  field  of  carrots  that  I  offer  for  your  consideration  con- 
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tains  two  and  a  half  acres,  one  half  acre  of  wliicli  produced  30,- 
852  lbs.,  as  per  bills.  The  kinds  raised  were  the  Horn  and 
Orange.  The  Horn  produced  the  best.  On  another  part  of  the 
field  I  had  the  Horn  and  Orange  mixed  in  the  seed,  which  pro- 
duced better  than  either  of  the  others.  The  reason  of  my  not 
selecting  ray  lot  from  them  was  that  they  were  not  so  thick  and 

1  thought  there  would  not  be  so  good  a  yield,  but  in  digging 
them  I  found  that  there  were  about  two  tons  more  on  a  half  acre 
than  of  the  Horn  with  less  manure  and  culture,  but  I  did  not 
sell  enough  to  get  at  the  weight  of  the  second  half  acre.  On  the 
land  sown  with  the  mixed  seed  I  spread  about  eight  cords  to 
the  acre  of  compost  manure,  half  of  which  was  kelp  ploughed 
once  five  inches  deep,  harrowed  and  bushed  ;  the  after  culture 
the  same  as  the  half  acre  that  I  offer  for  premium,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

The  land  was  in  potatoes  tho  two  years  preceding  and  well 
manured  ;  for  the  present  crop  2  1-2  cords  of  muscle  mud  were 
spread  and  ploughed  in  8  inches  deep  and  harrowed,  then  spread 
3  1-2  cords  of  compost  manure,  same  as  above,  and  ploughed  in  T 
or  8  inches,  harrowed  and  bushed.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the 
28th  of  May  iu  raws  14  inches  apart,  the  plants  thinned  to  be- 
tween 1  and  2  inches  apart,  hoed  4  times  and  weeded  3  times. 

Expense  of  crop  : — 
Ploughing,  harrowing  and  bushing-,  $4  00 

Seed  and  sowing,  1  50 

"Weeding  and  hoeing,  6  00 

2  1-2  cords  of  mud  at  $4  00  per  cord,  10  00 

3  1-2  cords  of  manure  at  $5  00  per  cord,,  17  50 
Harvesting,  '  10  00 
Marketing,                                                                            10  00 


$59  00 


Credit  by  7,300  lbs.  carrots  at  37  1-2  cents  per  100  lbs.    27  3T 

"  23,552  lbs.  carrots  at  45  cents  per  100  lbs.,       105  98 

$133  35 

69  00 


Balance,  $74  35 

Marblehead,  November  14,  1859.  10 
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C.  p.  JAQUETH'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  crop  of  potatoes  raised  on  87  rods  of 
land,  from  wliicli  1  harvested  136  37-60  bushels,  sixty  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  or  about  251  1-4  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  theDanvcrs  reds. 

About  three-fifths  was  the  previous  j-ear  planted  with  corn 
and  potatoes,  with  one  shovelful  of  compost  manure  in  the  hill, 
and  the  remaining  two-fifths  was  planted  with  potatoes  the  24th 
of  June  after  the  hay  crop  was  taken  ofi" — which  was  very  light 
— with  plaster  in  the  hill,  at  the  rate  of  2200  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

They  were  affected  by  disease,  and  consequently  were  almost 
a  total  failure. 

On  the  ground  on  which  the  plaster  was  applied  the  previous 
year  the  potatoes  were  much  the  best. 

I  spread  2  1-2  cords  of  compost  manure  from  barn  cellar  after 
ploughing,  harrowed  once,  furrowed  lightly,  four  feet  apart,  cut 
and  dropped  six  bushels  of  small  sized  potatoes,  from.  1  1-2  to  2 
feet  apart,  covered  with  horse  and  plough  by  turning  two  fur- 
rows together. 

My  potatoes  were  large  and  smooth,  and  of  the  136  37-60 
bushels  harvested,  not  over  six  per  cent,  were  unfit  for  market. 

I  planted  May  lOth,  and  harvested  during  the  month  of  Sept. 

The  cost  of  crop  was  as  follows  : — 
Ploughing  2  1-2  hours,  2  men  and  2  horses, 
Carting  and  spreading  2  1-2  cords  manure, 
Furrovv'ing,  dropping  and  covering. 
Cultivating  twice,    ploughing  once,  hoeing  twice. 
Harvesting, 

Six  bushels  small  sized  potatoes  at  40  cents  per  bushel, 
2  1-2  cords  compost  manure  at  $5  00  per  cord, 

Total  cost  of  crop,  §27  90 

The  138  37-00  bushels  of  potatoes  were  sold  in  the  Lawrence 
market  at  an  average  of  52  1-2  cents  per  bushel. 
North  Audover,  October  27th,  1859. 


WILLARD  HOWE'S  STATEMENT. 

The  half  acre  of  land  on  which  the  parsnips  were  grown  is  a 
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light  sandy  loam,  and  bas  been  previously  used,  (18  or  20  years) 
for  onions,  except  last  year,  (1858.)  It  was  sown  one  half  to 
carrots,  the  other  half  to  onions. 

The  onions  failed  ;  it  was  then  set  with  cabbage.  The  yield 
of  parsnips  on  the  half  where  cabbages  grew  was  17  bushels,  the 
land  and  manure  being  equal. 

The  manure  used  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  stable  ma- 
nure, night-soil  and  spent  tan  ;  well  mixed  and  fermented  ma, 
nure  spread  and  ploughed  in  and  fitted  as  for  carrots  or  onions. 

Seed  sown  I7th  of  May  with  a  machine  ;  the  rows  17  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  3  inches. 

Harvested  by  ploughing  two  furrows  away  from  the  row  with 
the  side-hill  plough,  the  last  furrow  deep  and  close  to  the  row 
with  two  horses— then  they  are  dug  easily  with  spade  or  shovel. 
The  labor  of  horses  offset  against  ploughing. 

In  all  313  bushels  of  15  lbs.  each,  299  of  nearly  even  size,  fit 
for  family  use.  They  will  be  for  sale  in  February  and  March, 
and  we  hope  to  obtain  the  same  price  of  last  year — ^1.50  per  bbl. 

In  calculating  expense  of  crop  I  have  charged  $1  25  for  men, 
$1  50  for  horse  per  day,  and  what  it  cost  for  boys'  labor. 

Expense  of  crop  : — 
Hauling  manure,  and  spreading  and  ploughing,  $5  25 

Hoeing  and  weeding,  5  75 

4  cords  manure  at  $1  per  cord,  28  00 

Land  rent,  6  00 

1  1-4  lbs.  of  seed,  1  25 

Harvesting,  8  days,  10  00 


Credit  by  100  barrels  at  81  50  per  barrel, 
14  bushels  at  20  cents  per  bushel. 


$56  25 
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Nett,  $96  55 

Danvers,  November  14th,  1859. 


FRANKLIN  ALLEY'S  STATEMENT.        ' 

The  piece  of  onions  which  I  offer  to  your  notice  contains  three- 
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fourths  of  an  acre,  measured  by  Horace  Ware,  on  whicli  '1 
put  eight  cords  of  manure,  half  horse  manure  and  half  kelp,  well 
mixed  together,  and  evenly  spread  on  the  land  and  ploughed  in 
six  inches  deep  and  harrowed,  ploughed  the  second  time  and 
raked  by  hand.  The  seed  was  sown  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart, 
with  two  pounds  of  seed  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  the  ground 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  The  land  is  of  a  dark  loam  with  under 
drain  on  part  of  it,  and  has  produced  onions  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  The  yield  of  onions  the  present  year,  as  weighed, 
was  25,960  lbs,  which  sold  at  75  cents  per  bushel  delivered  in 
Salem.     The  cost  of  cultivation  by  estimation  is  as  follows : — 

Ploughing,  "^3  00 

Harvesting  and  raking,  3  00 

Sowing,  •                   1  00 

Seed,  5  00 

8  cords  of  manure  at  $5  per  cord,  40  00 

Weeding,  25  00 

Cost  of  cultivation,  $11  00 

25,960  pounds  at  50  pounds  to  the  bushel,  519  1-5  bushels. 

-Marblehead,  November  9th,  1859. 


TEGETABLES. 


The  award  of  premiums  under  this  head  having  gone' to  press 
before  the  Chairman  had  time  to  prepare  his  report  in  full,  it  is 
here  inserted. 

POTATOES. 

The  present  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  growth  of  Po- 
tatoes, and  the  quality  of  them  is  better  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  We  have  noticed  that  the  vines  were  full  of  the 
green  balls  or  apples.  Some  think  that  this  is  an  indication 
that  the  potato  is  regaining  its  former  healthy  state-  Although 
the  rot  has  not  been  so  extensive  as  in  some  former  years,  yet 
■in  some  places  they  rotted  badly  after  we  thought  they  were 
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past  danger.  Some  have  told  us  that  their  experience  tiiis  year 
has  confirmed  them  in  the  belief  that  early  planting  was  the  best 
security  against  the  rot ;  yet,  we  have  known  some  fields  plant- 
ed inJJune,  which  have  not  rotted  so  badly  as  the  same  kind  that 
were  planted  early.  Thus  wc  see  that  neither  early  nor  late 
planting  is  an  infallible  remedy  against  the  rot.  The  Davis 
seedling,  which  has  in  years  past  been  sound  while  other  kinds 
have  rotted,  has  this  year  rotted  badly  in  some  places. 

We  noticed  some  fine  seedling  potatoes  exhibited  by  Dudley 
Bradstreet,  of  Topsfield.  These  were  very  large  for  the  first 
yoar  from  the  seed,  and  promised  to  be  a  productive  kind. 

Some  large  potat'oes  were  exhibited  by  A.  Griffin,  A.  J.  Hub- 
bard and  F.  Russell,  apparently  all  of  the  same  kind,  yet  we 
found  them  labelled  "  California,"  "  Jenny  Lind,"  and  "  Canter- 
bury "  seedlings.  Of  the  origin  of  this  variety  we  know  noth- 
ing, but  from  its  appearance  we  should  think  it  was  a  mixture 
of  the  once  famous  Rohan  and  the  Long  Red. 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked,  why  the  farmers  of  this 
county  do  not  raise  more  potatoes,  as  the  price  has  been  so  high 
for  several  years.  The  uncertainty  attending  them,  and  the  lia- 
bility to  rot  after  they  are  put  in  the  cellar,  deters  many  from 
raising  them ;  and  they  prefer  to  grow  a  more  certain  crop. 

SQUASHES. 

The  show  of  Squashes  was  good.  J-  W.  Trask,  of  Beverly, 
exhibited  25,  all  upon  one  vine,  nearly  alike  and  well  ripened. 

Mr.  Gregory  exhibited  some  Hubbard  squashes  that  were 
grown  in  1858,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  showing  the 
good  keeping  qualities  of  this  squash.  The  hard  shell  upon  this 
kind  protects  it  from  injury  in  transportation.  This  is  properly 
a  winter  squash,  ripening  after  the  autumnal  Marrow.  It  is 
thought  by  some  not  to  yield  so  much  as  the  Marrow  ;  others 
think  they  get  as  many  pounds  of  it  for  market  as  of  the  Mar- 
row. 

The  Committee  do  not  think  very  highly  of  large  squashes  in 
general  ;  but  when  we  see  such  a  monster  as  that  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Porter,  we  feel  as  if  we  should  like  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
raise  one  just  a  pound  larger.  When  we  contemplate  the  growth 
of  such  a  vegetable  as  that,  and  thiuk  that  all  the  sap  required 
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to  form  that  squash  of  16-1  lbs.  has  passed  through  the  small 
stem  in  a  few  weeks,  how  rapidly  it  must  have  flowed,  and  what 
a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  power  of  nature  does  it  give  us ! 
Wo  think  this  extraordinary  growth  was  owing  not  so  much  to 
any  special  manuring  this  year,  as  to  the  deep  and  tliorough 
culture  in  years  past  and  various  substances  that  had  been  put 
upon  the  soil  in  years  past,  furnishing  it  with  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  so  large  a  production. 

CAKROTS. 

John  W.  Osgood  and  Otis  Mudge  showed  some  fine  specimens 
of  Carrots.  This  root  is  more  extensively  raised  in  Danvers 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  it.  They  have  sold  this  year  for  ^7.00  per  ton  in 
the  field,  and  not  enough  grown  to  supply  the  demand.  From 
enquiries  of  different  individuals  as  to  the  amount  per  acre 
grown,  we  find  that  from  ten  to  forty  tons  have  been  raised  : 
we  should  think  that  fifteen  tons  would  be  the  average.  This 
is  thought  to  be  a  good  crop  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  follow- 
ing crop.  From  our  experience  we  think  they  exhaust  the  land 
of  the  particular  elements  which  the  grass  crop  needs :  we  do 
not  get  so  good  a  crop  of  hay  after  carrots  as  we  do  after  corn. 

ONIONS. 

Some  very  large  Onions  were  exhibited  by  different  individu- 
als :  those  by  Henry  Bushby  and  Jacob  P.  Goodale,  of  South 
Danvers,  weighed  over  a  pound  each.  The  maggot,  which  has 
injured  this  crop  for  several  years,  still  continues  its  work  of 
destruction.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  this  insect.  Our  hope 
for  the  future  is  founded  upon  the  general  law  which  governs 
other  destructive  insects:  the  canker-worm  and  caterpillar  will 
be  very  destructive  for  a  few  years,  and  then  disappear  for  a 
time.  The  grasshopper  and  the  weavel  are  much  more  destruc- 
tive some  seasons  than  others,  and  we  think  this  will  be  the  case 
Avith  the  onion  maggot. 

CORN, 

Some  good  King  Phillip  Corn  was  exhibited  by  Robert  G. 
Buxton,  of  South  Danvers.  which  was  well  ripened.     Most  of 
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tlie  corn  shown  was  good  for  tliis  season,  but  was  not  thorough- 
ly ripened.  AVc  think  this  has  been  the  poorest  season  for  corn 
in  this  county  since  1836-  We  have  not  had  those  sis  weeks  of 
hot  nights  and  sultry  days  which  we  expect  in  dog  days. 
Burns's  famous  "  John  Barleycorn "  was  not  treated  much 
worse  than  poor  Johnny  Indian  has  been  this  year  :  first  he  was 
drowned,  then  frozen  and  thawed,  next  dried,  afterwards  blown 
down,  when  Jack  Frost  seized  him  so  hard  that  he  turned  p,al<} 
and  withered  in  his  grasp. 

WHEAT. 

Several  parcels  of  Wheat  were  shown  :  that  by  Amos  Putnam, 
of  South  Danvers,  was  very  good. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM,  Chairman. 


UNDERDRAINING. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  underdraiuing  -land, 
regard  being  had  to  the  variety  of  soil,  subsoil  and  other  local 
circumstances,  premiums  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars 
are  offered  by  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  found  much  satisfaction  and  instruc- 
tion in  their  enquiries  arid  observations  on  this  subject.  xVl- 
though  very  few  entries  have  been  made  for  the  premiums 
oflfered — all  those  who  have  experimented  feeling  themselves  to 
be  learners,  rather  than  teachers  of  the  art  of  underdraiuing — 
still,  in  addition  to  viewing  what  has  been  done,  we  have  re- 
•ceived  statements  from  several  of  our  best  farmers — all  of  which 
are  annexed,  that  will  be  found  highly  useful,  as  guides  in  ex- 
periments of  this  character. 

Among  these,  there  is  no  one  that  covers  so  large  a  space  as 
that  of  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  who,  having  abundant 
leisure  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  will  best  describe  his 
own  works.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  it  will  be  in  his  power  to 
add  greatly  to  his  very  valuable  farm,  by  operations  in  under- 
draining. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  by  James  Stevens,  of  Andover, 
to  draining  operations  on  about  two  acres  ;   which,  if  he  does 
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not  mistake,  liave  been  more  than  doubled  in  value  by  his 
drains.  Mr.  Stevens's  statement  is  distinct  and  clear,  and  de- 
scribes a  model  performance,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
\yould  lay  drains  of  this  description.  The  foregoing  experi- 
ments were  madg  on  what  may  be  considered  fiat,  wet  land. 

Some  of  a  different  character  were  presented  to  our  notice, 
on  the  ancestral  Putnam  farm  in  Danvers,  by  William  R.  Put- 
nam. Mr.  Putnam  is  a  good  farmer,  carefully  understanding 
what  he  does.  We -have  confidence  to  believe  that  he  will  find 
his  reward  in  his  experiments  well  begun,  and  in  due  time  will 
be  able  to  instruct  his  brother  farmers  which,  of-  the  several 
modes  of  draining  (for  he  has  tried  them  all)  is  best  to  ba 
adopted. 

We  have  been  favored  with  statements  of  experiments,  judi- 
ciously begun,  in  Rowley,  by  several  enterprising  cultivators, 
which  are  described  in  their  statements  hereunto  annexed.  We 
also  annex  a  statement  of  drainage  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  South  Dan- 
vers. We  had  expected  to  receive  statements  from  Messrs. 
Alley  and.  Ware,  of  Marblchead,  but  they  have  not  come  to 
hand. 

We  have  been  instructed  by  suggestions  made  by  Ex-Presi^ 
dent  Fay,  who  has  had  experience  in  costly  experiments  in. 
draining  stagnant  swamps  ;  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the 
land  drained,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  adjoining  estates,  and  the 
general  purity  of  the  air  around. 

It  is  not  strange,  when  experiments  are  found  to  have  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth,  that  experimenters  are  slow  in  their 
commendation  of  such  experiments.  All  agree  that  drains,  ju- 
diciously laid  and  kept  in  good  order,  improve  the  land  and 
greatly  improve  their  products. 

In  view  of  all  we  have  seen,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Loring,  Stevens,  and  Putnam,  have  been 
"best  conducted,"  and  recommend  that  the  premiums  be  award?- 
ed  accordingly. 

To  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  1st  premium,  $15  00 

To  James  Stevens,  of  N.  Andover,  2d  premium,  10  00 

To  William  R.  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  a  gratuity,  5  00 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  Chairman,, 
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G'-ORGE  B.  LOKING'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  preniinm  five  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  being  one 
of  the  lots  which  I  have  endeavored  to  improve  by  thorough 
drainage.  The  land  is  nearly  level,  and  in  addition  to  the 
■water  falling  upon  it  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  it  receives 
the  drainage  of  a  considerable  extent  of  hill-side  and  slope,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  subsoil  is  a  stiff,  tenacious  clay, 
very  retentive  of  water,  extending  to  the  eritire  depth  of  the 
ditches— how  much  further  I  cannot  say — without  any  strata  of 
sand  or  gravel.  The  soil  lying  above  this  is  a  rich  dark  loam, 
from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth. 

The  field  had  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  cultivated,  for 
many  years  previous  to  coming  into  my  possession,  by  some  of 
the  best  farmers  in  our  county.  It  was  always  a  difficult  piece 
of  land  to  till,  owing  to  the  surface  water,  and  to  its  hardness 
in  a  dry  season,  and  its  coldness  in  a  wet  one.  Some  form  of 
drainage  had  always  been  found  necessary  for  its  cultivation  ; 
and  through  its  entire  length  ran  a  deep,  and  wide,  open  ditch, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  land  was  laid  out  in  beds  about  forty 
feet  wide,  raised  in  the  middle  as  high  as  the  plough  could  raise 
it,  and  divided  by  deep  dead  furrows. 

I  determined  to  drain  it  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  The  crop  of 
that  year  had  been  about  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre — of  a  poor 
quality.  The  land  was  filled  with  water  grasses  and  various 
aquatic  weeds,  and  during  the  season  to  which  I  refer  it  was 
seldom  free  from  stagnant  surface  water,  collected  in  the  hol- 
lows and  dead  furrows.  In  many  portions  of  the  field  the  cul- 
tivated grasses  were  entirely  destroyed. 

After  the  hay  crop  was  removed,  I  ploughed  the  field,  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring  and  seeding  again  to  grass  ;  but  I  found 
at  once  that  such  an  operation  would  be  utterly  useless.  The 
soil  of  a  large  section  was  stiff,  cold  and  clammy,  and  in  spite  of 
the  high  manuring  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  it  had  still 
that  slaty  color  which  distinguishes  a  water-soaked  earth  from 
the  rich  brown  of  well-tilled  and  well-drained  loam.  It  was 
evident  that  all  my  manure  and  labor  would  be  wasted,  even  in 
attempting  to  raise  a  grass  crop,  that  hardiest  of  all  products, 

just  as  manure  and  labor  had  been  previously  wasted  in  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  corn  and  roots,  on  the  same  field,  on  account  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  water.  I  therefore  abandoned  my  original 
plan  ;  and,  as  the  field  lies  very  near  my  barn-yard,  in  a  conve- 
nient proximity  to  the  manure  heap,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
my  farmhouse  that  no  time  would  be  lost  by  the  laborers  in 
going  to  and  from  it,  I  concluded  to  devote  it  to  constant  culti- 
vation. For  I  have  always  found  that  a  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  transport  manure  to  the  distant  fields  of  his  farm,  while  his 
grass  lands  lie  at  his  threshold  ;  neither  can  he  afford  to  employ 
his  laborers  in  long  journeys  from  their  meals  to  their  labor 
especially  with  the  hoe  and  weeder. 

The  operation  of  draining  the  field  commenced  Dec.  8th, 
1857.  The  open  ditch  was  first  cleared,  to  a  depth,  at  the  head> 
of  three  feet,  and  sinking  five  feet  eight  inches  at  the  outlet  of 
the  field.  In  no  place  was  the  fall  less  than  three  inches  in  one 
hundred  feet.  Having  thus  prepared  the  bed  for  tlie  main 
drain,  I  directed  side  drains  to  be  dug,  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  main,  commencing  at  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  feet, 
and  running  to  the  depth  required  at  the  juuctiou  with  the 
main.  The  side  drains  were  dug  at  different  distances  from 
each  other,  accordinr^  to  the  quality  of  the  land— in  some  cases 
forty  feet  apart,  in  others  less,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  (See 
next  page.) 

When  the  ditches  were  laid  open  throughout  the  field,  I  com- 
menced at  the  upper  portion  to  lay  the  tiles,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  laying  of  the  laterals  and  the  main  uniformly  finished  as  I 
advanced  in  the  work.  The  main  drain  consists  of  two  rows  of 
four-inch  tile  laid  contiguously.  The  laterals  consist  of  two- 
inch  tiles.  I  used  mostly  sole-tiles  ;  using  a  few  shoe-tiles  only 
when  the  manufacturer's  stock  of  sole-tiles  had  failed.  The 
drains  were  filled  as  fast  as  the  tiles  were  laid. 

Although  the  weather  was  unusually  mild  for  the  season, 
while  the  work  was  going  on,  still  the  frost  of  December  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  working  in  the  stiff,  heavy  clay,  and 
added  to  the  expense  of  the  operation.  The  job  was  finished, 
and  the  drains  covered  against  freezing  on  tlie  24th.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  work  was  $51.25  per  acre,  exclusive  of  hauling  the 
tiles  from  Manchester,  which  was  performed  with  my  own  teams. 
The  cost  of  the  four-inch  tiles  was  $40  per  thousand— of  the 
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two-inch  tiles  H2  per  thausand.  I  contracted  for  digging  the 
•drains  at  27  1'2  €ents  per  rod,  and  paid  an  expert  ordinary  day's 
wages  for  laying  the  tiles.  The  joints  of  the  tiles  were  snugly 
covered  with  wisps  of  meadow  hay  laid  compactly  over  them — 
a  small  item  of  expense  which  I  have  not  included  in  my  esti- 
mate per  acre.  As  the  field  is  very  flat,  I  was  obliged  to  employ 
a  civil  engineer  from  time  to  time  to  give  me  the  levels  of  my 
main  drain,  the  flow  of  water  not  always  being  sufficient  to 
guide  me. 

And  now  having  described  the  process,  I  desire  to  give  the 
result.  This  field,  which  had  long  been  almost  incapable  of 
cultivation  ;  which  was^lways  flooded  in  the  spring,  and  parched 
in  dry,  hot  seasons  ;  which  was  disfigured  by  an  open  ditch,  and 
by  ridges  and  dead  fu-rrows.;  which  had  been  for  half  a  century 
a  reproach  to  the  adopted  system  of  farming,  began  at  once  to 
improve  in  condition  and  appearance.  Even  during  the  winter 
of  I857-84  the  water  was  carried  off  from  it  to  a  degree  never 
known  before,  and  although  it  was  by  no  means  brought  to  a 
proper  condition,  still  the  ploughing  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and 
the  cultivation  during  the  season,  were  very  materially  improv- 
ed over  previous  years. 

In  the  season  of  1858  the  crop  upon  it  was  corn.  The  month 
of  June  was  very  wet,  and  in  some  of  the  deepest  hollows,  where 
water  had  stood  for  years,,  the  corn  was  killed.  Perhaps  two 
thousand  square  feet  of  land  suffered  in  this  way,  for  the  loss  of 
which  I  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  of  between  five 
and  six  thousand  feet,  previously  occupied  by  the  open  ditch. 
As  the  season  advanced,  the  rains  of  August  and  September 
were  carried  off  more  rapidly.  The  crop  of  corn  was  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  including  the  land  where  the  yield  had  been 
destroyed  or  reduced  by  water-  At  the  close  of  the  season,  in 
November,  '58, 1  laid  a  thousand  feet  of  intermediate  lateral 
drains  through  the  lowest  points  of  the  field,  at  an  expense  of 
$20.00.  I  also  commenced  subsoil  ploughing,  but  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  early  freezing. 

The  spring  of  1858  foiand  the  land  in  much  better  condition 
than  it  was  the  year  previous.  The  winter  and  spring  rains 
soon  vanished  from  its  surface.  The  loam  was  more  friable  ; 
the  clay  subsoil,  as  expressed  by  the  workmen,  was  more  brittle. 
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It  was  ploughed  and  manured  in  May,  carefully  cleaned  with  a 
grubber,  (for  I  was  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  the  previous 
year  had  not  eradicated  the  twitch  grass,)  and  sown  with  man- 
golds, ruta  bagas  and  carrots.  The  soil  was  easily  worked,  and 
the  rows  placed  two  feet  apart,  to  allow  the  use  of  a  horse-hoe 
and  grubber,  an  excellent  labor  saving  implement  for  root  cul- 
ture, purchased  for  me  in  England  by  Mr.  Sandford  Howard. 
The  seeds  germinated  rapidly,  indicating  an  increased  warmth 
■in  the  soil.  The  plants  had  become  visible  in  long  green  lines 
across  the  field,  which  had  been  brought  by  repeated  plough- 
ings  to  an  apparent  dead  level,  when,  on  the  17th  of  June,  the 
effects  of  thorough-drainage  were  fairly  tested.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  at  that  time  we  had  a  most  copious  rain  — two 
inches  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  centre  of  my  field  presented  the  appearance  of  a  lake, 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  was  again  to  lose  my  crop' — at  least 
that  portion  of  it  covered  by  the  flood.  In  twelve  hours,  how- 
ever, the  water  was  gone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  spot- 
about  four  feet  square,  no  vegetation  on  the  field  suffered  in  the 
least.  After  removing  the  crop  this  autumn,  a  portion  of  the 
field  was  subsoiled,  but  more  of  it  was  ploughed  in  ridges,  back- 
ing each  furrow  for  the  more  perfect  action  of  the  frost,  i  pro- 
pose to  finish  subsoiling  in  the  spring.  I  found,  on  ploughing 
this  autumn,  great  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  through- 
out the  field,  and  wherever  the  clay  was  turned  up  by  the  plough 
it  had  lost  its  tenacious  texture.  The  subsoil  plough  penetrated 
with  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  less  draught  than  was  required 
the  year  before. 

In  speaking  -of  the  crops  raised  upon  this  piece  of  land  dur- 
ing the  two  years  since  it  was  underdrained,  I  have  referred  to 
the  corn  crop  of  1857  and  the  root  crop  of  1858.  An  extended 
comparison  of  these  two  crops  may  not  be  inappropriate  here, 
or  uninteresting.  I  do  not  pretend  that  sixty  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  is  such  a  crop  at  our  farmers  ought  to  raise  ;  still  it 
is  above  the  average.  And  as  my  land  was  not  suited  to  corn 
naturally,  and  had  not  been  drained  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  adapt  it  to  any  crop,  I  must  make  a  proper  allowance.  I 
should  have  stated  that  four  and  a  half  acres  of  the  field  have 
been  cultivated  since  the  drainage— one  acre  still  being  contin- 
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ued  in  grass,  having  been  laid  down  the  year  before  the  drain- 
ing was  accomplished.  On  these  four  and  a  half  acres  there 
were  raised  two  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  of  corn,  for  the 
expense  of  raising  which,  I  will  accept  a  very  common  estimate, 
and  allow  that  it  was  fully  repaid  by  the  fodder.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  fodder  &n  an  acre  of  corn  will  pay  for  the 
ploughing  and  labor  of  manuring,  and  planting,  and  hoeing,  and 
cutting,  and  housing,  and  husking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
the  eight  or  ten  cords  of  manure  which  must  be  used  in  the  culti- 
vation. I  have  never  found  that  it  did  pay  these  expenses. 
Still  in  making  the  comparison  I  will  grant  that  it  does,  and 
consider  two  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  of  corn  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel  as  the  net  proceeds  of  my  four  and  a  half  acres  of  land. 

On  this  same  land  this  season,  I  have  raised  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  mangolds  and  sugar  beets,  nine  hundred 
bushels  of  ruta  bagas,  and  eighteen  hundred  bushels  of  carrots, 
nearly  eight  hundred  bushels  of  roots  to  the  acre.  The  ruta 
bagas  and  beets  were  fair,  but  the  carrots  were  very  large,  long 
and  heavy,  constituting  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
crop,  and  showing  by  their  length  the  advantage  of  thorough 
drainage  for  this  useful  and  important  root.  Estimating  tho 
mangolds,  sugar  beets  and  ruta  bagas  at  a  shilling  a  bushel,  and 
the  carrots  at  eight  dollars  i:>er  ton,  the  value  of  the  crop  is  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars.  As  I  have  not  calculated  the 
value  of  the  manure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  corn,  so  I  will  omit 
it  in  considering  this  root  crop  ;  and  I  shall  estimate  the  ex- 
pense of  ploughing,  sowing,  weeding  with  horse  and  hand  pow- 
er, and  harvesting,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  (a  large 
estimate,  considering  that  the  work  was  done  in  mornings  and 
foul  weather,  mostly  by  a  force  necessarily  employed  in  haying,) 
I  have  then  four  hundred  dollars  in  roots,  as  a  comparison  with 
two  hundred  and  seventy  in  corn,  after  giving  corn  all  the  ad- 
vantage that  has  ever  been  claimed  on  the  score  of  fodder.  Of 
the  value  of  the  two  crops  as  food  for  cattle,  I  leave  others  ta 
judge — at  the  same  time  urging  upon  all  our  Essex  County 
farmers,  large  and  small,  the  importance  and  profit  of  roots  in 
every  good  system  of  husbandry — especially  carrots,  to  the  cul- 
ture of  which  our  soil  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us — thorough- 
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drainage.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  upon 
this  matter,  still  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  attention  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  elsewhere,  and  the  treatises  which 
have  been  written  upon  it,  we  are  yet  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  business  and  have  not  yet  adopted  it  as  a  part  of 
our  system  of  farming.  We  are  still  discussing  how  the 
water  enters  the  tile  :  whether  thorough-drainage  is  profita- 
ble ;  whether  it  is  adapted  to  our  climate  ]  whether  stone 
drains  and  open  drains  are  not  just  as  good  and  perhaps  cheap- 
er and  better  than  tile  drains;  whether,  after  all,  thorough 
drainage  is  of  any  service  to  us.  I  hear  these  questions  dis- 
'CUSsed  daily  by  our  most  intelligent  farmers  ;  and  I  am  well 
aware  that  drainage  with  stones  as  preferable  to  all  other 
methods  has  still  many  advocates  among  us. 

Now  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
treatise  upon  the  courses  of  the  waters,  and  the  character  of 
soils,  and  the  discovery  of  thorough  drainage,  and  the  precise 
angle  at  which  the  laterals  must  enter  the  main  drains,  and  the 
proper  shape  of  the  tile,  and  the  water  levels  of  our  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  through  which  drains  are  to 
run.  The  steps  which  led  to  thorough  drainage,  and  the  theory 
upon  which  it  is  based,  are  valuable  and  interesting,  like  the 
foundation  and  development  of  every  great  discovery.  The 
careful  study  of  this  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  our 
farmers.  "  Farm-drainage,"  an  elaborate  and  interesting  work 
on  this  subject,  by  Henry  F.  French,  containing  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  most  attractive  form,  should  be  a  text-book  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer.  In  this  work,  the  subject  so  far  as  at  present 
investigated,  is  exhausted. 

But  there  are  a  few  practical  questions  connected  with  the 
case  which  I  report,  which  perhaps  may  be  profitably  discussed. 

I  am  often  asked — "  Is  thorough  drainage  profitable  ?"  This 
depends  very  much  upon  the  location  and  quality  of  the  land. 
Upon  the  location  :  The  field,  for  instance,  which  I  enter  for 
premium,  lies  as  I  have  said,  in  one  of  the  most  convenient  sec- 
tions of  my  farm,  and  is  almost  indispensable  to  an  economical 
production  of  the  crops  I  need.  I  have  other  land  lying  near, 
but  it  is  occupied  by  orchards,  or  is  so  broken  by  hills  that  cul- 
tivation is  either  difficult  or  impossible.    Here  were  five  and  a 
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half  acres,  unoccupied,  at  my  very  door,  almost  useless,  unfit  for 
grain  or  roots,  and  unable  to  bear  grass  of  good  quality  and 
quantity  for  any  series  of  years.  It  is  a  bed  of  clay,  upholding 
a  quality  of  soil  wbicb  only  required  warmth  and  dryness  to 
become  highly  fertile.  Science  and  the  experience  of  others 
taught  me  that  such  a  subsoil,  once  disintegrated,  would  become 
of  the  highest  value  for  tillage, — that  droughts  would  not  parch 
the  crops,  and  that  in  its  bed  the  growing  plants  would  find  an 
abundance  of  nourishment.  The  superficial  cultivation  which 
it  had  received,  had  produced  no  permanent  benefit.  The  ma- 
nure of  fifty  seasons  had  increased  the  depth  of  the  soil,  but  had 
not  served  to  warm  it.  There  it  lay  in  that  solid  basin  of  clay, 
inoperative,  lifeless,  and  constantly  borne  away  by  the  streams 
which  ran  along  the  dead  furrows,  and  down  the  great  open 
canal,  into  the  highway,  for  the  benefit  of  no  man.  I  lound  that 
the  expense  of  ploughing  such  land  was  too-  great.  The  open 
ditch  was  an  obstacle,  and  the  beds  were  troublesome.  The 
process  of  ploughing  was  slow  and  heavy  :  and  the  result  was 
often  attended  with  great  uncertainty.  As  a  good  farmer  who 
had  formerly  rented  the  farm,  said  to  nae,  "  If  I  ploughed  that 
field  too  early  in  the  spring,  I  lost  my  crop,  and  if  I  ploughed 
it  too-  late,  I  eould  do  nothing  with  it."  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  this  is  not  the  only  piece  of  land  in  Essex  County,  of  this 
description. 

Now,  without  entering  into  a  precise  calculation  of  the  return 
I  have  received  for  the  investment  of  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  on 
these  five  and  a  half  acres — a  thing  which  is  impossible — it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  alone,  in- 
creased as  it  has  been,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  field  insured 
by  the  drainage,  would  go  far  towards  mj  remuneration.  I  now 
have  a  good  field,  whereas  I  formerly  had  a  poor  one.  And  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  any  farmer  that  an  expen- 
diture of  fifty  dollars  on  an  acre  of  land,  advantageously  situ- 
ated and  of  proper  quality,  is  not  an  extravagant  or  unprofita- 
ble outlay.  Were  my  land  the  only  specimen  of  drainage  in  this 
country,  it  might  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  more  accurate  ;  but 
the  operations  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  New  York  State,  the  father  of 
thorough  drainage  among  us,  and  of  some  of  the  best  farmers  in 
our  county,  who  expend  nothing  on  their  farms  without  a  fair 
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prospect  of  reward,  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  this  mode  of 
improving  the  land  not  only  pays  well,  but  is  indispensable  to 
good  agriculture. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  an  indiscriminate 
application  of  thorough  drainage  to  all  soils  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. There  are  soils  which  do  not  require  drainage,  though 
not  so  frequently  met  with  as  many  suppose.  Heavy  clay  soils 
are  a  bane  to  the  farmer  without  it — a  blessing  with  it.  There 
is  a  large  quantity  of  what  is  called  cold  springy  land — land  in 
which  the  water  percolating  from  the  hill-sides  is  caught  and 
held,  and  in  which  the  springs  thus  fed  are  constantly  seeking 
an  outlet  on  the  surface  for  the  want  of  any  other  mode  of  es- 
cape, which  would  be  made  highly  valuable  by  thorough  drain- 
age. I  know  many  acres  in  this  county,  composed  of  a  thin 
layer  of  loam  and  humus,  upon  a  shallow  bed  of  clay,  beneath 
•which  is  found  a  deep  stratum  of  gravel.  The  clay  is  so  tena- 
cious that  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  water  never  penetrates 
it  into  the  gravel  filter  beneath,  but  lies  stagnant  on  the  level 
places  and  flows  down  the  slopes  until  the  valleys  are  constantly 
inundated.  They  yield  but  little.  They  need  only  thorough 
drainage  to  become  warm  and  fertile.  Swamp  lands  require  a 
different  mode  of  drainage  ;  aud  although  some  may  differ  from 
me,  I  doubt  if  thorough  drainage  is  applicable  to  such  lands.  A 
swamp  is  usually  composed  of  a  collection  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  of  greater  or  less  depth,  occupying  what  may  once  have 
been  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  pond.  Through  it  or  from  it  usually 
flows  a  stream,  and  the  land  itself  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
afloat.  The  subsoil  is  very  often  below  the  reach  of  any  ditch- 
ing. The  level  of  the  water  may  be  governed  by  the  outlet.  In 
its  natural  condition  the  water  is  usually  almost  as  high  as  the 
level  of  the  land.  This  level  of  the  water  may  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  which  can  be  provided  at  the  outlet  by 
digging — seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  If,  therefore,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  open 
ditches  and  a  sufficient  outlet,  the  water  is  caught  as  it  flows 
from  the  hill  sides  and  is  conducted  out  of  the  swamp,  you  will 
have  just  as  many  feet  in  depth  of  a  porous,  peaty  soil  as  you 
have  reduced  the  level  of  the  water — no  more — perhaps,  and 
probably  less,  on  account  of  the  settling  of  the  swamp,  as  the 
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water  is  drawn  off.  -This  soil,  composing  islands  so  to  speak 
between  the  open  ditches  in  which  water  stands,  never  loses  its 
porosity  ;  and  it  usually  requires  some  application  of  gravel  or 
clay  upon  its  surface  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  no  surface  water,  and  it  has  no  subsoil  that  has 
been  reached.  It  is  in  reality  agriculture  afloat,  and  it  must  re- 
main afloat  so  long  as  the  reservoir  of  water  beneath  it  is  sup- 
plied, and  not  emptied.  I  speak  of  swamps  as  we  usually  find 
them  in  our  own  county,  and  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts.  I 
do  not  think  tiles  or  blind  drains  of  any  form  are  applicable  to 
such  tracts  of  land,  for  I  consider  a  firm  subsoil  as  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  use  of  tiles,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
solid  basis  upon  which  they  ought  to  lie,  but  on  account  of  their 
capacity  for  discharging  water.  I  have  seen  many  a  stone  drain 
sunk  in  a  swamp,  carrying  down  many  a  dollar  with  it.  If  such 
spots  are  to  be  drained  at  all,  let  it  be  done  as  the  Venetians 
drained  the  lagunes  upon  which  they  built  their  city — by  ca* 
nals,  and  not  by  sewers. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  portions  of  swamp  land  lying 
upon  a  firm  subsoil,  shallow  swamps  as  they  may  be  called,  fur- 
nished with  a  rapid  outlet,  and  lying  in  some  convenient  locality 
for  cultivation,  few  swamps  can  be  reclaimed  and  subjected  to 
thorough  drainage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  lands  in  this  country  so  sit- 
uated as  to  pay  for  careful  cultivation  may  be  profitably  under* 
drained  whenever  they  require  it.  And  all  land  requires  drain- 
ing where  "stagnant  water"  either  "in  or  on  the  soil  impedes  the 
growth  of  all  our  valuable  crops." 

I  am  frequently  told  that  nature  has  provided  most  of  our 
farmers  with  materials  for  draining  close  at  hand,  in  the  stones 
of  their  fields,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  tiles  are  an 
unnecessary  expense.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bury 
the  stones  which  interfere  with  cultivation.  But  I  doubt  the 
economy.of  attempting  to  convert  them  into  drains,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  large  free  water  passage,  tapping 
a  copious  spring,  or  furnishing  a  culvert  for  a  rapid  stream.  I 
should  never  expect  to  thorough  drain  with  stones,  and  should 
consider  it  a  misfortune  to  find  enough  in  my  land  to  tempt  me  to 
use  them.  I  should  certainly  never  haul  them  upon  the  land  for 
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the  purpose  of  constructinf^  a  drain,  and  if  I  found  them  there  I 
should  be  tempted  to  haul  them  off  rather  than  use  them.  Stone 
drains  cannot  be  constructed  as  economicall}^  as  tile  drains. 
They  require  vastly  more  digging,  and  they  are  bulky  and  heavy 
to  transport.  They  cannot  be  laid  so  as  to  prevent  the  particles 
of  earth  from  entering  their  crevices,  and  their  walls  offer  re- 
treats for  moles  and  mice  too  comfortable  to  be  neglected.  Ow- 
ing to  their  liability  to  be  obstructed  they  are  not  permanent, 
and,  except  as  conductors  for  rapid  streams,  I  doubt  if  they  arc 
ever  effectual.  In  the  field  which  I  have  described  there  arc 
7562  feet  of  drains.  The  work  began  on  the  .^th  and  was  fin- 
ished on  the  24th  of  December — sixteen  days,  including  Sundays 
and  foul  days.  Let  any  one  compute  how  long  it  would  have 
taken  to  haul  stones  enough  for  these  drains,  even  had  they  lain 
immediately  about  the  field,  and  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  economy  of  the  two  systems.  And  considering  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  level  of  the  field,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  stone  drains  would  have  been  ere  this  inoperative.  I  doubt 
if  clay  beds  can  be  properly  drained  by  any  such  method.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  beautiful  meadow  which  was  drained  nearly 
thirty  yoLirs  ago  with  stone  drains,  and  brought  for  the  time  in- 
to li;io  gra^s  land,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  returning  to  its 
original  aquatic  vegetation.  The  drains  are  evidently  ob- 
structed.    The  work  is  evidently  a  failure.  And  why  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  I  am  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  a  point  frequently  brought  forward  in  all  discussions  upon 
thorough  drainage  with  tiles.  Place  a  tile  into  the  hands  of  any 
man,  or  show  him  a  tile-drain  laid  and  ready  for  covering,  and 
he  will  almost  invariably  ask  you  how  the  water  enters  the  pipe. 
Mr.  French  in  his  work  seems  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Parkes,  that  five  hundred  times  as  much  water  enters  a  drain  at 
the  crevices  or  joints  as  through  the  pores  of  the  tile.  This  may 
be  so.  But  one  thing  should  be  remembered — that  no  crevice 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  particles  of  earth  with  the 
water,  if  the  water  passage  is  to  be  kept  free  from  ob.struction. 
The  great  advantage  of  tiles  over  stones  is  that  they  strain  the 
Avater  out  of  the  soil  without  admittijg  any  earthy  particles 
along  with  it — an  operation  impossible  in  a  stone  drain.  And 
unless  the  crevices  or  joints  are  close  enough   to  perform  thi.^ 
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duty,  the  drain  must  be  a  failure.  Now  take  any  number  of  feet 
of  two  inch  pipe,  properly  laid,  with  the  joints  carefully  adjusted, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  the  crevices  is  very  small  in  compar- 
ison with  cubic  inches  of  the  bore.  Yet  from  this  pipe  will  be 
discharged  at  times  a  stream  of  its  full  capacity.  Would  not 
•crevices  large  enough  to  admit  this  volume  of  water  endanger 
the  drain  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  tiles  act  as  strainers  all  along 
their  course.  The  insinuating  power  of  water  in  the  soil  is  well 
known.  It  pursues  its  course  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion with  a  persistency  almost  unequalled.  The  drop  that  falls 
upon  a  hill  side  commences  at  once  its  journey  to  its  level,  and 
nothing  stops  it.  No  soil  is  so  hard  that  the  hidden  vein  may  not 
be  discovered  winding  its  way  through  it  on  its  mysterious  er- 
rand. It  seeks  the  current  that  is  to  bear  it  on  in  the  great  circuit 
of  the  waters.  The  porous  pipe  which  you  lay  in  the  earth  be- 
comes at  once  a  channel  towards  which  the  surrounding  waters 
tend.  The  pressure  is  on  every  side.  That  law  which  propelled 
the  drop  through  myriads  of  capillary  tubes  with  an  irresistible 
force,  enables  it  to  enter  through  the  minutest  passage  into  this 
artificial  pathway — distilled  perhaps — but  nevertheless  driven 
there,  as  the  fluids  circulate  through  every  living  thing,  animal 
or  vegetable,  not  by  visible  tubes  alone,  but  by  channels  which 
the  microscope  can  hardly  trace  or  discover.  May  not  the  very 
philosophy  of  tile-draining,  with  its  strange  success,  consist  in 
this — that  on  every  square  inch  of  its  surface  are  multitudes  of 
orifices  drawing  the  water  away  from  the  adjacent  soil,  and  act- 
ing  as  outlets  for  the  porous  earth  as  the  water  is  distilled  away 
from  it?  Else  how  is  a  tile  drain  so  mnch  more  effectual  than 
any  other  drain  ever  invented?  Crevices  and  joints  do  not  ac- 
count for  this. 

Iji  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plan  that  I  have  varied 
the  distances  between  the  lateral  drains  from  30  to  40  feet.  In 
doing  this  I  endeavored  to  be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the 
land.  The  subsoil  throughout  the  field  is  of  the  same  quality, 
but  the  upper  and  central  portion  of  the  field  being  somewhat 
lower  than  the  rest,  and  receiving  more  flowage  of  water  from 
the  surrounding  hillsides,  rendered  more  frequent  drains  nec- 
essary. So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  the  distances  adopted  by 
me  have,  on  most  of  the  land,  proved  sufficient  for  all  practical 
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purposes.  In  the  middle  of  the  field,  where  the  35  feet  spaces 
end  and  the  42  feet  spaces  begin,  I  thought  proper  to  lay  four  in- 
termediate drains  on  each  side  of  the  main.  These  were  laid  last 
year.  1  think  I  have  seen  the  benefit  of  them,  tho  collection  of 
water  at  that  point  being  naturally  very  great. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  rule  with  regard  to  the  distances  of 
drains.  But  in  land  like  my  own,  where  the  clay  is  very  stiff  and 
the  accumulation  of  surface  water  very  great,  I  think  25  ieet  in 
the  wettest  portions  and  35  feet  in  the  driest  would  be  a  fair 
rand  economical  rule  to  adopt.  The  rains  in  this  country  are  often 
-very  copious,  and  the  work  of  relieving  the  soil  of  water  is  very 
great.  Our  drains  should  undoubtedly  be  more  frequent  than  in 
.a  climate  whose  ra'ins  are  more  after  the  order  of  a  drizzle. 

Next  in  order  after  the  distance  to  be  adopted  between  the 
drains  comes  the  question  of  depth.  Tiles  must  of  course  be  laid 
'below  the  reach  of  the  subsoil,  plough  and  the  frost.  This  is  in- 
dispensable. Beyond  this  opinions  diifer  very  materially.  The 
theory  seems  to  be  well  established  that  deep  drains  draw  far- 
ther than  shallow  ones,  which  probably  means  that  four  or  five 
feet  will  draw  better  than  three  feet,  on  the  principle  that  the 
pressure  of  water  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
drain.  And  it  is  moreover  urged  that  deep  drains  discharge 
more  water,  and  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  drain  the  land 
in  winter  and  spring.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  very  great 
degree.  On  my  own  land,  v/here  the  depth  varies  from  tv.o  feet 
nine  inches,  (a  depth  which  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  at  the  head 
of  the  first  few  latei-als  in  the  field,  in  ordor  to  give  them  fall 
into  the  main  at  tliat  point,)  to  five  and  a  half  feet  and  less,  I 
have  found  that  they  worked  best  at  a  depth  of  about  three  and 
a  half  feet.  This  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  stiff  clay  which 
I  drained.  I  fixed  the  bead  of  the  main  at  tliree  feet  in  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  digging  too  deep  at  the  outlet  ;  and  at 
the  point  in  the  field  where  this  drain  reached  a  depth  of  about 
three  and  a  half  feet,  my  drainage  has  been  most  successful. 
Near  the  outlet  I  was  obliged  to  sink  my  main  drain  between 
five  and  a  half  and  six  feet,  and  of  course  the  laterals  are  at  the 
same  depth — perhaps  five  feet  at  the  head,  and  five  and  a  half  at 
the  junction.  On  this  spot  the  drains  have  not  worked  so  welL 
I  can  perceive  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  land  from 
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year  to  year;  bnt  on  a  small  space,  about  three  rods  square, 
■wliere  the  drains  are  at  this  depth,  the  land  has  not  improved  to 
the  extent  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  field. 

I  have  ventured  to  extend  my  statement  to  the  Committee  to 
what  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  length,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  any  new  light  upon  thorough  drainage 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  essay  upon  the  subject,  but 
in  order  to  show  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  work. 
Not  all  lands  require  it,  neither  will  every  part  of  a  New  Eng- 
land farm  pay  for  it.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  thorough 
drainage  "does  not  belong  to  pioneer  farming.''  But  there  is 
scarcely  a  farm  in  Essex  County  on  which  it  may  not  be  profit- 
ably employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Those  spots,  fre- 
quently seen,  which  produce  nothing  but  "run-hay"  while  corn 
is  growing  luxuriantly  on  the  adjoining  slope,  may  perhaps  be 
very  conveniently  located  for  better  cultivation.  Two  or  three 
tons  of  good  English  hay  to  the  acre  would  soon  pay  for  drain- 
ing. How  often  do  we  see  the  grass  crop  of  a  farm  almost  en- 
tirely gathered  from  the  cold  wet  fields,  because  the  grain  and 
root  crops  must  occupy  the  warmer  elevations.  Would  not  the 
cattle  of  that  farm  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  a  little  drainage,  and 
their  improved  condition,  together  with  the  increased  hay  crop, 
soon  return  the  money  spent  in  tiles  and  ditches?  There  may 
be  a  little  spot  near  the  barns  wherein  a  leisure  hour  the  farmer 
could  cultivate  a  few  additional  roots  for  winter  forage,  but  tlie 
chilling  waters  will  not  yield  their  sway,  and  he  abandons  it  to 
water  grasses  and  weeds.  A  few  tiles  might  give  him  a  light 
and  loamy  bed  in  which  his  crops  would  rejoice. 

Thorough  drainage  does  not  belong  to  pioneer  fanning  it  is 
true.  It  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  clearing  the  forest  and  expel- 
ling the  wild  beasts.  Neither  does  it  belong  to  fancy  farming 
alone.  Every  man  in  such  a  region  as  Essex  County  who  can 
afford  to  keep  his  farm  through  care  and  industry  and  thrift 
can  just  as  well  afford  to  drain  portions  of  it  as  he  can  aft'ord  to 
fence  and  manure  it.  If  he  can  afford  to  do  the  one  he  can  af- 
ford to  do  the  other.  If  he  applies  his  industry  to  the  one,  he 
can  better  apply  it  to  the  other.  For  he  may  build  the  most 
substantial  fences  around  fields  loaded  with  manure  and  yet 
find  himself  enclosing  nothing  but  "vexation  of  spirit"  and  a  re- 
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proacli  to  all  liis  labor,  because  he  has  failed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  agriculture  on  a  well  drained  soil.  Every  mechanic 
who  owns  his  cottage  and  a  few  adjoining  acres — (and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  our  county  has  hundreds  of  such  men) — will 
do  well  to  commence  at  the  bottom  of  his  soil  if  he  hopes  to  reap 
the  reward  of  the  farming  which  he  snatches  from  his  bench  and 
workshop. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  too  upon  tile  drainage  because  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  stone  drains  have  still  their  advocates  among 
us.  He  who  improved  the  plough  is  looked  upon  as  a  benefactor. 
The  inventors  of  mowing  machines,  and  horse-rakes,  and  horse- 
hoes,  and  well-balanced  shovels,  and  seed-sowers,  and  rock- 
lifters,  and  stump-pullers  are  all  praised  for  the  benefits  they 
have  bestowed  upon  mankind,  and  no  man  thinks  of  returning 
to  the  primitive  implements  which  have  long  lain  neglected  by 
the  side  of  these  improvements.  But  these  men  dealt  with  the 
surface  of  the  whole  matter  ;  while  he  who  taught  us  that  by 
"frequent  drainage''  with  tiles  our  laud  might  be  warmed  and 
fk*eed  from  stagnant  water,  and  enabled  to  resist  drought  and 
defy  flood,  prepared  the  way  for  a  system  of  agriculture  which 
has  already  enriched  England  and  Scotland,  and  may  also  en- 
rich our  own  county — a  system  which  furnishes  opportunity  for 
the  best  implements  of  husbandry  and  gives  them  their  true 
value.  Tile-draining  was  a  long  step  in  advance,  from  which 
there  should  be  no  step  backward.  And  when  we  return  to  the 
plough  of  the  Puritans,  and  to  sun-burnt  manure  heaps,  then  may 
we  return  also  to  stone-drains,  and  watch  tho  water  grasses 
growing  over  the  very  spot  where  the  stoues  were  buried. 

Salem,  November  14th,  1859. 


JA.MES  STEVENS'S  STATEMENT. 

The  experiment  in  underdraining,  to  which  I  ask  your  at- 
tention, was  commenced  in  September,  1857,  and  completed  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 

1  have  laid  about  75  rods  of  drains,  as  specified  on  a  plan 
herewith  submitted.     (See  next  pt^g^-) 


enfur. 
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NORTH    ANDOVER. 

Scsl«— 8  rods  to  the  Inofr. 
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I  began  the  work  by  first  having  a  complete  survey  and  level 
of  the  field  taken,  that  I  might  be  certain  in  what  direction 
the  water  would  run,  and  whether  there  was  fall  enough 
to  let  the  water  ofl"  freely.  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  a  little  care  properly  applied  at  the  commencement  of 
underdraiuing  operations,  saves  much  labor  in  the  end.  It 
is  a  kind  of  work  that  "  once  well  done  is  better  than  twice 
poorly."  My  drains  extend  about  seventy -five  rods,  and  operate 
on  about  two  acres  of  land.  They  arc  generally  laid  to  the 
depth  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  and  are  made 
from  stones  gathered  from  the  field  and  other  parts  of  the  farm. 
They  are  so  "covered  that  the  land  can  be  ploughed  and  culti- 
vated without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  drains.  They  cost 
about  $1.00  per  rod,  and  I  think  the  value  of  the  field  is  improv- 
ed by  them  four  times  as  much  as  the  cost.  Before  the  under- 
draining  operations  were  commenced,  the  crop  of  hay  was  very 
light  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  present  season  the 
same  field  yielded  nearly  two  tons  to  the  acre  ;  the  crop  was 
clover,  and  of  the  first  quality.  I  also  mowed  about  two  tons 
of  second  crop  from  it,  and  the  fall  feed  at  the  present  time  is 
very  abundant. 

I  was  greally  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  last  commit- 
tee's invcsti-iations,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  present 
committee  \ie\v  my  premises  at  such  time  as  may  best  suit  their 
convenience.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  such  low  laud  as  mine 
with  a  hard  subsoil,  can  be  greatly  benefitted  by  underdraining. 

North  Andover,  Nov.  10,  1859. 


WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM'S  STATEMENT. 

My  experiments  in  draining  have  been  so  recent,  that  I  feel 
that  I  have  but  little  information  to  give  that  will  be  of  practi- 
cal use. 

The  field,  to  which  your  attention  was  called,  contains  a  little 
more  than  four  acres.  It  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  a  laro:e 
hill,  wliich  rises  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  field.  The 
soil  is  a  rocky  loam,  resting  upon  a  hard  gravel  subsoil  ;  the 
loam  varies  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  ;   the  slope  of  the 

13 
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field  is  to  the  northeast.  It  has  been  so  cold  and  wet  in  the 
spring,  that  it  could  not  be  planted  until  late  in  the  season. 
The  practical  question  with  me  was,  how  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus water.  Some  advised  me  to  plough  the  land  into  ridges 
and  open  surface  drains.  From  my  experience  in  an  adjoining 
lot,  with  surface  drains,  I  found  they  washed  so  deep,  that  I 
had  to  fill  them  up.  From  my  first  experiment  with  covered 
drains,  I  thought  they  drained  the  pocket  more  than  the  land. 
This  was  a  covered  drain  laid  in  1842.  For  a  few  years  it  did 
well,  but  for  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  worthless.  I  think 
this  was  caused  by  laying  it  too  lerel  and  not  keeping  the  out- 
let clear. 

Ten  years  ago  I  laid  a  few  rods  of  covered  drain  in  the  field 
which  you  eaw,  Avhich  has  continued  to  do  well,  and  the  benefit 
to  that  part  of  the  field  has  been  such  as  to  induce  me  to  lay 
more. 

In  December,  1857,  I  laid  17  rods  of  stone  drain,  about  four 
feet  deep,  laying  stones  at  the  bottom  and  flat  stones  for  cov- 
ering, then  put  on  pine  boughs  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  filling 
the  water  passage.  This  was  done  at  a  leisure  time,  and  in 
connection  with  other  work,  so  that  I  cannot  state  definitely 
how  much  labor  was  bestowed  upon  it.  The  stones  were  upon 
the  field,  and  had  to  be  carted  off  if  not  used  in  this  way. 

In  May,  1858,  I  laid  about  25  rods  of  drain,  using  cedar  poles 
at  the  bottom  and  covering  them  with  a  slab,  leaving  an  open 
space  of  about  three  inches  for  the  water  passage  ;  then  put  in 
about  eighteen  inches  of  small  stones.  This  has  continued  to 
work  well  thus  far.  This  was  opened  by  ploughing  and  scrap- 
ing out  two  feet  of  the  surface  with  the  ox  shovel,  and  the  bot- 
tom with  a  hand  shovel.  This  saves  much  hand  labor,  and 
when  the  team  is  not  in  use  I  think  it  much  cheaper  than  to 
shovel  it  all  out  by  hand. 

Last  spring  I  kid  about  27  rods  of  tile  drain,  using  three-inch 
tile,  which  cost  $18  per  thousand,  the  expense  of  teaming  and 
waste  by  breaking  making  it  cost  about  25  cents  per  rod  ;  the 
digging  cost  25  cents  per  rod,  and  laying  and  filling  8  cents — 
making  58  cents  per  rod,  at  three  feet  deep. 

You  ask  how  the  water  gets  into  the  pipe.  Theoretically,  it 
will  come  in  through  the  pores  of  the  tile  ;  but  practically,  I 
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think  much  of  it  gets  in  at  the  joints.  When  I  laid  my  drain,  I 
had  not  seen  Mr.  French's  book  upon  drainage,  and  I  was  trou- 
bled to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  drain  level  enough  to  have  the 
tile  fit  close.  I  found  I  could  lay  them  best  by  using  a  small 
strip  of  board  to  lay  them  on,  and  small  sods  to  cover  the  joints. 

You  ask,  at  what  distance  apart  the  drains  should  be  laid. 
With  me  it  has  been  an  object  to  see  how  far  apart  I  could  have 
them  and  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  I  think  that  three  rods 
each  way  is  as  far  as  we  can  expect  them  to  operate,  or  about 
40  rods  per  acre, 

Danvers,  Sept.  21,  1859. 


CHA.RLES  PROCTOR'S   STATEMENT. 

The  part  of  my  field  which  I  have  appropriated  for  grass  is 
surrounded,  as  you  may  perhaps  recollect,  by  hills,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  opening  on  the  easterly  side.  From  those  hills 
emanate  many  springs.  On  every  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
I  have  cut  in  former  years  deep  open  drains.  The  purport  of 
ray  letter  is  to  relate  a  fact  of  curiosity  and  pecuniary  interest 
to  me. 

On  the  northerly  side  I  left  about  five  rods,  at  the  corner, 
without  a  drain,  for  the  convenience  of  carting  over.  The 
ground  there  seemed  firm,  and  I  thought  I  could  not  be  trou- 
bled with  water.  The  meadow,  south  of  this,  I  sowed  with 
herd's  grass  and  red-top.  I  obtained  two  good  crops.  The 
crop  this  year  was  quite  as  good.  By  examining,  I  found  that 
the  water  was  standing  in  the  little  hollows  in  all  that  part  of 
the  meadow.  The  question  with  myself  then  was,  where  can 
that  water  come  from  ?  I  suspected  that^ve  rods  that  was  left 
without  a  drain.  The  soil  there  is  three  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
and  resting  on  a  stratum  of  clay.  I  caused  a  drain  to  be  open- 
ed down  to  the  clay,  and  found  a  channel  for  water  four  inches 
in  diameter,  through  which  quite  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing, 
which  rose  in  the  meadow  beloWi  I  then  placed  a  row  of 
stones  on  each  side  of  the  drain  with  a  covering  stone  on  the 
top,  making  a  drain  of  about  six  inches  square,  and  then  threw 
in  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  small  stones,  then  a  little  hay,  then 
sods,  and  covered  the  whole  with  earth. 
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The  effect  of  this  drain  is  already  apparent.  The  water  has 
entirely  left  the  meadow  below  and  is  flowing  quite  freely 
through  the  underdrain.  The  ground  is  in  a  better  state  to 
cart  over  than  before.  By  this  five  rods  of  underdrain  I  have 
redeemed  an  acre  of  excellent  soil  from  the  d'estructive  efifccta 
of  a  constant  rising  of  spring  water. 

The  cost  of  this  drain,  by  exact  account,  is  not  more  than  75 
cents  per  rod. 

1  intend  to  put  in  other  underdrains'this  autumn,  the  good 
effects  of  which  will  be  even  more  apparent  than  the  above  de- 
scribed. 

The  grass  over  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  under- 
drains  which  I  put  in  in  the  spring,  is  the  best  I  have  on  the 
field. 

The  little  experience  I  have  had  in  underdraining  has  taught 
me  that,  to  be  effectual,  an  underdrain  must  be  placed  at  the 
foot  of  every  hill  where  springs  rise,  or,  as  the  Irish  say,  "  be- 
tween the  high  and  the  low,"  and  parallel  with  the  hill.  Such 
drain  will  take  all  the  water  that  would  otherwise  fill  the 
grounds  below.  Then,  by  cross  drains  at  suitable  distances,  all 
excess  of  water  may  be  taken  from  the  fields.  I  think  the  sub- 
ject of  underdraining  should  interest  the  whole  farming  commu- 
nity, and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  to  many  experimenters. 

Rowley,  Oct.  31,  1859. 


LEWIS  ALLEN'S  STATEMENT. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  herewith  hand  you  a  statement 
of  my  experience  in  underdraining.  Six  years  ago  this  fall  I 
had  a  piece  of  land  that  was  so  wet  and  springy  that  I  could 
not  drive  a  horse  over  it  without  much  difficulty.  I  had  a  trench 
dug  through  it  about  2  1-2  feet  deep  to  the  hard  pan,  termi- 
nating at  the  brook.  I  had  stones  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  about  the  size  of  a  peck  measure,  far  enough  apart  for 
another  stone  of  about  the  same  size  to  cover  them,  then  filled 
up  with  smaller  stones  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  then  filled 
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ploughed  and  planted  with  corn,  which  was  very  good.  It  has 
since  been  in  grass,  and  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  field.  The 
water  has  run  from  the  drain  ever  since  it  was  laid,  and  has  so 
completely  drained  the  land  that  a  horse  can  be  driven  over  any 
part  of  it.  I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  above,  that  last  fall 
I  had  about  500  feet  of  the  same  kind  laid  in  a  low  piece  of  land 
when  the  mud  was  much  deeper,  in  consequciice  of  which  the 
drain  settled  a  few  inches.  It  still,  however,  answers  the  pur 
pose  and  drains  the  land  so  that  a  team  can  pass  over  any  part 
of  it,  which  could  not  be  done  before.  Were  I  to  lay  another 
drain  where  the  mud  was  deep,  1  should  place  boards  at  the  bot- 
tom before  placing  the  stones  in  the  trench,  which  I  think  would 
prevent  in  a  measure  its  settling.  I  am  so  well  pleased  wiih  this 
mode  of  draining  that  I  shall  do  more  of  it  rather  than  be  at  the 
expense  of  purchasing  tile. 
South  Danvers,  November  9th,  1S59. 


R.  S.  FAY'S  STATEMENT. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  my  experience  in  under 
draining,  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  very  extensive  or  very 
thorough.  The  soil  of  my  farm  is  light  and  the  subsoil  gravel, 
which  is  not  retentive  enough  to  hold  water  as  long  as  I  should 
like.  It  wou'd  not  suffer  in  this  respect  if  it  should  be  visited 
by  a  shower  every  day  in  the  year.. 

I  have,  however,  some  low  bogs  which  have  been  made  very 
productive  by  draining.  These  lay  very  low  and  are  difficult 
to  drain  for  want  of  sufficient  fall.  Covered  drains  I  have  found 
therefore  to  be  impracticable.  Those  which  I  have  constructed 
have  become  filled  up  in  a  few  years  time,  and  I  am  taking  them 
up  and  converting  them  into  open  drains.  I  do  this  very  re- 
luctantly, as  it  is  more  expensive  to  work  lands  where  the  drains 
are  open,  besides  being  unsightly.  The  advantage  of  open 
drains  however,  on  peaty  and  swampy  lands,  over  covered  drains 
are  incontestable  ;  for  besides  avoiding  the  danger  of  being 
filled  up  from  the  sediment  of  such  soils  which  will  get  in,  un- 
less the  flow  is  constant  and  rapid,  a  great  deal  of  the  water  is 
removed  by  evaporation. 
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Uuderdraining,  especially  tile  draining,  lias  worked  \<roTider5 
upon  heavy  clay  soils,  wherever  there  are  springs.  The  effects 
in  some  cases  which  I  have  seen  are  marvellous,  bringing  the 
land  into  fine  tilth,  and  rendering  it  extremely  productive.  I 
think  the  cost  of  underdraining  such  lands  would  be  repaid  in 
a  few  years  by  the  saving  of  labor  alone  in  their  cultivation,  be- 
sides doubling  the  value  of  the  crops.  This  subject  has  become 
much  more  important  since  the  introduction  of  mowing  ma-* 
chines,  horse-rakes,  drills,  und  other  labor-saving  implements  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  "A  wet  spot"  in  a  mowing  field  ought 
no  longer  to  exist,  if  we  wish  our  machinery  to  work  to  advan^ 
tage. 

Allow  me  to  remark  in  conclusion  that  underdraining  land  is 
a  science  of  itself,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  full 
and  thorough  survey,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  we  are  about.  I 
have  lately  been  reading  Judge  French's  book  on  this  subject, 
which  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
treatises  upon  the  subject  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  hope  that  no 
farmer  will  undertake  any  expensive  operation  of  drainage 
without  first  giving  it  a  perusaL 

Lynn,  August,  1859. 


R.  S.  FAY'S  LETTER  ON  MARKET  DAYS. 

[The  following  leJter  to  the  Secretary  was  read  before  the  Trustees  at  their  meeC- 
infi  in  November  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions,  with  the  reports  re- 
specting three  of  the  markets  held  the  current  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Soci-' 

ety-J 

Lynn,  November  2d,  1859. 

My  I)ear  Sir  : — As  it  is  Very  uncertain  if  I  shall  be  able  to 
attend  the  Trustees  meeting  in  November,  I  wish  through  you 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  to  the  subject  of  markets, 
in  the  success  of  which  I  feel  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  im- 
portance of  which  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  county  ia 
beginning  to  be  more  and  more  felt  and  understood.  I  seek  no 
apology  for  d^ing  so,  because  in  this  matter  having  taken  a 
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leading  part  in  putting  the  "ball  in  motion,"  I  am  bound  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  keep  it  rolling  until  the  object  aimed  at  is 
fully  readi^ed. 

What  has  been  done  this  year  is  but  a  preliminary  step,  ex- 
citing attention  to  the  subject  and  paving  the  way  to  something 
like  a  working  system,  which,  when  once  established,  if  it  is 
worth  pursuing,  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will  need  no  foster- 
ing or  aid  of  any  kind,  the  motive  power  being  the  self  interest 
of  those  who  are  to  sustain  it.  I  propose  to  allude  briefly  to  the 
steps  already  taken,  so  far  as  they  furnish  a  guide  to  future  ac- 
tion, premising  only  that  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  have 
acted  in  the  matter  with  a.  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  stead- 
iness of  purpose  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  first  market  was  held  at  South  Danvers,  and  it  was 
largely  attended  by  those  who  came  for  business  as  well  as  from 
curiosity.  Mr.  Putnam's  report  of  that  market  is  clear  and  pre- 
cise. H«  states  concisely  the  advantages  of  these  markets,  and 
he  also  says  that  from  his  personal  observation — and  I  know  of 
no  on-e  better  capable  of  judging  upon  this  point — he  thinks  that 
there  is  a  strong  desire  in  the  community  to  see  these  markets 
established.  The  next  market,  which  was  held  at  North  An- 
dover,  was  largely  attended,  and  the  place  itself  seemed  most 
admirably  adapted  for  a  truly  agricultural  market  of  consider- 
able importance. 

The  same  interest  which  Mr.  Putnam  speaks  of  in  his  report 
I  found  at  North  Aadover,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  such 
gatherings,  if  they  co^ld  be  confined  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming,  would  of  themselves  repay  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance to  all. 

The  next  market  was  at  Georgetown — a  place  admirably  sit- 
uated for  a  market ;  and  though  the  day  was  wet  and  disagree- 
able, I  noticed  many  who  came  from  long  distances  to  decide  in 
their  own  minds,  from  actual  inspection,  of  the  trials  of  difi'erent 
mowing  machines,  which  to  select  for  use.  This  incidental  ad- 
vantage of  markets  struck  me  with  great  force,  and  gave  me  re- 
newed hope  of  the  permanent  usefulness  of  the  institution.  Let 
it  be  an  established  fact  that  annually,  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  June,  there  would  be  a  market  for  hay-making  implements  of 
all  kinds  and  a  trial  of  them,  and  there  would  be  a  throng  to 
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witness  their  operation  with  a  view  to  purchase  that  would 
surprise  every  one.  Georgetown,  in  my  humble  judgment,  has 
many  advantages  for  this  important  purpose,  and  none  of  the 
drawbacks  attending  trials  of  this  sort  in  the  neighborhood  of 
larger  towns.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  would  attend 
would  comeybr  hcsiness,  which  is  the  cardinal  point  to  be  kept 
in  view. 

The  fair  at  Newburyport  I  did  not  attend,  but  from  the 
accounts  which  have  been  published  I  should  infer  that  it 
was  not  a  business  affair  at  all,  and  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  a  regular  agricultural  market  is  the  object,  to  have  held  it 
in  Rowley  or  West  Newbury,  but  of  that  it  is  for  those  who  re- 
side  in  that  part  of  the  county  to  judge. 

In  Mr.  Putnam's  Report  he  says  of  the  South  Danvers  market 
— "There  was  the  usual  quantity  of  pedlars  and  catch-penny 
scenes  which  are  found  about  aM  our  public  gatherings,"  and  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  "hereafter  the  civil  authorities  will  net 
allow  any  of  those  exhibitions  whicli  tend  to-  make  it  a  holiday 
instead  of  a  market."  This  is  sound  good  sense.  There  is  no> 
more  reason  why  gentlemen  who  r^eet  on  agricnlturftl  business 
should  be  annoyed  by  fandangoes,  dancing  monkeys,  bands  of 
music,  and  all  such  nonsense,  than  the  worshippers  in  a  churchy 
and  to  avoid  such  scenes,  disturbing  if  not  disgusting  to  men 
who  arc  in  earnest  about  their  affairs,  we  ought,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  establish  our  sn.ai'kets  where  they  are  the  least  likely  to 
occur,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  convenient  points  of  access  ta 
both  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  second  market  at  North  Andever  was  similar  in  its  char- 
acter to  the  first,  so  far  as  the  show  of  sellers  was  concerned. 
But  few  sales  however  were  made,  owing  to  the  fact  probably 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  stock  thrown  upon  all  the  markets 
this  season  from  the  apprehended  scarcity  of  hay  the  coming 
winter.  The  second  market  day  at  South  Danvers  would  have 
been  a  very  large  one  from  the  indications  furnisaed  but  for  a 
severe  rain  storm.  Even  this  did  not  deter  many  from  attending,, 
there  being  quite  a  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  sam- 
ples of  roots,  such  as  carrots,  beets,  &c..^  which  were  offered  for 
sale  at  fair  prices  by  the  ton,  and  many  tons  would  have  been 
sold  had  not  the  weather  effectually  prevented  buyers  from  at- 
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tending.  The  markets  at  North  Andovcr,at  Georgetown,  and  the 
last  one  at  South  Danvers  were  very  materially  and  injuriously 
affected  by  the  rain.  At  the  North  Andover  first  market  the 
rain  began  to  fall  at  about  2  o'clock,  and  broke  up  the  market 
almost  entirely.  At  South  Danvers  it  prevented  any  business 
of  consequence  being  done.  At  Georgetown,  where  it  rained 
heavily  all  the  morning  and  again  towards  night,  it  prevented 
the  purchasers  and  sellers  of  stock  from  coming  together,  the 
pens  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  place  of  shelter, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  a  large  crowd  from  witnessing  the  trial 
of  mowing  machines,  and  of  inspecting  them  before  and  after  the 
trials,  because  they  and  the  field  on  which  they  were  tried  were 
near  a  place  of  retreat  from  the  rain.  At  North  Andover  and 
at  South  Danvers  there  is  no  tavern  or  public  house  within  a 
convenient  distance  of  the  market  place,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  moment  the  rain  began  to  fall  every  one  left 
the  ground. 

I  have  thus  gone  over  the  material  points  presented  by  those 
who  have  reported  upon  these  experimental  markets,  and  from 
my  own  observation  of  them  I  learn  from  them  that  a  general 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  their  favor,  and  that  they  have 
been  well  attended.  On  the  other  band,  although  the  places 
have  been  well  selected  in  most  particulars,  experience  has 
shown  that  in  order  to  establish  them  as  a  fixed  and  regular 
system  they  should,  while  being  made  accessible  to  those  who 
have  occasion  to  use  them,  have  also  sufficient  permanent  ac- 
commodation for  stock,  and  for  the  assemblage  in  a  commo- 
dious manner  of  all  other  articles  for  sale,  and  that  they  should 
likewise  have  a  shelter  for  those  who  attend  them  from  the  heat 
and  cold,  the  rain  and  the  dust — or  in  other  words,  they  must 
be  near  some  large  public  house,  to  which  all  can  freely  resort 
not  only  for  these  purposes  but  for  food,and  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  requires  anything  more  than  common  buying 
and  selling  of  stock  and  produce.  Now  this  is  the  great  want, 
at  South  Danvers  and  at  North  Andover,  and  unless  this  want 
is  supplied  a  market  cannot  succeed  in  either  of  these  places.  I 
have  been  informed  that  this  want  will  probably  be  supplied  be- 
fore another  year  at  North  Andover  ;  and  as  it  is  out  of  my  heat, 
I  do  not  intend  to  propose  anything  with  respect  to  that  market. 
14 
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The  Georgetown  market  is  capable  of  being  all  right  in  every 
respect  by  simply  providing  accommodation  for  stock  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  public  house  already  there.  I  have 
only  therefore  to  speak  of  South  Danvers,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  after  much  inquiry  no  spot  has  been  found  wherein  to  fix  a 
market  containing  the  necessary  space  and  accommodation  with- 
out a  very  large  expenditure  of  money,  which  no  one  is  willing 
to  make.  South  Danvers  has  also  proved  objectionable  in  some 
degree  from  there  being  so  large  a  population,  which  is  easily 
attracted  to  a  market  from  curiosity,  but  which  does  not  con- 
tribute anything  to  its  success. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  very  naturally  excited  the 
inquiry — cannot  a  more  suitable  point  be  found  which  will  ac- 
commodate equally  well  this  flourishing  agricultural  region  ? 
Danvers,  where  the  Fair  has  been  held  for  the  last  two  years, 
seems  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  South  Danvers  without 
the  disadvantages,  and  if  a  market  could  be  established  under  a 
vote  of  recommendation  of  the  Society  at  that  point,  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  next,  and  continue  as  a  monthly 
market  ever  after,  it  is  believed  that  Essex  County  would  have 
one  market  at  least  which  would  fulfil  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  every  one.  It  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  larger 
towns  to  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  a  crowd  of  idlers,  and  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  town  to  make  the  market  as  or- 
derly and  quiet  as  those  at  Brighton  and  Cambridge.  It  would 
cost  nothing  to  establish  it,  and  I  will  engage  that  every  accom- 
modation will  be  furnished  for  man  and  beast,  and  every  notice 
given  of  the  markets  from  time  to  time  free  of  all  expense  to  the 
Society.  I  earnestly  hope  therefore  that  the  Society  will  look 
favorably  upon  this  measure,  because  I  feel  it  of  great  impor- 
tance that  having  begun  the  good  work  the  Society  should  con- 
tinue to  watch  over  it.  By  adopting  this  measure  one  perma- 
nent market  at  least  will  have  grown  out  of  the  year's  labors, 
and  it  will  be  an  example  for  other  parts  of  the  county  to  follow 
what  has  been  done  by  a  similar  movement. 

I  have  trespassed  at  much  length  in  thus  presenting  ray  views, 
and  the  haste  with  which  I  am  obliged  to  write,  owing  to  my 
many  engagements  before  my  departure,  has  made  my  remarks 
rather  more  desultory  and  less  connected  than  1  could  wish,  but 
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I  am  so  auxi'ous  to  liave  the  measure  adopted  at  your  next 
meeting,  in  order  to  commence  this  winter  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion, that  I  must  let  this  go  as  it  is,  asking  you  to  present  the 
views  herein  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may  think  most 
suitable  and  proper. 

"With  much  respect  and  regard.truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

RICHARD  S.  FAY. 


MARKET  DAY  AT  SOUTH  DANVERS. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  management  of  the 
Market  at  South  Danvers,  being  the  first  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  offer  the  following  report  ; — 

They  selected  as  the  most  suitable  location  that  part  of  Wash- 
ington street  near  the  head  of  Foster  street.  They  had  forty  of 
the  Society's  pens  put  up  by  the  side  of  the  street.  They  also 
had  hand-bills  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  County, 
giving  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale. 

The  day  was  pleasant  ;  and  at  an  early  hour  we  had  the  vis- 
ible evidence  that  the  community  were  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

There  were  offered  for  sale  85  cows,  37  steers  and  heifers,  9 
bulls,  36  horses,  5  pairs  of  working  oxen,  13  fat  oxen,  112  pigs, 
96  sheep  and  lambs.  These  belonged  to  70  different  individuals, 
and  were  from  13  different  towns  in  the  county.  Trees,  from 
the  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Lakes  and  Pettingill  of  Topsfield, 
were  for  sale.  Strawberry  and  other  vines  were  sold  by  Mr. 
Page  of  Danvers. 

Farm  implements  were  exhibited  by  several  individuals, 
among  which  we  noticed  particularly  a  one  horse  mower,  of  the 
improved  Ketchura  patent.  This  appeared  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  small  farmers  in  Essex  County  than  any  mower 
we  have  seen.  Of  its  practical  operation  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  In  this  connection  we  would  remark  that  as  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  farmers  who  intend  to  purchase  this  season 
will  have  to  decide  upon  which  machine  to  buy,  we  would  sug- 
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gest  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Society  to  fix  upon  some  time 
and  place,  and  in  connection  with  the  market  have  a  trial  of  the 
dififerent  mowers,  if  the  manufacturers  are  disposed  to  thus  ex- 
hibit them  to  the  public-  We  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it 
as  early  as  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  June. 

"We  noticed  a  cultivator  shown  by  J.  A.  Learoyd  of  Danvers, 
a  new  patent  ;  also,  the  usual  quantity  of  pedlars  and  catchpenny 
scenes,  which  are  found  about  all  our  public  gatherings  ;  and 
we  were  pleased  to  notice  the  good  order  which  prevailed,  and 
the  absence  of  intoxicating  drinks  ;  but  the  sound  of  the  drum 
did  not  chord  well  with  the  lowing  of  the  herd  and  the  bleat* 
ing  of  the  flocks  ;  and  we  hope  hereafter  the  civil  authorities 
will  not  allow  any  of  those  exhibitions  which  tend  to  make  it  a 
holiday  instead  of  a  market. 

Of  the  results  of  the  first  market  the  Committee  feel  that  it; 
was  all  that  could  be  expected.  The  large  number  that  attended 
it  is  a  plain  indication  to  our  minds  that  the  community  wish 
for  such  markets.  We  know  that  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to 
see  something  new,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  a  real 
Yankee  farmer  ;  yet  it  is  the  hope  of  gain  that  calls  him  from 
his  home.  So  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  we  think  that 
there  is  a  strong  desire  in  the  community  that  these  markets 
should  be  established.  We  have  been  asked  by  those  who  have 
doubted  the  expediency  of  them,  if  the  sales  were  such  as  will 
induce  farmers  to  drive  their  stock  there.  In  answer  to  such  in- 
quiries, we  would  say  that  if  the  sales  were  low  the  natural  re* 
suit  will  be  to  induce  more  buyers  to  attend,  and  if  articles  are 
not  sold,  it  is  a  cheap  method  of  advertising.  The  market 
will  be  to  the  farmer  what  the  advertising  journal  is  to  the  mer- 
chant— if  it  does  not  sell  his  ware  it  informs  the  public  where 
they  may  be  obtained. 

What  the  small  farmers  of  Essex  County  need  is  not  so  much 
an  increased  price  for  agricultural  products  as  some  system  by 
which  they  can  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce  without  con* 
suming  so  much  of  their  time. 

We  would  state  this  fact  in  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  a 
ready  market.  The  manufacturers  of  pickles  in  Boston  are  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  their  cucumbers  in  the  spring,  to 
take  at  a  fixed  price  all  that  can  be  grown  upon  a  given  number 
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of  acres.    They  thus  get  them  at  less  price  and  the  producer  is 
better  rewarded,  because  he  loses  no  time  in  marketing  them. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  how  often  we  intend  to  hold 
these  markets.  Our  reply  is  that  it  is  an  experiment,  and  that 
they  can  be  fixed  only  as  the  wants  of  the  community  demand 
them. 

In  closing  we  would  suggest  that  it  might  be   well  for  the 
Trustees  to  appoint  some  one  whose  duty  would  be  to  have  the 
general  charge  of  the  markets  and  make  the  reports  of  them. 
For  the  Committees  WM.  R.  PUTNAM. 

Danvers,  May  16th,  1859. 


MARKET  DAY  AT  NORTH  ANDOVER. 

The  second  of  our  Market  days  came  off  at  North  Andover, 
near  Sutton's  Mills,  on  Tuesday,  May  20th,  1859,  and  was  well 
attended,  notwithstanding  the  chilliness  of  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  followed  at  noon  by  rain,  that  came  on  just  after  the  auc- 
tion sales  commenced,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  business.  There 
was  a  smaller  number  of  animals  presented  than  at  South  Dan- 
vers. The  independent  sale  on  the  day  previous  at  Methuen 
may  hav«  tended  in  part  to  this.  There  w^re  more  fat  cattle, 
however,  comprising  14  yoke.  A  5  year  old  steer  from  John 
Barker  of  Andover,  weighing  2400  lbs.,  and  the  yearling  colt  of 
C.  A.  Butterfield,  weighing  660  lbs.,  were  two  of  the  most  at> 
tractive  features  at  the  grounds.  There  were  entries  of  jstock 
from  the  following  places  : — Andover,  24  ;  Lawrence,  4  ;  Wil- 
mington, 2  ;  Boxford,  3  •;  Middleton,  2  ;  Billerica,  Newburyport 
Great  Falls,  West  Newbury,  East  Bradford,  Bradford,  Danvers, 
Lowell,  Salem,  and  Danville,  N.  H.,  one  each,  consisting  of  130 
cattle,  including  oxen,  cows,  and  heifers,  102  swine,  22  horses, 
15  sheep,  and  ll  coops  of  fowls. 

The  sales  previous  to  the  auction  were  13  cows  and  heifers, 
from  $35  to  $45  each.  One  yoke  of  tut  cattle  from  Danville,  N. 
H.,  for  $9.00  per  100.  One  sheep  and  2  Iambs  $12.00  Lo  t  of 
shoats  for  $4  50  each.     Sucking  pigs  from  $2  50  to  $5  00. 

The  sales  at  auction  in  the  forenoon  were  principally  wagons 
and  other  vehicles,  10  of  which  averaged  from  $10  50  to  $63, 
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Previous  to  the  rain  the  following  animals  were  disposed  of  i 
One  yoke  4  year  old  steers  for  $100  00  :  one  do  working  oxen 
for  $100  00  ;  one  yearling  bull  $9  ;  one  cow  $20  00  ;  cow  and 
calf  $32  00  ;  one  pr.  working  oxen  $52  00 ;  5  horses  ranging 
from  $20  to  $70.  There  may  have  been  exchanges  efifected  which 
could  not  be  ascertained  for  entry.  The  farm  implements  on  the 
ground  attracted  much  attention.  Whitney's  patent  ploughman 
fastened  to  a  Michigan  plough,  Wetherell's  horse  hoe,  Ketch- 
um's  one  horse  mower,  from  the  manufactory  of  Nourse,  Mason 
&  Co.  was  attractive,  and  two  or  three  were  engaged.  The  one 
exhibited  we  left  with  Mr.  Baily  of  the  Committee.  Manny  & 
Allen  Mowers ;  Russell's  Mowing  machine  ;  new  revolv- 
ing Cultivator;  Whitney's  self-sharpening  Hay  Cutter  ;  chain 
pump  tubing  ;  Sawyer's  Improved  Cultivator,  and  Johnson's 
patent  Hog  Trough  were  prominent.  The  hog  trough  was 
neat  and  simple,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  useful  article. 

For  the  Committee,  JOHN  M.  IVES. 

North  Andover,  May  20th,  1859. 


MARKET  DAY  AT  GEORGETOWN, 

The  Committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Market  day  held  at 
Georgetown  June  21st,  present  the  following  report. 

Owing  to  the  foul  weather  the  market  was  not  so  successful 
generally  as  it  would  have  been  had  circumstances  been  more 
favorable  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  laid  down  by  the 
Committee. 

The  show  of  cattle  and  horses  was  small,  many  of  those 
present  not  arriving  until  after  the  trial  of  the  mowing  ma- 
chines had  begun.  But  little  interest  could  be  got  up  in  their 
favor,  it  all  turning  to  the  field  of  the  horse  mowing. 

This  portion  of  the  market  must  be  considered  as  rather  un- 
successful. The  number  of  entries  made  was  forty-one  : — 
consisting  of  horses,  colts,  oxen,  cows,  bulls,  sheep  and  swine. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  amount  of  stock  sent  from  the  va- 
rious towns  : — From  North  Andover  three  entries  ,  Andover 
two  ;  Newbury  one  ;  Lowell  one  ;  Bradford  one  ;  By  field  two; 
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Groveland  two  ;  West  Newbury  one  ;  Haverhill  two ;  Boxford 
two  ;  Ipswich  one  ;  Georgetown  seventeen . 

Owing  to  the  contiruied  rain  the  auction  sales  were  not  very- 
extensive.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  stock  was  driven  away 
previously  to  the  sales  commencing.  But  few  buyers  were 
present,  and  their  wants  did  not  appear  very  urgent ;  conse- 
quently but  little  property  changed  hands.  One  Jersey  Bull 
was  sold  for  twenty-six  dollars,  and  a  native  Bull  for  seventeen 
dollars  and  a  half.  Considerable  other  stock  was  "knocked  off" 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  the  property  not  changing  propri- 
etors, tlve  concksion  i-s  the  prices  were  not  satisfactory. 

Charles  Boynton's  stallion  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  gray  stal- 
lion owned  by  Mr.  Sawyer  of  Boxford,  were  on  the  cattle 
grounds,  and  received  their  share  of  attention  ;  also,  a  pair  of 
two  year  old,  half  Devon  steers,  owned  by  Hiram  N.  Noyes  of 
Georgetown,  which  by  their  docility  and  beauty  gained  the  first 
premium  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  day  was  the  trial  of  mowing  ma- 
chines. Their  various  excellencies  were  examined  into  by  a 
competent  committee,  and  reported  upon  by  them.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  after  the  grass  was  raked  off  showed  that 
better  mowing  had  been  done  than  in  years  previous,  when  the 
work  had  been  done  by  hand  mowers. 

Although  this  Market  day  in  some  respects  must  be  set  down 
as  a  failure,  still  under  more  favorable  circumstances  the  result 
would  have  been  different. 

"Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,"  and  it  will  take  time 
to  establish  these  days  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The  immense 
benefit  resulting  to  farmers  by  dealing  directly  with  the  con- 
sumer, and  consequently  the  same  result  to  the  consumer  by  pur- 
chasing of  the  producer  are  too  obvious  to  require  argument  in 
their  support ;  aud  although  at  first  there  may  appear  xi  want 
of  faith  in  the  movement — producers  not  bringLng  their  wares 
and  animals  to  market,  and  purchasers  being  backward  in  buy- 
ing— still  we  trust  the  beginning  heretofore  made  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  vigor  aud  confidence,  until  the  Essex  County- 
Market  days  shall  become  a  fixed  institution. 

For  the  Committee,  SOLOMON  NELSON- 

Georgetown,  Jidy  1st,  1859. 
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THE  TREADWELL  FARM. 

The  Committee  on  the  Trea^well  Farm  would  report  : — 
That  they  have  visited  the  farm  during  the  past  year  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  such  improvements  and  ex- 
periments as  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the 
donor,  and  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  society  and 
the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  condition  of  the  farm  is  such  as  to  interfere  materially 
with  any  good  system  of  experimental  husbandry.  The  build- 
ings are  still  very  insufficient,  the  barn  and  shed  attached  be- 
ing hardly  suitable  for  containing  the  crops  and  protecting  the 
cattle  of  the  ftirm.  The  manufacture  of  sufficient  manure  fo>r 
the  wants  of  the  place,  with  the  present  conveniences,  is  almost 
impossible.  The  land  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  pastures  and 
a  small  field  adjoining  the  house,  in  the  lowest  possible  condi- 
tion ;  and  will  require  a  long  application  of  good  farming,  be- 
fore it  will  really  warrant  any  system  ©f"  experiments  on  crops, 
with  the  prospect  of  such  a  return  as  every  careful  and  intelli- 
gent farmer  has  a  right  to  expect.  Your  committee  would 
therefore  recommend  that  for  the  present,  the  energies  of  th© 
society  be  turned  towards  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
improvement  &f  the  land,  preparatory  to  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  raising  of  crops. 

Tl>e  Committee  have  obtained  a  set  of  meterological  instru- 
ments and  tables  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  hav^ 
been  carefully  kept  by  Mr.  Brown  thoocc-upant  of  the  farm. 

A  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  farm  has  also  been 
adopted,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  to  be  useful  to  all  who 
would  employ  a  convenient  mode  of  farm  accounts. 

Series  of  experiments  have  been  instituted  in  the  application 
of  manures  to  vario-us  crops — corn  aad  the  varieties  e.f  rocts. 

Th«  amount  expended  by  the  Committee  in  experiments  ex;- 
ceeds  by  about  $25  the  annual  rent  of  the  farm,  as  agreed  upon 
with  Mr.  Brown.  And  they  would  recommend  that  the  crops 
obtained  from  tLe  experiments,  be  allowed  Mr.  Brown  as  a  re- 
muneration for  this  outlay. 

The  Committee  would  state^  moreover  that  the  condition  oi 
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the  farm  is  such  as  to  render  an  accurate  account  of  the  exper^ 
HoeRts  difficult  to  be  given  for  the  past  year.  The  work  that 
has  been  performed  is  chief?'}'  an  introduction  to  a  complete  sys' 
tern,  which  it  is  bslvevcd  will  be  interesting  and'  faluable.  A 
fou-ndation  for  this  has  been  laid  without  expense  to  the  society, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  much  may  be  done  in 
the  future,  without  any  use  of  the  society's  funds. 
■  The  erection  of  a  new  barn  is  all  important.  Liberal  gentle' 
men  in  the  County  have  already  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 
And  the  Commi?tee;-  according  to  a  vote  of  the  society,  have  de- 
termined to  use  such  timber  as  may  be  found  on  the  farm,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  necessary  building. 

The  Committee  would,  in  conclusion,|bear  testimony  to  the' 
fidelity  and  industry  with  which  Mr.  Brown  has  attended  tO' 
their  recommeTidations,  and  to  the  economical  care  with  which 
he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  farm. 

DANIEL  ADAMS,       1 
R.  S.  FAY,  I 

A.  W.  DCmG^E^^'       ^  ^««  '^«^  Committee, 
GEO.  B.  LORING, 
WILLIAM  StJTTON,, 

Salem,  Nov.  1^,  18^59. 


ESSAYS. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Essays  and  Farm  Accounts,  report  that 
five  essays  have  been  presented  for  premium — viz  : — 

On  the  Potato  Disease  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  its  cause. 

On  Muscle  Bed. 

On  Underdraining. 

On  the  Onion  Crop  and  the  enemies  which  threaten  its  de- 
struction. 

On  Horse  and  Ox  Shoeing. 

Your  Committee  regard  all  these  essays  as  furDishing  useful 
15 
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suggestions  on  the  subjects  which  they  treat,  but  In  view  of  thie 
great  importance  and  Talue  of  the  potato  crop,  and  esteeming 
the  suggestions  in  this  essay  of  great  practical  value,  they  rec- 
ommend that  the  premium  of  ten  dollars  be  paid  to  the  author, 
and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  essay  on  Horse  and  Ox  Shoeing  contains  valuable  hints 
on  a  subject  too  imperfectly  understood  and  practiced.  In  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  useful  in  awakening  attention  to  an  im- 
proved mode  of  shoeing  these  useful  animals,  your  committee 
recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  six  dollars  be  paid  to  the  author 
of  this  essay,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions. 

No  statement  of  actual  farm  accounts  has  been  presented  to 
your  Committee.  By  order  of  the  Committee. 

JAMES  H.  DUNCAN. 

Salem,  November  15th,  1859. 


PLAN  OF  A  SERIES  OP  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  INVES- 
TIGATING  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

BY  WILSON   FLAGG. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  the  first  general  appearance  of 
the  potato  disease.  During  this  time  the  whole  civilised  world 
has  been  investigating  its  causes,  its  nature  and  its  remedy.— 
This  disease  is  marked  on  its  first  approach  by  a  slight  discol- 
oration Of  the  surface  of  the  tuber,  gradually  penetrating  its 
substance,  and  causing  a  hardness  of  the  pulp,  most  apparent 
after  the  potato  is  cooked.  This  hardness  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  tuber  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  hil)  among  the  new  potatoes.  No 
amount  of  boiling  will  soften  either  the  one  or  the  other  j 
though  they  will  yield  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  212® 
in  an  oven,  and  become  softened.  Throughout  the  diseased 
substance  there  is  a  brownish  or  rusty  hue,  sometimes  in  irregu* 
lar  streaks,  and  sometimes  uniformly  blended  with  th^  mass.— 
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The  final  sta^e  of  the  disease  is  a  softening  of  the  part,  which 
seems  to  bo  identical  with  its  corruption,  when  it  is  almost 
black.  Such  are  the  superficial  appearances  of  the  disease  ; 
its  nature  has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  Several  theories  have 
been  put  forth  to  explain  it  ;  but  they  are  all  unsatisfactory  to 
the  reason  and  common  sense  of  impartial  inquirers. 

Among  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  four  have  attracted  public  at- 
tention and  have  been  warmly  advocated  by  their  respective 
authors.  The  fungus  theory,  which  I  will  name  first,  supposes 
that  the  rot  is  caused  by  inoculation  with  the  spori  of  a  certain 
species  of  fungus,  which,  like  a  true  parasite,  penetrates  the 
substance  of  the  tuber,  and  thrives  upon  its  nutritious  proper- 
ties. This  fungus  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  the  red  rust 
that  attacks  the  leaf  and  stem  of  Indian  corn  and  other  cereal 
plants.  It  is  now  believed  to  ba  the  oonsequenoe,  not  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  being  always  developed  subsequently  to 
the  gangrene  of  the  tuber. 

The  theory  put  forth  by  Mr.  Smee,  an  English  experimenter, 
maintains  tliat  the  disease  is  produced  by  an  insect.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  been  advocated  by  several  writers,  who  have  stated 
many  imjiortant  facts  to  corroborate  their  views.  Mr.  Smee 
found,  however,  that  when  he  placed  the  insect  that  infested 
the  unsound  tuber  upon  one  that  was  sound,  they  would  not  re- 
main upon  it,  but  left  it.  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they 
will  not  feed  upon  the  potato  unless  it  be  in  a  corrupted  state. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  different  advocates  of 
this  theory  have  attributed  it  to  several  different  species  of  in- 
sect. This  fact  lessens  the  probobility  that  their  suppositions 
are  correct.  Indeed,  the  same  reasoning  that  has  been  used  to 
controvert  the  fungus  theory,  renders  it  probable  that  the  in' 
sects  do  not  produce  the  disease,  but  they  are  attra'ited,  if  not 
generated,  by  the  corrupt  matter  which  is  consequent  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bradford's  hypothesis,  which,  if  correct,  explains  the 
cause,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  disease,  supposes  it  to  be 
the  consequence  of  the  "running  out  "of  the  plant  from  the 
effects  of  old  age.  The  tubers  he  considers  not  as  the  literal 
offspring  of  their  predecessors,  but  as  continuations  of  the  in- 
dividual from  which  they  were  originally  derived  :  as  grafts 
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are  but  continuations  of  the  parent  stock,  and  not  its  literal 
offspring.  Hence,  as  scions  are  supposed  to  suffer  the  effects  of 
old  age  at  the  time  when  the  original  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken  would  suffer  these  effects,  the  tubers  of  the  potato 
are  supposed  to  be  liable  to  a  similar  decay  after  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

There  is  some  fallacy  in  this  idea.  Nature's  laws  respecting 
-animal  and  vegetable  propagation  are  far  from  being  identical; 
and  they  differ  in  this  important  respect — that  while  animals 
.can  be  propagated  only  by  the  union  of  the  sexes,  plants  may 
be  propagated  both  in  this  way  and  in  another  way  \v'hic4i  is 
independent  of  sex.  The  assumption,  thata^raft  or  a  scion  is 
a  continuation  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  taken,  is  true  only 
in  a  qualified  sense  :  it  is  really  but  a  continuation  of  the  mul- 
titude of  plants  sustained  by  the  tree  in  one  vast  community, 
each  individual  of  which  dies  annually.  A  tree  is  a  family  of 
individual  and  annual  plants,  deriving  their  nourishment  from 
one  common  source,  and  supported  in  their  position  by  the 
branches,  which  serve  also  as  conveyances  of  nutriment  to  the 
millions  of  plants  assembled  upon  them.  Each  of  these  plants 
dies  annually  when  the  leaf  perishes,  by  which  it  held  commu- 
nication with  the  atmosphere.  Just  at  the  point  where  each 
leaf  was  separated  from  the  branch,  is  a  bud  ;  and  this  .bad  to- 
gethei"  with  the  reecnt  branch  upon  which  it  grows,  and  the 
other  buds  that  grow  upon  it,  is  the  offspring  of  its  predecessor 
which  has  now  perished.  As  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
maintained  without  the  union  of  sexes,  so  it  differs  from  the 
sexual  mode  in  always  continuing  the  sex  of  the  plant,  if  it 
dioecious.  Herbaceous  plants  which  are  considered  perennial, 
have  the  same  power  of  multiplying  themselves  in  other  ways 
besides  the  sexual  manner,  —  some  by  tubers,  some  by  bulJas^, 
some  by  buds  or  subterranean  stems,  and  others  by  buds  that 
separate  themselves  from  the  plant,   as  in  the  Tiger  lily. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Tiger  lily  might  not 
be  propagated,  through  all  time,  by  these  buds,  as  well  as  by 
its  proper  seeds.  We  are  not  authorized  by  any  experiments, 
to  say  that  plants  may  not  continue  their  species  by  means  of 
buds,  tubers  and  bulbs,  in  perpetuity.  lam  inclined  to  be- 
lieve., however,  that  the  sexual  method  is  ihe  only  one  designed 
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hy  nature  to  insure  "imm&rtalrtiy  ^to  the  species.  Tlie  propaga- 
tion by  buds  and  scions,  taking  place  without  the  union  of  sex- 
es, must  be  considered  as  the  closest  kittd  of  in. and-in  breeding, 
and  must  be  attended,  at  least  under  tlie  artificial  circumstan- 
ces of  culture,  with  i-ome  of  those  disastrous  consequences, 
which  are  known  to  proceed  from  sexual  in  and-in  breeding. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  deny  that,  if  Mr.  Bradford's 
theory  be  incorrect,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  his  conjectures. 
In  accordance  with  his  hypothesis,  that  the  potato  disease  is  but 
a  natural  decay,  produced  by  the  old  age  of  the  present  varie- 
ties, as  continued  through  many  generations  uninterruptedly  by 
the  tuber,  the  remedy,  he  contends,  must  consist  in  raising  a 
new  stock  from  the  seed  and  rejecting  all  the  old  varieties. — 
Yet  as  the  seedlings  of  potatoes  which  have  been  long  under 
cultivation,  may  partake  of  the  infirmiti'es  of  the  parent,  he 
recommends  resorting  to  the  original  wild  potato,  and  re-stock- 
ing the  country  by  seeds  procured  from  this  source. 

Similar  to  the  foregoing  theory  is  one  advanced  by  Mr.  Pritz, 
a  German  experimenter,  who  believes  the  disease  to  be  the  con- 
sequenceof  a  high  system  of  cultivation,  or  as  I  would  express 
the  idea,  of  luxurious  habits  continued  through  many  genera- 
tions. In  this  way  the  plant  has  acquired  a  predisposition  to 
disease,  which  is  increased  by  high  culture,  and  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  culture  of  an  opposite  character.  To  prove  his  posi- 
tion, he  states  that  the  disease  shows  itself  in  a  more  aggravated 
form,  in  proportion  as  the  crop  is  Jiighly 'composted,  accom- 
panied with  a  mai-st  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  other  conditions 
favorable  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant.  These  circum- 
stances he  supposes  to  be  productive  of  a  superfluity  of  water  in 
the  sap-vessels  of  the  plant,  thereby  giving  origin  to  the  disease. 
Hence  the  disease  commonly  shows  itself  in  the  stalk  before  it 
affects  the  tuber  ;  and  the  fungal  growth  which  ensues,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  corruption  of  tlie  tuber. 

The  same  injurious  effects,  I  would  add,  are  well  known  to 
follow  long  continued  high  manuring,  both  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  ;  and  there 
is  probably  a  limit  in  all  natural  productions,  both  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdom,  beyond  which  "improvement"  sud- 
denly &tops,  and  degeneracy  ensues..     Hence  the  "running  out" 
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of  established  varieties  of  artificial  fruits,  and  of  improved 
breeds  of  domestic  animials,  which  must  occasionally  be  CTOSsed 
with  a  less  improved  stock,  to  restore  their  vigor  of  constitu- 
tion. As  a  remedy  for  the  potato  disease,  Mr.  Pritz  recom- 
mends that  the  tubers  be  planted  in  a  soil  which  is  well  drained, 
and  in  which  th«^  fertilizing  materials  have  been  thoroughly 
mixed  wrth  the  soil  daring  a  pre-vioi*s  season  ;■  and  he  prefers  a 
yirgin  soil  to  one  made  equally  rich  by  artificial  methods. 

Beside  the  theories  above  stated,  various  remedies  and  nos 
trums  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  afford  rational  sub- 
jects of  experiment.  One  of  these  recommendations  is  early 
planting,  which  has  been  considered  favorable  to  the  production 
of  a  healthy  crop.  Others  recommend  ashes,  lime,  and  various 
alkaline  substances,  as  remedies,  having  observed  some  good  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  use  of  them.  These- and  several  other  ap- 
pliances aad  methods  of  cultivation,^  though  they  do  not  insure 
a  sound  and  healthy  c-^op.,  may  bo  found  to  diminish  its  liabiLifcy 
to  be  diseased. 

We  cannot  reasonably  fe«l  saugaiae  of  discovering  a  specific 
for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  the- disease,  nor  of  ascertaining  the 
remote  cause  of  it.  We  may  be  able  to  guess  at  some  of  the 
proximate  causes — such  as  high  manuring  and  general  luxurious 
ti-eatment  ;  (for  after  the  predisposition  to  disease  is  created  in 
aoy  subject,  a  thousand  different  agents  may  act  as  proximate 
or  exciting  causes  of  its  development) — while  its  remote  cause 
still  remains  hidden.  The  potato  disease  probably  resembles 
certain  diseases  of  the  animal  system,  whose  origin  is  involved 
in  mystery,  whose  nature  is  but  partially  understood,  and  whose 
remedies  serve  rather  to  assuage  than  to  cure  them.  Such  dis- 
eases may  come  upon  an  individual,  in  spite  of  the  most  rational 
employment  of  those  measures  of  prevention  which  usually  ron- 
der  one  secure  from  its  attacks.  Still  experience  has  proved 
that  the  precautionary  measures  recommended  by  physicians  are 
general  safeguards;  and  that  the  disease,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  attack  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  attend  to  these 
sanitary  roles  than  of  those  who  neglect  them. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  potato  dis- 
ease. This  plant,  without  doubt,  will  always  be  liable  to  its  at- 
tacks ;  but  careful  inductive  experiment,  carried  through  a  con- 
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fjidcfable  series  of  years,  may  bring  to  light  certain  facts,  upon 
which  a  system  of  sanitary  rules  may  be  established  ;  and  by  at- 
tending to  these  rules  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  we  may 
thereby  obtain,  on  the  average,  more  abundant  and  more  healthy 
crops  than  we  could  if  these  rules  were  neglected.  We  may 
learn  the  dififcrent  effects  of  a  wet  aud  a  dry  soil,  of  a  new  and 
an  old  soil,  of  a  rich  and  a  mean  soil  :  of  a  warm  and  a  cold  sit* 
uation,  of  the  north  and  the  south  side  of  a  declivity  ;  and  of 
many  other  conditions,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  since 
they  could  be  multiplied  to  infinity. 

Many  facts  of  important  signification  have  already  been  as* 
certained  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  cultivators,  showing 
that  certain  modes  of  tillage  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  infection 
and  reduce  its  chances  of  recurrence.  Each  of  these  facts  con- 
stitute one  ste|^  in  our  progress  towards  the  great  point  to  be 
attained.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  this  agricultural  problem 
will  be  found  to  resemble  those  mathematical  problems  by  every 
process  of  which  we  approximate  nearer  to  the  desired  result, 
but  can  never  fully  read  it.  Though  we  may  never  ascertain  the 
true  character  of  the  potato  disease,  nor  learn  the  means  by 
which  we  may  invariably  defend  the  plant  from  iis  attacks,  we 
may  nevertheless,  by  carefully  recording  the  deta'ils  of  a  series 
of  philosophical  experiments,  and  by  generalizing  all  the  facts 
thus  developed,  approach  so  near  to  the  end  desired  as  to  pro* 
duce  a  potato  crop  with  no  more  chances  of  failnre  than  of 
losing  an  Indian  corn  €rop  by  summer  ravins  and  September 
frosts.  By  tbeeareful  observation  of  such  facts,  obtained  from 
experiments  extended  through  a  series  of  years,  we  might  -gather 
a  sum  of  information,  the  value  of  which  woeld  more  than  bal* 
ance  the  expense  of  conducting  them. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  remedies  or  preventives  of  the  <iis* 
ease  which  it  is  desirable  to  seek  -^  the  nature  of  it  is  of  less 
importance,  except  as  a  knowledge  of  it  might  point  out  the 
means  of  extirpating  it.  The  wide  prevalence  af  the  disease, 
which  occurs  simultaneously  in  different  .parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  different  conntries  widely  separated,  proves  that  its 
cause  is  universal  in  its  character.  It  does  not  commence  in  a 
particular  district,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  surrounding 
country.    Its  sudden  aud  simultaneous  occurrence,  as  distia* 
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guished  from  anything  of  a  progressive  character,  proves  it  to 
be  no  travelling  epidemic.  All  this  favors  ^the  idea  that  it  is  a 
constitutional  disease  of  ,the  species, — whether  it  be  the  conse- 
quence of  ''  running  out,"  or  of  any  more  hidden  and  mysteri- 
ous cause. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  "  On  the  Diseases  of  Vegetation,'"'  it  appears  that 
out  of  a  large  number  of  communications  relating  to  the  pota- 
to disease,  from  individuals  claiming  the  premium  to  be  award-- 
ed  to'  the  person  who  should  discover  its  remedy,  twelve  of  the 
experiments  recommended,  which  were  alone  considered  worthy 
of  being  tested,  were  carefully  tried  on  the  State  farm,  bu# 
"all  failed  to' give  any  such  results  as  would  entitle  them  in 
any  way  to  the  confid'ence'  of  the  community,  or  as  answering 
the  reCfuisitions  of  the  law."  The  Report  of  this  Committee 
is  an  eseellant  specimen  of  philisophieal  reasoning,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  by  those  numerous  individuals  who  can' 
not  distinguish  between'  a  principle  and  an'  hypothesis,  or  be- 
tween a  conclusion  based  upon  assumed  premises  and  one  based 
upoE  facts.  No  man  can  be  a  good  experimenter  who  has  notr 
a  logical  mind,  though  he  may  be  the  best  practitioner  of  his 
art  in  the  world.  The  best  practice  may  be  emp3'rica>l,  but  ex- 
periment is  worthless  if  it  be  not  philosophical.  It  is  the  want 
of  this  logical  faculty  that  leads  so' many  persons  to- believe 
they  have  discovered  the  cause  of  &•  thing,  when  they  have  on- 
ly discovered  one  of  its  accompaniments. 

The  difficulties  which  most  men  encounter  when  they  are'  ex-- 
perimenting  on  any  subject,  are  what  Lord  Bacon  terms  "  the 
idols  of  the  raizidl"  An  individual  discovers  a  peculiar  symp- 
tom, for  example,  upon  the  vine  or  the  tuber  of  the  potato  plant', 
while  it  is  aiTected  with  disease  ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
jecture, and  upon  this  conjecture  he  builds  a  theory.  He  then 
commences  a  sort  cf  special  pleading  for  his  own  hypothesis, 
and  ends  in  convincing  himself  that  he  has  made  a  great  dis- 
covery. His  error  proceeds  from  using  his  conjectures  for  his 
premises,  and  building  his  system  upon  them  before  he  has  es- 
tablished' his^  facts-.  It  is  in  this  way  that  men  are  constantly 
deceiving  themselves  and  the  public. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  investigate  truth  :  it  is  the  way  which 
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has  always  been  used  to  establish  error.  It  leads  one  to  set 
aside  all  evidence  unfavorable  to  his  assumption,  as  a  corrupt 
judge  rules  out  of  court  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  who 
arc  opposed  to  his  own  designs.  Many  very  erroneous  theories 
have  been  built  up  by  this  method  of  establishing  a  position. 
Their  advocates,  however,  often  perform  an  important  service 
to  science,  by  stimulating  others  to  examine  the  opposite  side; 
and  by  their  competitive  reasoning  and  experiment,  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  is  brought  to  light. 

The  Legislative  Committee  have  pursued  their  investigations 
in  a  true  philosophical  spirit,  and  with  a  full  comprehension  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  But  this  investigation  cannot 
be  successfully  pursued  by  the  most  capable  persons,  unless  they 
can  be  furnished  with  a  motive  to  devote  a  great  part  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  it.  The  best  course  would  be  to  author- 
ize the  committee  to  select|  some  competent  individual,  and  of- 
fer him  a  pecuniary  inducement  to  attend  to  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  relation  to  the  subject,  during  a  certain  number  of 
years,  making  it  his  duty  to  superintend  all  the  operations, 
note  the  symptoms,  the  beginning  and  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  make  semi- 
annual reports. 

This  scheme  is  not  proposed  with  any  idea  of  discovering 
a  certain  and  infallible  cure  for  the  disease.  The  experiments, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  must  be  expected  to  lead  only  to 
an  approximation  to  the  desirable  end,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
open  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  many  valuable  facts,  that  bear 
relation  to  the  general  diseases  of  plants,  tending  thereby  to 
promote  one  of  the  least  known  and  most  useful  branches  of 
agricultural  science.  In  accordance  with  the  preceding  views, 
I  present  the  following  synopsis  of  a  plan  upon  which  a  series 
of  experiments  might  be  based  : 

I.  The  first  series  might  be  designed  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disease  be  contagious  or  non-contagious.  If  contagious, 
it  may  be  communicated  by  planting  the  tuber  in  a  soil  in  which 
a  diseased  crop  was  raised  on  the  preceding  year.  It  may  also 
be  communicated  by  the  use  of  compost  in  which  some  of  the 
affected  tubers  have  been  mixed.  In  order  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er this  hypothesis  be  correct,  we  should  institute  the  following 
tests :  16 
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Let  afield,  containing  half  an  acre  of  virgin  soil,  be  prepar- 
ed and  divided  into  two  equal  sections,  taking  care  that  th-e 
goil  of  the  whole  field  be  uniform  and  equally  exposed  to  light 
and  moisture.  Fertilize  one  of  these  sections  with  a  material 
containing  a  large  mixture  of  diseased  potatoes  reduced  to 
compost.  Let  the  second  be  fertilized  with  a  similar  compost, 
except  that  it  shall  contain  no  diseased  potatoes,  nor  any  sub- 
stance that  is  aflfectcd  with  the  virus.  Plant  each  section  with 
sound  potatoes  of  the  same  variety  and  from  the  same  lot,  after 
washing  all  the  seed  in  some  disinfecting  fluid,  to  remove  any 
virus  that  may  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers.  Take  pains 
to  cut  open  every  tuber  before  planting  it,  to  see  that  it  con- 
tain no  visible  marks  of  the  disease,  and  reject  all  that  do  not 
appear  to  be  sound. 

If  the  crop  in  the  first  section,  which  was  manured  with  a 
compost  containing  virus,  be  evidently  more  diseased  than  the 
crop  in  the  other  section,  we  have  some  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  disease  is  contagious.  A  fe\y  repetitions  of  the  same 
experiment,  with  invariably  similar  results,  would  establish  thfi 
point  beyond  doubt.  But  it  would  still  remain  to  be  proved  that 
there  are  not  many  other  ways  by  which  the  disease  might  be 
engendered.  The  communication  by  contagion  might  still  be 
but  one  among  a  great  number  of  exciting  causes,  not  bearing 
any  relation  to  the  original  cause  of  the  disease. 

II.  The  predisposition  to  disease  may  be  hereditary.  Of 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  ;  but  admitting 
it  as  a  fact,  may  we  not  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  communicated 
from  one  crop  to  the  succeeding  one  ?  In  order  to  put  this  sup- 
position to  the  test,  let  a  field  of  uniform  soil  and  situation  be 
divided,  like  the  foregoing,  into  equal  parts  j  then  select  from 
the  same  kind  and  the  same  lot  of  potatoes,  one  portion  entire- 
ly sound  for  one  division,  and  another  portion  of  diseased  tu- 
bers to  be  planted  in  the  other  division.  Let  the  ground  be 
prepared  and  manured  in  the  same  way  for  each,  and  let  the 
two  crops  be  cultivated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The 
sound  potatoes  would  probably  yield  the  largest  crop  ;  but  the 
object  of  the  experiment  should  be  to  asceriain  whether  a  dis- 
eased tuber  necessarily  yields  a  diseased  product. 
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'The  preceding  experiment  may  be  modified  in  the  following 
tnannei"  :■  t.et  th6'  two  sections  of  a  fietd,  pi'epardd  as  befofe, 
be  [ilanted  each  with  sound  potatoes  of  the  saine  variety  ;  but 
let  the  seed  for  on'j  section  be  selected  from  a  crop  which  has 
not  manifested  the  disease,  or  at  least  only  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree ;  and  let  the  seed  for  the  other  section  be  also  sound,  but 
selected  from  a  crop  which  was  very  much  diseased.  Take  no- 
tide  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  one  is  more  affected 
than  the  other  with  the  malady.  It  may  turn  out — though 
such  a  supposition  is  very  improbable — that  it  is  best  to  select 
seed  potatoes  from  among  the  sound  ones  of  a  diseased  crop,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  must  possess  the  property  of  resisting 
disease  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  might  csinmunicate  this 
power  of  resistance  to  their  offspring.  We  know  that  such  a 
principle  exists  in  the  animal  constitution,  t6  a  certain  extent  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  reasoning  :  it  must  be 
settled  by  experiment.  It  is  important,  however,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  crop  produced  by  sound  potatoes  from  a  sound  lot, 
is  more  likely  to  be  exempt  from  the  malady,  than  one  produced 
by  equally  sOund  potatoes  from  a  diseased  lot. 

tit.  A  third  course  of  experiments  should  be  designed  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  certain  modes  iahd  materials  of  fertiliza- 
tion, in  diminishing  or  aggravating  the  malady.  It  is  very  gen- 
erally believed  that  both  high  manuring  and  manuring  with  un- 
ferraented  or  unassimilated  materials,  by  causing  a  morbid  lux- 
uriance of  growth,  produces  an  earlier  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease and  increases  its  ravages.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the 
general  experience  of  cultivators,  and  has  been  proved  in  some 
instances  by  careful  experiment.  The  subject  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  and  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry. 

The  true  method  of  instituting  a  course  of  experiments  un- 
der this  head,  must  consist  in  selecting,  as  faf  as  practicable, 
a  similar  soil  for  each  crop,  and  a  new  soil  would  be  preferred 
for  the  first  season.  In  this  case  we  can  with  more  certainty 
determine  how  much  of  the  malady,  or  of  tho  exemption  from 
it,  is  due  respectively  to  the  fertilizer,  than  if  the  soil,  though 
apparently  uniform,  had  been  in  parts  previously  tilled  for  dif- 
ferent crops.  On  the  succeeding  year  the  same  fields  should  be 
retained  and  divided  in  the  same  manner  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  experiment* 
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Under  this  head  would  also  be  included  all  tests  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  native  and  artificial  soil, — determining  the  ef* 
fects  of  an  old  soil  repeatedly  tilled,  compared  with  a  new  or 
virgin  soil  ;  of  a  moist  compared  with  a  dry  soil  ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent effects  respectively  of  peat  land,  of  salt  marsh,  of  allu- 
vium of  various  kinds  ;  of  grass  land  lately  turned  up,  of  wood 
land  lately  cleared  ;  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  all  other  nat- 
ural descriptions  of  soil. 

IV.  Other  experiments  might  be  made  to  discover  the  effects 
of  different  modes  of  mechanical  tillage,  independent  of  ma- 
nuring. Observe  the  different  effects  of  frequent  hoeing,  of 
moderate  hoeing,  and  of  the  entire  neglect  of  this  operation* 
This  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
because  tillage  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  luxurious  ap* 
pliances,  which,  in  connection  with  high  composting,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  injured  the  health  of  the  plant.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  rational  subject  of  inquiry,  to  see  whether  an  entire 
neglect  of  tillage,  as  well  as  of  manuring,  would  serve  in  any 
degree  to  restore  the  original  vitality  of  the  plant,  by  allowing 
it,  as  it  were,  to  run  back  into  a  state  of  nature.  Many 
years'  experiment,  however,  with  the  same  seed,  would  be  nec- 
cessary  to  show  whether  any  such  recuperative  effects  would 
follow  from  this  neglect. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  I  would  recommend  to  try 
the  effect  of  planting  the  tubers,  without  manure — using  several 
good  varieties, —  in  wild  pasture  land,  or  in  a  recent  clear-" 
ing,  in  dry  soil  among  the  bushes,  and  leaving  them,  after  they 
are  planted,  entirely  to  nature.  Plant  the  same  seed,  year  after 
year,  in  this  manner,  taking  annually  a  portion  of  the  product 
for  experiment  in  tillage  land,  and  see  Whether  the  seed  thu9 
produced  might  not  yield,  on  the  average,  more  healthy  and 
vigorous  crops.  The  product  of  the  tubers  when  planted  in 
wild  land,  under  these  conditions  of  entire  neglect,  should  be 
used  exclusively  for  seed.  The  yield  would  probably  be  too 
scanty  to  be  profitable  for  any  other  purpose.  If  such  an  ex* 
pedient  should  be  followed  by  the  improved  health  of  the  plant, 
it  would  not  be  an  impracticable  project  to  resort  exclusively  to 
this  method  cf  procuring  seed.     This  leads  us  to  consider  other 

V,  Experiments  in  relation  to  different  methods  of  procur* 
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ing  seed.  Beside  the  one  suojgested  in  the  last  paragraph,  va' 
rious  methods  have  been  recoramcnded,  by  which  the  proper- 
ties of  seed  potatoes  might  be  improved,  or  an  improved  crop 
obtained  by  adopting  certain  principles  of  selection.  It  has 
been  frequently  advised  to  use  for  seed  potatoes  raised  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  a 
soil  and  climate  differing  essentially  from  our  own.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  experiment  in  full,  we  should  try  the  different 
effects  of  seed  obtained  in  the  one  case  from  the  extreme 
southern  limit  of  the  potato  culture,  and  in  the  other  case  from 
its  extreme  northern  limit.  How  would  two  crops  of  Chenan- 
goes  differ,  under  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  culture,  the 
^eed  for  one  crop  being  raised  in  Newfoundland,  and  for  the 
other  in  Florida  ?  It  would  be  no  idle  use  of  one's  time  or  labor 
to  try  a  course  of  such  experiments,  and  to  observe  the  compa- 
i'ative  thrift  and  soundness  of  the  two  crops,  in  similar  soil  and 
situation,  and  under  similar  circumstances  of  culture. 

Mr.  Pretz  recommends  raising  our  crops  from  carefully  pre* 
pared  tubers.  He  maintains  that  "as  this  plant  is  unable  to 
produce  seeds,  when  in  a  degenerated  state,  we  must  resort  to 
the  tubers  which  have  the  faculty  of  propagation  (of  ripening 
their  balls).  After  selecting  the  best  of  these,  expose  them  to 
the  air,  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  till  they  become 
thoroughly  dry ',  then  bring  them  into  a  room  free  from  frost 
and  completely  cover  them  with  dry  ashes  of  peat  or  mineral 
coal.  Plant  the  seed  thus  preserved,  without  being  cut,  in 
well  prepared  and  d'eeply  cultivated  ground,  properly  drained. 
A  field  that  has  produced  several  crops  since  last  manured  will 
be  best  for  this  purpose,  and  no  manure  should  now  be  applied.'* 
He  thinks  that  by  repeating  this  process  annually,  in  a  few 
years  a  perfect  cure  might  be  expected.  Though  we  ^may  en* 
tertain  no  such  hojTcs,  we  may  agree  with  the  author  of  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  methods  of  improv* 
ing  the  properties  of  the  potatoes  whieh  are  to  be  used  for 
seed. 

Might  we  not  take  a  hint  from  the  practice  of  florists,  who 
in  order  to  obtain  fine  flowers,  expose  the  bulbs  and  roots  to  a 
drying  process,  which  in  some  sorts  deprives  them  of  all  mois- 
ture and  apparent  vitality  ?    If  it  were  possible  to  dry  tiie  tu° 
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ber  of  the  potato  plant  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  it  of  all 
moistuTe  without  injuring  the  vitality  of  the  buds  or  sprouts^ — 
might  we  not  reckon  upon  some  alterative  effects  which  wotild 
improve  its  productive  properties  ?  Although  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  design  of  natur-othat  the  tuber  in  its  wild  state  should 
undergo  such  a  process  of  desiccation,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
as  a  course  of  rcg&nen  for  the  care  of  disease  it  might  be  at' 
tended  with  advantages. 

Some  years  since  it  was  advised  to  resort  to  seedlings  ob- 
tained from  the  ball.  This  having  been  repeatedly  done  with- 
out apparent  benefit,  Mr.  Bradford  recoramended  to  procure 
seedlings  raised  from  the  balls  or  the  tubers  of  the  wild  pota- 
to plant.  This  recommendation  is  certainly  worthy  of  trial, 
and  may  be  attended  with  triumphant  results.  But  should  the 
seedlings  thus  procured  produce  a  diseased  crop  the  hypothesis 
that  attributes  the  potato  disease  to  the  eftects  of  old  age  must 
be  considered  incorrect.  The  remote  cause  of  the  disease  must 
then  be  regarded  ^s  enveloped  in  mystery.  But  the  subject 
would  still  be  worthy  of  careful  investigation  of  its  exciting 
causes,- by  guarding  from  whieli  we  can  alone  expect  to  seeupo 
the  health  of  our  crops. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  crop  is  more  likely  to  be  affected 
with  the  malady  if  the  blossoms  fall  without  producing  seed. 
All  the  tubers  of  such  plants  should  be  rejected  as  seed  pota- 
toes, which  should  be  carefully  selected  from  the  product  of 
those  vines  which  matured  their  bulbs.  This  may  be  another 
expedient  for  increasing  the  chances  of  a  healthful  crop,  as  well 
as  for  increasing  its  abundance. 

VI.  Another  course  of  experiments  should  be  made  to  as- 
certain the  different  degrees  of  liability  to  the  disease  that  ex- 
ists in  the  various  scTi'ts.  It  is  said  t?iere  are  upwards  of 
varieties  of  the  potato.  These,  it  is  well  known,  differ  exceed- 
ingly in  quality,  and  the  best  varieties  commonly  yield  theleast 
abundant  product.  Some  sorts  are  hardly  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  for  swine.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  these  are 
equally  subject  to  the  malady.  Not  only  ought  this  point  to  be 
ascertained  by  experiment,  but  the  different  varieties  should  be 
classified,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  disease  is  mildor  or 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  particular  character  ;  in  those  for  ii>- 
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stance, of  a  certain  shape  or  color.  We  should  learn  whether 
tlie  white-racated  sorts  are  mare  liable  to  be  affected  thaii  tlioso 
with  yellow,  red  or  blue  meats  ;  and  whether  the  color  of  the 
meat  has  any  connection  with  a  constitutional  liability  to  the 
disease  or  exemption  from  it.  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  the 
yellow-meated  kinds  are  not  so  badly  affected  as  those  with 
white  meats  ;  but  the  former  are  not  so  good^for  the  -table  as 
any  of  the  other  sorts.  If,  however,  a  superior  degree  of  ex- 
emption from  disease  be  connected  with  this  yellow  hue  of  the 
pulp,  there  is  good  reason  for  endeavoring  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  yellow  kinds,  by  raising  seedlings  from  them. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  jtnay  be  some  constitutional  pre- 
disposition to  disease  which  is  greater  not  only  in  some  partic- 
ular sorts,  but  perhaps  in  those  of  certain  color  of  the  pulp  ; — 
as  in  the  human  system  there  is  a  constitutional  liability  to  pul- 
monary complaints  in  persons  of  a  peculiar  complexion.  I 
would,  therefore,  experiment  notronly  with  ijidividual  varieties, 
but  with  classes, — carefully  noting  the  liability  of  the  white 
meats  compared  with  the  yellows,  the  reds  and  the  blues,  and 
learn  whether  any  color,  on  the  average,  is  more  or  less  subject 
to  disease  than  the  others. 

Yll.  The  comparative  advantages  of  late  and  early  plant- 
ing have  not  been  overlooked,  and  fhey  are  worthy  of  still  fur- 
ther investigation.  I  was  informed  last  summer  by  a  neighbor 
that  he  had  cultivated  a  certain  earl-y  variety  of  the  potato  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  in  succession  for  the  market,  and  had 
not  observed  that  they  have  been  affected  with  the  malady. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  which  have  resulted  in  favor 
of  early  planting.  This  faci  might  be  explained  by  supposiqg 
thai-  tiie  plants  of  an  early  crop  arrive  at  the  flowering  period 
when  the  weather  and  season  are  favorable  to  vigorous  health 
and  development,  and  at  that  stage  of  their  growth  when  the 
disease  is  most  likely  to  affect  them.  Hence  we  may  explain 
why  the  early  planted  crops  are  more  likelj  to  produce  balls 
and  to  ripen  their  seeds. 

The  following  experiments  might  be  made  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  information  under  this]  head  : — Plant  one  field  with 
potatoes  /orced  in  a  hot-house  calculated Jor  the  earliest  possi- 
ble maturity.    Plant  another  field  as  early  as  practicable  with 
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potatoes  which  have  not  been  forced.  Plant  a  third  field  with 
the  same  sort  at  a  late  period.  It  would  be  advisable  to  watch 
the  effects  of  the  forcing  process  upon  the  health  of  the  pro- 
duct. Such  a  process  might  serve  to  aggravate  the  tendency 
to  disease.  A  considerable  amount  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  efl'ects  of  early  planting  might  be  gathered  from  the  expe- 
rience of  market  gardeners. 

VIII.  Some  advantages  may  be  found  to  result  from  plant- 
ing the  potato  in  succession  after  certain  specified  crops.  Some 
kinds  of  plants  may  affect  the  soil  lavora'bly,  and  others  unfa- 
vorably with  respect  to  the  healthful  growth  of  the  potato. 
"We  know  that  this  principle  of  rotation  must  be  observed  in 
planting  the  most  of  our  crops,  if  we  would  secure  both  a 
healthy  and  abundant  product,  and  the  knowledge  and  observ- 
ance of  certain  rules  of  rotation  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  We  may, 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  expect  to  reap  some  valuable  infor- 
mation from  experiments  of  this  class,  relating  to  the  potato 
culture.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  soil,  immediately  after 
a  certain  crop^  may  be  favorable  to  a  healthy  product,  and  that 
these  effects  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  expedient  to  raise  the 
potato  invariably  in  succession  with  some  other  vegetable, —  it 
may  be  some  one  of  the  cereals,  it  may  be  clover  or  peas,  or  it 
may  be  after  a  fallow. 

It  would  bo  wise,  therefore,  to  institute  a  course  of  experi- 
ments  under  this  head  ;  planting  potatoes  after  each  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  cultivation,  and  repeating  them  until 
we  have  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  effects.  It  is 
important  also  to  learn  the  effects,  in  detail,  of  planting  pota- 
toes year  after  year  in  the  same  field. 

IX.  Meteorological  influences  are  mostly  beyond  our  control. 
But,  though  an  extensive  crop  could  not  be  sheltered — if  by 
sheltering  a  small  part  of  a  crop  from  cold  rains,  heavy  dews 
and  late  summer  frosts,  we  found  that  the  soundness  of  the  tu- 
ber was  preserved, — this  sort  of  shelter  might  be  used  in  future 
just  to  the  extent  required  to  secure  a  few  potatoes  for  seed. — 
Experiments  under  this  head  should  be  instituted  for  their  the- 
oretical, rather  than  their  practical  value.  If  the  malady  have 
a  meteorological  origin,  it  would  be  important  to  ascertain  the 
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fact,  even  though  the  remedy  should  be  beyond  our  reach.  Such 
a  discovery  would  at  least  put  an  end  to  fruitless  investigations 
to  find  out  other  causes. 

There  is  one  branch  of  experiments  under  this  head  that 
might  be  practically  useful.  I  allude  to  such  as  have  reference 
to  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  that  sort  of  protec- 
tion which  is  afforded  by  a  wood,  surrounding  the  field  on  all 
sides,  or  merely  bounding  it  on  one,  two  or  three  sides.  The 
different  effects  proceeding  from  the  shelter  of  evergreen  and 
of  deciduous  woods  should  also  be  compared.  If  the  disease 
have  a  meteorological  cause,  it  is  possible  that  a  dense  and 
lofty  wood  might  possess  the  power  of  averting  this  influence, 
in  some  degree,  from  a  small  tract,  surrounded  by  it,  or  in  close 
proximity  to  it. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  expedient  to  devote  some  time  to  experi- 
menting upon  the  value  of  different  nostrums,  proposed,  and 
likely  hereafter  to  be  proposed  by  their  respective  authors. — 
The  most  of  these,  however,  would  probably  come  under  one 
or  the  other  of  the  preceding  heads. 

Here  then  is  a  series  of  nine  different  classes  of  experiments, 
each  including  a  large  number  of  individual  experiments.  A 
great  many  that  are  new  and  valuable  would  probably  be  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  one  who  should  be  employed  in  re- 
ducing them  to  trial.  Such  an  undertaking  could  not  fail  to  de- 
velop information  sufficiently  new,  both  in  its  details  and  in  the 
classification  of  these  details,  and  suflficient  also  in  amount  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  this  purpose.  These 
experiments  while  gradually  unfolding  a  variety  of  measures  by 
which  we  might  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  potato  disease,  would 
serve  also  to  bring  to  light  many  valuable  facts  concerning  the 
general  culture  of  this  plant. 

This  is  no  whimsical  project  of  general  experimental  farming, 
in  which  nobody  knows  precisely  what  ought  to  be  done,  or 
what  will  be  done.  It  is  a  definite  scheme,  confined  exclusively 
to  a  single  crop,  and  having  reference  solely  to  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  kind  of  information.  The  expenses  of  conducting 
such  a  course  of  experiments  could  not  be  very  great,  because 
they  would  be  nearly  balanced  every  year  by  the  value  of  the 
crop.  A  farm  consisting  of  five  or  six  acres  of  varied  soil  and  gur' 
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face  would  be  sufficient.  A  few  hundred  dollars  per  annum  would 
defray  the  expenses  of  superintendence,  and  the  crops  would  pay 
the  cost  of  labor,  both  of  men  and  animals. 


HORSE  AND  OX  SHOEING. 

BY   DAVID   STILES,   JR.' 

The  subject  of  horse  and  ox  shoeing  is  intimately  connected 
with  agriculture.  Farm  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  among 
us  without  shoeing.  Yet  this  department  is  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected— no  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  laid  before  the 
public  in  a  way  adapted  to  produce  improvement.  From  what 
I  have  read  of  the  advance  of  shoeing  horses  in  England,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  art  was  better  understood  there  as 
a  general  thing,  a  century  ago  than  it  is  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try. The  English,  for  many  centuries,  have  been  lovers  of  good 
•horses.  Their  parks  and  hunting-grounds,  their  race  courses 
«,nd  stage  routes,  their  hackney  coaches  and  livery  stables,  have 
■brought  out  many  of  the  best  horses  ;  and  as  a  people  they  have 
done  more  than  any  other  to  diffuse  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tliis  useful  animal. 

Shoeing  isa  necessary  evil.  No  hoofs  are  made  better  by 
shoeing.  Nature  never  designed  that  animals  should  be  shod. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  where  horses  are  much  used,  the  art 
is  not  known.  On  our  western  prairies,  there  is  but  little  or  no 
need  of  shoeing.  But  among  us,  where  the  soil  is  gravelly  and 
hard,  shoeing  must  be  practised,  and  it  may  be  done  without  in- 
jury to  the  feet.  When,  however,  it  is  improperly  executed,  it 
is  productive  of  more  evil  than  is  generally  supposed.  Among 
these  evils  are  contraction,  inflammation,  founders,  sprains,  ring- 
bone, stumbling  or  tripping,  over  reaching,  and  sprung-knees  ; 
any  one  of  which  renders  the  horse  less  valuable  and  sometimes 
dangerous  to  the  rider.  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  these 
evils  are  always  brought  about  by  bad  shoeing,  but  that  they 
are  oftener  than  is  supposed.  The  smith  pretends  that  lie  has 
done  all  that  can  be  done  to  give  relief  to  the  animal  or  to  rem- 
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fedy  the  evil.  The  owner  does  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  the  matter.  But  experience  soon  teaches  that  some  fur- 
ther method  must  be  adopted  to  help  the  trouble.  But  what  to 
do  next  is  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the  smith.  He  blunders 
perhaps  on  another  plan,  and  with  like  success.  All  the  while 
the  horse  is  growing  worse  and  losing  his  flesh,  and  the  owner 
his  work,  when  if  the  smith  had  known  at  first  the  proper 
treatment  and  how  to  apply  it,  both  animal  and  owner  might 
have  been  saved  much  pain  and  expense. 

No  class  of  mechanics  need  a  more  careful  education  for 
their  calling  than  smiths  or  farriers;  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is 
the  most  neglected.  The  son  of  the  wealthy  farmer  is  sent  to 
school  and  soon  looks  higher  than  a  smutty  black-smiths  shop. 
But  the  poor  boy  is  driven  there  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  learn  the  trade  and  become  some  day  his  own  master, 
he  is  obliged  to  learn  it  of  one  who  knows  but  little  himself  on 
the  subject.  We  sometimes  hear  people  complain  of  the  En- 
glish laws  in  regard  to  apprenticeships — six  or  seven  years  to 
learn  to  shoe  a  horse  is  too  long,  say  they.  Now  for  my  part, 
I  would  willingly  have  a  son  of  mine  serve  that  time  to  learn 
this  important  and  difficult  trade.  But  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  many  of  our  smiths  shoe  horses  and  oxen,  iron 
wagons  and  other  carriages,  and  in  addition  make  horse  nails 
which  in  England  is  a  trade  of  itself,  we  have  an  array  of 
trades  combined  that  it  would  take  the  best  part  of  a  life  time 
to  learn.  The  wonder  is  that  we  are  able  to  do  so  many  diflFer- 
ent  kinds  of  work,  and  yet  do  them  so  well,  proving  that  should 
there  be  a  division  of  labO-r  here,  as  there  is  in  the  old  country, 
we  should  perhaps  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  outstrip  their  very 
best  workmen* 

But  to  become  good  horse-shoers,  we  must  learn  the  anatomy 
of  the  foot  of  the  horse.  Few  smiths  understand  its  structure 
or  the  laws  that  govern  its  health,  and  the  violation  of  which 
sooner  or  later  produces  sad  consequences.  I  will  here  men- 
tion a  very  common  error  among  our  smiths,  and  that  is,  the 
neglecting  to  dress  down  the  sole  of  the  foot  at  shoeing.  The- 
wall  or  rim,  which  is  about  three  eightlis  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  extends  all  around  the  outside  of  the  hoof,  is  pared 
down  without  stint,  while  the  bottom  or  sole  is  left  untouched, 
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or  if  pared  at  all  it  is  done  in  a  bungling  manner.  The  foot  of 
the  horse  in  a  wild  or  unshod  state,  is  constantly  dressed  or 
scoured  on  the  bottom.  Though  the  rim  receives  most  of  the 
Weight  (as  may  be  noticed  in  the  print  of  the  colts  track  be 
fore  being  shodj  yet  the  solo  and  frog  are  subjected  to  a  con- 
tinual wear,  and  for  this  wear  nature  makes  provision.  Now 
when  the  animal  is  shod,  this  dressing  of  the  sole  in  the  natu- 
ral way  ceases  :  and  not  only  so,  but  foul  substances  collect  and 
are  retained  there  by  the  shoe,  producing  a  rotten  appearance 
under  and  around  the  web  of  the  shoe.  And  when  the  shoe  is 
suffered  to  remain  on  for  a  long  time — especially  in  warm 
weather,  maggots  have  sometimes  been  bred,  which  have  pene- 
trated the  tender  portions  of  the  frog,  and  nearly  destroyed  its 
health  and  vigor.  In  such  cases,  remove  the  shoe,  and  turn  the 
horse  out  to  pasture,  and  these  excrescences  will  disappear. 

Just  so  long  as  the  horse  is  shod,  must  a  judicious  paring  of 
the  sole  and  the  corners  of  the  frog,  near  where  the  shoe  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  be  kept  up.  This  can  best  be  done  by  an 
English  shave,  the  end  of  which  is  shaped  like  an  iron  used  at 
saw-mills  to  mark  the  measure  of  boards.  With  this,  only  a 
few  moments  is  needed  to  give  a  thorough  scraping,  but  if  the 
shovel-scraped  buttress  is  used,  unless  great  care  is  exercised,  it 
will  not  only  penetrate  through  the  sole  in  some  places,  but 
leave  others  entirely  neglected.  If  the  shoe  be  properly  made, 
not  too  thick  at  the  heel,  the  frog  will  need  no  trimming,  ex- 
cept as  before  mentioned.  Many  persons  imagine  that  the  frog 
must  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take. That  Being  who  made  the  horse,  placed  the  frog  as  low 
in  his  foot  as  any  part  of  the  hoof.  It  thus  acts  as  an  elastic 
wedge  to  give  life  and  health  to  the  foot.  And  whenever  it  is 
in  effect  removed  from  its  natural  position  by  thick  high  heel 
shoes,  it  shrinks  away,  becomes  thrushy,  loses  its  functions,  and 
contraction  of  the  whole  foot  follows.  I  well  know  that  those 
horses  that  put  their  fore  feet  out  forward  in  standing — caused 
by  hard  driving  or  excessive  graining — will,  for  a  few  months, 
go  better  in  thick-heel  shoes.  This  elevating  of  the  heel  relax- 
es the  cords  that  pass  down  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  and  over 
the  shuttle  bone  to  the  cofiBn  bone.  And  if  the  health  of  the 
frog  could  be  preserved  in  this  elevated  position,  all  would  be 
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w^ell.  But  it  cafin<!)t  be,  and  when  its  elasticity  is  lost,  otlier 
parts  of  the  foot  and  leg  suffer  with  it.  The  evil  may  be  rem- 
edied by  turning  up  a  portion  of  the  shoe  like  a  calk.  Where 
the  grorind  is  soft  it  will  settle  into  it  and  give  moisture  and 
action  to  the  frog  and  sole  of  the  foot. 

SHOES  FOR  CONTRACTED  HOOFS. 

In  cases  Tike  the  above,  the  hoof  presents  a  long  narrow  ap- 
pearance and  is  hollow  on  the  bottom.  This  is  called  contrac- 
tion. Upon  such  hoofs  should  be  p-laced  a  convex  shoe,  dipping 
outwards  from  heel  to  toe  at  an  angl-e — if  a  bad  case — of  45 
degrees,  and  less  as  the  case  may  require.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  a  dishing  of  the  shoe,  which  is  practised  by  most  smiths  for 
all  horses  alike,  while  it  is  only  the  flat-footed  horse  that  re- 
quires it.  Convex  slioes  may  seem  to  some  altogether  nsel-ess, 
but  I  have  tried  them  too  lo«g  and  with  too  much  success  to 
abandon  them  now.  For  several  years  I  supposed  that  they 
were  original  with  me — as  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind — 'but  I  have  since  readabo^it  them  in  old  standard  works 
on  horse-shoeing,  written  in  England  before  I  was  born,  and 
of  oouTse  must  give  up  all  claims  to  their  invention. 

SHOES  FOR  FLAT  FEET. 

Shoes  must  be  dished  for  horses  with  flat  feet,  for  if  the  foot 
be  subjected  to  contant  pressure,  a  bruise  is  the  consequence. 
In  such  cases  it  often  occurs  that  the  concave  process  is  not 
carried  far  'enough  ;  the  smith,  perhaps,  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  the  weight  of  the  horse  causes  the  solo  to  descend. 
There  should  be  at  least  the  thickness  of  a  -cent  between  the 
shoe  and  the  sole. 

SHOES  FOE  ALli  HORSES 

should  be  of  good  length  and  well  fitted  around  the  quarters. 
Here  is  the  thinnest  portion  of  the  whole  wall,  and  if  the  shoe 
does  not  come  full  out  to  the  outside  wall,  it  presses  in  upon 
the  sole,  producing,  perhtips,  either  rupture  of  the  w^ll  called 
quarter-cracks,  or  corns  and  bruises  on  the  sole.  More  of  the 
weight  of  the  horse  comes  on  the  quarters  than  on  any  part  of 
the  hoof.  Special  care  should  be  taken  that  no  portion  of  the 
quarter  be  removed  by  the  rasp.      A  shoe  may  and  should  in 
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many  cases  be  set  back,  and  the  toe  of  the  hoof  cut  off  with  ttd 
point  of  a  scythe,  especially  when  the  hoof  is  flat — and  be 
rasped  off  smooth.  But  to  rasp  the  hoof  all  over,  as  is  often 
done  to  make  it  look  well,  is  very  injurious.  Apply  the  rasp  no 
higher  up  than  the  clinches  of  the  nails.  There  is  a  peculiar 
enamel  covering  the  surface  of  the  hoof,  provided  by  nature  for 
its  protection.  The  removal  of  this  enamel  disposes  the  waif 
to  dry  up  and  crack,  and  sometimes  even  produces  inflamma- 
tion. 

SHOES  FOR  TRIPPING  AND  STUMBLING 

may  be  turned  up  slightly  at  the  toe  like  a  sled-shoe,  and  the 
hoof  pared  to  receite  the  part  thus  turned  up.  Shoes  for  sfum*- 
blers  should  not  be  heavy,  especially  at  the  toe. 

HOOP  SHOES, 

These  are  seldom  needed  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  fe 
lieve  the  heel,  as  in  case  of  corns  or   q«arter-cracks.     They 
cover  too  much  of  the  foot  and  retain  noxious  matter,  and  are 
more  unnatural  than  any  other  shoe. 

CLIPS. 

Tliese  are  substantially  reversed  calks.      I  have  often  seen 
'the  wall  of  tlie  hoof  opened  up  quite  a  distance  to  receive  them. 
Sometimes  the  hoof  is  so  weakened  by  this  means  as  to  produce 
rupture.     There  may  be  cases  where  they  are  useful. 

TIPS. 
These  cover  only  that  part  of  the  hoof  towards'  the  toe,  and 
are  designed  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  hoof,  while  the  animal 
is  at  pasture.  But  they  should  be  considered  only  as  impedi- 
ments. The  beneQt  to' be  derived  from  thfe  entire  hoof  coming 
to  the  ground  is  far  greater  than  any  saving-  of  the  edges  by 
these  tips-  If  the  horse  is  to  remain  out  but  two  or  three  weeks,- 
the  ordinary  shoes  may  remain  on  his  feet,  provided  a  little  care 
is  used  in  cleansing  the  bottom  of  the  hoof — for  which  the  Eng- 
lish shave  before  described  is  an  excellent  tool. 

SKGES^  TO'  PREVENT  INTERFERING 

should  be  light  and  of  narrow  web,  especially  upon  the  inside^ 
with  three  nail  holes- nea^p  the  toe;    They  'should  be  straight  at 
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the  point  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  ancle  of  the  op- 
posite leg.  Tliehoof  should  be  pared  lowest  on  the  outside  to 
turn  the  ankle,  that  the  other  hoof  may  pass  by  clear.  Yet  if 
the  inside  sole  is  not  dressed,  the  wall  or  rim  soon  breaks,  and 
the  inside  is  found  to  be  actually  lower  than  the  outside.  The 
hoofs  of  interfering  horses  are  invariably  poorest  on  the  in- 
side, and  it  was  by  observing  this  fact  that  my  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  importance  of  a  judicious  paring  of  the  sole 
iu  all  cases. 

SHOES  TO  PREVENT  OVER-REACHING 

should  be  long  and  for  the  forward  feet  heavy  especially  at  the 
heels,  and  for  the  hind  feet  light  with  heavy  toes.  The  hoofg 
should  be  well  pared  at  the  toe. 

SHOES  FOR  THE  TURF. 

should  be  very  light,  with  a  web  not  more  than  half  th^e  ordi- 
naiy  width.  Great  care  must  be  used  that  the  wall  be  not  cut 
too  closely  in  paring.  No  amount  of  iron  or  any  other  substance 
can  take  the  place  of  the  elastic  hoof.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
manj  a  heat  on  a  race  course  has  been  lost  from  this  cauae 
a!one. 

CALKED  SHOES. 

These  are  for  winter  use.  The  web  shesld  be  narrower  than 
for  summer,  and  so  hammered  on  theinsidecdgeasnot  to  retain 
the  snow  iu  balls.  The  -calks  should  be  short  and  neat,  and 
standing  out  slightly  at  the  edge  to  let  out  the  ball. 

SPRING-HEEL  SHOES. 

For  this  kind  of  horse  shoe  one  or  two  patents  have  been  is- 
sued. One  of  the  shoes  is  of  iron  or  steel,  the  other  of  rubber. 
No  on-ecan  fail  to  see  that  these  contrivances  must  increase  the 
expense  of  shoeing ;  but  should  they  not,  their  complicated 
structure  renders  them  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  to 
damage  the  hoof,  besides  forming  receptacles  for  the  filth  and 
mire  into  which  the  horse  may  chance  to  step.  Let  us  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  elastic  hoof  of  nature's  own  providin"-, 
and  then  all  will  be  "very  good." 

Various  kinds  of  horse  shoes  have  been  introduced  and  new 
modes  of  attaching  them  to  the  feet  have  been  advocated.  The 
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latest  novelty  in  the  way  of  shoes  is  one  with  a  rim  or  calk  ex- 
tending around  the  whole  shoe  from  heel  to  heel,  to  be  used  both 
for  summer  and  winiser.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  to 
this  invention  it  is  this — that  they  must  always  be  of  iron,  and 
cannot  be  sharpened  for  winter  use.  Another  plan  is  that  of 
slanting  off  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  the  reason  given  is  that 
the  horse  may  strike  the  ground  more  towards  the  centre  of  the 
foot.  But  what  advantage  is  gained  by  this  is  more  than  I  can 
imagine.  Horses  that  throw  their  feet  far  ahead  in  travelling 
very  fast  may  thus  strike  their  feet,  b-ut  generally  they  do  not, 
while  with  such  shoes  they  must  roll  back  the  hoof,  producing 
severe  strain  upon  the  shuttle  or  navicular  bone  and  cords  of 
the  leg.  Neither  can  tll^ey  be  calked  for  winter  or  used  for 
draft. 

Other  methods  for  fastening  horse  shoes  have  been  adopted, 
among  which  are  screws  having  a  welt  around  the  edge  of  the 
hoof  just  above  the  edge  of  the  shoe,  and  fasteniing  the  welt  and 
shoe  together  by  the  screws.  The  welt  being  smaller  than  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ho^f  retains  the  shoe  upon  the  foot. 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  some  ©if  those  diseases  of  the  feet 
which  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  shoeing  ©f  Eiorses. 
And  first 

CONTRACTION. 

The  hoof  of  the  unshod  colt  approaches  nearly  to  a  circle. 
But  after  being  shod  a  few  years,  the  hoof  grows  long  and  nar- 
row and  hollow  on  the  bottom.  The  frog  diminishes  in  size  and 
becomes  hard  and  dry.  In  such  cases  use  the  convex  shoe  with 
low  heels,  that  the  frog  may  come  near  the  ground.  This  shoe 
will  spread  the  hoof  in  a  natural  way  and  remove  the  pressure 
from  the  frog  and  coffin  bone,  and  if  the  case  has  not  becomQ 
chronic,  a  cure  is  soon  effected. 

FOUNDER. 

The  fleshy  plates  between  the  coffi'n  bone  and  the  waif  of  the 
hoof  are  liable  to  inflammation,  as  they  are  full  of  little  blood 
vessels.  In  a  severely  contested  race  these  blood  vessels  be- 
come distended  or  stretched  to  their  utmost  tension.  And  when 
the  weight  of  the  horse  is  thrown  upon  them  with  great  vio- 
lence they  are  often  ruptured  and  extreme  soreness  succeeds.. 
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Or  if  the  horse  is  only  heated  and  then  suffered  suddenly  to 
cool,  either  by  going  into  the  water  or  standing  where  the  cold 
air  blows  upon  him,  more  or  less  inflammation  and  sometimes 
acute  fever  are  brought  on,  that  prove  fatal  to  the  health  of  the 
hoof.  These  symptoms  are  clearly  marked  and  yet  are  often 
taken  for  those  of  the  cholic.  If  the  trouble  is  in  the  feet,  there 
will  be  a  frequent  shifting  of  the  fore  legs,  but  no  pawing,  much 
less  a  motion  to  reach  the  belly  with  the  head  or  hind  feet.  The 
animal  shows  an  aversion  to  placing  the  feet  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture under  the  body,  looks  round  for  a  place  to  lie  down,  but 
seems  afraid  to  draw  his  feet  under  him  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  down  lies  still.  The  feet  when  sounded  with  a  hammer 
will  throb,  and  on  examination  will  be  found  hot  and  feverish. 
In  such  cases  obtain  the  services  of  a  good  veterinary  physician 
as  soon  as  possible. 

PUMACED  FEET. 
These  are  so  much  like  what  I  call  weak  feet,  that,  though 
different  causes  may  produce  them,  I  shall  place  them  together. 
By  inflammation  or  other  causes,  the  elasticity  between  the 
coffin  bone  and  the  wall  of  the  hoof  is  lost,  the  bone  descends, 
and  a  hollow  appearance  is  produced  on  the  outside,  between 
the  coronet  and  the  toe,  while  the  bottom  of  the  foot  inclines  to 
grow  flat.  Between  the  sole  and  wall  is  a  crease  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  wide,  indicating  that  the  union  between  the  wall 
and  other  parts  of  the  foot  was  not  perfect.  Horses  thus  af- 
fected may  do  considerable  work,  but  are  unfit  for  roadsters. 
Little  can  be  done  for  them,  except  to  give  them  a  wide  web 
shoe  of  good  thickness.  Let  purchasers  beware  of  such  horses. 
Look  out  for  those  hoofs  that  are  hollowed  on  the  outside  be- 
tween the  hair  and  the  toe. 

QUARTER  CRACKS 

are  ruptures  on  the  outside  wall  near  the  heel,  penetrating  nearly 
through  in  all  cases, and  sometimes  causing  a  complete  separation 
to  the  quick  or  fleshy  plates.  With  such  hoofs  a  bar  or  hoop 
shoe  is  required  that  the  weight  of  the  horse  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  other  side  of  them.  Then  take  a  plate  of  iron  an  inch 
wide  and  two  inches  long,  drill  a  number  of  holes  on  each  side, 
and  with  some  small  wood  screws  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long 
18 
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make  it  fast  on  each  side  of  the  crack.  These  plates  may  re- 
main on  till  the  hoof  heals,  yet  hoofs  with  these  rents  cannot  bo 
depended  on,  though  they  may  appear  perfectly  sound. 

CORNS 

appear  in  the  angle  of  the  hoof  near  the  heel.  They  are  of  a 
reddish  or  blood-shot  appearance — soft  and  spongy.  They  are 
generally  caused  by  the  shoe  being  worn  too  long.  The  shell  or 
wall  of  the  hoof  grows  over  the  shoe,  thus  throwing  the  weight 
in  upon  the  sole.  This  produces  a  bruise.  The  horny  substance 
of  which  the  sole  is  composed  is  secreted  in  less  quantity,  the 
blood  from  the  vessels  which  have  been  ruptured  mingles  with 
the  imperfectly  secreted  horny  matter,  and  as  this  process  is 
going  on  it  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the  outside.  Corns 
should  never  be  taken  out  deep,  as  thereby  the  hoof  is  much 
weakened.  Corns,  though  they  do  not  often  produce  lameness, 
are  seldom  if  ever  cured.  Horses  with  corns  must  be  oftener 
and  more  carefully  shod  than  those  free  from  them. 

THRUSH 

is  a  discharge  of  offensive  matter  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog. 
When  the  frog  loses  its  functions,  either  from  foul  matter  being 
collected  and  retained  by  the  shoe,  or  from  being  raised  too  far 
from  the  ground,  or  from  contraction  of  the  hoof,  pus  is  secreted 
with  the  horny  substance,  or  instead  of  it.  For  a  cure,  salt  is 
sometimes  used,  or  any  astringent  medicine.  But  first  of  all,  re- 
move the  cause  that  produced  the  disease  ;  otherwise  it  will  be- 
come chronic,  and  perpetual  lameness  ensue. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  SOLE  OR  CRUST, 

by  nails  or  stones,  produce  inflammation.  In  other  words,  when 
any  substance  is  deposited  in  the  quick  or  fleshy  plates,  matter 
is  speedily  formed  which  causes  extreme  pain.  This  matter 
being  pent  up  will  in  a  short  time  work  its  way  around  for  some 
distance,  and  frequently  discharges  itself  at  the  top  of  the  hoof 
before  its  location  can  be  discovered.  In  such  cases  take  off  the 
shoe,  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  hoof  all  over  to  find,  if  possible, 
the  exact  seat  of  the  trouble  ;  notice  all  the  dark  spots,  and  dig 
them  out  a  little  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  apply  the  pincers 
around  the  edge  of  the  hoof  to  detect  the  most  tender  place. 
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When  the  matter  is  found,  it  can  be  worked  out  at  a  small  hole, 
either  with  a  crooked  horse- nail  or  a  penknife — then  fill  up  the 
aperture  with  a  little  tarred  rope  or  other  soft  substance.  Do 
not  put  in  rosin,  especially  when  the  wound  is  on  the  sole,  as 
that  being  a  hard  substance  often  proves  as  uncomfortable  as  a 
small  stone.  If  a  cure  is  not  thus  eCFected,  probe  the  wound  out 
again  till  fresh  blood  is  found  ;  but  if  this  was  done  in  the  first 
place,  there  will  be  little  need  of  a  second  operation. 

RING  BONES 

are  sometimes  caused  by  the  unnatural  turning  or  twisting  of  the 
foot,  caused  by  the  paring  of  the  hoof  or  the  make  of  the  shoe, 
or  both.  Sometimes  a  rolling  stone  or  other  obstruction,  as  a 
snow-ball  in  the  shoe,  produces  a  sprain  in  the  pastern  joint, 
around  which  is  formed  a  spongy  substance,  which  soon  becomes 
hard  like  the  bone,  forming  a  ring  nearly  around  the  joint,  This 
is  usually  only  on  one  side — generally  the  inside.  The  foot  is 
turned  inwards,  thereby  causing  the  horse  to  tread  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  hoof,  which  soon  wears  down  the  shoe  and  presses  it 
towards  the  inside.  In  this  case  the  shoe  should  be  much  thicker 
on  the  outside  and  should  be  set  full,  and  the  hoof  should  be 
pared  down  on  the  inside.  When  ring  bones  come  on  the  for- 
ward feet,  much  may  be  done  by  shoeing  to  favor  the  travel  of 
the  horse. 

OX-SHOEING. 

This  subject  demands  more  attention  than  is  generally  given 
to  it.  Sometimes* the  sale  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  is  lost  by  bad 
shoeing,  and  I  have  known  cattle  to  sweat  in  cold  weather  by 
crippling  on  short  shoes.  It  costs  much  more  to  keep  a  pair  of 
cattle  in  flesh  that  are  poorly  shod,  besides  much  loss  of  time 
on  the  road  and  use  of  the  whip. 

No  man  is  fit  to  shoe  an  ox  who  has  not  served  a  proper  time 
with  a  good  workman.  Even  then  he  will  have  much  to  learn 
— it  is  practice  that  makes  perfect.  The  form  of  the  shoe  must 
correspond  with  the  rim  or  wall  of  the  hoof.  Many  smiths 
crook  their  shoes  too  much  at  the  heel.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  turn  the  claws  inwards,  press  them  together  and  cause 
them  to  swell,  producing  inflammation  between^the  claws  and 
more  or  less  fever  in  the  whole  foot.    Shoes  that  are  not  punch- 
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ed  properly,  cannot  be  set  properly.  If,  for  instance,  a  shoe  is 
punched  under  at  the  heel,  it  must  be  crowded  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  hoof  to  prevent  pricking  the  ox,  but  if  it  is  punched 
standing  out,  the  nails  will  run  up  naturally  and  the  shoe  be  re- 
tained in  place.  The  hoof  of  the  ox  varies,  as  you  nail  round 
from  heel  to  toe,  from  standing  out  a  little  at  the  heel,  to 
straight  in  the  centre  and  falling  under  at  the  toe.  And  to 
correspond  to  this  inequality,  all  shoes  for  oxen  should  be 
punched.  These  can  be  set  on  in  half  the  time  and  much  bet- 
ter too,  than  shoes  that  are  improperly  fitted. 

The  calks  should  be  short  and  neat,  and  well  steeled  and 
hardened,  especially  at  the  toe.  Ox-shoes  should  be  made  of 
Sweed's  iron — as  should  also  horse  shoes — and  contain  not  less 
than  six  nail  holes  for  the  fore  feet  and  five  for  the  hind  feet — 
most  of  the  holes  toward  the  too,  as  there  the  hoof  is  thickest 
and  strongest.  In  nailing,  use  a  little  gouge  to  cut  out  under 
the  clinches  on  the  inside  claws  of  the  forward  feet,  to  prevent 
interfering.  The  importance  of  putting  on  ox-shoes  of  good 
length,  is  not  so  generally  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  If  an 
ox  once  gets  in  the  habit  of  treading  or  rolling  back  on  his 
heels  by  wearing  sliort  shoes,  it  will  require  very  long  ones  to 
prevent  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the  hoofs  of  oxen  should  be  so 
pared  that  a  straight  edge  will  fit  across  the  claVs,  so  that  the 
foot  may  set  perfectly  flat  on  the  ground. 

The  foot  of  the  ox  is  less  complicated  than  that  of  the  horse, 
and  far  less  liable  to  disease.  By  bad  shoeing  or  other  causes, 
the  claws  are  sometimes  sprained,  producing  callous  joints  re- 
sembling ring-bones  on  horses.  Inflamation  in  the  forward  feet 
of  oxen  from  drawing  heavy  loads  on  long  journeys  with  short 
or  unsuitable  shoes,  has  sometimes  produced  a  partial  separa- 
tion between  the  wall  or  shell  of  the  hoof  and  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  resembling  founders  in  the  horse. 

The  proper  treatment  of  oxen  in  the  slings  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon.  Few  cattle  will  strive  hard  in  the 
slings,  if  they  are  taken  up  properly.  They  stand  better  to 
bear  about  half  their  own  weight,  resting  the  other  half,  of 
course,  on  the  slings.  If  taken  up  much  higher  than  this,  they 
will  be  uncomfortable  and  strive  to  gain  their  liberty.  If  the 
slings  are  lower  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  confined  to  submit 
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to  the  fastening  of  their  lcgj<.  I  use  no  ropes  or  straps  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  are  liable  to  stretch  and  to  loosen  the  feet.  If 
then  the  ox  strives,  there  is  danger  of  his  straining  the  cords 
and  joints — if  not  to  break  a  leg,  as  I  have  known  to  happen. 
A  twisted  chain,  covered  with  leather  and  made  fast  round  the 
foot  with  a  small  lever,  is  the  best  fixture  I  have  ever  seen  for 
this  purpose. 

The  slings  should  be  in  perfect  order  in  every  part.  No  ox 
should  be  confined  in  them  over  forty-five  minutes.  The  longer 
they  are  in  the  slings  the  more  they  will  struggle  to  free  them- 
selves. I  have  known  cattle  to  leave  the  slings  with  bruises  and 
galls  which  injured  them  more  than  the  cost  of  shoeing,  and 
only  because  of  improper  management.  The  shoeing  of  oxen,  as 
of  horses,  is  unnatural,  either  with  iron  or  any  other  metal.  Iron, 
for  the  health  of  the  feet,  may  be  the  worst  of  all  metals,  so  that 
Nero's  folly  in  slioeing  some  of  his  favorite  horses  with  gold  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  great  after  all.  But  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, iron  is  the  best  article  for  horse  and  ox  shoes,  and 
no  other  metal  will  in  all  probability  ever  take  its  place. 

After  an  ox  has  been  shod  two  or  three  years — as  every  ob- 
serving man  knows  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  oxen — the 
feet  become  tender  and  rotten  where  the  nails  have  been  driven 
and  sometimes  so  thin  on  the  bottom  that  he  is  unable  to  go  at 
all  without  shoes.  This  thinness  is  occasioned  partly  by  rust  or 
canker,  which  is  indicated  by  dark  spots,  especially  around  the 
nail  holes,  and  partly  by  a  want  of  proper  cleansing  and  scraping 
of  the  hoof  at  shoeing. 

All  oxen  that  require  constant  shoeing  should,  if  possible,  be 
turned  out  to  grass  at  least  one  month  in  a  year  without  shoes, 
that  new  and  healthy  horn  may  be  formed,  which  will  add 
strength  and  beauty  to  the  hoof.  Though  the  outside  may  not 
at  once  show  the  improvement,  yet  before  the  return  of  another 
year  it  will  be  clearly  observed  in  the  firmness  and  capacity  to 
hold  shoes.  The  feet  of  many  oxen  are  so  thin  and  tender  that 
their  owners  hesitate  taking  off  their  shoes  and  turning  them  to 
pasture,  fearing  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  round  to  feed.  But 
this  soreness  will  soon  disappear,  as  the  new  hoof  forms  and 
hardens  over  the  bottom  of  the  feet. 

The  ox  is  the  most  patient  and  docile  as  well  as  one  of  the 
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most  useful  of  all  the  animals  that  the  All-wise  Creator  has 
given  for  the  service  of  man.  Though  he  has  not  the  sprightli- 
ness  and  intelligence  of  the  horse,  yet  he  bows  his  nGck  in  humble 
and  willingfsubmission,  and  endures  hardship  far  beyond  our 
consideration  without  a  sign  of  complaint.  He  should  therefore 
be  properly  shod,  well  fed,  well  sheltered,  and  kindly  treated, 
not  only  as  a  return  for  all  the  toil  he  performs,  but  that  his 
health  and  strength  may  be  prolonged  for  still  further  service . 
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CHOSEN  SEPTEMBER   2Sth,    1859. 


DANIEL  ADAMS,  Newbury,  President. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  South  Danvers, 

JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  Newburyport,     i    ...      ^     ,,    , 
DAVID  CHOATE.  Essex,  ^  ^'''  Fresxdents. 

JEREMIAH  SPOFFORD,  Groveland, 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  South  Danvers,  Treasurer. 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Hamilton,  Secretary. 


HONOBA3Y  TBUSTEES. 

James  H.  Duncan,  Haverhill,    I  John  W.  Proctor,  S.  Danvers, 
Gardner  B.  Perry,  Groveland,  j  Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn. 


TBUSTEES. 


Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton, 
Eobert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  Salem, 
John  D.  Cross,  Ipswich, 
Richard  Dole,  Georgetown, 
Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester, 
Joseph  How,  Methuen, 
John  M.  Ives,  Salem, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover, 
John  Keely,  Haverhill, 
E.  G.  Kelly,  Newburyport, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  N.  Andover, 
Cyrus  W.  Lord,  Beverly, 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem, 
I.  Osgood  Loring,  N.  Andover, 
Andrew  Mansfield,  Lynnfield, 


Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford, 
Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield. 
Joseph  Newell,  W.Newbury, 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence, 
William  Osborn,  Lynn, 
Paul  D.  Patch,  Hamilton, 
Edward  H.  Pcarce,  Gloucester, 
Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers, 
Benjamin  C.  Putnam,  Wenham, 
Wm.  R.  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury, 

D.  M.  Tukesbury,  Amesbury, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblchead, 

E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport, 
Enoch  Wood,  Boxford. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   CONBTITUTION.  !45 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION, 

ADOPTED  SEPT.  28tH,    1859- 

Artkle  1.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  ia  November,  1859, 
they  shall  be  divided  into  three  equal  classes,  by  lot  to  be 
drawn  by  the  President  of  tea  each,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the 
first  class  shall  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  the  year  1860  ;  of  the  second  class  on  the  same  day 
in  the  year  18(51  ,•  and  of  the  third  class  on  the  same  day  in  the 
y-ear  1862. 

Arlicle  2.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  hereafter 
ten  Trustees  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  to  hold  office  for  the  term 
of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  election.  The  President 
shall  be  chosen  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the*Society  by  ballot. 
Elections  to  fill  vacancies  may  be  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  q,t 
any  meeting  of  the  Society  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  ancj 
such  elections  shall  be  only  for  the  term  that  maj  happen  to  re- 
main unexpired. 

Article  3.  The  Secretary,  TreQ.sijrep  aijd  Yice  Presidents  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Trustees  jjnpually,  at  ike'w  meeting  in  the 
month  of  Novgujljer, 

=: j  ,»?!p  I r 

iei.AS3IFICATI0N  OF  TEUST^ES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  November  15th,  1859,  the 
President,  in  comformity  to  the  aju^^d^d  popstitution,  dre^ 
by  lot  the  names  of  the  Trustees, 

In  the  first  class  were  dr^iyij — 
Horace  Ware, 
Enoch  S.  Williams, 
Paul  D.  Patch, 
George  B.-  Loring, 
Richmond  Dole, 


John  B.  Jenkins, 
Robert  Brookhouse,  jr., 
Andrew  Mansfield, 
John  M.  Ives, 
Paul  Titcomb, 


whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meett 
ing  of  tho  Society  in  I860. 
In  the  second  class  were  drawn — 


I.  Osgood  Loring, 
John  D.  Cross, 
Edward  D.  Pearce, 
William  Osborn, 
Wjll^am  R.  Putnapi, 


Cyrus  W.  Lord, 
Joseph  Newell, 
p.  M.  Tukesbury, 
Benjamin  C.  Putnam, 
Royal  A.  Memsm, 


us 


NEW   MEMBERS. 


whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meetinf^ 
of  the  Society  in  1861. 
In  the  third  class  were  drawn — 


Joseph  How, 
Charles  P.  Preston, 
E.  G.  Kellv, 
Lambert  Maynard, 
Enoch  Wood, 


Jonathan  Berry, 
John  Keely, 
Thomas  P.  Gentlee, 
Henry  K.  Oliver, 
Joseph  Kittredge, 


whose  terra  of  office  will  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting- 
cf  the  Society  in  1862. 


NEW  MEMBERS— 1859. 


Charles  W.  Adams,  Newbury, 
Luther  Allen,  Manchester, 
Alfred  Cole,  Beverly, 
George  B.  Dodge,  Hamilton, 
William  Dodge,  jr.,  Danvers, 
Richmond  Dole,  Georgetown, 
William  C.  Endicott,  Salem, 
John  Felt,  Salem, 
Wilson  Flagg,  Andover, 
Henry  W.  Poster,  Beverly, 
Daniel  W.  Friend,  Manchester, 
Byron  Goodale,  S.  Danvers, 
Jacob  P.  Goodale,  S.  Danvers, 
Israel  Herrick,  Boxford, 
Joseph  H.  Herrick,  Beverly, 
Henry  Hobbs,  Wenham, 
J.  A.  ^utchinson,  Middleton, 
Edward  D.  Kimball,   Danvers, 
D.  Webster  King,  S.  Danvers, 


John  Knight,  jr.,  Manchester, 
John  Lee,  Manchester, 
Cyrus  W.  Lord,  Beverly, 
Francis  S.  Lovett,    " 
William  H.  Mears,  Essex, 
James  M.  Nye,  Lynn, 
Henry  Patch,  Wenham, 
Edward  H.  Pearce,  Gloucester,. 
Frederick  Ferley,  Danvers, 
George  Proctor,  Rowley, 
Edwin  F.  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Stephen  Richardson,     " 
Danie-l,  Taylor,  South  Danvers, 
Peter  Waite,  Danvers, 
Samuel  Wallis,    " 
John  K.  Wellman,   Middleton,. 
Charles  H.  Weston,  Salem, 
Nathaniel  Whittier,  Andover,. 
George  Wilsa»,  Marblehead„ 


,„^  Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member  by  pay- 
ing the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his  membership 
from  the  Secretary.  No  fines  or  assessments  are  ever  imposed. 
Members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  Library  and  a  copy 
of  the  Transactions  each  year.  All  ordained  ministers  of  the 
gospel  residing  in  the  county,  and  editors  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished therein,  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  I^ibrary. 


LIST  OF  FUEMITJMS,  &o. 


i- AT  CATTLE. 

Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  first  preuiium, 
Joseph  Hathaway,  Marblehead.  second  pre. 
William  N.  Cleaveland,  Boxford,  thi)-d  pre. 

BULLS  OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 
R.  S.  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  Jersey,  first  premium, 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  Jersey,  second  pre. 
William  Sutton,  South  Danvers,  Ayrshire^  first  pre. 
Israel  Herrick,  Boxford,  Devon,  first  pre. 

NATIVE  OR  GRADE  BULLS. 
Samuel  Cai'lton,  Haverhill,  first  premium, 
Francis  S.  Lovett,  Beverly,  second  pre. 
Francis  Dodge,  Danvers,  third  pie.         .  .  - 

NATIVE  OR  GRADE  MILCH  COWS. 
David  Merritt,  jr.,  Salem,  second  premium, 
Joel  Hewes,  Lynnfield,  gratuity,         -         .         - 

HEIFERS  THREE  YEARS  OLD,  IN  MILK. 
Patrick  Tracy,  Salem,  first  premium, 

HEIFERS  TWO  YEARS  OLD, 
Isaac  Porter,  Wenham,  first  premium, 
Henry  E.  Pearson,  Newbury,  second  pre.  • 

George  Newhall,  Danvers,  third  pre. 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 
George  Coggswell,  Bradford,  first  premium, 
Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  second  pre. 
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Paul  Pearson,  Newbury,  third  pre.  -  •  -  2  00 

CALVES. 
James  Damon,  Ip.'iwich,  first  premium, 
Eben  G.  Berrj,  Danvers,  second  pre.         .  -  » 

WORKING  OXEN. 
Jacob  Parnum,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  second  pre. 
Joseph  K.  Farley,  Boxford,  third  pre.         -         - 
Richard  S-  Bray,  Newbury,  fourth  pre.         -  -  - 

STEERS  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
Ephraim  P.  Cole,  Boxford,  first  premium, 

STEERS  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
Samuel  Lo"ngfellow,  Newbury,  first  premium, 

YEARLING  STEERS. 
Benjamin  K.  Atwood,  Topsfield,  first  premium, 

STALLIONS  UNDER  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 
A.  S.  Pettigrew,  Newburyport,  first  premium, 
Walter  H.  Whitiier,  Bradford,  second  pre.  «  * 

BROOD  MARES. 
Simeon  Bardwell,  Andover,  first  premium,  »  - 

Joseph  S.  Leavitt,  Salem,  second  pre,  •  *  - 

Abiel  Wilson,  North  Andover,  third  pre,         -         -         * 

FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 
Horace  Ware,  Marolohead,  first  premium,         -         - 
Daniel  Richards,  Danvers,  second  pre.         -  - 

David  Knowlton,  Essex,  third  pre.         -         - 

COLTS  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 
William  Peters,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 
George  M.  Teele,  South  Danvers,  second  pre. 

COLTS  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  first  premium, 
James  31arsh,  South  Danvers,  second  pre. 

COLTS  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  first  premium, 
George  Dane,  Flamilton,  second  pre.  ... 
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YEARLING  COLTS. 
Ira  P.  Pope,  Danvers,  first  premium,  -  -  * 

George  Coggswell,  Bradford,  second  pre. 

BOARS. 
Charles  tt.  Whipple,  South  Danvers,  first  pKmium,        * 
William  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  second  pre.         -         - 

BREEDING  SOWS. 
William  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  first  premium, 
Allen  Borry,  Middleton,  second  pre.         -         - 

WEANED  PIGS. 
Sidney  C,  Bancroft,  South  Danvers,  first  premium,         <•         .  5  00 

SHEEP. 
Thos.  Gr.  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  best  flock  of  ten,  •  10  00 

Jacob  Farnura,  North  Andover,  best  Buck,         -         •  -  5  00 

PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  MICHIGAN  PLOUGH. 

Kendall  Jenkins,  Andover,  first  premium,         -  -         .  7  00 

Jacob  Farnum,  North  Andover,  second  pre.  -         -         .        5  00 

Kichard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  third  pre.  -  -         .  3  GO 

PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS  and  any  OTHER  EXCEPT  MICHIGAN 

Joseph  Goodrich,  West  Newbury,  first  premium, 

Richard  S.  Bray  and  Nathaniel  IKsley,  Newbury,  second  pre,, 

M.  H.  Poor  &  T.  Gr.  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  third  premium, 

James  Gary,  Swampscott,  fourth  premium,         -         -         . 

Abijah  P.  Fuller,  North  Andover,  fifth  premium, 

William  Foster,  North  Andover,  sixth  premiuLi. 

PLOUGHING— SINGLE  TEAMS. 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehcad,  first  premium, 
Jedediah  H.  Barker,  North  Andover,  second  premium, 

PLOUGHING-HORSE  TEAMS. 
James  Gary,  Swampscott,  first  premium,         ... 
H.  B.  Allen,  South  Danvers,  second  premium,         -         -         - 
Charles  E.  Abbott,  Andover,  third  premium, 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 
Washington  Burnham,  improved  ox  yoke,  gratuity, 
Luther  Thayer,  improved  green  feed  cutter,  gratuity, 
W.  Wells,  Middleton,  f-.atent  cornsheller,  gratuity. 
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H.  Ware,  Marblehead,  horse  mowing  machine,  gratuity, 
S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  Buckeye  mower,  graituity, 

UNDERDRAINING  LAND. 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  first  premium,         .         -         - 
James  Stevens,  North  Andover,  second  premium, 
William  R.  Putnam,  Dauvers,  gratuity,         .         -        ;. 

GRAIN  CROPS. 
Paul  Pearson,  Newbury,  wheat,  premium,         .         .         - 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  rye,  premium,         ... 

ROOT  CROPS. 

C.  P.  Jaqueth,  North  Andcver,  potatoes,  premium, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  carrots,  premium, 
Willard  Howe,  Danvers,  parsnips,  premium, 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  onions,  premium, 

BUTTER. 
Mrs.  Dean  Holt,  Andover,  first  premiufo,         -         .-         . 
Mrs,  Sarah  L.  Ridgeway,  West  Newbury,  second  premium, 
Abel  Burnham,  Grloucester,  third  premium, 
Ezra  Batchelder,  Topsfield,  fourth  premium,  -  * 

James  Perry,  Danvers,  fifth  premium, 

CHEESE. 
William  Marshall,  Essex,  first  premium. 

D.  L.  Goodrich,  West  Newbury,  seccmd  premium.  •« 
Rebecca  Moody,  Newbury,  third  premium, 

ESSAYS. 
"Wilson  Flagg,  Andover,  premium,  ... 

David  Stiles,  Jr.,  Middleton,  gratuity,  .         w         . 

Awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Poultry, 

"  "  "  "  Vegetables, 

•'  "  «•  "  Fruits, 

"  "  "  "  Flowers, 

"  "  "  "  Articles  from  Leather, 

'•  "  •*  "  Counterpanes,  Rugs,  &c., 

"  "  "  "  Fancy  Articles,  &c., 

"  •'  **  "  Bread  and  Honey, 

Total        -        -  -  $904  00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

FARMS,  &c. 

Amocmt  awarded  to  Undcrdraining  Land, "50  00 

"  "  Ploughing 88  00 

"  "  Farm  Implements 20  GO 

"  "  Essays -^...16  00 

$154  00 

FARM  STOCK. 

Amount  awarded  to  Bulls S65  00 

"  "  Working  Oxen 28  00 

"  "  Steers U  00 

"  "  Milch  Cows 11  OW 

"  "  Heifers 28  OJ 

•"  ',  Calves S  00 

"  "  Fat  Cattle 23  00 

"  "  Horses. 96  00 

"  "  Swine 21  00 

"  "  Sheep 15  03 

*'  "  Poultry 19  25 

$328  25 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Amount  awarded  to  "Wheat  crop ?8  00 

"  "  Rye ...8  00 

•'  "  Potatoes 8  00 

"  "  Can-ots 8  00 

•'  «'  Parsnips 8  00 

"  "  Onions 8  00 

«'  "  Vcgetab'es 48  00 

"  "  Fruits 108  00 

"  "  Flowers 36  00 

"  "  Butter  and  Cheese 58  00 

"  "  Bread  and  Honey 6  00 

"  "  All  other  objects 117  75 

$421  75 

Total .$904  00 
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ADDRESS, 

BY    JOHN    L.     RUSSELL 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  ;— 

When  it  was  announced  to  me  by  letter  from  your  Secretary 
that  the  Trustees  had  invited  me  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  so  cordial  and  generous  an  invita- 
tion. But  I  felt  that  I  had  no  claims  on  your  patience  nor  could 
'have  your  hearing  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  naturalist,  and  as 
one  whose  tastes  from  earliest  recollections  have  associated  me 
with  labors  such  as  occupy  your  time,  and  are  the  employment 
of  your  lives.  To  us  both,  then,  the  connexion  of  animals,  birds 
and  plants,  with  the  earth  and  its  products,  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern them,  the  mutual  relations  which  subsist  between  them,  and 
the  importance  of  understanding  them  all,  are  the  same.  I  do 
not  claim  the  privilege,  nor  will  you  expect  of  me  the  possibil- 
ity of  addressing  you,  as  a  farmer  who  speaks  to  his  fellow  ag- 
riculturists ;  yet  there  must  be  many  kindred  subjects,  whick 
are  worthy  of  my  theme  and  of  your  attention.  That  particular 
branch  of  Natural  History  which  has  engaged  my  attention 
the  most,  is  the  same  which  has  endeared  to  many  of  you  the 
name  of  Nichols,  and  others,  and  which  has  in  the  deeper  mys- 
teries of  its  science,  (little  known  to  them)  revealed  to  me  the 
importance  of  studies  such  as  you  and  1-  at   the  present  day 
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should  pursne.  Let  us  sec,  tliCQ  for  a  few  moments,  vliat  wc 
liave  in  common  worthy  the  occasion  and  the  hour. 

Your  Tocation,  gentlemen,  is  with  the  earth.  How  mysteri- 
ous is  this  mass  of  inorganic  matter  upon  whoso  most  superfi- 
<;ial  crust  we  make  a  few  scratches,  and  take  from  th^encc  all 
that  sustains  life  and  promotes,  directly  or  indirectly,  our  well 
being  !  In  gratitude  to  so  beneficent  an  agent  should  we  not 
know  something  of  its  nature,  its  composition,  its  laws  and 
hidden  powers  ?  To  my  mind,  the  capacity  to  procure,  implies 
the  obligation  to  understand  what  wo  can  of  the  nature  of  those 
means  by  v/hich  we  obtain  what  we  seek.  If  you  are  willing  to 
admit  this  as  an  a5:iom,you  will  place  yourselves  in  the  same  cat- 
•egory  with  myself,  and  become  pursuers  ef  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  domains  of  Nature, — you  will  become  naturalists.  I  take 
for  granted,  then,  that  you  arc  such  by  virtue  of  your  occupa- 
tion, and  though  I  cannot  speak  to  you  as  the  farmer,  yet  I  can 
address  you  as  those  who  have  in  -common  with  me  an  interest 
in  the  sam-e  pursuits. 

Of  all  the  curious  senses  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that 
of  sight  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished^  and  the  instrument 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  exercise  this  sense,  is  the  human 
eye.  Next  in  rank,  and  the  minister  to  the  other,  is  the  hand^ 
and  to  comprehend  all  the  possibilities  as  well  as  all  the  adap- 
tations of  a  mechanical  character  which  the  human  hand  con* 
tains,  would  well  demand  long  and  patient  study.  The  geolo- 
gist tells  us  of  the  time  when  the  now  fertile  earth  was  a  sterile 
and  barren  waste;  and  the  eye  is  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
fact.  Weak  in  its  native  powers  to  the  extent  that  it  wishes  to 
penetrate,  the  hand  supplies  the  deficiency  and  forms  the  lens 
which  shall  so  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  upon  the  minutest 
particle  that  it  shall  betray  its  prGportions,beauty  and  structure. 
The  eye  delighted  finds  nothing  insignifieunt,  nothing  in  vain, 
and  new  worlds  aro  opened  to  its  gaze  in  everything  aro-and.  It 
needs  no  longer  the  patient  deductions  of  the  geologist  to  mark 
the  epochs  of  creation  and  change — but  traces  in  an  earlier  and 
sister  science,  the  signs  of  gradual  organized  life.  In  the  white 
flaky  ashes  of  the  farmer's  peat  fire,  it  finds  the  myriad  silicious 
envelopes  of  minute  plants,  which,  too  small  for  the  unaided 
vision,  grew  unnoticed  hundreds   of  years   ago  in   every  peat 
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s^ochIow  and  boggy  swamp.  In  the  flake  of  the  anthracite  cin- 
der it  incontestibly  proves  the  origin  of  the  substance  we  now 
eall  coal.  In  the  smallest  scale  of  what  is  harder  than  com- 
mon rocks  around,  but  which  resembles  wood,  it  counts  the  dots 
and  marks  the  arrangement  of  the  ducts  of  trees  which  long- 
long  ago  clothed  the  deltas  of  ancient  rivers,  filled  up  and  ob- 
literated by  time.  The  stain  upon  the  layers  of  rocks  deeply 
imbedded  in  solid  strata,  gives  up  the  mighty  secret  to  the- 
eye,  and  speaks  of  periods  when  vegetation  only  was  traceable 
in  ancient  seas. 

There  is  a  little  book  in  your  library,  gentlemen,  entitled 
a  "Tour  Round  my  Garden,"  from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Karr. 
It  supposes  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune  deploring  his 
means  of  making  a  foreign  tour,  such  as  his  cousin  of  botter 
means  was  about  just  then  to  do.  He  however  resolves  to  sec 
what  wonders^  he  could  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity,  and  at 
last  confines  himself  to  his  garden.  He  finds  accordingly  for 
the  mere  looking,  objects  more  wonderfnl  than  could  be  found 
among  the  arts  and  works  of  nations  and  peoples  abroad.  The 
same  is  true  of  you  in  your  pursuits,  and  the  limits  of  the  nar- 
rowest farm  will  be  found  capable  of  supplying  the  means. 
Only  learn  to  see,  to  observe,  to  study  and  to  profit,  and  how 
different  will  seem  all  the  necessary  hard  labor  and  drudgery 
and  toil  of  the  agriculturist's  life  ! 

"When  I  look  around  the  farms  of  Essex  County,  I  readily 
notice  how  progressive  has  been  the  advance  over  eld  ideas  and 
antiquated  notions,  which  once  so  universally  obtained.  The 
cultivation  of  the  earth  is  of  three  kinds — the  traditional,  the 
artistic  a'nd  the  scientific.  The  first  employs  all  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  which  have  been  known  from  earliest  days  of 
farming  in  a  country,  and  carries  with  it  errors  and  prejudices. 
Myths  and  fables  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  ancient  religions, 
but  occur  equally  in  old  fashioned  customs.  There  is  the  my  th- 
ical  and  fabulous  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  antiquity,  properly 
so  called.  In  certain  parts  of  every  country  the  old  fashioned 
customs  still  are  to  be  found,  and  the  farmer's  occupation  comes 
in  largely  for  its  share.  The  plough,  the  hoe,  the  scythe,  the 
kinds  of  grain  sown,  the  mode  of  manuring  the  land,  the  incor- 
rect inferences  about  the  modes  of  working  it,  the  average  crops 
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from  year  to  year,  aill  exhibit  the  myths  of  olden  customs.  The 
internal  arrangementof  the  household,  the  style  of  the  dairy 
rooms,  the  surroundings  of  the  dtvelling,  the  aspect  of  things 
about  the  farm,  mark  the  reign  of  an  age  which  ought  to 
have  paesed  away.  Even  the  private  habits  of  some  farmers, — 
xheir  social  and  civil  relations,  show  how  little  agricultural 
fairs  and  exhibitions  have  done  for  them.  Converse  with  such 
men  and  women,  and  you  will  find  th<3m  full  of  wise  saws  and 
signs,  and  superstitions;  but  take  no  note  of  the  "  signs  of  the 
times  "  in  which  they  live.  The  traditional  cultivation  of  the 
earth  leaves  the  farm  less  valuable  from  generation  .to  genera- 
tion, until  at  last  emigration  to  more  fertile  and  virgin  soils  is 
-the  final  resort.  Agriculture  can  be  pursued,  however,  as  an 
art,  and  hold  its  rank  among  the  most  honorable  labors  of 
mankind.  We  honor  the  artizan  who  builds  nobly  and  well, — 
who  rears  the  palace,  the  capitol,  the  sacred  fane.  The  names 
of  such  men  live  long  after  their  marvellous  works  have  been 
touched  rudely  by  the  finger  of  time.  It  will  be  equally  so 
with  the  artist  of  agriculture,  who  designs  and  executes  from 
the  rude  area  of  a  given  piece  of  earth  some  fertile  and  smiling 
homestead,  to  bear  to  distant  generations  his  prospective  wis- 
dom. Man  rises  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  of  social 
life  as  his  mind  craves,  and  seeks,  and  finds  its  needs.  In  no 
pursuit  else  do  we  see  this  so  plainly  as  in  agriculture.  The 
■most  ignorant,  careless  and  improvident  condition  is  that  of  the 
savage.  Except  in  form  and  cunning,  the  savage  man  is  no 
higher  than  the  brute  he  pursues  for  excitement  or  for  food. 
The  cravings  of  hunger  prompt  him  to  periodical  exertion,  and, 
the  wild  fruits  and  the  game  are  his  food.  The  selection  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  seeds  and  fruits  opens  the  way  to  their  increase, 
and  when  he  selects  such  to  commit  them  to  the  ground,  waiting 
for  their  seeds  in  turn,  he  enters  the  barbarous  age.  But  he 
must  be  likewise  on  the  search  for  other  means  of  subsistence 
while  the  seeds  arc  vegetating  and  the  fruits  are  coming  to  per- 
•fection;  and  this  induces  the  nomadic  habits,  such  as  the  Indian 
of  our  country  is,  and  such  as  the  earlier  shepherd-tribes  were. 
To  this  condition  of  man  we  owe  the  undoubted  origin  of  many 
of  our  most  valuable  animals  and  cultivated  plants;  and  the  Indi- 
.an  coynjthe.pumpkin,  water-melon,  beans,  squash,  all  lay  us  under 
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obligation  to  those  nomadic  tribes  which  were  found  here  when 
the  earliest  missionaries  visited  these  shores,  previous  to  the 
colonies  established  by  our  ancestry.  The  barbarous  age  in 
agriculture  still  lingers,  and  the  mythical  or  traditional,  to 
which  I  alluded,  is  no  more  than  its  highest  form  and  extremest 
development.  It  prompts  the  idle  and  the  unthrifty  to  emigrate 
from  their  homes  to  the  Far  West,  in  hopes  to  find  in  its  virgin 
soils  some  excuse  for  negligence  and  unthrift.  But  it  carries 
with  it  its  own  ruin,  and  impoverishes  in  turn,  by  exhaustion, 
tlie  most  fertile  natural  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  be  it  the 
alluvial  soils  and  green  mountains  of  Vermont,  or  the  broad 
prairies  of  Kansas  !  The  industry,  perseverance  and  art,  which 
are  essential  to  successful  cultivation,  with  us  bring  their  own 
reward.  It  has  been  long  noticed  that  the  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  conditions  of  a  people  depend  on  climatic  characters; 
and  the  harder  the  soil  and  more  obstinate  the  earth,  the  freer 
and  more  developed  the  race  which  subdues  it.  The  circum- 
stances which  develop  intelligence,  enable  intelligence  in  turn 
to  develop  the  utmost  possibilities;  and  when  man  emerges  from 
barbarism,  which  only  feeds  and  clothes  his  body,  into  civiliza- 
tion, he  rises  to  the  fine  arts,  whether  in  the  primeval  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture  or  in  those  more  sesthetical  pursuits  by 
which  he  builds  finely  and  conceives  and  executes  works  of 
beauty  and  wonder  which  will  for  centuries  endure. 

Agriculture  considered  in  the  light  of  an  art  is  no  longer  the 
confined  and  selfish  consideration  of  how  to  feed  and  clothe  a 
family  or  the  dwellers  on  a  given  area  of  the  farm;  mere  labor 
of  the  most  uncultivated  Ivind  can  do  as  much:  rather  than  this 
little  and  narrow  view,  it  becomes  a  branch  of  national  indus- 
try, aud  maintains  relations  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 
The  object  is  now  to  make  the  most  returns  from  the  outlay;  to 
enable  the  land  from  year  to  year  to  yield  five-fold  and  ten-fold^ 
to  swell  the  aggregate  sum  of  a  state's  productive  resources;  to 
invite  capital  to  invest  in  its  speculations;  to  convert  sterility 
into  fruitfulness;  to  anticipate  exigencies  for  future  time;  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  it  was  found,  and  restore  to  the 
primal  paradise  the  portions  cursed  by  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness of  man.  You  are  familiar,  gentlemen,  with  the  name 
of  Downing,  who  is  considered  in  this  country  what  Pazton  is 
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in  England;  men  estimate  liiin  not  so  mueb  by  liis  knowledg-c 
and  descriptions  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  as  by  his  endeavors 
to  introduce  correct  ideas  of  landscape  gardening — of  the  con- 
struction of  elegant  and  commodiousdwellings,  and  of  a  higher 
style  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture;  to  which  science  he 
was  devoted.  The  art  of  agriculture  does  in  the  grander 
modes  what  landscape  gardening  does  in  the  narrower;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  most  ordinary  farm  in  Essex 
county  should  .not  borrow  something  from  a  higher  style,  to 
improve  it  and  enhance  its  value.  The  time  may  be  distant 
when  in  this  country  we  shall  be  obliged  to  cultivate  as  care- 
fully and  scrupulously  as  is  needful  in  older  and  more  thick- 
ly settled  counti^ies,  yet  there  can  bo  no  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing to  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  from  agriculture,  which 
lie  in  our  power.  I  remember  hearing  an  educated  man,  who 
managed  a  farm,  many  years  ago,  say  that  he  built  him  a  new, 
fine  barn,  with  many  improvements,  which  at  that  time  and 
place  were  considered  merely  whims  and  crotchets,  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  build  a  cheaper  and  meaner  one,  and  his 
old  one  would  not  serve  his  purpose  any  longer;  but  I  did  not 
ihen  catch  the  idea  of  the  true  economy  which  he  had  antici- 
pated in  the  change.  So  agriculture  as  an  art,  holding  its 
place  high  among  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  may  not  commend 
itself  at  once  to  every  one,  yet  such  fairs  alid  annual  exhibi- 
tions as  this,  attest  to  the  increasing  favor  the  idea  is  receiving 
in  the  community.  We  discover  in- the  laws  which  govern  the 
material  world,  that  the  circle  and  the  spire  pervade  all  devel- 
oping objects.  The  same  order  which  heaves  planet  and  satel- 
i'ite  around  the  central  sun,  arranges  the  growth  of  the  sten^ 
and  the  position  of  the  leaves  of  smallest  or  most  gigantic  plant. 
The  track  which  man  progressively  follows  in  his  changes  from 
epochs  and  seasons  of  his  development,  brings  him  back  to  some 
starting  point  in  his  course.  The  garden  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures is  spoken  of  as  man's  first  residence,  and  it  is  the  garden 
which  is  his  last  and  highest  effort  in  civilized  life.  The  farm 
can  be  a  garden  full  of  all  manner  of  trees  and  herbs  good  for 
food  and  pleasure.  Your  most  productive  farming  operations 
cease  to  wear  the  aspect  of  what  would  have  been  the  case  not 
aiany  years  ago.     A  well  laid  out  and-  carefully  cultivated  gar- 
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tien  ranks  among  the  highest  cfiForts  of  artistical  skill.  In  it  the 
useful,  ornamental  and  essential  all  combine.  In  one  depart- 
ment may  be  found  the  forest  trees,  in  another  the  fruit  trees, 
another  the  kitchen  stuffs,  another  herbs  and  perhaps  flowers. 
Every  superfluous  plant  is  there  an  unsightly  weed,  and  is  care- 
fully extirpated.  The  first  settlers  in  a  new  country  find  the 
forests  usurping  the  soil.  They  must  be  removed  to  allow 
the  sun's  rays  to  reach  the  earth.  To  destroy  is  the  first  of  the 
circle,  but  ere  it  ends  harmoniously  to  re-produce  will  be  essen- 
tial. An  agricultural  district,  pursuing  the  art  of  husbandry, 
takes  as  much  care  to  preserve  a  due  balance  of  relations  as 
docs  the  most  skilful  gardener.  It  may  be  found  essential  to 
plant  again  the  very  products  the  axe  a  century  before  was 
brought  into  play  to  destroy.  Nicety  of  operation  in  sowing, 
weeding,  studying  the  character  of  the  soil,  adaptation  of  this 
or  that  manure  to  this  or  that  field,  will  pay  as  well  as  the  same 
means  in  the  garden.  We  see  this  in  what  is  called  market  gar- 
iiig;  and  the  most  ready  returns  are  from  such  farms  as  pursue 
the  course  which  improved  husbandry  recommends.  But  no  art 
can  successfully  be  pursued  without  a  science  to  aid  and  assist;  to 
prompt  the  labor  and  to  point  out  the  course.  Hence  arises 
science  of  agriculture,  which  has  enlisted  the  labors  of  a  Davy, 
Humboldt,  Liebig,  and  many  other  illustrious  names  in  Europe 
beside.  It  were  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  country  like  ours, 
so  young,  (and  yet  so  old,)  but  with  so  many  vocations  open  to 
its  inhabitants,  seemingly  more  honorable,  and  easier  of  pursuit 
than  agriculture,  (but  alas  !  too  often  the  reverse,)  that  the  same- 
careful  solicitude  for  its  advancement  should  have  yet  arisen 
here  as  abroad.  The  foresight  and  prospective  wisdom  of  our 
greatest  and  most  distinguished  patriots  have  strongly  recom- 
mended some  action  in  our  institutions  of  learning  towards  the 
enlightened  pursuit  of  agriculture.  But  the  precise  method  of 
inducing  the  study  of  farming  as  other  studies  are  sought,  is  a 
difficult  question  to  solve,  and  may  not  be  easily  pointed  out. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  you,  gentlemen,  any  plan  of  my  own, 
from  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done,  and  from  inability  to  de- 
vise such.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  the  first  obstacle 
in  our  way  is  the  too  common  idea  that  other  pursuits  are  more 
honorable  than,  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     There  per- 
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haps  is  a  good  deal,  too,  in  the  remark  that  the  liighest  kinds  of 
agriculture  are  expensive  and  will  not  pay;  and  that  artistic 
and  scientitic  farming  will  do  well  enough  for  the  capitalist, 
who  can  afford  to  lose  money  if  needful.  I  think  the  root  of 
this  mistake  lies  deeper  than  this  surface  view.  Agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  maybe  well  enough,  but  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  objectionable  features.  I  have  found  among  our  acad- 
emies and  high  schools,  for  instance,  where  there  is  any  unusual 
amount  of  apparatus,  that  there  generally  is  the  most  ignorance 
of  the  science  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  universal  eager- 
ness for  office  affects  every  branch  of  our  social  industry.  The 
consequence  is  apt  to  be  the  appointment  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers and  professors;  and  the  very  richness  and  abundance  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  establishment  might  affect  injuriously  the  ac- 
tual practical  knowledge  which  is  sought.  The  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts provides  most  generously  four  Normal  Schools  in 
which  both  sexes  are  taught  "  how  to  teach."  From  these  sem- 
inaries issue  from  year  to  year  intelligent  young  men  and  young 
women,  the  majority  of  which  go  into  our  agricultural  towns 
and  are  employed  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. Others  assume  important  stations  in  schools  of  higher 
grade  elsewhere.  The  Board  of  Education  appropriates  suras 
of  money  for  familiar  lectures  on  chemistry  and  other  sciences. 
I  have  authority  for  saying,  that  it  is  its  wish  that  the  relation 
of  the  vegetable  economy  to  agriculture  should  be  taught  those 
who  are  to  teach  again.  I  look  with  much  expectation  to  the 
future  for  the  diffusion  of  better  ideas  on  this  subject  through 
our  common  schools.  Much  of  my  correspondence  with  friends 
who  are  teachers,  shows  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in 
this  direction.  We  should  then  insist  on  studies  among  primary 
schools  connected  with  the  science  of  agriculture.  At  its  very 
basis  lies  the  science  of  botany.  No  science  else  so  refined, 
elegant,  elevating  to  the  mind;  none  so  delicately  suited  to  the 
feminine  tastes.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  boy  and  girl 
should  not  know  about  the  very  weeds,  which  look  into  their 
school  house  door,  as  much  as  about  the  multiplication  table. 
Is  not  the  structure,  composition,  uses  economical  and  artistical 
ef  the  wood  that  is  consumed  in  the  stove,as  worthy  an  hour's  les- 
son as  that  of  the  rivers  of  countries  scarcely  trodden  by  man?  In 
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some  towns  the  areas  of  school  houses  are  set  with  flowers  and 
ornamental  trees;  this  is  well,  provided  the  arrangement  docs 
not  abridge  the  play-ground  for  athletic  and  health-inducing 
sports.  But  .the  science  of  botany  needs  no  such  botanical  gar- 
dens for  its  apparatus;  every  dry  reed-stalk  left  by  the  winter 
winds, every  little  weed,  every  green  moss,  are  book  and  lesson 
and  apparatus,  to  a  mind  healthy  and  properly  instructed  how 
to  instruct.  You  will  allow  rae  to  urge  this  point  on  your  at- 
tention, gentlemen,  for  many  of  you  are  members  of  school  com- 
mittees I  do  not  doubt.  Would  you  wish  to  induce  your  sons  to 
settle  down  near  the  old  family  hearth  and  pursue  the  noble  labor 
of  the  farm,  do  all  you  can  to  make  the  farm  the  most  attractive. 
See  that  the  teachers  you  employ  can  teach  something  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  business  you  love  and  which  you  wish  should  be 
developed  and  elevated.  It  is  a  common  law  that  every  need 
has  some  supply  near  at  hand;  create  that  need,  and  the  supply 
will  follow.  What  money  and  pecuniary  offers  fail  to  effect, 
however  liberal  you  may  be  in  that  direction,  taste  and  convic- 
tion arising  from  education  will  do.  Adorn  your  dwellings 
with  flowers,  and  encourage  your  children  to  cultivate  them. 
Many  a  useful  natural  bent  in  the  young  has  been  lost  by  inju- 
dicious and  thoughtless  levity.  Believe  that  an  hour  is  not  lost 
which  your  wife,  or  your  daughter,  or  your  son  spends  in  the 
garden,  among  the  flowers  which  they  have  learned  to  love. 
Labor  is  relieved  of  half  its  toil  when  smiled  upon  by  the  ele- 
gances of  life.  I  Jiave  been  no  heedless  witness  of  these  fact?, 
and  the  most  industrious  hands  and  the  most  loving  and  moth- 
erly hearts  have  I  found  among  those  who  cultiyated  the  tulip 
bed  or  nourished  the  rose  bush  in  some  corner  of  the  farmyard, 
amidst  discouragements  which  would  have  appalled  the  sterner 
sex  had  they  been  suffered  to  exist  where  the  corn  and  the  po- 
tato patch  stood.  "The  farmer's  garden,"  says  Elihu  Burrit, 
"  is  the  introduction  to  a  large  volume,  of  which  every  acre  is 
a  page,  bearing  the  marks  of  his  character.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  gardens  of  New  England  are  full  of  hopeful  and  in- 
structive reading  to  those  who  consult  their  chronicles.  They 
show  that  science,  taste  and  successful  industry  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  agriculture.  They  mark  the  degree  of 
mental  cultare  and  refinement  to  which  the  farmers  of  thecoun 
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try  have  attained."  Let  our  common  scliool  teachers,  I  repeat 
understand  that  they  are  expected  to  communicate  such  knowl- 
edge or  go  without  employment,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
find  them  all  apt  and  fit  for  the  task.  In  this  town,  close  by, 
stands  a  noble  monument  of  gratitude  to  and  love  of  the  birth- 
place of  one,  who  went  from  you  a  boy  and  returned  to  an  ova- 
tion such  as  is  seldom  granted  to  what  the  world  calls  great 
men.  Beneath  its  roof  stand  volumes  of  wisdom,  science,  ar^, 
freely  offered  to  every  citizen.  Not  far  off  is  its  duplicate  libra- 
ry, in  which  are  choice  books,  and  which  I  have  been  gener- 
ously invited  to  consult.  Its  lecture  room  affords  easy  facilities 
to  any  one  to  listen  to  the  eloquence  or  to  quaff  from  the  foun- 
tains of  knowledge,  which  the  lyceum  lecturer  offers  you.  We 
admire  such  generosity,  such  thoughtful  care  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration. But  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  what  George  Pea- 
body  has  done  for  his  native  town,  others  may  do  in  some  other 
way  for  theirs,  and  that  an  enlightened  agriculture  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  similar  rural  fortune  to  the  village  where  it 
is  pursued  ?  If  agriculture  as  a  science  is|to  become  the  great 
national  enterprise  of  a  free  people,  can  we  vrho  encourage  and 
foster  it  by  agricultural  fairs,  exhibitions  of  stock  and  produce, 
by  our  libraries  and  premiums,  do  too  much  in  our  means  of  pri- 
mary education  to  advance  it  ?  Set  out  well  and  carefully  the 
young  tree,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, you  will  be  disappointed  in  the  fruits.  Elevate  your 
calling,  gentlemen,  and  you  open  avenues  of  usefulness  and 
wealth,  surer  and  as  honorable  as  commerce  or  mercantile  pur- 
suits. The  science,  which  prompts  your  labors  and  which 
induces  your  children  to  love  the  old  homestead  so  well  that 
they  will  not  leave  it  for  the  uncertain  gain  of  other  trades, 
will  not  necessarily  involve  you  in  expensive  habits  or  ruinous 
enterprises.  The  reason  why  we  see  such,  is  not  from  the  sci- 
ence, but  from  its  want.  In  all  pursuits  there  is  necessarily  much 
pretence,  yet  that  does  not  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the  real  and 
substantial.  True  science  is  accurate,  patient  and  rewarding; 
empiricism  is  pretentious  and  false.  Every  evil  has  its  remedy, 
and  if  not  in  our  generation  yet  in  one  to  come,  and  for  which 
wc  should  labor  in  our  day,  will  be  enlisted  in  your  noble 
calling  the  very  highest  and  surest  names  in  those  departments 
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ofknowlcdgo  and  enquiry,  wliicli  are  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth. 

I  suggested,  in  the  early  part  of  my  remarks,  that  tho  eye 
was  through  the  hand,  the  great  minister  to  the  supply  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  practical  wisdom.  Clearly  then,  it  was  in- 
tended in  such  beneficent  a  gift,  that  we  were  expected  to  ob- 
•serve.  This  duty  of  seeing,  of  observing,  devolves  upon  the 
farmer  in  the  most  minute  particulars  of  his  calling.  How 
quick  your  eye  detects  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  your  stock; 
and  how  much  is  done  by  pra<;tice.  Deficiency  of  points  in  your 
horse  you  will  notice,  which  might  escape  others.  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  minutiss  of  your  crops,  and  the  most  careful 
criticism  is  worthy  your  care.  On  such  observation,  constant, 
■daily,  perpetual,  the  most  ordinary  and  the  most  extensive  la- 
bors of  science  depend.  Many  entertain  the  idea  that  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  ought  to  find  the  cure,  remedy,  prevent- 
ive to  every  injury  occurring  from  bird,  insect,  or  vegetable 
depredator.  AVhat,  it  is  asked,  is  the  use  of  entomology,  if  you 
naturalists  cannot  tell  us  how  to  drive  away  the  canker  worm, 
■striped  bug,  caterpillar  ?  Such  an  objection  is,  however,  not 
worthy  a  generous  mind.  The  same  would  lie  against  all  the 
learned  professions,  as  they  are  called,  if  pressed  to  the  ultimate 
limit.  The  difference  between  observation  and  patient  enquiry 
•on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  a  refusal  to  see  and  observe,  is 
that  between  ignorance  and  enquiry — darkness  and  illumina- 
tion. "Would  he  be  considered  wise  who  should  refuse  a  lan- 
tern in  a  dark  night,  because  it  were  not  ajighted  gas  jet  or  the 
■sun  ?  A  natural  inclination  or  an  early  taste  for  such  observa- 
tion cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The  onion  crop  has  se- 
verely suffered  from  an  offensive  larva,  whose  habits  are  worth 
noting  from  year  to  year.  Th3  remedy  against  it  has  not  yet 
been  discovered — perhaps  it  never  will.;  it  is  better  to  know 
your  foe  and  its  cap^ilities  to  mischief  than  to  persevere  in  the 
culture  of  that  root  crop  against  so  many  disadvantages.  I  should 
hardly  hope  to  prophecy  a  future  exemption  from  any  applica- 
tion or  from  any  new  variety  of  the  plant,  after  what  has  been 
tried  by  so  many  farmers.  The  habits  of  insects  are  mysterious 
as  yet,  and  we  can  only  hope  to  profit  by  eternal  vigilance.  It 
seems  significant  to  me,  however.,  that  the  fly  belongs,  appar- 
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ently,  to  the  scatophagrus  tribes,  whicli  nestle  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  particular  kinds  of  manures  especially.  Total 
abandonment  of  this  vegetable  as  a  field  crop  for  a  series  of 
years,  may  by  depriving  each  generation  of  the  proper  nidus 
for  its  larva,  cause  its  extermination;  and  tliough  we  may  mourn 
■when  we  think  of  the  "  leeks  of  Egypt/' our  children  may  enjoy 
by  our  abstinence  greater  advantages  when  the  root  can  be  cul- 
tivated again  with  success. 

It  is  too  common,  in  absence  of  other  knowledge-,  to  infer 
that  what  is  known  abroad  of  similar  facts  is  identical  with 
what  we  desire  to  know  at  home;  But  I  think  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  every  cultivated  country  has  its  own  peculiar  disor- 
ders, diseases  and  parasitical  complaints.  I  would  speak 
more  particulai'ly  of  plants,  which  are  more  familiar  to  me  ; 
and  aver  th££t  many  of  the  most  insidious  kinds  of  mildews, 
blights,  brands  and  smuts,  are  structurally  and  typically  our 
own.  The  naturalist  who  would  investigate  these  may  find 
them  only  analogous  to  foreign  species,  and  from  atmospherical 
conditions  requiring  different  treatment.  We  need  then  an 
American  system  of  science,  based  upon  American  facts  in 
Nature. 

Our  culture  too  should  be  American,  suited  to  our  soils, 
climate,  productions,  to  owr  fruits,  grains,  seeds,  roots.  I  would 
by  no  means  discourage  experiments  with  approved  foreign 
kinds,  yet  such  experiments  should  be  not  hastily  or  widely 
adopted.  Mr.  David  Landreth,  an  experienced  seedsman, 
found  among  fifty-two  specimens  of  turnips  raised  from  seed 
imported  by  him,  but  two  varieties  worthy  of  perpetuation.  In 
the  subject  of  grass  seeds,  too,  the  knowledge  of  the  actual 
species  can  only  prevent  disappointment  in  sections  where  they 
are  unfitted  to  the  soil  or  latitude.  Mr.  Ives  has  shown  in  your 
"  Transactions  "  how  coincident  with  the  soils  are  the  varieties 
of  apples  and  pears;  what  English  kinds  succeed,  to  what  ex- 
tent American  varieties  can  be  distributed  through  these  Uni- 
ted States.  The  potato  rot  presents  a  similar  aspect,  and  in 
vain  were  the  journals  of  Europe  searched  for  the  cause.  Even 
the  fungi  described  by  the  mycologists  abroad  did  not  occur  on 
our  own,  and  this  insidious  destroyer  has  baffled  the  most  care- 
ful experiments  to  detect  the  reason  of  rts  presence.     Is  it  a 
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■waste  of  time  and  study  which  has  hitherto  been  expended  to  find 
the  cause  and  remedy  ?  Then  equally  wasteful  the  patient  hours 
of  the  kind  and  generous  physician,  who  has  sought  in  vain  for 
the  reason  and  cure  of  pulmonary  disease,  or  who  has  risked  his 
own  life  to  detect  the  seeds  and  germs  of  the  cholera,  which 
affrights  and  devastates  nations.  Equally  so  is  the  rot  in  the 
grape,  which  by  the  western  vine-grower  has  been  thought 
identical.  But  agri-^ulture  with  its  science  must  not  borrow 
from  abroad;  it  must  build  schools  of  American  science,  ob- 
servation and  research.  Its  soils  are  to  be  analyzed  by  its  own 
chemists,  its  plants  which  grow  upon  them  analyzed  and  speci- 
fied by  its  own  botanists,  and  the  fields  that  are  to  be  reaped 
should  be  sown  with  its  own  seeds.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  from  resources  as  great  naturally  as  are  to  be  found  else- 
where, products  as  mighty  and  great  can  accrue  ? 

I  have  addressed  you,  gentlemen,  as  members  of  a  County 
Society,  and  that  county  the  flower,  perhaps,  of  Massachusetts. 
But  I  would  not  have  you  unmindful  that  agriculture  is  not  sec- 
tional, and  that  its  domains  are  as  wide  as  tlie  limits  of  a  na- 
tion's rule.  The  establishment  of  similar  societies  throughout 
the  width  and  length  of  the  land,  can  best  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
vast  resources  of  our  agricultural  capabilities,.  Embracing  so 
A-ast  an  area  of  domain,  every  variety  of  soil  is  to  be  met  with 
and  studied.  By  beautiful  adaptations,  every  section  has  its 
own  proper  and  peculiar  vegetation.  The  natural  distribution 
of  plants  is  coincident  with  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  This 
renders  every  state  in  the  Union  best  adapted  to  its  own  agri- 
cultural products.  But  the  time  may  come  when  exhaustive 
crops  may  render  unproductive  the  soils  which  now  produce 
them  abundantly.  The  kind  and  nature  of  the  labor,  the  natu- 
ral causes  which  produce  natural  effects,  the  very  strata  of  the 
mineral  products,  the  geological  formations,  the  permanence  of 
rivers  and  streams,  the  atmospherical  conditions  depending  ou 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  men,  are  worthy  the  most  serious  con- 
siderations in  scientific  agriculture.  Already  the  fearful 
droughts  in  sections  of  the  west,  point  with  the  finger  of  admon- 
itory wisdom  to  the  pioneer  into  their  broad  and  blooming  pra- 
iries. The  sweeping  away  of  the  forests  without  any  care,  may 
prove  most  disastrous  to  the  settler  ere  many  years-have  elapsed. 
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Deprive  our  New  England  of  its  green  woods,  and  wc  should  be 
similarly  situated.  Millions  of  acres  are  there  in  the  Eastern 
states  fit  for  nothing  else  than  forests  and  the  resorts  of  wild 
beasts.  Thanks  to  the  rocks,  the  boulders,  the  ridges  paved  as 
with  art,  which  embosom  in  their  rifts  the  stately  trees,  and 
help  to  secure  from  devastation  the  trunks  of  centuries  growth. 
The  shore  towns  of  Massachusetts  Bay  are  thus  beautifully  en- 
vironed; and  as  you  gaze  from  one  of  the  hill-tops  of  this  very 
village,  you  can  see  farms  and  fields  like  some  smiling  picture 
set  in  a  frame  of  scmpervirent  emerald.  Thanks  to  the  sterility 
of  such  a  soil,  which  bears  on  its  bosom  a  vegetation  as  stern 
and  noble  as  the  sons  and  daughters  which  it  likewise  feeds. 
It  is  otherwise  in  sections  easier  of  wider  cultivation.  The 
scanty  forests  of  the  far  west  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  streams 
and  the  islets  or  openings  in  the  rolling,  sea-like  prairie  lands. 
The  black  fertile  virgin  soil  of  other  western  states  nearer  our 
own,  teems  with  deciduous  forest  trees  of  mighty  proportions 
and  exceeding  beauty.  The  land  is  more  precious  than  the 
forests,  and  beneath  the  earth  lie  beds  of  combustible  coal. 
There  seems  no  immediate  need  of  so  useless  an  incumbrance 
on  the  surface  and  the  belted  river  side,  the  wide  unbroken  for- 
est soon  yield  up  their  leafy  honors.  The  lofty  and  shady  tops 
no  longer  retain  the  rising  evaporation  or  check  the  passing 
clouds,  grateful  for  their  moisture  and  shower.  The  soil  yields 
up,  too,  its  humus,  the  slow  accretion  of  ages;  and  has  no  re- 
turn from  foliage  and  dropping  leaves  in  sufficiency  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  water  courses  must  fail  or  seek  some  subter- 
ranean channel  in  the  caverns  of  the  lime-stone  strata.  Sterility 
must  be  anticipated,  or  at  best  uncertain  and  fitful  returns.  It 
•becomes  then  a  question  whether  the  West,  from  natural  causes, 
is  to  be  the  great  agricultural  granary  of  the  nation,  or  whether 
an  enlightened  or  scientific  agriculture  will  not  provide  ade- 
quate preventions  in  time?  When  the  Isle  of  France  was  first 
discovered,  about  a  century  ago,  the  soil  was  exuberant  and 
fertile,  and  frequent  showers  were  the  rule;  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  has  produced  the  reverse. 

I  have  thus  sketched  to  you  a  possibility  only,  perhaps,  but 
as  illustrative  of  the  magnitude  and  nobleness  of  the  pursuit  you 
have  chosen  for  the  labors  of  your  handsi  for  the  exercise  of 
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your  observation,  for  the  success  and  reward  of  your  industrial 
toil.  I  could  speak  to  you  on  other  topics,  on  many  subjects  of 
interest  to  you  and  to  me.  I  could  speak  of  the  curious  experi- 
ments in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  the  hybridization  of  grapes, 
the  results  which  have  rewarded  those  who  have  instituted 
them;  of  the  value  of  vegetables  originating  among  us,  and 
which  Essex  county  claims,  such  as  the  Marrow  squash  and  the 
llubbard  squash  or  pumpkin.  But  other  and  more  practical 
heads  and  hands  can  treat  these  subjects  more  effectually.  I 
could  recommend  search' for  new  or  unknown  varieties  of  the- 
apple,  new  and  unknown  at  least  to  your  society,  because  not 
seen  beyond  the  farm  where  they  originated.  I  could  dilate  on 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  on  the  farm;  try  to  induce  you  to  en- 
courage your  children  to  raise  the  raspberry  along  the  stone 
walls  where  weeds  may  be  suffered  to  grow,  and  to  make  the- 
strawberry  more  common,  and  the  cranberry  cheaper,  by  its  in- 
creased crops.  I  conld  speak  of  the  interest  to  be  had  in  rais- 
ing new  varieties  of  the  smaller  fruits  from  seed,  such  as  the 
currant  and  the  plum,  and  in  endeavoring,  to  procure  varieties 
free  from  the  wart.  These  and  a  thousand- subjects  press  on  my 
raiiid,  but  I  forbear,  thanking  you  for  your  patience  in  listening, 
and  wishing  you  all  manner  of  success  in  your  occupation, 
which  you  can  make  the  most  ennobling  and  national. 

It  was  told  of  one  of  the  Henrys,  that  he  hoped  that  every 
peasant  in  his  kingdom  would  be  able  to  have  a  fowl  in  his  din- 
ner pot  on  Sundays;  it  can  be  said  of  us  that  we  will  make  fruife 
of  all  sorts  to  grow  in  every  poor  man's  yard  or  garden,  or 
about  his  premises.  We  should  hear  less  then  about  the  injury 
done  to  fruit  crops  by  birds;  for  there  would  be  enough  for 
birds  and  men,  and  pilfering  by  mischievous  boys  would  cease. 

Strive  to  accomplish  this  in  every  way  in  your  power  and  at 
your  command,  and  let  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  hold  a 
prominent  rank  among  the  philanthropic  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  the  land,  helping  to  "  make  the  wilderness  and  soli- 
tary places  glad,''  and  inviting  the  stranger  from  far  and  near 
t^  come  and  learn  of  vou. 
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Your  Committee  proceeded  to  their  work  with  a  some^cviiat 
enlarged  impression  of  its  magnitude,  derived  principally  from 
the  fact  that  some  fifty-three  entries  appeared  in  their  depart- 
ment. But  we  are  compelled  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
quality  of  the  exhibition  was  not  in  keeping  with  this  large  nu- 
merical character.  There  were  very  many  entries  of  single  ar- 
ticles; one  pot-plant,  one  bouquet,  one  dish  of  cut  flowers — and 
each  helping  to  swell  the  list,  but  sad  to  say,  not  always  to  en- 
hance the  floral  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

We  did,  however,  find  good  flowers  in  the  exhibition,  and 
here  and  there  specimens  of  fine  taste  and  skill  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  preparation.  On  a  limited  number  of  such 
cases  we  divided  the  small  amount  placed  at  our  disposal,  with 
the  exercise  of  our  best  discretion.  It  would  have  pleased  us 
to  have  more  to  distribute;  but  such  as  receive  nothing 
must  excuse  us  partly  on  the  ground  that  their  relative  grade 
was  such  that  the  funds  fell  short  before  reaching  them,  and 
partly  on  the  ground  that  their  absolute  merit  was  hardly  such 
as  to  give  them  a  much  better  chance  in  any  competition. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  say,  that  to  us  the  practice  of 
exhibitors,  of  dividing  a  lot  of  flowers  into  many  parcels  and 
entering  them  in  as  many  difi'erent  names  as  possible,  seems  a 
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very  poor  one.  It  may  obtain  free  tickets  for  a  greater  nu'mber 
of  individuals,  but  it  greatly  lessens  their  chances  of  receiving 
any  gratuity,  embarasses  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  and 
tends  to  depress  the  character  of  the  exhibition.  In  several 
eases  we  found  lots,  evidently  one  and  the  same,  entered  in 
three  or  four  distinct  names;  had  only  one  name  appeared, 
something  might  have  been  given,  but  by^dividing  the  fraction 
fell  below  the  minimum  amount  and  nothing  could  be  done. 

We  do  not  incline  to  make  this  matter  one  of  sentiment  en- 
tirely. There  is  a  practical  side  to  fioricTalture  as  well  as  to 
everything  else.  We  denot  like  to  see,  and  we  cannot  advise 
the  Society  to  encourage,  shows  of  poor  or  even  ordinary  flow- 
ers. We  do  not  now  speak  of  those  for  decorative  purposes;  a 
ragged  dahlia  or  an  illy  marked  phlox  may  do  as  well  in  a  fes- 
toon, or  to  trim  a  chandelier  or  statue  with,  as  a  better  one, 
but  when  we  com.e  to  flowers  sliown  for  prizes,  or  as  evidences 
of  skill,  the  case  stands  far  otherwise.  Massachusetts  is  old 
enough,  and  Essex  county  is  skillful  enough  and  near  eno-ugh  to 
the  metropolis,  to  raise  and  exhibit  flowers  that  are  really  good 
and  fine;  and  there  is  no  need  of  bestowing  the  funds  of  the 
Society  on  such  as  are  swept  up,  hap-hazard,  from  the  common 
garden  on  the  day,  or  night  even,  before  the  exhibition. 

The  arts  of  the  gardener  and  the  bouquet-maker  are  pretty 
equally  concerned  in  a  show  of  flowers.  Either  is  acceptable; 
both  together  are  better;  but  where  no  evidence  of  either  ap- 
pears, there  can  be  little  to  merit  praise.  Indifferent  flowers, 
well  and  carefully  arranged,  and  displayed  according  to  the 
canons  of  good  taste,  cannot  certainly  fail  to  please.  So,  also, 
will  well  formed  flowers,  with  clear  colors  and  even  markings, 
elicit  commendation,  though  they  have  a  poor  position  and 
no  arrangement  at  all.  But  what  satisfaction  can  be  felt  by  a 
person  of  cultivated  taste  in  a  display  of  dahlias,  flat  and  dull- 
tinted,  with  centers  green  and  hollow  and  petals  irregular  and 
projecting,  and  here  and  there  one  in  which  the  pollen-bearing 
anther  peeps  out  mischievously,  to  hint  at  a  retrograding  to  the 
old  unsightly  single  form?  There  is  as  little  pleasure  in  the 
view  of  pot  plants  that  emulate  the  palm  tree  in  their  lack  of 
all  foliage  except  at  the  very  top;  and  few  care  to  look  long  at 
a  plant  that  has  neither  variety  n-or  peculiarly  fine  growth  to 
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recommend  it.  Again,  it  might  bo  a  pertinent  q»cstio.ji,  what 
encouragement  do  we  give  to  art  by  rewarding  the  production 
of  bouquets  that  are  crooked,or  one-sided,  or  that  have  no  shape 
that  a  painter  could  imitate  ?  Or  such  as  have  the  large  flowers 
where  the  small  should  be,  or  the  colors  in  unsightly  patches 
instead  of  agreeably  distributed,  or  those  where  the  flowers  arc 
packed  close  with  no  introduction  of  foliage,  as  if  there  were 
just  so  many  and  all  must  go  in  ? 

Now  it  may  be  that  some  will  think  this  very  little  better 
than  nonsense;  and  insist  that  none  but  the  fastidious  would  try 
to  have  flowers  grow  by  rule,  or  consider  them  better  in  pro- 
portion as  they  did  so.  But  if  this  were  the  proper  way  of 
judging,  misshapen  and  half-developed  forms,  or  muddy  and 
blotchy  colors  were  just  as  good  as  any  o.thers,  which  nobody 
admits.  Why  then,  if  symmetry  in  ailowej.'  be  at  all  desirable, 
should  it  not  be  carried  as  near  perfection  as  may  be?  If  one 
good  color, is  preferable  to  twenty  poor. ones,  why  should  not 
one  that  is  decidedly  superior  be  prized  above  twenty  that  are 
simply  good  ?  Why  should  not  the  highest  degree  and  quality 
be  made  the  object,  as  well  as  to  rest  with  a  half-way  complete- 
ness ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  this  question.  We  prefer  to 
assume  the  principle,  on  the  credit  of  the  best  cultivators  and 
writers,  who  have  agreed,  time  out  of  mind,  that  the  chief  merit 
in  the  raising  of  flowers,  lies  not  in  the  quantity  .of  the  crop, 
but  in. the  quality  and  character  of  the  results,  to  be  studied  in 
some  instances,  even  in  one  single  individual  blossom. 

While  we  are  anticipating  objections  to  the  judging  of  ilowers 
thus  nicely,  we  may  refer  to  one  or  two  others.  It  may  be 
urged  that  such  as  come  up  to  the  standard  are  never  seen,  and 
the  standards  themselves  are  wholly  imaginary  and  useless. 
But  to  say  this  is  to  betray  shortness  of  sight.  Glenny,  who 
wrote  on  this  subject  some  years  since,  elaborated  a  statement 
of  perfect  properties  of  the  various  florist's  flowers.  While 
many  regarded  them  as  too  exacting — calling  for  higher  excel- 
lence than  had  ever  been  attained,  the  author  seized  this  very 
ground  for  his  best  defence.  It  were  bettor,  he  argued,  that 
the  standard  should  be  imaginary  and  beyond  reach;  for  then 
we  may  make  it  absolutely  perfect,  and  every  step  toward  the 
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attainment  of  it  will  be  in  the  right  direction,  though  the  full 
arrival  at  it  be  impossible.  Thus,  to  declare  that  the  pansy,  to 
be  perfect,  muat  have  the  petals  all  entirely  flat  and  in  the  same 
plane,  and  all  five,  at  their  edges,  forming  an  exact  circle  with- 
out indentations, — is  to  declare  every  pansy  imperfect  that  ever 
was  seen,  and  therefore,  every  one  capable  of  some  improve- 
ment, while  the  model  itself  could  not,  probably,  be  bettered. 
But  if  we  were  to  take  some  fine  flower  that  had  been  shown, 
as  a  model,  we  should  be  contenting  the  art  with  some  degree 
of  absolute  imperfection  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the 
grower  of  the  flower  of  some  share  of  incentire  to  his  further 
exertions.  And  accordingly,  to  assume  that  the  pansy  ought  to 
be  a  circle,  and  the  tulip  a  true  hemispherical  cup,  is  to  give 
cultivators  a  lesson  in  the  production  of  the  most  perfect  flow- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  with  no  fear  that  they  can  ever  reach 
the  standard  and  be  able  to  throw  it  aside. 

There  is  another  objection,  entitled  to  much  greater  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  by  setting  up  a  high  standard,  we 
tend  to  give  the  advantage  to  the  opulent  cultivator,  who  with 
plentiful  means,  has  full  chance  for  the  improvement  of  his 
flowers.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  true.  "We  suppose  it  may  be 
the  case  at  the  present  time,  that  with  us,  more  good  flowers — 
better  single  specimens — do  generally  come  from  well  appointed 
gardens.  But  it  need  not  be  so.  It  is  not  so  elsewhere.  We 
learn  that,  at  the  English  shows,  the  prizes  arc  far  more  fre- 
quently carried  ofi"  by  mechanics  and  laborers  than  by  prac- 
ticing gardeners,  and  the  highest  perfection  in  quality  is  very 
often  attained  by  some  poor  individual  whose  means  will  only 
provide  a  single  hill  of  annuals,  or  a  single  pair  of  potted  prim- 
roses. 

This  is  much  as  we  might  expect.  The  nurseryman  of  large 
business  has,  in  the  general  way,  too  much  on  his  hands  to  give 
to  single  plants  that  degree  of  care  and  attention  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  this  kind  of  success.  He  must  raise  his  plants 
by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  he  must  have  them  ready  for  the  sales 
of  a  particular  season.  He  must  have  regard  to  the  attainment 
of  the  qualities  which  give  good  effect  to  the  whole  plant,  and 
not  confine  himself  to  the  production  of  fine  and  perfect  flow- 
ers.    He  must,  in  a  degree,  forget  to  love  and  "  set  by  "  his 
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plants  and  bring  fiimself  to  make  mcrcliandisc  of  tliem,  with 
no  special  regrets  when  this  or  that  is  carried  off  by  a  custom- 
er. In  fine,  he  most  raise  plants  for  the  market  and  not  for 
his  own  heart  or  the  eyes  of  judges.  So,  too,  the  gardener 
who  has  the  responsible  charge  of  extensive  grounds  and  gar-* 
dens  will,  we  think,  rarely  have  the  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
special  culture  of  any  chosen  fiower.  The  appearance  of  his 
walks  and  green-houses,  his  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  shrubberies, 
are  paramount  in  their  claims,  and  it  will  hardly  do  for  him  to 
be  meddling  with  prize  pansies,  or  spending  his  time  over  the 
form  and  tint  of  a  pet  chrysanthemum.  He  has  to  be  bringing 
forward  his  succession-plants  for  winter  flowering,  and  his  bed- 
ding-plants for  the  borders  in  spring;  for  he  has  a  reputation  to 
keep  up,  and  he  will  not  do  it  by  gaining  half  the  premiums  at 
the  exhibitions,  and  letting  his  beds  get  meagre  and  weedy,  and 
his  unthinned  grapes  prove  his  carelessness  at  home. 

But  the  position  of  those  not  professionally  connected  with 
flower-cult>ire  is  far  dififerent  in  these  respects,  and  affords  far 
greater  advantages  for  the  purpose  we  are  considering.  There 
are  very  few  people  in  mercantile  or  professional  life — nay, 
there  are  few  mechanics  or  laborers  even,  who  have  not  some 
amount  of  leisure.  It  is  spent  as  each  happens  to  fancy:  but  in 
all  these  classes  there  are  many  who  naturally  love  flowers,  and 
look  upon  them  with  much  of  good  taste  and  judgment,  and  how 
many  such  there  are  who  forget  that  they,  of  all  men,  are  the 
Tery  ones  to  carry  the  art  of  floriculture  to  its  perfection.  Look 
a  moment  at  the  case  in  detail.  Except  in  the  most  compact 
parts  of  our  cities,  there  are  few  tenements  to  which  there  are 
no  small  patches  of  land  belonging.  The  humblest  laborer  has. 
generally  speaking,  a  square  rod,  more  or  less,  of  soil  that  he 
ean  occupy  for  his  own  uses.  Suppose  it  is  a  square  rod, — that 
is  enough.  It  will  give  him  a  four  foot  hot-bed,  in  which  he 
can  start  his  seedlings  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest 
spring.  It  will  give  him  room  for  one  or  two  cold-frames  be- 
sides, if  he  likes,  for  the  protection  of  his  later  plants  with  ten- 
der buds.  Then  he  will  have  some  ten  feet  by  fifteen  remain- 
ing, or  a  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet,  and  three-fourths  of  this 
will  be  perfectly  available  for  cultivation.  He  needs  no  walks; 
^8  must  go  between  his  plants,  and  close  to  them;  he  will  want 
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to  sit  down  by  tlieni  and  examine  them  carefiJly  and  often,  and 
they  will  grow  no  worse  if  he  does  tread  the  ground  a  little 
about  them.     Let  him  not  say  that  here  are  accommodations  for 
very  few  kinds;  he  can  have  enough,  two  arc  better  tlian  twen- 
ty, and  one  alone  will  pay  better  than  either.     There  are  not 
many  species  of  plants  requiring  precisely  the  same  soil  and 
treatment,  and  his  mind  will  be  freer,  his  task  simpler,  and  his 
success  more  certain,  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  the  sub- 
jects he  undertakes  upon.     The  individual  who  gives  his  spare 
time  to  the  raising  of  seedling  verbenas  alone,  with  the  express 
view  of  producing  the  lest  and  most  perfect  results,  will  bring  out 
things  that  will  surprise  him  with  their  beauty,  as  well  as  repay 
him  for  their  cost.     So  of  pansies.     So  of  chrysanthemums,  tu- 
lips, carnations,  phloxes,  dahlias,  and  a  score  of  things  beside. 
Neither  should  the  poor  man,in  such  a  work  as  this,be  left  to  think 
that  he  must  incur  large  expense  to  thus  gratify  his  taste  and 
prove  his  skill.     For  half  what  a  moderate  smoker  epends  in  a 
year  for  cigars,  he  can  provide  half  a  dozen  good  eecond-hand 
sashes,  and  for  the  other  half  he  can  obtain  all  the  manure  he 
needs  for  his  hot-bed.     After  it  has  been  used  thoi^e  onceit  is 
in  a  far  better  state,  for  tke  rest  of, his  ground  than  the  same 
amount  of  new,  and.  there  is  a  plenty  for  the  whole.    Nine-pence 
worth,  of, nails,, and  a  few  second-hand  boards,  such  as  a  carpen- 
ter had  .rather  give  away  than  use,  complete  the  outfit,  and  be 
can  make  his  frames  in  a  single  winter's  evening,  if  he  .has  any 
ingenuity. 

He  may  do  with  even  less  expense  than  this.  Suppose  he  is 
a  carpenter  :  he  can  make  his  sashes  cheaper  than  he  can  get 
good  ones,  even  at  second-hand.  He  can  collect  leaves  in  the 
forest  in  the  autumn,  and  bring  home  enough  in  half  a  day  to 
make  his  hot-bed,  and  many  consider  them  a  material  far 
preferable  ,to  any  manure.  When  they  are  worn  out  in  the 
liot-bed,  let  him  throw  them  in  some  waste  place,  and  compost 
them  with  the  refuse  matters  from  his  house,  and  he  wants  no 
better  or  more  plentiful  manure  for  his  little  garden.  For  the 
rest,  patience,  a  firm  hand  and  a  clear  head  are  amply  sufficient ; 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  warming  sun  and  the  moistening 
rain  as  freely  cojue  to,  him  as  to  his  more  opulent  neighbor. 
It  ie-vpry  true  that  this  j)lan...w ill  hardly  put  .the  mechanic  or 
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laboring  man  in  the  way  of  having  the  tenderer  plants  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory.  He  cannot  in  this  way  cultivate 
Geraniums,  Pelargoniums,  or  the  tender  Roses.  But  there  arc 
plenty  of  others,  as  already  hinted.  Or,  if  his  taste  still  prefers 
such  kinds  as  will  uot  winter  in  his  frames,  he  may  still  go  on 
raising  them,  and  dispose  of  his  products  to  advantage  before 
frost  sets  id,  provided  he  selects  such  as  can  afterward  be 
propagated  by  cuttings.  Thus  he  may  realize  a  double  profit, 
by  thy  exhibition  of  his. flowers  to  create  his  reputation  and  the 
the  sale  of  his  plants  afterward. 

It  is  not  intended,  of  course,  in  a  report  like  the  pres- 
ent, to  offer  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  ciilture  of  flowers, 
or  indulge  in  any  flattery  of  the  laboring  classes.  We  merely 
wish  to  show  that  if  flowers  are  to  be  exhibited  for  prizes,  there 
should  be  some  definite  efi'ort  toward  improvement  and  further 
that  all  may  share  in  such  an  effort,  from  the  man  that  can  keep 
up  his  hundred  running  feet  of  glass,  to  the  one  that  looks  over 
the  fence  and  envies  ,him,  but  alas,;  has  hard  work  to  earn  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  We  desire  to  encourage  such — to  tell 
them  that  they  can  not  only  raise  good  flowers,  but  the  chances 
are  better  than  the  wealtljj,  and  even  make  the  thing  produce 
some  little  income.  A  poor  man  digs  his  little  patch  of  ground, 
and  raises  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  a  few  dozen  of  cabbages, 
and  thinks  he  has  done  well.  So  he  has,  perhaps  ;  he  may  have 
been  industrious  and  wasted  nothing,  but  he  might  have  done 
better.  He  might  have  brought  out  a  new  Fuchsia,  perhaps,  or 
a  choice  Lantana,  or  originated  some  fine  Gladioluses,  for  which 
a  nurseryman  would  be  ^lad  to  pay  more  than  ten  times  the 
worth  of  all  his  vegetables.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  We  have 
all  been  advertised  that  a  splendid  new  Geranium,  raised  by 
Prof.  Page  of  Washington,  has  been  bought  up  by  a  Boston 
house  for  cultivation  and  sale.  But  Prof.  Page  is  not  "  in  the 
business;"  but  simply  an  amateur,  and  Jacob  Jones  or  Teddy 
McGee  has  just  as  much  right  to  be,  and  for  aught  that  appears 
may  be  far  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  it. 

We  see  only  one  practical  obstacle.  Our  people  like  to  do  a 
good  deal.  If  there  is  room  about  the  house  for  a  flower  bed, 
it  must  be  filled  up,  or  it  amounts  to  nothing.  They  must  put 
Sweet  WiUiams  and  Astor-s,  Dahlias,  Verbenas  and  Phloxes, 
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and  then  stuffed  between  with  Candy  Tuft  and  Coreopsi?, 
Marigolds,  Lupins,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Portulacas,  and 
forty  others,  in  fine,  all  that  the  soil  will^  hold.  Then  they  must 
grow,  and  lop  over,  and  draw  up,  crowded  together  as  if  to 
represent  a  miniature  of  the  thickets  on  the  Amazon  ;  and  from 
such  collections  are  too  often  selected-  the  flowers  for  an  exhib- 
ition bouquet.  Now,  how  much  better  to  giTC  one's  leisure 
to  the  systematic  culture  of  a  hundred  fine  Tulips,  or  fifty,  nay 
five,  every  one  of  which  shall  prove  that  the  cultivator  has 
studied  his  flower,  that  he  has  learned  the  management  of  its 
color,  the  secret  of  its  form,  and  the  requirements  of  its  appetite 
and  growth.  In  this  we  shoifld  have  both  floral  beauty  and 
improvement,  and  mental  discipline  and  development ;  by  the 
common  mode  of  raising  flowers  we  have  very  little  of  either. 
Still  we  beg  not  to  be  uaderstood  to  say  that  even  this  should^ 
be  abandoned,  for  it  is  better  to  grow  flowers  poorly  than  not 
at  all.  He  who  dsspises  flowers  is  clearly  wrong ;  no  sound 
argument  can  be  brought  against  the  love  of  that  part  of 
creation  from  which  the  learned  and  the  good  in  all  time  have 
drawn  deep  lessons  of  wisdom  —  from  which  the  Savior  himself 
extracted  incentives  to  a  trustful  and  quiet  spirit.  If  we' 
choose  to  say  that  some  spend  money  and  time  upon  flowers, 
that  should  go  for  other  uses,  we  may  do  so  f  but  we  cannot 
say  that  the  object  of  snch  prodigality  works  any  harm  to  the 
seeker.  The  lovsr  of  lowers  is  sometimes  too  enthusiastic, 
perhaps,  but  they  never  sap  his  strength  like  the  cups  of  the 
inebriate,  they  never  drive  him  desperate  like  the  gamester's 
dice,  they  never  bedull  his  ears  to  the  cry  of  the  affections,  like 
the  sordid  man's  gold,  ©ne  has  said,  that  when  music  fills  the 
Blind  no  evil  thought  can  enter  ;  but  we  claim  with  equal  truth 
that  when  the  love  of  flowers  possesses  the  heart  it  is  not  only 
emptied  of  evil,  but  made  the  home  of  ai  positive  good. 

Let  flowers  be  raised,  then,  a  thousand  in  future  where  there 
is  ©ne  to-day.  Let  the  rich  citizen  lay  out  his  garden  liberally 
and  enrich  his  grounds  with  hot  house  and  conservatory.  Let 
the  man  of  lesser  means  put  up  his  cheaper  greenhouse,  and 
preserve  through  the  winter  a  stock  of  those  tender  beauties 
that  shall  gladden  the  early  spring  as  well  as  the  heart  and 
home  of  their  possessor.    Or,  if  this  is  too  much,  let  him- 
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provide  a  still  less  costly  "pit,"  where  with  some  inexpensive 
heat  he  may  exclude  the  frost  and  give  his  tender  Roses  and 
delicate  Geraniums  a  safe  retreat.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  let 
him  make  a  bay-window  toward  the  southern  sun,  and  take  care 
of  his  dependents  there.  It  will  cost  more  trouble,  but  he  will 
learn  something,  and  he  can  do  very  well. 

But  above  all,  let  not  the  poor  man  who  loves  and  appreciates 
flowers,  and  feels  in  his  heart  that  he  knows  how  to  cultivate 
them,  hesitate  one  moment  about  undertaking  it.  Let  him 
choose  the  one  plant  of  his  preference,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
others.  Let  him  stock  his  little  bed  with  the  best  he  can  get, 
and  then  by  manuring,  hybridizing,  and  selecting  the  best  seed- 
lings, work  steadily  on  toward  the  most  perfect  flower  he  can 
conceive  of.  He  must  not  tolerate  a  poor  flower  —  he  cannot 
afford  to.  If  his  Verbenas  come  with  small  flowers,  or  loose, 
meagre  trusses,  and  poor  and  dirty  tints,  they  are  nothing  worth, 
throw  them  away  1  If  his  Chrysanthemums  are  ill-shaped  and 
ragged,  or  open  in  the  center,  or  poor  colored —^  there  are 
enough  such,  he  should  let  them  go  at  once.  If  he  cannot  make 
his  Dahlias  come  up  well  in  the  middle,  with  no  show  of  green 
or  of  yellow  stamens  —  he  has  failed  —  he  should  try  again  or 
cultivate  something  else.  Depend  on  it,  he  can  succeed  with 
something,  and  by  all  means  let  him  find  out  what  and  do  it. 

Had  we  such  a  disposition  thoroughly  aroused  in  our  com- 
munity, we  might  soon  return  some  of  the  favors  of  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren,  shown  us  in  the  shape  of  imported  flowers. 
Think  of  the  dozens  of  fine  varieties  of  French  Phloxes  sent 
here  annually,  the  originals  of  which  all  went  from  this  conti- 
nent in  the  first  place.  Why  must  we  send  our  flowers  to 
France  to  be  manufactured  ?  Because  the  gardeners  there 
better  understand  the  cultivation  of  them?  The  more  shame 
for  us  ;  we  ought  by  this  time  to  know  how  as  well  as  they. 
Nor  is  there  any  better  reason  for  the  yearly  influx  of  Bulbs 
from  Holland  and  Asters  from  Germany.  We  barter  away  our 
independence  in  these  things  for  very  small  advantages,  after 
all.  It  may  be  questioned  if  any  New  England  gardener  has 
raised  those  great  glorious  Asters  from  seed  of  the  second  year^ 
that  is,from  any  but  that  which  was  imported.  "It  runs  out,"  wo 
are  told.    Why,  then,  are  we  not  wise  enough  to  make  it  "run 
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in  again  ?  "  There  is  sometliing  to  be  learned,  even  here,  and 
'the  sooner  we  are  about  it  the  better. 

Again,  who  among  us  makes  a  study  of  the  Sweet  William  ? 
Who  cultivates  it  specially  ?  The  English  do,  and  successfully; 
and  no  one,  we  think,  after  careful  observation  of  the  plant,  can 
dispute  its  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  true  florist.  It  should, 
we  believe,  have  more  care  than  it  has  of  late,  and  it  is  eminently 
a  plant  for  the  poor  man's  garden.  It  is  hardy  with  no  pro- 
tection, and  perfectly  secure  with  a  little.  No  plant  sports 
more,  or  gives  greater  scope  of  tints  and  markings  ;  none  is 
better  displayed  or  lasts  more  freshly  after  cutting.  It  needs 
only  to  add,  that  there  are  not  twenty  plants  in  common  culture 
capable  of  such  uniform  good  effect,  both  in  large  masses  and 
single  stools. 

To  close  this  part  of  our  report,  we  desire  to  suggest  to  the 
Society  the  great  propriety  of  so  shaping  their  action,  as  to 
help  secure  the  results  we  have  advocated.  The  proper  encour- 
agement can  never  be  given  to  floriculture  in  a  community  by 
rewarding  only  those  whose  multiplied  treasures  can  fill  a  whole 
table,  or  cngrosshalf  the  side  of  the  exhibition  hall.  This  sort 
0^  quantitative  skill  should  have  its  reward;  but  it  will  never 
give  the  spur  to- cultivation  like  a  demand  for  the  best  dozen 
flowers-  of  any  specified  kind.  If  we  are  right  in  our  belief  that 
in  most  of  what  are  known  as  "  florists'  flowers,"  the  poor  man 
can  succeed  as  well  and  perhaps  better  than  another,  then  he 
should  have  all  opportunity  to  compete,  for  the  best  flowers 
there  are,  are  none  too  good  for  these  exhibitions.  Again,  it 
strikes  us  that  the  system  of  gratuities  might  be  well  replaced 
by  that  of  definite  prizes.  There  is  not  suSicient  distinctness 
now  in  the  object  presented  to  the  competitor;  he  is  merely  to 
put  in  something,,  and  take  his  chance  of  a  gratuity.  He  hopes 
for  a  reward,  but  has  no  idea  how  much  it  will  be.  But  let  the 
Society  offer  distinct  premiums;  for  instance,  for  .the  best  pair 
of  parlor  bouquets,— for  the  best  pair  of  hand  boquets— for  the 
best  floral  design — for  the  best  dish  of  cut  flowers — for  the 
best  dozen  of  dahlias — for  the  best  dozen  of  late  phloxes — for 
the  best  dozen  of  verbenas — the  largest  and  best  display  from 
one  individual,  and  so  on,  and  we  really  think  the  effect  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
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It  only  is  left  to  instance  the  entries  on  the  present  occasion 
Tvhich  we  have  deemed  wortliy  of  reward,  and  the  amount  given 
to  each,  as  follows  : 

No.  1.     Sea  Flowers.     T.  S.  Greenwood,  Ipswich. 

A  superior  suite  of  marine  Algae,  pressed  and  framed.  The 
management  of  the  fine  traceries  of  these  was  very  good,  and 
the  taste  and  skill  shown  in  the  connection  and  grouping  of 
different  forms  and  colors,  was  certainly  worth  of  much  praise. 

$3  00 
No.  7.     Two  Bouquets.     Mary  S.  Moore,  South  Danvers. 

Better  than  the  average,  though  not  striking,  50 

No.  10.     Two  Plants.     M.  N.  Stark,  So.  Danvers. 

A  Begonia  and  a  Sedum.  Not  rare  or  hard  to  cultivate,  but 
finely  grown  and  of  considerable  merit,  1  00 

No.  13.     Dish  of  Cut  Flowers.     J.  L.  Stevens,  So.  Danvers. 

Very  good.  Not  many  better  flowers  in  the  exhibition,  or 
better  arranged.  75 

No.  14.     One  Pot  Plant  and  Cut  Flowers.     M.  J.  Buxton,  So. 
Danvers. 
A  variety  of  matters,  all  having  some  merit.  75 

No.  15.     Cut  Flowers.     Fred'k  Lamson,  Salem. 

A  fine  display,  particularly  worthy  of  encouragement  for  the 
taste  shown  in  the  arrangement.  There-  were  as  good  flowers 
shown  by  others,  but  none  where  more  skill  appeared  in  the 
grouping  and  disposition  of  colors  and  forms.  3  00 

No.  16.     JYative  Floivers.     L.  Stiles,  So.  Danvers. 

This  vase  was  well  filled,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  this  de- 
partment of  Flora's  realm  so  well  remembered.  With  the  large 
variety  shown,  the  arrangement  might  have  been  a  great  deal 
better,  and  the  piece  we  thought  showed  the  effect  of  haste,yet 
it  was  very  good.  50 

No.  17.     Pot  Plant.     M.  A.  Barrett,  So.  Danvers. 

A  magnificent  Salvia  splendens,  the  special  object  of  general 
remark.  It  was  altogether  the  best  pot  plant  shown,  and 
though  salvias  are  easily  raised.,-yet  this  had  evidently  had  care, 
and  was  very  fine  indeed.  1  00 
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No.  18.  Stand  of  276  Cut  Dahlias.  Bosson  &  Glover,  Salem. 
Very  worthy  flowers  and  a  fine  display.  The  position  selec- 
ted for  them  was  poor,  and  we  doubt  if  visitors  could  properly 
see  their  excellence.  The  prominent  fault  was  the  small  vari- 
ety of  colors;  the  whole  stand  had  a  dark  look,  from  the  too 
great  lack  of  the  paler  tints.  Some  of  them,  too,  had  forms  too 
poor  for  exhibition.     Yet  the  whole  had  much  merit.  3  00 

No.  19.     One  Pair  Parlor  Bouquets.    M.  A  Glover,  Salem. 

The  best  boquets  exhibited.  No  one,  we  think,  disputed  it. 
They  deserved  more  than  we  had  to  bestow  on  them.  We 
think,  however,  that  strictly  good  taste  would  demand  more  of 
green  foliage  intermixed,  for  there  was  a  slight  look  of  bare- 
ness and  stiffness  about  them  which  this  would  have  relieved. 

1  00 
No.  20.     Cut  Flowers.    B.  D.  Hill,  Jr.,  So.  Danvers. 

A  large  variety,  and  most  of  them  very  fair.  The  principal 
feature  here  was  a  stand  of  the  new  Lilliputian  Dahlias,  which 
certainly  had  much  merit.  They  were  very  well  selected  as  to 
color,  and  judiciously  arranged.  The  great  trouble  here,  as  ev- 
erywhere with  dahlias,  was  imperfection  of  form.  There  was 
nothing  glaring,  however;  and  these  were  the  best  of  their  kind 
that  we  saw.  1  60 

No.  21.     Cut  Verbenas.     M.  A.  Hill,  So.  Danvers. 

Rather,  perhaps,  a  floral  design,  being  a  close  pyramid  of 
many  dozen  trusses.  An  arrangement  less  crowded,  and  the 
introduction  of  more  light  colors  and  a  little  green,  would  have 
•enhanced  the  effect.  The  piece,  however,  showed  care  and  ef- 
fort, and  was  worth  more  than  we  could  give  it.  50 
No.  22.     Cut  Flowers.    Lydia  Osborn,  So.  Danvers. 

Good,  but  not  striking.  50 

No.  23.     Bouquets  and  Cut  Flowers.    Sam'l  Driver,  Danvers. 

A  very  good  display  and  rather  a  large  one.  We  noticed 
more  than  average  taste  in  the  arrangements,  and  wish  all  the 
show  had  been  as  good.  1  00 

No.  26.    Bouquet.    Hannah  Johnson,  So.  Danvers.  50 

-No.  27.        "  L.  H.  Buxton,  "  50 

No.  28.        "  H.  W.  Buxton,  **  50 

No.  29.        "  S.  W.  Bodge,  "  60 
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Tery  fair,  but  ought  to  have  been  a  great  deal  better.    Still 
Uhere  were  many  much  worse. 
No.  30-     Basket  Cut  Flowers.     Mrs.  J.  Ferry,  Danvers. 

Had  all  been  e-s  good  as  this,  the  show  would  have  been  much 
(better  than  it  was.  50 

.No.  3L     Cut  D&hUasnnd  ether  Flowers..     C.  S.  Storrew,  Law- 
rence.   (By  Edward  Flynn.) 

The  Dahlias  from  this  gardea  have  come  to  be  a  standing  fea- 
•iure  ifi  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  having  carried  off  the  first 
5)rizes  for  several  years.  On  this  oceasien  they  were  certain- 
ly very  fine  and  being  displayed  in  the  very  best  part  of  the 
room  had  every  advantage  for  a  just  .judgment.  The  variety  off 
■colors  was  large  and  pleasing  and  the  dispositien  evidently 
•skilful.  We  found  the  most  perfect  forms  in  this  collection,  and 
consider  it  the  best  of  all,  both  for  extent  and  quality.  But  if 
the  Committee  had  made  the  examination  in  the  forenoon,  as 
the  programme  of  arrangements  required,  the  exhibitor  would 
have  lost  tis  opportunity  entirely,  as  his  fiowers  were  barely 
a-eady  at  2  P.  M.  when  they  begum  their  duties.  4  00 

No  32.  Three  Vases  of  JVative  Grasses,  M.  Irookhouse  Danvers. 

We  arc  glad  this  kind  of  Moral  display,  so  popular  once,  has 
^ot  yet  wholly  retreated  before  the  change  of  "  fashion." 
These  were  skilfully  arranged,  and  made  a  very  good  ap- 
pearance. When  wo  reiect  on  the  labor  this  kind  of  work  re- 
quires, before  the  final  arrangement  can  be  began,  the  real  mer- 
it >ef  the  result  is  somewhat  more  evident.  We  thougtt  all 
ithree  of  these  pieces  decidedly  praiseworthy.  3  60 

No.  35.  Bouquet,  S.  P.  Buxton,  S.  Danvers. 

Su^ciently  before  others  to  deserv^e  notice.  -50 

No.  44.  Motive  S'lowers,  Dr.  G«o.  <i)3goed,  Danvers. 

Very  good,  and  creditable  to  this  veteran  botanist.  50 

No.  45.     Cut  Dahliac.     Capt.  R.  Bayley,  Newburyport. 

The  Coaimittee  were  informed  after  the  awards  had  all  beea 
•ended,  that  this  ccllecticn  had  not  been  properly  shown,  and  the 
best  flowers  in  it  had  been  scattered  and  lost  sight  of.  For  the 
•exhibitor's  sake  we  regret  this  greatly,  but  we  could  only  pass 
iupon  such  as  were  properly  set  forth  and  ticketed.  These  were 
of  the  aLiilliputian  class,  and  very  good,  well  deserving  enccur- 
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agement,  but  in  point  of  form  and  variety  of  colors  they  fell 
somewhat  behind  others  in  the  exhibition.  How  many  better 
ones  there  were  in  the  room  that  should  have  been  with  them, 
■we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  1  00 

No.  46.     Bouquet,     S.  A.  Messer,  South  Danvers.  50 

No.  48.  "  Will  Weeks,  Salem.  50 

No.  53,  "  F.  J.  Nichols,  Danvers.  50 

Very  good,  but  scarcely  remarkable. 
No.  49.     Pressed  Flowers.     Mrs.  H.  Cummings,  Glouc'st'r.  3  00 
No.  50.  "  "  C  J.  Winchester,  "  1  00 

These  beautiful  things  ought  to  have  had  a  better  position. 
Being  composed  entirely  of  dried  petals,  arranged  with  great 
care  and  taste,  pressed  flat  on  paper,  and  framed  with  glass, 
they  were  perhaps  taken  for  paintings  by  many  who  could  not 
get  near  enough  for  a  close  examination.  They  possessed  great 
merit,  and  were  the  admiration  of  the  Committee.  Three 
frames  were  under  No.  49,  and  one  under  No.  50. 

We  have  thus  completed  the  work  assigned  us,  as  our  best 
abilities  enabled  us  to  do.  As  intimated  at  the  outset,  we  both 
regret  the  ordinary  nature  of  many  of  the  flowers  exhibited, 
and  also  the  meagerness  of  the  funds  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Without  further  remark,  s^ve  an  expression  of  hope  that  the 
ideas  advanced  may  not  be  taken  as  ac  offensive  criticism  by 
any  one,  that  the  society  may  be  induced  in  future  to  afford 
greater  encouragement  to  this  branch  of  industry,  and  to  intro- 
duce such  a  system  of  exhibition  as  shall  tend  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  popular  taste,  and  finally,  that  many,  now  restrained 
from  entering  into  a  wholesome  competiton  by  their  narrow 
means,  may  come  to  see  a  way  equally  open  to  honor  and  profit 
for  them  as  for  others,  this  Report  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  M.  TRACY,  Chairman. 
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The  sliow  of  fruits  at  South  Danvera  exceeded  any  previous 
exhibition  of  the  Society,  in  the  number  of  dishes  as  well  as  in 
the  entries;  there  were  eleven  hundred  plates  and  baskets  from 
two  hundred  and  six  contributors.  The  past  season  has  been 
emphatically  a  fruitful  one:  fruit  trees  liavebeen  very  luxuriant 
in  their  growth,  and  the  fruit  has  been  larger  than  usual.  The 
Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Sheldon  and  Beurre  Bosc 
Pears  were  larger  than  we  have  heretofore  seen;  the  Tongres, 
a  large  and  superior  fruit  from  Mr.  Porter  of  South  Danvcrs,  as 
also  the  Sheldon,  from  Mr.  Goldthwaite  of  Salem,  a  native  fruit 
resembling  in  the  texture  of  its  skin  and  flavor  the  Seckel,  and 
being  much  larger,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can seedlings,  were  also  prominent.  We  have  had  a  season  re- 
sembling an  English  summer;  pears  in  England  are  said  to  be 
generally  smoother,  or  fairer  than  with  us,  but  with  less  of  that 
aroma  or  rich  flavor  which  in  a  warm  season  characterizes  ours. 
Our  pears  the  past  season  have  been  freer  from  blight  or  spot- 
ting, but  with  less  flavor;  the  English  gooseberries  which  almost 
invariably  mildew  with  us,  have  been  the  past  season  entirely 
free  from  it.  The  show  of  apples  was  more  extensive  than  at 
any  previous  exhibition,  and  from  the  requirement  of  your  com- 
mittee that  at  least  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety  for 
which  premiums  were  offered,  and  also  that  no  contributor 
should  place  upon  the  table  more  than  one  plate  or  basket  of  one 
kind,  we  were  able  to  present  as  fine  an  assortment  of  reliable 
varieties  as  were  ever  off"ered  in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  state. 
From  the  method  adopted  some  years  since  in  giving  premiums 
for  certain  varieties,  the  result  has  been  that  scarcely  any  of 
the  indifferent  sorts  were  presented.  This  plan  of  giving  pre- 
miums for  those  apples  and  pears  which  are  upon  the  whole 
most  remunerative,  has  induced  many  of  our  cultivators  to  alter 
or  re-graft  such  trees  as  the  York  Russet,  Blue  Pearmaine,  Kil- 
ham  Hill  and  others,  with  better  and  more  marketable  fruits. 

Apples  were  upon  the  whole  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
exhibition;  two  of  the  most  prominent  were  the  Gravenstein, 
lirst  introduced  from  Copenhagen  into  New  England  in   1835, 
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by  Capt.  DeWolfe,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  aud  tlie  Cayuga  lied- 
Streak  of  Western  New  York.  This  last  measured  ll  inches 
in  circumference,  and  is  a  fine  winter  variety,  keeping  into  Jan- 
nary.  More  attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  pear  than  of  the  apple,  the  latter  of  which  is  alto- 
gether the  most  profitable,  hence  we  commend  to  the  society, 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  its  cultivation  as  well 
as  to  the  nomenclature  or  correct  names  of  the  different  varie- 
ties that  are  brought  to  our  annual  show;  great  confusion  ex- 
ists in  the  names  of  many  sorts,  particularly  the  large  varieties, 
sucli  as  Cayuga  Rcd-Stcak,  Holland  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Monstrous  Pippin,  Beauty  of  the  AYest,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Fall 
Pippin,  and  Drap  d'Or. 

As  regards  the  pear  or  apple  for  culture  upon  the  farm,  we 
believe  that  the  latter  is  the  most  desirable  fruit  for  open  cul- 
ture, while  the  pear  is  best  grown  in  the  sheltered  gardens  of 
our  cities  aud  towns.  The  winter  varieties,  such  as  Uvedale's 
St.  Gcrmaine,  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Catillac  and  Vicar  of 
Wiukfield,  as  well  as  a  fev/  of  the  fall  varieties,  such  as  Hush- 
more's  Bon  Chretiau,  and  Chelmsford  may  be  exceptions,  as 
they  flourish  well  in  the  open  field;  hence  an  Agricultural  Soci- 
ty  should  necessarily  differ  in  its  premium  list  from  a  purely 
Horticultural  one. 

Seedling  pears  of  fire  varieties  were  presented  by  James  Gre- 
gory of  Marblchead;  they  were  not  at  the  time  in  eating  order, 
but  they  have  ripened  up  since  the  exhibition.  One  of  these 
said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Beurre  Bosc,  was  found  to  be  a  fine 
fruit  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  its  parent,  the  size  large  medi- 
um, the  flesh  not  so  white  as  the  Bosc,  but  a  pear  quite  equal  to 
many  of  our  fine  varieties. 

The  past  summer  has  been  too  cool  for  maturing  this  fruit, 
and  although  we  had  quite  a  number  of  native  sorts,  we  were 
disappointed  in  not  finding  the  "August  Pioneer,"  a  seedling  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill  of  Lynn.  Six  varieties  of  Rodger's  Hy- 
brid Grapes  were  presented,  and  were  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Nos.  15  and  22  were  found  to  be  the  two  finest; 
these  were  of  an  amber  color;  No.  15  was  more  vinous  in  flavor 
than  the  old  Catawba;  No.  22  resembled  that  sort  when  well 
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ripened.  If  these  should  continue  to  be  hardy  varieties  they 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  our  county.  The  Hartford  Prolific, 
Diana,  Concord  and  Isabella  were  presented;  the  first  we  found 
to  be  the  earliest,  being- riper  than  either  of  tlic  others. 

Many  of  the  pears  shown  were  grown  upon  the  quince  stock. 
That  this  fruit  can  be  made  profitable  for  market  culture  upon 
the  dwarf,  which  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  fruit  conven- 
tions throughout  the  country,  we  cannot  admit,  but  should  only 
recommend  the  dwarf  in  garden  culture  for  family  use  wherever 
it  will  succeed. 

It  was  gratifying  to  your  committee  to  witness  the  constant 
and  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  valuable  fruits  in  our  coun- 
ty; every  variety,  without  an  exception,  was  grovrn  here,  and 
notwithstanding  the  hall  was  crowded  with  visitors  on  the  sec- 
ond evening,  no  instance  of  pilfering  and  but  little  unnecessary 
handling  the  fruit  was  known  to  occur. 

The  comparatively  short  time  your  committee  had  for  the  ex- 
amination precluded  them  from  giving  that  care  necessary  to  a 
thorough  examination,  and  if  they  overlooked  any,  this  must  bo 
their  apology;  hence  they  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
hereafter  contributors  should  endeavor  to  send  in  their  con- 
tributions on  the  day  previous  to  the  show,  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  go  through  their  examination  more 
carefully,  and  also  that  the  doors  of  tlie  hall  can  be  opened  for 
visitors  earlier  than  heretofore  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
of  the  show. 

ArPLES. 

For  the  following  sorts,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  they  award 
a  premium  of  §1.00  each  : — 
Porter,  E.  Brown,  Lynn. 
Pickman  Pippin,  W.  C.  Barton,  Salem. 
Ribston  Pippin,  Amos  Brown,  Danvers, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  J.  K.  Leach,  Topsfield. 
Hunt's  Russet,  Henry  Brown,  Salem. 
Baldwin,  Ira  Foster,  South  Danvers. 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Daniel  Richards,  Danvers. 
Seaver's  Sweet,  Frederick  Howe,  Danvers. 
Haskell  Sweet,  Aaron  Low,  Essex. 
Gravenstein,  Daniel  Richards,  Danvers. 
Minister,  W.  Sheldon,  Danvers. 
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Sweet  Baldwin,  A.  J.  Spalding,  Danvers. 

RamsdcH's  Red  Sweet,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 

Ladies'  Sweeting,  Wm.  L.  Weston,  Danvers. 

Fameuse,  Nathan  Bushby,  South  Danvers. 

Jonathan,  S.  P.  Fowler,  Danvera. 

Red  Russet  of  New  Hampshire,  Lewis  Allen,  So.  Danvers 

Roxbury  Russet,  Aaron  Low,  Essex. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  J.  S.  Leavitt,  Salcra. 

Fall  Harvey,  Sam'l  D.  Pindar,  So.  Danvers. 

Drap  d'Or,  H.  A.  King,  So.  Danvers. 

Ly scorn,  J.  Fellows,  Danvers. 

Green  Sweet,  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield. 

Fall  Pippen,  Warren  Sheldon,  Danvers. 

Moody,  George  Proctor,  Rowley. 

Ben,  or  Eustis,  Lewis  Allen,  So.  Danvers. 

Largest  No.  above  varieties,  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  copy  of 

Harris'  Illustrated  work  on  Insects. 
Second  largest  No.  above  varieties,  E.  Lake,  Topsfield,     §2  00 
Third        "  "  "      Benj,  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  1  00 

APPLES. 

For  the  best  twelve  specimens  of  the  following,  $L00  each  : — 
Bartlett,  Henry  Brown,  Salem. 
Belle  Lucrative,  Charles  F.  Ives,  Salem, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Amos  Osborn,  South  Danvers. 
Easter  Beurre,  John  D.  Stevens,  South  Danvers. 
Beurre  Bosc,  N.  B.  Perkins,  Salem. 
Seckel,  James  Perkins,  South  Danvers. 
Buflfum,  Peter  Wait,  South  Danvers. 
Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Benjamin  Goodrich,  South  Danvers. 
Winter  Nellis, 

Pound,  or  Uvedale's  St.  Germaine,  A  Nesmith,  Danvers. 
Lawrence,  Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 
Glout  Morceau,  L.  Merrill,  Salem. 
Lewis,  Jona.  Shillaber,  South  Danvers. 
Louis  Bon  d' Jersey,  Hiram  Plumcr,  South  Danvers. 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Isaac  Hardy,  South  Danvers. 
Andrews,  Andrew  Lackey,  Marblehead. 
Golden  Beurre,  Stephen  Thayer,  Salem. 
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Howell,  M.  0.  Stanley,  South  Danvers. 

GanscU's  Bergamotte,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Salem. 

Thompson,  A.  D.  Rodgers,  Salem. 

Duchessc  d'Angoulemc,  M.  A,  Thurlow.  Newburyport. 

Catillac,  Isaac  Hardy,  South  Dan  vers. 

Urbaniste,  M.  0.  Stanley,       " 

Bezi  dela  Motte,  G.  L.  Hodgkins,  Salem. 

Fulton,  Andrew  F.  Porter,  South  Danvers. 

Wilkinson,  C.  F.  Ives,  Salem. 

St.  Ghislaine,  Amos  Brown,  Danvcrs. 

Beurre  Diel,  John  Y.  Stevens,  South  Danvcrs. 

Sheldon,  J.  A.  Goldthwaite,  Salem. 

Doyenne  Boussock,  Francis  Baker,  South  Danvcrs. 

Beurre  d'Anjou,  Thomas  Stimpson,  " 

For  the  largest  number  of  tbe  above  varieties  : — 
To  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvcrs,  copy  of  Harris'  Illustrated 

■work  on  Insects. 
To  John  B.  Stevens,  So.  Danvcrs,  2d  largest,  $2  00 

To  Isaac  Hardy,  "  3d       "  1  00 

PEACHES. 

Best  Freestone  white  flesh  peach,  to  C.  F.  Ives,  Salem,      $1  00 

"  yellow       "  Jos.  Moore,  S.  Danvcrs,    1  00 

"      Clingstone  peach,  Alfred  Ordway,  Bradford,  1  00 

"      Essex  Co.  Seedling  Rareripe,  to  C.  F.  Ives,  Salem,      1  00 

"      Blood  peach  for  preserving,  "  "  1  00 

CRAPES. 

Concord,  Hiram  Plummer,  So.  Danvcrs, 

Hartford  Prolific,  Aaron  Low,  Essex, 

Native  County  Grape,  S.  C.  Thuarlow,  "West  Newbury, 

Rodger's  Hybrid  Hardy  Grape,  No.   15,  E.  S.  Rodgers, 

Salem, 
Diana,  W.  C.  Barton,  Salem,  gratuity, 
Isabella,  C.  F.  Ives,  Salem,  gratuity, 
Isabella,  A.  F.  Bosson,  Salem,  gratuity, 
Black  Hamburg,  Cold  House,  C.  F.  Ives, 
Native  Seedling,  II.  11.  Campbell,  Lynntield, 
Best  basket  Assorted  Fruits,  J.  V. Stevens,  S.  Danvcrs,    $4  00 
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2a  best  basket  Apsortcd  Fruit,  Xolson  Bodwcll,  Boxfoi-a,     3  00 
3d  '•  "  "       L.  il.  Ives,  Salem,  2  00 

Gratuilics  for  collections  of  Fruit  : — 

Joseph  Moore,  Stephen  Blaucy,  Lewis  Allen,  Sani'l  Newman, 
Ajidrcw  S.  Porter,  Hiram  Plnmer,  Joseph  Bushb}',  A.  P.  Phil- 
lips, John  C  Clement,  S.  Osborne,  Stephen  Fernald,  Thomas 
E.  Proctor,  Sam'l  Blake,  So.  Panvers,  Josiah  Gray,  Albert  G. 
Spalding  of  Danvers,  Alfred  Ilorton  of  Ncwburyport,  and  S. 
Adams  of  Topsfield;  Mrs.  James  Beaver  of  Salem,  $1.00  each. 

Adams  Ncsmith.  II.  &  J.  M.  Perry,  AVm.  P.  Putnam,  Warren 
Sheldon  of  Danvers,  and  M.  A.  Thurlow  of  Ncwburyport,  $1.50 
each. 

F.  S.  Lovett  of  Beverly,  Wm.  Weeks  of  Salem,  E.  Brown  of 
Lynn,  Dennison  Moore  of  South  Danvers,  S.  B.  Osborn  of  Sa- 
lem, §2.C0  each. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  IVES. 


VEGETABLES. 

The  present  season  having  been  remarkably  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  "especially  Root  crops,"  the  Committee 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  display  was  not^only  large, 
there  being  47  entries  from  different  ])arties,  but  the  quality 
throughout  the  whole  was  much  better  than  they  had  seen  for 
many  years.  The  Committee  regret  that  so  few  specimen  of 
onions  were  exhibited,  in  a  section  of  the  county  where  hith- 
^erto  they  have  been  raised  in  so  great  an  abundance,  in  fact  the 
onion  crop  has  been  the  money  making  crop  of  the  farmers  of 
Essex  County,  as  large  quantities  arc  exported  yearly,  paying 
good  profits,  and  the  demand  has  been  equal  to  the  product,  but 
the  ravages  of  the  onion  worm  for  the  past  few  years  have  com- 
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j)cllcd  tlio'.n  to  tiivc  up  the  cultivation  of  the  onion  and  difcct 
their  attention  to  other  crops.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  regard  to  tlie  Onion  worm,  but/as  yet  no  remedy  has  been 
thoup,-ht  of  that  has  proved  elTectual.  AVc  trust,  however,  that 
from  longer  experience  and  careful  observation  our  farmers 
will  be  able  to  remove  tiiis  malicious  destroyer  of  the  onion,  aad 
iind  their  fields  again  yielding  their  former  abundant  crops.  Our 
Danvcrs  farmervS  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  sago 
to  some  extent  last  year,  but  as  the  demand  for  that  herb  is 
very  limited  compared  witii  other  products  of  their  fields,  wo 
think  tlicy  will  never  make  it  a  staple  or  profitaljle  crop. 

The  :-ho\v  of  squaslies  was  fine  ;  Josepli  W.Traskof  Xorih 
Beverly,  exhibited  29  squashes  weighing  39o  pounds,  all  grown 
from  one  seed,  nearly  alike,  and  well  ripened.  Mr.  Dole  of 
South  Danvcrs,  also  exhibited -1  wam/7?o//(  squashes  weighing 
o38  pounds  from  one  vine.  Although  the  committee  do  not  think 
favorably  of  those  large  squashes  as  market  varieties,  yet  they 
maybe  made  profitable  for  stock-feeding,  and  therefore  would 
iiot'discouragc  the  cultivation  of  them.  There  were  also  many 
jiew  variety  of  squashes,  some  of  whicli  were  fully  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Josiah  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  also  contributed  to 
our  tables  a  collection  of  squashes  of  enormous  size,  including 
a  new  variety  from  the  Sandwicli  Islands,  whicli  he  pronounces 
fine.  Specimens  of  summer  wheat  were  exhibited  by  Messrs 
Sutton,  Hyde,  Pettingill,  Berry  and  Price.  The  conunittee  judge 
from  the  show  of  wheat  the  present  season  that  it  will  yet  be 
one  of  our  most  importantgrain  crops  ;  as  without  doubt  it  can 
be  raised  with  success  in  our  county.  Having  had  personal  and 
valuable  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  summer  Avheat,  wo 
would  recommend  our  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  i/iis 
most  valuable  grain  crop.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  upon  1-2  acre 
of  land  one  of  the  committee  sowed  ;i  pecks  of  spring  wheat, 
and  in  the  autumn  took  from  the  same  land  18  bushels  of  whcat.of 
excellent  quality,  which  was  sold  to  Boston  seed  dealers  for  $3.} 
per  bu. ,  paying  better  profit  than  any  grain  other  crop  that  could 
liave  been  raised  from  the  same  land.  Specimens  of  cultivated 
crannerrries  were  exhibited  by  J.  I).  Ilildrcth  of  Manchcitcr, 
and  John  L.  Colcord,  of  South  Danvcrs.  Mr.  Colcord  states 
that  his  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cranbe:-rics  on  five 
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rods  of  land  on  tlic  estate  of  the  late  John  Jacobs,  was  eom- 
menced  in  1848.  the  turf  was  removed  and  the  meadow  turned 
with  a  spade,  the  vines  set  in  rows,  and  the  meadow  flowed  in 
winter;  the  whole  expense,  twelve  dollars;  the  quantity  increased 
every  year  ;  the  largest  crop  twenty  bushels  ;  the  present  year 
they  are  not  gathered,  not  being  ripe^  or  grown,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October. 

The  above  statement  speaks  favorably  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  cranberry,  and  proves  that  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop 
in  the  meadow  or  low  lands  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  them  in  our 
common  fields  or  gardens,  we  think,  has  proved  an  entire  fail- 
ure by  those  who  have  attempted  it,  as  the  cranberry  is  a  native 
of  low  damp  meadows,  and  therefore  will  not  thrive  without 
great  care,  in  dry  and  cultivated  fields.  How  many  of  our 
farmers  have  meadows  from  which  they  take  but  a  few  tons  of 
meadow  hay  valued  at  about  $6  or  SS  per  ton  ;  to  all  such  we 
should  suggest  plowing,  or  spading  them  in  the  summer,  when 
they  are  generally  dry,  and  transplanting  the  young  cranberry 
plants  in  rows,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Colcord;  and  certainly  at  $3  per 
bushel,  (with  his  yield, )their  meadows  will  be  made  to  pay  much 
larger  profit  than  heretofore.  We  noticed  a  few  dishes  of  the 
Pomo'd  Uro  Lcsteriano  or  the  new  Perfected  Tomato,  a  variety 
much  larger,  more  solid,  earlier,  and  of  better  quality,  than 
those  generally  cultivated.  E.  S.  Poor,  of  South  Danvers,  ex- 
hibited a  choice  collection  o^  field  roots,  among  which,  was  the 
Globe  Mangel  Wortzel,  a  root  highly  esteemed  by  English  and 
French  cultivators,  and  which  we  would  recommend  as  the  best 
and  most  profitable  root  for  stock-feeding.  Messrs  Merrill, 
Ware,  Leavitt,  Perry  and  Osborn  exhibited  very  large  and  se- 
lect collections  of  vegetables  embracing  almost  every  variety 
commonly  raised  by  our  farmers  of  Essex  County. 

The  cabbages  were,  like  the  squashes,  of  enormous  size,  the 
Drumheads  exhibited  by  Messrs  Merrill  &Ware,  although  very 
large,  yet  we,  as  yankees,  would  certainly  discourage  the  culti- 
vation of  such  large  and  coarse  cabbages,  preferring  the 
smaller  Savoy  and  Dutch  varieties,  which  are  more  tender  and 
of  better  quality.  The  potatoes  were  very  large  and  of  superior 
quality;  specimens  of  new  varieties  were  exhibited,  some  of 
which  were  very  handsome. 
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Tlio  committoo  after  a  careful  examination  liavc  awarded — 
To  S.  A.  Morrill,  of  Salem,  for  the  largest  and  choicest 

collection  of  vegetables  ;  first  premium,  $8  00 

Joseph  S.  Leavitt,  of  Salem,  second  premium,  6  00 

Benjamin  P.  \Yare  of  Marblehead,  third  premium,  4  00 

GRATUITIES,    AS    FOLLOWS. 

To  II.  &  J.  M.  Perr}',Danvcrs,  collection  of  vegetables,     $2  00 

Ezra  Batchelder,  Topsficld,   on  potatoes,  1  00 

Wm.  T.  Dole,  South  Danvers,  on  mammoth  squashes,  1  25 

E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  on  wheat  and  corn,  1  00 

D.  A.  Pettiugill,  Topsfield,  for  specimens  of  wheat  1  00 
J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  on  new  Nectar  squash,  1  00 
J.  D.  Hildreth,  Manchester,  for  specimens  of  cranberries,  1  25 
Daniel  Ober,  South  Danvers,  "  "  "  corn,  1  00 
Nathaniel  Bushby,  South  Danvers,  for  collection  of  veg- 
etables, 1  00 

Robert  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  for  specimen  of  potatoes,  1  25 
M.  H.  Davis,  South  Danvers,  collection  of  vegetables,  1  00 
Wm.  Sutton,  South  Danvers,  for  specimens  of  wheat,  1  00 

E.  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  "  "  "  '^  1  00 
John  Y.  Stevens,  South  Danvers,  for  specimens  of  squashes,  1  00 
James  P.  King,  "  "  "  "  "  "  1  25 
Wm.  Price,  "  "  "  "  "  wheat,  1  00 
John  S.  Ives,  Salem,  for  specimens  of  new  tomatoes,  1  00 
Jos.  W.  Trask,  North  Beverly,  for  specimens  of  squashes,  1  50 
Howes  Nourse,  South  Banvers,  "  "  "  herbs,  1  50 
Samuel  Blake,        "            "         "          "          "    squashes,   1  00 

D.  W.  Putnam,       "  "         "  ''  "   onions  and 

corn,  1  00 

Jos.  Gillespie,  Salem,  for  specimens  of  squashes,  1  00 

Josiah  NewhalK  Lynnfield,  for  specimens  of  large  squashes,  1  50 
Jacob  P.  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  for  specimens  of  roots,  1  00 
G.  W.  Winslow,  Marblehead,  collection  of  vegetables,        1  25 

E.  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers.  "  "  roots,  1  00 
Scth  R.  Hill,  "  "  Hubbard  squashes,  1  25 
M.  F.  Batchelder,  South  Danvers.  specimens  of  mclans,  1  00 
S.  B.  Osborn,  Salem,  collection  of  vegetables,  2  00 
N.  P.  C.  Patterson.  South  Danvers,  specimens  of  squashes^l  00 
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Jlcnry  A.  King,  Roulli  Danvers,  specimens  of  squashes.       1  00 
John  L.  Colcord,  "  '•         cultivated  cranberries,  I  25 

JOHN  S.  I  YES,  for  the  Committee. 
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COUNTERPANES,    CARPETS   AND  RUGS. 

The  Committee  on  counterpane.-,  carpetings  and  rugs,  have 
attended  to  their  duty,  and  make  the  following  report. 

There  were  no  carpetings  exhibited,  and  not  so  large  a  va- 
riety as  usual  of  counterpanes,  but  quite  a  fair  show  of  rugs, 
^;omc  of  whicli  exhibited  much  skill  and  taste. 

The  committee  have  made  the  following  awards  : 

COUNTERPANES. 

First  premium  to  Mary  J.  Peirson  of  Salem, 
Second  Premium  to  Sarah  riorton,of  Newburyport, 

liratuiiios  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 
To  ^fary  P.  Proctor,  of  South  Danvcrs, 
Esther  M.Dwinal  of  Topsficid, 
E.  M.  Kdgerly  of  South  Danvers, 
Mrs.  Hardy  of  South  Danvcrs, 
Emilv  Horton  of  Newburyport,  '         1   00 

:Mrs  T.  Porter  of  Salem,  '  1  00 

RUGS. 

First  premium  to  Lydia  A.  Hale  of  Beverly,  $3  00 

Second  premium  to  Eliza  T.  Reed  of  South  Danvers,  2  00 

The  following  gratuities  were  awarded  : — 

To  S.  J.  Moore  of  South  Danvers,  $1  00 

A.  Buxton  of  South  Danvcrs,  ]  00 

Charlotte  A.  Trask  of  Wcnham,  3   00 

A.  Proctor  of  Danvcrs,  1  00 
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Ellen  Stone,  Marblehcad,  1  OU 

Hannah  L.  Trask  of  South  I)anvei\s,  1  00 

Mi-3.  0.  Wilson  "  "  1  00 

Louisa  H.  Skidmorc  of  Danvcrs,  1  00 

Abigail  Goodridge  of  South  Danvcrs,  1  00 

A.  Osborn  "       "  "  1  00 

Mary  Davis  of  Topsfield,  1   00 

E.  S.  Upton  of  South  Danvers.  1  00 

0.  A.  Chase  of  Manchester,  I  00 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

IIOYALA.  MERRIAM, 
AMOS  MERRILL, 
GEORGE  P.  DANIELS, 
RICHARD  TEXNEY. 
EBEX  S.  SWEETSEK. 


FANCY  ARTICLES. 


Tlie  Committee  on  Fancy  Work,  and  all  other  articles  not  en- 
trusicd  to  other  committees,  Report,  and  would  say  with  our 
"Illustrious  predecessors,"  that  the  multiplicity  of  articles  ex- 
hibited, renders  it  impossible  in  the  limited  time  alloted  us,  and 
the  means  at  our  disposal,  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
fair  contributors,  or  to  our  own  feelings  and  judgmeift.  Wc 
found 

Fowls  of  the  air,  and  Flowers  of  the  sea, 

Quilts,  Blankets,  Shirts,  and  Chemise, 

I'ictures  in  Worsted,  Hair  Work,  and  Beads, 

Frames  of  Cones,  Sea  Shells,  and  Seeds, 

Kattles,  Chairs,  and  Papier  Mache, 

Capes  and  Slippers,  worked  in  Crochet, 

Scores  and  scores  of  things,  called  Tidies, 

Besides  Blackball,  but  not  for  ladies  ; 

Skates,  Baskets,  Mats  and  Screens, 

"The  Old  (jaken  Bucket,"  and  Washirg  Machines; 

Spreads  for  SoCa,  Chair  and  Tabh , 

To  name  ihe  whole  we  are  unable. 
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Yet  deem  it  our  duty,  and'a  pleasure  to  notice  in  particular 
some  few  articles.  The  Sea  Flowers,  from  Mrs  S.  E.  Green- 
wood, Ipswich,  were  very  neat  and  beautiful;  15  imported  fan- 
cy pictures,  from  Jona.  Howard,  South  Danvers,  struck  our  fan- 
cy so  forcibly,  we  would  gladly  have  awarded  them  a  gratuity, 
had  the  rules  of  the  society  warranted  it.  Picture  frame  and 
hair  work,  from  Mrs.  E.  G.  Keene,  Lynn,  very  beautiful. 
Wrought  Blanket  from  Mrs.  L.  B.  Oliver,  South  Danvers,  very 
tastefully  and  neatly  done.  Some  work  done  by  young  Misses, 
is  worthy  especial  praise,  such  as  the  box  of  embroidery  by  Miss 
S.  E.  Martin,  Salem,  14  years  of  age.  Two  Tidies  by  Miss 
Helen  B.  Cummings,  Gloucester,  12  years;  and  1  Mariposa  and 
Lamp  mat,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Gray,  13  years  old.  Wo  are  pleased 
to  find  the  useful  in  the  shape  of  some  well  knit  socks,  from  Mrs. 
Town,  Middleton.  A  case  of  prepared  assorted  herbs  from 
Messrs  Howe  and  Nourse,  Salem  ;  and  fancy  soap  from  G.  E. 
Emery,  Lynn,  looked  good  enough  to  eat. 

We  regret  we  were  obliged  to  pass  unnoticed,  a  number  of 
articles  not  entered  or  numbered,  some  of  Avliich  were  deserv- 
ing a  gratuity,  which  we  could  not  award.  We  think  the  time 
lor  entering  this  class  of  goods  should  be  extended  to  12  o'clock. 
A  large  majority  of  the  contributors  cannot  reach  the  hall  be- 
fore 9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  clerks  to  enter 
and  number  properly,  the  large  number  of  articles  in  this  depart- 
ment in  the  time  allotted  ;  consequently  the  goods  are  not  in  a 
condition  lor  the  committee  to  examine  them,  and  many  contrib- 
utors do  not  receive  justice.  Neither  do  we  think  the  Hall 
should  be  open  to  the  public  until  evening  on  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition.  The  first  day  is  committee's  day,  and  they  require 
the  whole  time  to  make  thorough  and  satisfactory  examinations. 

We  award  the  following  gratuities  : — 

To  H.  Whittredge  of  Beverly,  for  blanket,  jacket,  &c.,  SI  00 
Mary  P.  Proctor  of  South  Danvers,  for  wrought  chair, 

and  table  covers,  1  00 
;M.  a.  Chapin,Newburyport,  6  articles  of  crochet  and  knit 

work,  1     0 

A.  H.  Perry,  Salem,  2 pairs  skates,  2  00 

S.  P.  Towue,  Middleton,  1  prs  hose,  100 
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Abby  Derby,  South  Danvers,  embroidered  pillow  cases, 

Busliby,  South  Danvers,  ])aintinf?s, 

M.  L.  rettingill,  Xcwburyport,  watch  pocket, 

Abi  Osborn,  South  Danvers,  hair  work, 

Lydia  English,  Salem,  gilt  leatliei*  picture  fmrae, 

H.  C.  Smith,  Beverly,  crochet  cap, 

Hattie  L.  Brown,  Sowth  Danvers,  two  mats  and  bouquet, 

S.  E.  Ilut-chinson,     "  "         crewel  work, 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Oliver,    "  ''        embroidered  blanket, 

N»  Vickery,  "  "        case  of  birds, 

Mrs.  T.  E.  trreenwood,  Ipswich,  pressed  seaflowers^ 

Martha  L.  Riggs,  Lynn,  frame  and  card  basket, 

F.  M.  Wallis,  :^outh  Danvers,  book  case, 

Mary  J.  Jewett,  "  "        2  frames, 

Mary  R.  Kimball,  Salem,  1  picture, 

C.  H.  Trofatter,  Saleui,  fancy  frames, 

E.  G.  Keene,  Lynn,  2  picture  frames, 

E.H.  Bowers,  Boxford,  wall  pocket,  cone  work, 

Samuel  D.  Pendar,  South  Danvers,  2  pictures, 

S.  E.  Martin,   South  Danvers,  wrought  and  embroidery 

work. 
Miss  Caroline  L.  Porter,  Wenham,  fancy  cone  basket, 
Helen  B.  Cuinmings,  Gloucester,  2  tidies, 
M.  H.  Hanson,  South  Danvers,  1  picture, 
E.  T.  Nichols,  Salem,  melodeons  aiid  pedal  base, 
S.  P.  Page,  Danvers,  1  picture, 

B.  C.  PUTNAM,  1 

SAMUEL  NEWMAN, 

THOMAS  BUXTON, 

ALFRED  HORTON,  \-  CommittEP. 

EZRA  LUMMUS,  I 

HENRY  F.  SKERRY.  } 

B.  P.  ADAMS.  i 
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ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 
The  committee  on  articles  manufactured  from  leather,  regret 
that  so  few  of  these  articles,  and  especially  boots  and  shoes, 
■were  offered  for  exhibition  and  premium.  When  we  consider 
that  ihc  manufacture  of  leather,  and  boots  and  shoes,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  any  other  mannfacturing  interest  in  Essex  County, 
and  also  that  this  county  exhibition  and  fair  was  holden  in  the 
midst  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  it  is  very  discour- 
aging to  the  trustees  of  this  Society  and  to  the  friends  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  to  find  so  few  articlespresented  in  this  de- 
partment. Two  pairs  of  shoes  only  were  offered  for  premium, 
which  came  under  the  schedule  of  the  trustees.  One  pair  of  very 
superior  tap  sole,  nailed  men's  brogans,  by  Frances  Dane  of 
South  Danvers,  to  whom  the  committee  award  the  first  premi- 
um of  iwo  dollars.  To  D.  IL  &  C.  Stickncy,  of  Groveland, 
one  pair  of  men's  lap  sole  calf  brogans,  two  dollars.  They 
also  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  one  dollar  be  allowed  to 
\Vm.  H.Balch,  of  Groveland,  for  one  pair  of  boys  tap  sole  kij) 
brogans,  and  one  dollar  for  one  pair  of  women's,  stay  seam  tap 
sole  calf  boots.  To  Frances  Dane,  of  Danvcrs,  for  the  best 
jtair  of  women's  goat  boots,  one  dollar.  To  D.  H.  and  C. 
Stickney  of  Groveland,  for  one  pair  of  women's  goat  skating 
boots,  one  dollar,  and  also  one  dollar  for  a  pair  of  very  hand- 
some calf  Dutch  tap  sole  women's  boots,  making  in  all,  only 
nine  dollars  of  the  forty  which  were  so  generusly  appropriated 
to  this  department  by  the  trustees. 

For   the    Committee, 

WARREN  ORDWAY. 


»  ^«»  > 


DAIRY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Dairy  report  13  entries  of  butter,  and 
■I  of  cheese,  and  award   the  premiums  as  follows,  viz  : — 

BUTTER. 

To  Sarah  Holt,  Andovcr,  the  first  premium,  |10  00 
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Sarah  L.  Riducway,  West  Newbury,  second  premium,  0  00 

S.  C.  Swan.  Danvers,  third  premium.  8  00 

Airs.  Farnham  Stiles,  j\[iddleton,  fourth  f)rciniain,  7  00 

Mrs.  C,  M.  jMoulton,  West  Newbury,  liflh  itremiuni,  (\  00 

CHEKSK. 

To  Jopoj)h  Marshall,  Essex,  the  first  premium,  $S  00 

Mrs.  II.  Af.  'ritooinb,  West  Nevvl)iiry,  second  premium,  G  00 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Goodale.      "           "         third  premium,  4  00 

For  the  Committee, 

LEWIS  ALLEN. 


SARAH  HOLT'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  premium  10  pounds  of  butter,  made  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Process  OF  ^lAKrxG. — ]\Iilk  strained  into  well  scalded  pans, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  stand  from  8()  to  48  hours-  it  is 
then  skimmed  into  stone  pots,  and  stirred  mornin.f^  and  cvcninir. 
T  churn  twicea  week.  When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  churn 
it  is  well  washed  with  cold  water,  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the 
pound  is  then  adddl.  After  standing-  O  or  8  hours  it  is  worked 
over  and  left  until  the  next  morning-,  when  it  is  aga.iu  worked 
over  into  lumps  and  put  up  for  the  market.  * 

Andover,  September,  24th,  l.'^fjO. 

SATvAH  L.   RIDGWAY'S   STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  sixteen  pounds  of  September 
butter. 

Process  op  Makixo. — The  milk  was  strained  into  tin  panf, 
and  allowed  to  remain  30  hours  in  a  well  ventilated  cellar,  then 
skimmed  into  tin  pails  and  stirred  at  every  skimminor  for  about 
three  days  previous  to  boinjj  churned.  The  time  occupied  in 
churnins;  was  fifteen  minutes  (in  Gault's  churn. j  the  butter  was 
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• 
inirnodiatel'y  washed  ill  cdIsI'  wat-er  when   takon  froiii' tlic*   clmrni, 

and  saltoJ  to  the  taste  with  rock  salt  ;  then  set  away  for  about 
ten  hours  before  bcinj^  worked;  in  about  the  same  length  of  tim^e 
■worked  a.irain  with  the  hands,  and  made  into  balls  as  hastily  as 
possible,  without  coloring,  as  we  do  not  approve  of  it,  cm^  print- 
ing, as  too  much  handling  docs  i>ot  improve  ife. 
West  Newbury,  Sept.  25th,  ISOO. 


S.   B.   SWAN'S   STATEMENT. 

I  present  fo-r  your  inspection  two  boxes  of  butter,  containing 
sixteen  pounds,  made  in  September. 

Process  op  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
allowed  to  stand  3()  hours  in  a  cool  cellar,  when  it  is  skimmed 
into  a  tin  vessc-l.  I  churn  twice  a  week — use  the  Air-pressure 
churn.  The  butter  milk  is  worked  out  by  the  hands,  salted  to 
the  taste  with  good  rock  salt ;  then  set  in  a  cool  place  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  it  is  well  worked  and  made  into  lumps  for  the 
market,  without  ornament  or  coloring. 

Danvers,  Sept.  25,  18G0. 

MRS.   FARNHAM   STILE'S   STATEMENT. 

T  present  for  your  inspection  a  box  of  September  butter,  corc- 
taining  fifteen  pounds.  The  process  of  njaking  is  as  follows, 
YJ/^.; — the  milk  when  brought  in  is  set  on  the  stove,  and  heated 
to  about  115  degrees,  tlien  s-trained  into  tin  pans  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  inches  ;  placed  in  alight,  dry  cellar,  remaining  from 
24  to  30  hours,  then  skimmed.  The  cream-  is  stirred  every  day, 
churn  once  a  week,  use  a  dash  churn.  The  cream  Ixifore  bcing^ 
put  into  the  churn  is  brought  to  a  temperature  of  G2  degrees  ; 
time  taken  in  churning  (lavcrage)  about  live  minutes.  The  but- 
ter is  then  salted, using  about  I  1-  ou^nccs  to  the  pound,  remain- 
ing 24:  hours  before  being  made  into  lumps. 

Middletou,  Sept.  25,  ISGO. 

MRS.  C.  M.  MOULTON'S  STATEMENT. 
I  enter  for  premiu.in  a  pot  of  September  butter, 
riiociiss  OF  Maklxg. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
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placed  in  a  cool  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  allowed 
to  stand  from  oO  to  48  hours  according  to  the  weather.  The 
cream  is  put  into  a  stone  jar,  stirred  daily,  and  churned  twice 
a  week.  The  butter  is  thoroughl}'  worked  with  the  hands  when 
taken  from  the  churn  to  free  it  from  butter  milk,  and  salted  to 
taste,  or  about  one  ounce  rock  salt  to  the  pound.  Then  left  in 
a  cool  place  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  again  worked 
and  stamped  for  market. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  25,  I860. 

JOSEPH  TVrAKSHALL"S   STATEMETfT. 

I  present  for  your  examination  four  new  milk  cheeses.  Three 
of  them  contain  each  the  milk  of  two  days.  The  process  of 
making  is  as  follows.  Strain  the  evening  milk  and  add  rennet 
in  sufficient  strength  and  quantity  to  form  a  curd  in  about  thirtv 
minutes  ;  break  the  curd  gently,  separate  it  from  the  whey,  and 
leave  it  to  drain  until  morning  ;  then  slice  the  curd,  strain  the 
morning's  milk  upon  it,  and  repeat  the  process  of  the  evening. 
Scald  the  curd  with  whey,  drain,  grind,  salt  with  about  twelve 
ounces  of  salt  to  thirty  pounds  of  cheese,  and  press  twcntv- 
four  hours. 

Essex,  Sept.  25th,  ISfiO. 

MRS.   II.   M.    TITCOMBS   STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  cheese  made  i:i 
July,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  milk  is  set  at  night  in  tin  pans;  in  the  morning  the  cream 
is  stirred  in  with  the  milk  and  warmed,  and  the  morning'rf 
milk  added  with  a  third  of  a  cupful  of  rennet  well  mixed  witii 
the  milk.  In  half  an  hour  the  curd  is  formed,  when  it  is  broken 
and  left  to  drain  ;  when  sufficiently  drained  it  is  sliced  and  put 
in  the  cellar.  The  next  day  the  process  is  repeated  ;  the  two 
curds  are  put  together  with  warm  water  enough  to  cover  them; 
after  remaining  fifteen  minutes  they  arc  drained,  chopped  fine, 
salted  with  Liverpool  salt,  allowing  one  ounce  of  salt  tea 
pound  of  curd. 

WestNewburv,  Sept.  25,  18G0: 
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D.   L.   GOODALE'S   STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  examination  three  new  milk  clieeses.  Each 
cheese  contains  the  milk  of  two  days.  My  manner  of  making 
is  as  follows.  Strain  the  evening  milk,  add  rennet  in  sufficient 
strength  to  form  a  curd  in  thirty  minutes.  Let  it  stand  one 
]iour  ;  then  break  and  place  to  drain  until  morning  ;  repeat  this 
process  with  the  morning's  milk.  Scald  the  curds  with  water, 
drain  thoroughly,  chop  fine,  salt  and  press  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  of  the  cheeses  are  sage.  The  sage  is  pounded  and  put  to 
soak  in  milk.  Take  one-third  of  the  milk  designed  for  the 
cheese,  and  strain  the  liquor  into  it  ;  add  rennet,  and  keep  it 
separate  from  the  other  curd  until  time  to  chop,  then  mix  and 
,Dut  to  press. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  25,  ISGO. 
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BREAD  AND  HONEY. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  were  fifteen  entries  of  Bread 
and  eight  of  Honey,  and  they  award  the  following  gratuities: 

BREAD. 

H.  Whitney,  Salem,  $1  00 

3Irs.  J.  W.  Wilkins,  So.  Dauvers,  75 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Little,         "  1  00 

Mrs.  Stimpson,               "                Potato  bread,  1  00 

Anne  Gallaghar,  Salem,  1  00 

Is^ancy  L  Chase,  Middleton,  1  2d 

HONEY. 

Joseph  S.  Chase,  Manchester,  ^2  00 

A.  F.  Bosson,  Salem,  1  ^0 

Levi  Fish,  Danvers,  2  00 

George  D.  Glover,  Salem,  1  ^0 

Benjamin  Becket,  So.  Danvers,  2  00 

E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  1  ^^ 
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S.  n.  Sonriiwicl-,  Danvcrs,  50 

One  Case  Ground  or  Pulverized  Herbs,  Ilovrcs  Noursc, 

Danvcrs,  1  50 

-For  the  Committee, 

;i'OHNl  N.  KENT. 
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POULTRY. 

Hierc  vcrc  entered  at  thrs  show,  fowls  from  only  eight  coir- 
iributors.  None  of  these  complied  with  the  reasonable  request 
of  the  Society  that  written  statements  should  be  furnished  of 
the  manner  of  rearing. 

Daniel  Buxton  exhibited  his  entire  family  of  Brahma  Pootra 
fowls,  without  selection.  The  Committee  a^vard  him  a  gra- 
tuity of  4  00 
Robert  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  for  the  same  breed,  2  00 
Jos.  G.  Basford,  "  for  Seabrights,  1  00 
W.  P.  Wilkinson,      "                 for  Black  Spanish,               2  00 

White  Bantams,  1  00 

Mr.  Wilkinson  also  exhibited  a  coop  of  crossed  Dorkins,  and 
a  dwarf  Bantam  weighing  6  ounces,  C  months  old. 

John  Allen,  Salora,  cxhibit-ed  a  coop  of  crossed  Shanghai.  In 
an  attic  story  of  the  same  coop  he  had  a  cock  und  hen  Bamtam 
the  former  13  years  old.  Mr.  Allen  informed  the  Committee 
that  the  lady  Bantam  was  a  second  wife.  The  Committee  gave 
this  venerable  couple,  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  1  00. 
William  Beckett,  South  Danvers,  for  six  mixed  Fowls,  1  OO 
George  E.  Brock,  for  barn-yard  Fowls,  1  00 

■John  S.  Ives  exhibited  some  fine  Bantams,  and  a  pair  of  Egyp- 
tian Fowls,  very  rare  and  of  singular  appearance.  Not  being 
entered  regularly,  the  Committee  did  not  award  a  gratuity. 

Wm.  A.  G^.ffney,  Danvers,  offered  a  Chinese  Gander  and  Bre- 
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meu  Goose,  with  their  progeny  of  six  well-grown  Goslins,  re- 
markable for  size  and  fatness.  Gratuity,  2  50 
Byron  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  had  two  Bremen  Geese,  and 
two  of  their  Goslins  fully  grown.  They  were  as  white  as  swans 
and  almost  as  graceful.  Gratuity,  2  00 
Also  for  13  white  Ducks,  .  1  00 
There  were  found  on  the  Poultry  stand'two  coops  of  a  queer 
kind  of  fowl,  not  described  in  any  of  the  books  on  Poultry.  To- 
the  Committee  they  were  strange  birds.  They  could  neither 
cackle  nor  crow,  hiss  nor  cluck,  quack  nor  gobble.  They  had 
very  short  tails,  but  no  wings.  Indeed,  they  were  entirely  des- 
titute of  feathers  !  No  wonder  then,  that  the  Committee  looked 
upon  them,  and  they  upon  the  Committee,  with  astonishment. 
They  had  neither  bills  nor  spurs,  but  very  long  ears.  They 
were  very  prolific,  but  lay  no  eggs.  They  were  also  covered 
all  over  with  hair.  Man  has  sometimes  besu'  described  as  a 
"  two-legged  animal  without  feathers,"  but  here  were  four-legged 
creatures  exhibited  as  poultry,  without  so  much  as  a  pin-ifeath- 
er  !  Had  not  the  Committee  found  these  strange  birds  on  the 
poultry  stand,  they  would  have  classed  them  with  tliose  iuter- 
cstin"-  but  mischievous  pets  called  Rahhits.  On  the  whole,  they 
decide  not  to  offer  any  gratuity  until  they  have  better  cvidenoe 
that  they  belong  to  the  gallinaceous  family. 


Submitted  bv 


FITCH  POOLE, 
DANIEL  FRIEND, 
GEORGE  SPOFFORD, 
RICHARD  TENNEY, 
E.  H.  LITTLE, 
AMOS  POOR,  Jr., 
CHARLES  H.  ROGERS, 
SUMNER  SOUTHWICK 
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SHEEP. 


At  the  present  time  we  cannot  find  sheep  enough  in  the  Coun- 
ty about  which  to  make  an  interesting  report,  and  if  we  write, 
it  must  be  about  what  ha-s  been,  or  what  ought  to  be  in  it.  Fifty 
years  ago  nearly  every  farmer's  family  spun  their  own  yarn,  and 
made  the  cloth  for  their  own  wear;  and  while  this  state  of 
things  existed,  it  was  natural  for  each  one  to  raise  their  own 
wool.  But  the  erection  of  factories,  and  the  improved  method 
of  making  cloth,  have  stopped  the  sound  of  the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  loom  in  our  kitchens,  and  driven  the  sheep  from  our 
pastures. 

The  idea  has  been  prevalent,  that  if  we  did  not  want  the  wool 
for  our  own  families,  it  was  more  profitable  to  keep  cows  than 
sheep.  The  merino  sheep  fever,  which  raged  with  such  violence 
ia  this  County  from  1812  to  1816,  had  an  influence  in  causing 
many  farmers  to  give  up  their  shecp«  The  interruption  of  com- 
merce at  that  time  by  the  war  with  England  caused  the  price 
cf  fine  wool  to  rise  ;  many  sold  their  coarse-wooled  sheep,  and 
entered  into  the  merino  speculation,  with  the  belief  that  they 
would  soou'make  an  ample  fortune  by  it ;  but  the  diseases  which 
many  of  them  contracted  on  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  this 
country,  and  the  large  number  that  were  kept  together,  caused 
Kiany  of  them  to  die,  and  the  public  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  not  adapted  to  our  climate  ;  and  those  sheep 
which  but  a  short  time  previous  hadbeen  bought  at  one  thou- 
sand or  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  head,  either  died  or  were 
sold  for  a  trifle. 

Hon.  William  Jarvis,  of  Weathersfield,  Vermont,  when  he 
was  American  Consul  at  Lisbon,  sent  home  largefiocks  in  1809, 
1-810  and  1811.  When  it  was  established,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  their  wool  did  not  deteriorate,  they  again  rose  in  favor, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  they  could  be  easily  acclimated  here. 
At  this  time  the  Essex  Merino  Sheep  Company  was  formed,  and 
imported  largely  and  rented  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  Coun- 
ty and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  shepherds  from  Spain  ; 
fei^t.  unfortungctely  they  brought  with  them  the  foot-rot  and  the 
gcab  ;  and  tl'er  ignorance  of  some  of  their  agents,  and  the  dis- 
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honesty  of  others  soon  involved  tlic  Compaiij,  and  il  was  not 
long  before  they  lost  most  of  their  flocks  and  all  of  their  capital 
stock. 

The  prostration  o-f  our  woolen  manufaeturcs,  which  took 
place  soon  after  the  restoration  of  peac-e  v/ith  England,  render- 
ed the  merino  of  little  value,  and  many  who  had  invested  largely 
in  them  were  ruined. 

Although  various  other  causes  may  have  operated  to  lessen 
the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  the  County,  the  more  important  en- 
quiry now  is,  whether  it  is  the  part  of  good  husbandry  for  the 
farmers  of  this  County  to  keep  sheep  ?  One  fact  meets  us  at; 
the  outset  of  this  eaquirj^  which  is,  as  the  sheep  ha; ve  decreased, 
our  pastures  have  deteriorated.  How  far  this  has  been  owing 
to  devoting  them  e."clusively  to  dairy  purposes,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  determine,  but  we  know  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
results,  that  if  we  continue  to  take  from  the  soil,  year  after  year,, 
the  same  ingredients  without  in  some  way  restoring  thcin,  we 
shall  sooner  or  later  exhaust  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,-  we  know  that  our  pas- 
tures are  covered  with  moss,  bushes  and  briars  ;  and  the  walh> 
thereof,  if  not  broken  down,  are  so  settled  and  crooked,  that 
they  make  but  a  poor  fence  foT  either  cattle  or  sheep.  Can  we 
by  the  aid  of  sbesp,  reclaim  our  pastures  v/^ithcut  costing  more 
than  they  are  worth?  Hitherto  the  first  objection  to-  trying  it 
has  been  the  dogs  :  now  we  have  the  dog  law  to  protect  us,  so 
iar  as  it  goes»  and  if  they  are  killed  we  oall  upon  the  town  for 
pay  ;  but  timidity  is  one  of  the  strong  eharacteristies  of  the 
ovine  race,  and  the  constant  yelping  of  the  woiHhless  eurs  about 
our  streets  and  pastures  keeps  them  so  frightened  that  they  will 
not  thrive.  We  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  enforce  the  dog  law,  that  they  are  met  by  the  question, 
Who  keeps  s-heep?  Why  enforce  the  law  when  there  are  no 
sheep  for  the  dogs  to  kill  ?.  If  the  farmers  kx3pt  more  sheep,  it 
would  obviate  this  objection.  It  might  be  well  for  this  Society 
to  take  some  action  that  would  cause  the  dog  law  to  be  better 
enforced  by  the  town  authorities. 

The  next  objection  is  the  want  of  suitable  fences.  It  is  some- 
times said  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  if  land  is  not  worth 
fencing,  it  is  not  worth  owning  and  paying  the  ta.v,c3  upon.    But 
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tlic  old  walls  now  answer  as  division,  and  the  cows  sceinu' 
nothing  better  on  the  other  side,  tliink  it  will  not  pay  to  crawl 
over  ;  but  sheep  have  a  strong  propensity  to  explore  the  next 
enclosure.  This  trait  is  more  fully  dcve]oi)ed  in  what  is  called 
the  native  or  Yankee  sheep,  than  in  those  that  have  been  im- 
ported recently.  How  far  this  is  an  hereditary  trait,  or  the 
result  of  education,  we  will  not  decide.  This  disposition  to 
ramble  has  caused  many  hard  feelings  between  neighbors,  and 
wc  would  not  advise  any  one  to  keep  sheep  to  reclaim  a  pas- 
ture without  first  making  a  suitable  fence,  a  rail  or  board  fence 
four  feet  high,  or  a  pole  placed  upon  stone  wall  will  make  a  safe 
enclosure.  Mr.  Page,  of  South  Danvers,  uses  netted  wire  upon 
the  top  of  his  wall.  Wc  have  seen  upon  Mr.  Pierce's  farm  in 
Topsfield,  small  posts  placed  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  about  2.") 
feet  apart,  set  leaning  so  that  a  wire  fastened  to  it  will  be  over 
the  wall  about  six  inches  above  it,  then  another  wire  placed 
about  ten  inches  above  that.  This  is  a  cheap,  and  we  should 
tliink  a  durable  fence. 

Another  objection  to  keeping  sheep,  is  that  they  are  wild  and 
apt  to  stray  away.  Many  of  the  old  breeds  of  sheep  seem  to 
have  retained  a  large  portion  of  tlie  promise  given  to  Noah 
when  he  came  out  of  the  ark  —  "  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth."  By  good 
keeping  and  kind  usage  this  dread  has  been  overcome  in  many 
of  the  imported  breeds,  and  they  are  docile  and  easily  managed. 

Some  say  tliat  they  do  not  want  the  care  of  sheep  and  a  dairy 
both.  Are  we  not  at  this  time  suffering  in  this  County  fi-om  this 
feeling  ?  If  we  had  continued  more  in  the  mixed  husbandry  prac- 
tised fifty  years  ago,  who  doubts  that  our  pastures  would  have 
been  better  than  they  are  now  ?  It  is  well  for  the  mechanic 
and  the  manufacturer  to  concentrate  all  their  powers  upon  one 
object,  but  the  producer  must  not  rely  exclusively  upon  one  ar- 
ticle. We  had  a  strong  illustration  of  the  evil  of  this  in  Ire- 
land when  the  potato  rot  came  ;  and  the  onion  maggot  and  the 
cattle  disease  are  teaching  us  that  mixed  husbandry  is  the 
safest. 

Are  sheep  profitable  ?  Wc  will  give  a  few  facts  which  have 
recently  come  under  our  own  observation.  A  neighbor  of  the 
chairman  bought  last   December  eight  sheep  for  $2  50  each. 
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They  were  wintered  upon  poor  hay  and  turnips.  In  July  lie 
sold  eight  lambs  for  $3  90  each  ;  the  wool  was  probably  worth 
over  one  dollar  per  head.  We  saw  Mr.  Page's  flock  of  South 
Danvcrs  last  winter.  lie  had  thirty.  The  butcher  told  us  that 
he  paid  him  $107  for  the  lambs  they  brought,  and  had  a  good 
bargain.  We  were  looking  at  Mr.  N.  Pope's  sheep  early  m 
June,  1859.  He  had  five  sheep,  which  brought  him  ten  lambs. 
He  said  the  butcher  offered  him  $45  for  the  lambs  a  few  days 
before.  We  know  that  good  lamb  sells  as  high  in  our  markets 
in  May,  June  and  July,  as  good  poultry  does  in  November,  De- 
cember and  January,  and  we  think  it  can  be  raised  much 
cheaper. 

Sheep  arc  very  social  in  their  habits.  If  many  arc  kept  they 
will  not  mate  with  the  cows  or  other  stock  upon  the  farm  ;  but 
if  we  put  one  or  two  with  the  cows,  they  soon  become  attached 
to  them  and  seldom  leave  them.  By  beginning  in  this  way  we 
can  keep  a  few  sheep  with  our  cows  without  much  trouble. 

We  think  that  we  are  favorably  situated  in  this  County  for 
raising  iambs  for  early  market.  Sheep  are  fond  of  salt  hay  and 
the  coarser  grasses  that  grow  upon  our  fresh  meadows,  particu- 
larly the  Osmunda  Spedabiles,  or  buckhorn.  By  giving  them  a 
small  quantity  of  beans  or  corn  daily,  they  can  be  wintered 
well,  and  if  the  lambs  arc  sold  early  they  will  recruit  before 
winter,  even  if  they  arc  required  to  feed  our  pastures  closely. 

There  were  but  two  entries  for  the  premiums  offered  for 
sheep  —  Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,  and  Jacob  Farnham  of  North 
Andover.  The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  to  Mr. 
Fay  the  first  premium  of  $10  for  his  flock  of  Oxford  Downs  ewes. 
Mr.  Farnham  exhibited  a  lot  of  grade  South  Downs.  Some  of 
them  were  good,  but  the  Committee  thought,  as  a  whole,  they 
were  not  worthy  of  the  second  premium.  On  some  of  them  wo 
noticed  the  marks  and  galls  of  the  fetters.  We  cannot  expect 
sheep  to  look  well  if  they  are  kept  fettered  :  in  the  words  of 
one  who  has  written  much  upon  sheep  husbandry  we  would  say, 
that  "  fettering  may  be  done,  as  a  last  resort,  by  those  improvi- 
dent farmers  who  prefer,  by  such  troublesome,  injurious  and 
at  best  insecure  means,  to  guard  against  that  viciousness, 
which  they  might  so  much  more  easily  have  prevented  from  be- 
■ing  acquired." 


SHEEr.  '^ ' 

The  Chairman  would  say,  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  it  would  have  been  in  preference  to  Mr.  Fay's, 
but  the  Committee  on  whose  judgment  we  could  rely  with  con- 
fidence, thought  that  the  Cetswold  buck  was  the  best  suited  t© 
the  wants  of ''this  county.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to  act 
very  wisely  upon  a  subject  of  which  we  have  had  so  little  prac- 
tical experience.  Mr.  Fay's  animal  received  a  prize  in  England 
where  he  had  to  contend'  with  the  best  bucks  in  the  Kingdom. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  Englishman  has  been  beaten 
by  a  Yankee.  If  we  have  erred  in  judgment,  time  alone  can  tell 
which  is  the  best  aniraal|for  our  own  wants.  If  at  our  future 
shows  the  progeny  of  the  Oxford  Downs  shall  be  better  than 
that  of  the  Cotswold,  the  Committee  will  most  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge that  they  were  mistaken.  In  order  to  test  the  mat- 
ter, we  hope  to  see  in  the  offer  for  premiums  ncs:t  year,  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  lot  of  lambs,  not  less  than  four  in  number, 
not  less  than  four  nor  over  eight  months  old. 

We  extract  the  following  from  Spooner,  an  English  writer  : 
"  The  Cotswold  is  a  large  breed  of  sheep  with  a  long  and  abun- 
dant fleece,  and  the  ewes  are  very  prolific,  and  good  nurses.  The 
superier  hardihood  of  the  improved  Cotswold,  their  adaptation 
to  common  treatment,  together  with  the  prolific  nature  of  the 
ewes  and  their  abundance  of  milk,  have  obtained  for  them  much 
attention.  The  quality  of  the  mutton  is  considered  superior  to 
that  of  the  Leicester,  the  tallow  being  less  abundant  with  a 
larger  development  of  muscle  or  flesh."  The  Cotswold  sheep 
have  a  bright,  intelligent  look  compared  with  the  dull,  dirty  faced 
look  of  the  Oxford  Downs,  but  this  may  be  an  objection  rather 
tlian  an  advantage  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  well  to  have 
sheep  that  do  not  know  too  much.  If  ever  ignorance  is  bliss, 
it  may  be  when  our  sheep  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  better 
feed  than  they  enjoy.  The  Oxford  Downs  look  as  if  they  knew 
just  enough  to  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  grow  fat. 

WM.  R.  rUTXAM,  1 

BENJAMIN  P.  WARE,  | 

JAMES    CARR,  I    foxmrTTTPP 

RICHARD  TENNEY,     [  ^o^mttee. 
T.  G.  ORDWAY, 


DANIEL  G.  TODD,       J 
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58  SHEEP. 

RICIIArtD  S.   FAY'S  STATEMENT. 

You  ask  me  to  fiirnisli  some  information  respecting  the  breed 
of  sheep,  which  I  have  had  on  my  farm  for  several  years,  some 
of  which  were  exhibited  at  tlie  Essex  Agricultural  Show  last 
week,  under  the  name  of  Oxfordshire  Downs,  by  which  they 
are  now  known  in  England.  Until  lately,  however,  they  have 
only  been  recognized  as  half-breeds,  although  for  more  than 
twenty  years  they  have  been  known  as  a  distinct  breed  of  sheep, 
such  is  the  dislike  in  England  to  the  introduction  of  new  breeds 
in  competition    with  old   establislicd  ones. 

A  very  good  account  of  those  sheep  is  to  be  found  in  the 
15th  vol.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  1855, 
page  228  and  onwards,  where  they  are  spoken  of  as  Down  Cots- 
wolds.  A  \'cvy  good  description  is  also  given  af  them  in  a  pre- 
vious volume  of  the  Journal,  by  VV.  Druce,  published  in  185;]. 
A  more  full  and  complete  account  of  this  breed  is  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  Howard,  in  an  address  before  the  London  or  Central 
Farmer's  Club,  which  is  quoted  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  for  this  year,  page  401.  What  you  find  stated  there, 
is  confirmed  by  my  own  experience  ;  and  after  seven  years'  trial 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  arc  no  sheep  so  well  adapted  to  New 
England  as  these.  From  my  full  and  7-8  breeds,  consisting  of 
52  ewes,  I  had  this  season  78  lambs,  which  were  dropped  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  all  of  which  did  well.  These  ewes  yielded 
an  average  of  7  pounds  unwashed  wool,  some  going  as  high  as- 
12  pounds  G  ounces,  worth  35  cents  per  pound.  I  claim  for  them 
superiority  over  other  sheep,  for  "their  hardiness  of  constitution, 
large  frames,  good  fleeces,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  mutton  of  su- 
perior quality."  My  original  flock  I  selected  from  the  one  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Wm.  Gilletfc  of  South-Leigh,  mentioned  in  the 
first  article  referred  to.  The  ram  exhibited  before  your  com- 
mittee was  from  W.  Bryan's  flock,  a  successor  to  Mr,  Gillett. 
He  is  a  shearling  ram,  weighing  245  pounds,  and  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  specimen  of  the  breed  ever  imported.  I  regret 
that  my  engagements  were  such  that  I  could  not  furnish  you 
with  this  information  when  the  animals  were  exhibited.  lam 
happy,  however,  to  hear  that  sheep  breeders  who  saw  them, 
were  fully  impressed  with  their  excellence. 

Linmere,  Oct.  1,  18G0. 


CHARLES   CORLISS'S   STATEMENT. 

I  wish  to  enter  for  prciuium  at  the  Essex  Agricuhuiral  Socie- 
ty Show,  my  pure  blood  Cotswold  buck,  "'  Dr.  Kane."  He  was- 
bred  by  George  C.  Hitclicock,  of  Ash  Grove,  New  Preston,  Ct.,. 
ii'oni  his  celebrated  imported  buck,  "Cedric,"'  and  out  of  an  im- 
poi  ted  ewe,  and  has  been  owned  by  me  one  year.  "Dr..  Kane"  is 
eighteen  months  old  and  weighs  about  two  hundred  pounds. 
His  fleece  sheared  the  12th  of  May  last,  weighed  eleven  pounds. 
He  is  now  in  thin  3csh,  but  in  excellent  health,  and  in  good^ 
breeding  condition.  I  also  send  for  exhibition  eight  ewe  lambs 
got  by  "Dr.  Kane''  out  of  common  ev/es  ;  their  average  v/cight. 
is  eighty  pounds  each. 

Poplar  Lawn,  Haverhill,  Sept.  21,  1860. 


SWINE- 

The  Cornmitteeon  Swine  award  the  following  premiums  :  — 
D.  Richards,  Danvers,  boar,  1st  premium,  $5  00 

Byron  Goodale,  S.  Danvers,  do.,  2d  premium,  3  ()0 

"  "  "  brc'cding  sow,  1st  premium,      5  i'') 

Benj.  P.  Wars,  Marblehead,         ''  "      2d         "  3  00 

Tlieron  Johnson,  N.  Andover,  weaned  pigs,  1st  premium,    5  00 

No  animal  was  presented  that  came  v/ithin  the  requiremcnts- 

for  the  2d  premium  for  weaned  pigs. 

I^  MAYNARI>, 

JOS.  F.  INi^ALLS, 

M.  C.  ADAMS, 

GEO.  ADAMS, 

JOHN  LEE, 

WM.  FOSTEIl, 

MOSES  11.  POOR. 


COLTG. 


COLTS. 


Your  Committee  found  twcnty-tlirce  entries  under  this'head, 
quite  a  number  of  which  were  very  superior  animals,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  hardly  equal  to  our  expectations  ;  the  Society  offer- 
ing no  premiums  the  present  year  for  neat  stock,  we  were  look- 
ing for  a  larger  and  finer  display  of  colts  than  usual. 

There  are  those  in  the  County  extensively  engaged  in  raising 
colts,  who  did  not  present  their  animals  from  the  fact  that  they 
felt. the  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and  trial  of  them  were  not 
sufficient ;  but,  as  before  said,  there  were  some  very  superior 
animals  on  the  field. 

We  would  make  tine  following  awards". 

Yearlings. 
1st  premium,  Gilbert  Conant,  Ipswich, 
2d        "         Abicl  Wilson,  N.  Audovcr, 

Two  Years  Old. 
ist  premium,  James  Gary,  Swampscot, 
2d         "  Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford, 

Three  Yeajs  Old. 
1st  premium,  George  Dane,  Hamilton, 
2d         "         John  Rowe,  Haverhill, 

Four  Years  OkL 
ist  premium,  George  B.  Loring,  Salem, 
2d        "  Luther  Noyes,  Newbury, 

The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  to  Edward 
Pyne,  of  Gloucester,  the  second  premium  for  his  four  year 
old  colt ;  but  upon  the  second  day  of  the  show  they  learned 
that  lie  was  not  brought  into  the  County  until  about  twelve 
months  old  ;  and  the  ease  being  referred  to  the  Society,  they 
decided  that  he  was  not,  for  that  reason,  a  legal  competitor- 
Your  Committee  award  a  gratuity  of  $3  00  to  Mr.  Pyne. 

PAUL  TIT  COMB,  for  the  Committee. 
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DRAFT  AND  FARM- HORSES  —  BROOD  MAUES-  61 

DRAFT  AND  FARM  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Draft  and  Farm  Plorscs  report,  that  nine 
horses  were  entered  to  compete  (or  premium  ;  all  of  which  were 
upon  the  o-ronnd,  and  performed  the  work  well.  The  load 
drawn  weifrhed  4500  lbs.  in  a  wagon  weighing  1050  lbs. — over 
2  1-2  tons,  a  load  heavy  enough  to  test  the  strength  and  dispo- 
sition of  any  horse.  Upon  the  1st  premium  the  Committee  were 
imaniinous,  the  load  being  drawn  and  backed,  and  handled  with 
as  ra-iich  ease  and  as  quietly,  by  a  horse  weighing  only  835  I'bs. 
as  by  those  weighing  1110  to  1250  lbs.  Upon  the  2d  and  od 
premiums  your  Committee  differed,  and  regret  that  there  were 
no  more  premiums  to  help  them  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  which 
might  have  been  bestowed  upon  animals  every  way  worthy. 
However,  after  a  full  discussion,  each  member  of  the  Committee 
fully  expressing  his  opinion,  they  award  the  premiums  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Jacob  Farnham,  X.  Audover,  for  his  horse  "  Postmaster," 

1st  premium,  10  GO 

Abiel  Wilson,  X.  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 

John  Perkins,  South  Danvers,  Bd  premium.  G  00 

JOSEPH  NEWELL,   ^ 

HENRr  A.  KING, 

WILLIAM  POTTER,  | 

JAS.  STEVENS,  1- Committle. 

IRA  P.  POPE, 

JON.  BERRY>. 

WM.  OSBORN, 


BROOD  MARES. 

The  Committee  on  Brood  Marcs  award  the  following  premi- 
ums, viz.  :  — 

1st  premium,  Frederick  Perlcy,  Danvers,  10  00 

2d         "  Joel  Putnam,  DUnvers,  &  00 

3d        "         Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  G  00 

JOSIAH   CROSBY,  Chairman. 


■€2  STALLIOXS— PLOL'GinXG  WITH  nollSEf?, 


STALLIONS. 

Tlic  Committee  on  Stallions  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  report  that  there  were  eleven  entries  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  horses.  The  Committee  are  unanimous  in  awarding  for 
stallions  four  years  old  and  over,  the  1st  premium  of  $15  00  to 
Simeon  Bardvvell,  of  Andover,  for  his  'four  year  old  stallion. 
The  2d,  of  $10  00,  to  Thomas  Sawyer,  of  Boxford.  For  stal- 
lions under  four  years  old  they  award  the  1st  premium  of  $7  00 
to  Henry  L.  Hill,  of  North  Andover,  for  his  two  year  old. 
The  2d,  of  $5  00,  to  M.  F.  Hill  cf  Byfield,  for  his  three  year 
•old.  HORACE  WARE, 

for  the  Committee, 


PLOUGHING-  WITH  HORSES. 

In  consequence  of  the  disease  among  cattle,  no  premium  was 
■offered  for  ploughing  with  ox  teams,  consequently  the  trustees 
bave  offered  more  liberal  premiums  on  horse  teams,  having  large- 
ly increased  the  number  and  also  the  amount  offered,  hoping 
thereby  to  call  out  a  large  number  of  competitors.  A  one-horse 
mower  Tras  present<3d  by  the  manufacturer,  Akirus  Brown  of 
Worcester,  valued  at  $75,  which  is  offered  for  the  first  premium. 

Thirteen  teams  were  entered  for  premium,  but  only  eleven 
appeared  on  the  ground.  There  was  some  difference  in  the 
lands,  some  being  gravelly  with  pebble-stones,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  ploughing  the  depth  required. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  following  premiums  : — 
1st  premium   of  a  horse  mewer,  to  Daniel  Richards,  of 
Daiivers. 


TLOUGOIXG  WITH  IIOKSES.  Co 

S-d  premium,  Jacob  Farnliam,  N,  Aiidover,  15  00 

3d         "          Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  12  00 

4th       "          Robert  Brookhousc,  jr.,  Marblehead,  9  00 

5th       "          Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  7  00 

<Uh       "          E.  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  5  00 

7th       "          J.  H.  Lovett,  South  Danvers,  3  00 

A  well  chosen  spot  was  selected  for  ploughing,  it  being  a 
rectangle,  the  lots  well  proportioned,  about  nine  rods  long  by 
three  wide,  making  about  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  rising  on  either 
side,  which  gave  the  spectators  a  good  opportunity  of  overlook- 
ing the  scene.  The  ground  was  rather  hard  with  pebble-stones, 
which  is  not  undesirable  to  try  the  skill  of  the  ploughman.  The 
premiums  were  well  contested  for,  and  the  work  well  done. 
There  were  seven  kinds  of  ploughs  used  ;  but  as  different  indi- 
viduals have  their  preferences,  the  Committee  will  not  give 
tlieir  opinion  as  to  their  comparative  value. 

The  Committee  were  reminded  of  the  importance  of  heavy 
ploughs  and  strong  teams  on  hard  land,  as  a  heavy  plough  is 
much  less  disturbed  by  pebble-stones  than  are  lighter  ones  • 
hence  the  cause  of  new  ploughs  making  better  work  on  hard 
land  thaa  old  ones,  because  ploughs  grow  lighter  by  wear,  and 
a  strong  team  will  make  better  werk  than  a  light  one,  as  the 
team  will  pass  on  more  steadily. 

The  time  occupied  in  ploughing  vras  from  M  to  50  minutes 

about  the  same  length  of  time  as  has  been  usually  occupied  in 
ploughing  with  os  teams.  Possibly,  however,  they  mi^-ht  have 
ploughed  a  little  quicker,  had  it  not  been  understood  that  the 
Committee  were  not  favorable  to  excessively  quick  plouo-hinf^. 
Horses  will  usually  plough  more  in  a  given  time  than  oxen. 
Every  wise  and  judicious  farmer  will  study  the  principles  of 
economy,  and  profit  in  all  the  departments  of  farming.  Hence 
the  question  often  arises,  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  per- 
form farm  work,  oxen  or  horses  ;  or  if  both  are  kept,  how  man^.- 
of  each?  This  depends  upon  circumstances.  For  plouo-hiu"- 
and  harrowing  on  easy  land,  horses  will  work  to  good  advan- 
tage. Also  for  teaming  on  the  road, of  which  almost  every  farmer 
has  more  or  less  to  do,  horses  in  most  cases  are  preferable  to 
oxen,  as  they  will  travel  quicker,  and  are  better  able  to  bear  the 
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PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES, 


heat  in  warm  weather.  The}-  arc  also  bettei*  for  soiling  ;  and 
as  most  of  our  pastures  arc  poor,  working  animals  for  the  most 
part  must  be  kept  on  hay  and  grain  during  the  year.  And  fur- 
ther, as  labor-saving  machinery  increases,  horse  labor  also  in- 
creases, as  most  of  it  is  operated  by  horses,  su^h  as  mowing, 
3"eaping  and  raking  ;  also  various  kinds  of  implements  that  are 
used  on  cultivated  land  to  save  the  use  of  the  hoc.  They  are 
also  used  more  than  formerly  for  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  cul- 
ture, especially  getting  in  hay,  as  they  will  travel  much  quicker, 
especially  when  returning  from  the  barn  to  the  field.  There 
are  various  other  kinds  of  business  which  are  to  be  performed 
exclusively  with  horses. 

There  are  also  important  considerations  in  favor  of  oxen. 
Their  cost  is  much  less  than  horses  :  the  cost  of  harness  in  whicli 
to  work  them  is  also  less-  They  are  better  adapted  to  some 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  removing  heavy  stones,  ploughing  rough 
land,  and  performing  various  other  kinds  of  heavy  work  ;  and 
v/hen  past  labor  in  consequence  of  old'  age  or  misfortune,  they 
are  fattened  and  turned  to  the  butcher,  while  the  hors^is  worth- 
less. 

As  it  has  been  before  said,  every  farmer  should  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  not  depend  too 
much  upon  the  example  or  advice  of  his  neighbors.  He  should 
consider  the  labor  to  be  performed,  the  means  of  keeping,  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  ;  and  then  pursue  such  a  course  as 
wisdom  directs. 

JOSEPH  HOW, 

JOHN  D    CROSS, 

PAUL  D.  PATCH, 

JAMES  P.  KING, 

JESSE  SMITH, 

JOHN  KNIGHT,  Jr. 

JONATBAN  BERRY, 

JOHN  N.  KENT, 

DANIEL  BUTLER, 

CHAS.  NEWHALL, 


^Committee. 


"J-^laSl   mpL^MENTS. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  Implements  respect'fally  ronort  :  — 

That  they  do  not  understand  that  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
require  th3m  to  pp.ss  upon  the  con-iparative  nrerits  of  competing 
implements,  but  only  to  award  gratuities  for  such  as  best  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  Committee,  the  cum  put  into  their  hands 
being  limited  to  20  dollars. 

We  therefore  make  the  following  awards,  subject  to  the  final 
■decision  of  the  Trustees  : 
George  li.  Pearson,  Salem,  for  Wagon, 
3.  A.  Burbap-k,  Salem,  for  wagon. 
Oilman  Andrews,  Salem,  for  -2  Yv^'agons, 
Richard  Cutts,  Salem,  for  Wagon, 
Fisk  Russell,  Manchester,  N.  11.,  for  Mowing  Machine, 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Sa.lem.,  one-horse  Buckeye  Mower, 

"  "  "       two-horse  Mower, 

Alzirus  Brown,  Worcester,  spring-tooth  Horse  Rake, 
Wentworth  &  Fifield,  Salem,  patent  Harrow  Tooth, 
Luther  Thayer,  Brighton,  Feed  Cutter, 
For  Kidder's  Patent  Bee-hive,  exhibited  by  Moses  JewAl,  1 
For  Waterman's  Patent  Water-Hcisting  Apparatus, 

As  the  I'cports  upon  farm  implements  have  been,  for  a  series 
of  years,  with  the  exception  cf  1859,  occupied  largely  in  dis^ 
cussing  the  merits  of  blowing  Machines,  and  as  no  mower  of  a 
materially  different  construction  from  those  exhibited  on  former 
occasions  has  been  exhibited  the  present  year,  the  Committee 
do  not  propose  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 
important  machine.  This  silence  of  the  Committee  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  construed  into  any  want  of  appreciation  cf  the  in>- 
trinsic  value  of  the  three  kinds  of  machines  offered  for  their 
inspection,  viz.  ^  Manny's,  the  Buckeye,  and  RusselPs.  The 
woi-king  of  the  mower  is  the  true  test,  and  this  the  Committee 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing.  As  to  the  appearance 
of  RuL'selPs  Mower,  the  Committee  will  only  say,  they  were 
most  agreeably  impressed  with  the  action  of  the  knives,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  could  be  removed  and  replaced.  Their 
drawing  stroke  has  been  remarked  by  former  committees  with 
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approbation,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  fasteninpj  is  s  suB* 
stantial  screw  instead  of  a  rivet,  as  in  otlieTs,  clearly  having  an* 
advantage  OTcr  it,  constructed  as  these  screws  are. 

Manny's  and  the  Buckeye  Mowers  were  qd  exhibition,  but  re- 
quire no  remark  after  the  full  reports  of  former  years. 

The  Carriages  exhibited  seem  not  to  belong  to  farm  impk" 
ments,  and  in  former  years  have  been  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee. As  no  such  committee,  however,  was  appointed  for  thsr 
present;  year,  we  have  noticed  them  in  our  partial  report  on  the 
day  of  the  Show. 

The  Horse  Rake  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Worcester,  called  Whi'l- 
comb's  Horse  Hay  Rake,  Avas  exhibited  at  the  Show.  We  were 
informed  that  this  rake  docs  not  compress  the  hay  like  the  re- 
volving rake.  There  must  be  an  advantage  in  this,  as  it  m 
often  diflQcult  to  roll  the  hay  up,  especially  if  it  be  herd's  grass, 
when  raked  with  the  revolving  rake.  As  the  weight  of  thi® 
rake  is  supported  by  wheels,  the  pressure  upon  the  teeth  can  be 
graduated  to  suit  the  surface.  Almost  every  thing  will  depend 
on  the  elasticity  of  the  teeth^  and  the  manufaetarer  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  securing  this  object.  The  teeth  can  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  co^llect  grain  oven  where  it  is  scattering,  and  yet 
to  go  clear  of  the  ground. 

Ford's  Chilled  Cultivator  and  Harrow  Tooth  was  on  exhibi- 
tion. This  is  gaining  in  public  favor  and  is  evidently  designed 
to  do  good  service. 

A  variety  of  Stoves  were  noticed  by  the  Committee,  but  na 
one  was  present  to  explain  their  peculiarities. 

Waterman's  Patent  Water-Hoisting  Apparatus  is  ingenious, 
and  for  persons  who  dislike  pumps  it  would  be  a  valdable  a*;- 
qulsition.  During  the  cold' weather  it  might  fail  from  freezing, 
but  would  be  worth  trial  ;  the  price  is  seven  dollars. 

Kidder's  patent  bee  hive  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jewctt  ;,and  tlie 
difference  between  this  and  Langstroth's  explained,  but  no  one 
of  the  committee  claim  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
SuVject  to  appreciate  it  in  the  short  time  at  our  command. 

A  small  engine  called  the  Little  Wonder  or  Vose's  Fire  Anni- 
hilator  was  put  on  trial.  It  is  said  to  throw  water  50  feet,  and 
yet  weighs  but  8  pounds.  It  must  be  effective  in  washing  upper 
tvindows,  and'  might  extinguish  fire  upon  the  roof  of  a  building 
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under  favorable  circumstances-     The  cost  of  this  engine  is  $10. 

The  Green  Mountain  Fecdj  Cutters  so  called,  manufactured 
Ly  Luther  Thayer  of  Brighton,  certainly  exerts  great  power. 
It  is  stated  in  the  bills  that  it  will  cut  hay  for  96  horses,  work- 
ing two  thirds  of  the  time.  The  operator  ex}»erimentcd  by 
cutting  pine  board  an  inch  square,  which  it  did  with  great  ease. 
It  cuts  60  square  inches  at  a  stroke  as  the  committee  were 
informed. 

Hawse's  patent  folding  and  elevating  Clothes  Dryer,  and 
Clarke's  patent  Clothes  Wringing  machine,  both  bid  fair  to  be- 
come woman's  friend,  and  the  family  benefactor.  The  dryer 
spreads  135  feet  of  line.  It  lowers  down  to  a  convenenient  po- 
sition to  liang  clothes  on,  and  is  again  elevated  by  means  of  a 
pulley.  The  easy  washer  belongs  in  the  same  category,  and 
should  indeed  have  had  the  lirst  notice  in  the  order  of  time. 
We  are  told  that  150  of  them  have  been  sold  in  a  town  of  3860' 
inhabitants,  at  $5  each.  The  Clothes  Wringer  also  commended 
itself  to  the  committee  and  does  not  appear  to  require  great  skill 
in  the  use,  while  it  must  take  much  hard  work  oif  the  women. 

The  Carpet  Sweeper  is  an  advance  on  former  ones,  having  a 
rubber  band,  and  being  noiseless  in  its  working.  It  cleans  by 
turning  either  way  and  raises  none  or  very  little  dust. 

A  little  Camp  Stool  so  called,  was  shown  the  committee,  be- 
ing: se>  constructed  that  it  can  be  easily  carried  under  the  arm 
yet  when  spread  makes  a  perfect  seat,  very  convenient  to  car- 
ry into  a  crowded  church  or  hall,  where  no  other  seat  can  be 
had.     Price,  50  cents. 

We  have  now  giving  a  passing  notice  of  the  implements  exam- 
ined by  the  committee,  so  far  as  can  be  recollected,  and  close 
by  saying  a  word  on  the  price  of  farm  implements  generally. 

It  was  a  wise  remark  of  the  Committee  on  farm  implements 
last  year,  that  the  great  drawback  is  the  cost.  The  Patent  Of- 
fice may  be  enlarged  to  contain  the  accumulated  models  until 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  too  small  for  it,  and  the  ma- 
chinery, however  ingenious  and  useful,  will  much  of  it  remain 
uncalled  for,  if  prices  are  as  extravagant  as  they  often  arc.  The 
first  q.uestion  almost,  of  a  committee  on  farm  implements,  should 
be  that  which  a  London  Jew  asks,  when  invited  togo  to  Bright- 
on, viz,  what  will  it  cost?  It  is  surprising  that  the  price  of  a  new 
invention  should  not  be  put  decidedly  low,  even  below    the  cosS 
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from  motives  of  policy,  because  when  the  thing  is  fairly  in  the 
market,  if  it  proves  useful,  an  advanced  price  can  be  charged  and 
the  public  will  pay  it.  We  hope  that  on  this  topic  it  will  be 
found  that  a  word  to  the  wise  maybe  sufficient. 

DAVID   CHOATE,  Chairman. 


*  ■»«»  » 


IMPROYIXG  WET  MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Improving  Wet  Meadow  and  Swamp 
Lands  submit  the  following  report : — 

Leverett  Bradley,  of  Methuen,  having  entered  the  only  claim 
for  premium,  three  of  your  Committee  —  Messrs.  Stevens,  Swan 
and  Keely — viewed  'his  meadow  on  the  11th  of  July.  We  found 
it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  tract  of  meadow  for  the  re- 
claiming of  which  Mr.  B.  received  the  1st  premium  of  this  Soci- 
ety in  1848.  That  part  was  on  the  river  side  of  the  highway  : 
this  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  lies  quite  near  to  the  now  ven- 
erable mansion  in  which  he  resides. 

By  about  150  rods  of  ditching,  done  in  the  spring  of  1858,  the 
water  was  brought  down  from  the  meadow  to  the  main  ditch  of 
the  lower  meadow,  and  passed  off  to  the  river.  It  was  in  this 
Jower  ditch  that  Mr.  B.,  by  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only, 
dammed  the  water  so  effectually  as  to  irrigate  the  whole 
meadow,  during  the  drought  of  last  spring,  to  the  manifest  ben- 
efit of  the  crop. 

Mr.  B.'s  mode  of  operating,  was  to  cut  with  axes  the  surface 
•of  the  meadow  into  strips  about  a  foot  wide,  and  then  to  follow 
with  heavy  picks,  rolling  up  the  strip  with  all  it  contained  ; 
thus  peeling  the  whole  meadow  of  its  surface,  not  excepting  even 
the  stumps.  When  the  fire  had  reduced  all  this  amount  of  rub- 
bish to  ashes,  there  was  left  for  cultivation  a  new  surface  of  the 
richest  material,  free  from  all  obstructions. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  statement,  that  while  the  shallow  part 
was  ploughed  with  oxen,  (at  the  close  of  last  November,)  the 
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(Jeep  part  was  ploughed  with  a  horse.  In  answer  to  our  en- 
quiries on  this  point,  Mr.  B.  showed  us  some  fixtures  answering 
somewhat  the  same  purpose  as  snow-shoes,  which  were  securely 
strapped  on  to  each  foot  of  the  horse,  enabling  him  to  draw 
heavily,  where  oxen,  at  that  time,  would  have  sunk  into  the  soft 
soil. 

xVs  we  walked  over  the  dry  soil,  covered  with  a  most  luxuri- 
ous crop,  it  really  seemed  almost  fabulous,  that  so  recently  it 
could  have  been  the  thick,  tangled,  wooded  morass  —  ten  cords 
per  acre  —  that  it  was  described  to  be,  and  just  such  as  we  saw 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wliole  was  accomplished  by  manual 
labor.  Ordinarily  this  mode  of  operating  might  have  proved 
too  expensive.  But  Mr.  B.  showed  his  tact  by  striking  at  the 
right  time  ;  thus  benefitting  the  laborers,  by  giving  them  em- 
ployment when  they  were  suffering  for  want  of  it,  and  accom- 
plishing a  difricult  undertaking  when  the  low  price  of  labor  ac- 
tually left  a  largo  margin  for  ju'ofit.  Mr.  B.  estimates  the 
whole  expense  at  $75  per  acre. 

If  we  may  be  excused  for  stepping  aside  from  our  specific 
duty,  Ave  would  state  that  as  we  passed  through  Mr.  B.'s  premi- 
ses, we  were  much  pleased  with  his  singularly  judicious  arrange- 
ments for  making  manure.  The  rich  muck  from  his  meadow  in 
a  dry  state,  is  carted  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  up  an  ascent 
so  easy,  that  a  pair  of  oxen  could  draw  a  cart  full.  It  is  thrown 
into  his  slaughter  yard,  and  mixed  with  the  offal  of  a  large 
butchering  establishment,  absorbing  the  effluvia  so  entirely  as 
to  prevent  all  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  then  removed  to  form  a 
bank,  protected  from  the  wind  and  sun  by  a  high  close  board 
fence  on  one  side,  and  a  row  of  shade  trees  overhanging.  His 
men  were  then  shoveling  over  more  than  200  cords  of  such  ma- 
nure as  a  poor  farmer  might  almost  be  forgiven  for  coveting. 
In  passing  we  would  commend  ]Mr.  B.'s  manure-making  estab- 
lishment to  the  attention  of  your  Committee  on  Manures. 

We  recommend  that  Mr.  Bradley  receive  your  1st  premium 
of  $15  CO. 

JOHN  KRELY, 
S.  B.  SWAN, 
JAMES  STEVENS. 
D.  M.  TUKESBUilY. 
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LEVERETT  BRADLEY'S  STATEMENT. 
The  meadow  that  I  offer  for  premium  contains  about  8  acres. 
In  the  winter  of  1857 — 8,  I  cut  the  wood  and  bushes,  paying 
$1  per  cord  including  the  cutting  of  the  bushes.  It  averaged 
10  cords  to  the  acre.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1858,  before  the 
frost  was  out  of  the  meadow,  the  wood  was  drawn  off  and  the 
bushes  burnt..  The  deep  part  of  the  meadow  averages  8  feet; 
but  in  some  places  we  have  thrust  a  pole  18  feet  into  the  muck. 
This  part  was  thoroughly  drained  by  open  ditches  6  feet  deep, 
5  1-2  feet  wide  at  the  surface  sloping  to  the  'bottom.  The  other 
part  averaging  about  2  1-2  feet  deep,  was  also  drained  by  similar 
ditches,  but  smaller.  I  paid  for  the  ditching  from  25  to  30 
cents  per  rod.  The  muck  taken  out  was  mostly  cart-ed  to  the 
yards. 

I  had  no  intention  of  reclaiming  this  meadow  until  the  15th 
of  May.  At  that  time  the  mamufacturing  business  was  nearly 
suspended  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Lawrence.  At  the  corn- 
ers of  the  streets  stood  anxious  groups  of  laborers  wishing  for 
work.  I  put  up  a  notice  that  25  able  bodied  men  were  wanted 
to  work  on  the  Bradley  farm.  The  next  morning  came  scores. 
I  picked  out  50  stout,  liardy  men,  and  marched  them  to  the  field 
of  action,  where  we  won  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  a 
similar  nature  in  Essex  County.  The  contest  ended  Saturday 
night,  July  3d. 

The  deep  part  of  the  meadow,  containing  4  acres,  was  complete- 
ly pealed.  The  rind  consisting  of  stumps,  roots,  moss,  vegetable 
matter,  &c.,  was  piled  up  and  burnt.  The  other  part  also  con- 
taining 4  acres,  together  with  4  acres  of  upland  adjoining,  was 
grubbed,  making  in  all  12  acres — all -of  which  was  2>ea^c?  and 
qruhbed  or  ploughed,  entirely  by  manual  labor. 

The  decj)  part  of  the  meadow  was  planted  with  potatoes,  put- 
ting the  ashes  into  the  hills..  The  other  part  with  the  upland 
was  planted  with  squashes,  putting  the  ashes  into  the-hills — 
])lanting  done  the  last  week  in  June.  Probably  there  was  nev- 
er seen  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  in  Essex  County.  But 
the  early  frost  in  August  nearly  destroyed  both  potatoes  and 
squash  vines.  The  warm  weather  following  immediately  after, 
so  far  revived  them  as  that  they  averaged  half  a  crop. 

In  1859  the  deep  part  of  the  meadow  was  planted  with  pota- 
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-t^cs^wltli  DO  manure,  3-ielding  about  £00  bushels  per  acre.  The 
■other  part  of  the  meadow  with  the  upland  was  planted  with 
•corn,  also  without  manure.  Both  parts  were  planted  the  last  of 
May.     Tho  crop  of  corn  was  good  for  the  season. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Noveaibcr  the  whole  was  ploughed .;  tlic 
<leep  par^t  with  a  horse,  the  other  with  oxen,  and  all  sown  with 
winter  rye  and  grass  see-d,  except  about  34  of  an  acre  of  deep 
part  of  meadow. 

The  present  y^ear,  .1860,  the. 34  acre,  and  also  a  small  piece  ad- 
joining, where  the  .muck  had  all  been  carted  off,  were  planted 
with  potatoes.  Thelatterpiece  was  slightly  manured.  Judging 
£5-om  what  have  been  du^,  tlierc  will  be  200  bushels  on  the  34 
.acre,  and   about  two  thirds  of  that  yield  on  the  other  piece. 

The  .winter  rye  sown  in  NovcEaber,  peeped  out  with  the  young 
blades  of  grasso  In  the  spring  the  plants  looked  well  until  the 
thcaving  frost  threw  them  -out.  I  imraediateJy  passed  a  stone 
roller  over  the  whole,  a.nd  filled  the  ditches  with  water  by  dam- 
ming below.  Whether  or  not  tliis  was  of  service,  you  can  judge 
by  your  own  observation. 

'The  rye  was  gathered  in  good  order.  Judging  from  what  I 
have  threshed,  the  average  yield  would  be  22  or  23  bushels  per 
s.cre.     Some  acres  will  yield  30  bushels  or  more. 

My  men  are  new  cutting  half  ii  ton  per  acre  where  the  ,r;ye 
igrew. 

.Methiien,  Sept.  2G,  18GG. 
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'YoGr  Committee  have  had  but  very  little  service  to  perform 
<luring  the  year  past.  But  one  claim  has  been  presented  for 
tthe  premiums,  and  that  was  by  George  French  of  North  And0- 
•Ter. 

The  committee  were  duly  notified  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Freceh  »ci  the  16tk  of  Augiist.     Mr.  Morrison  cf  Rewley^  aa^ 
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Mr o.  Nelson  of  Georgetown  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Bod'wrll  o/" 
Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Mott  of  Andovcr,  were  present,  and  with 
ibe  chairman  proceeded  to  examine  the  lands  which  bad  been 
the  scene  of  Mr»  French's  operations  and  which  by  a  compari- 
son with  similar  adjoining  lands,  which  had  been  left  in  a  state 
of  nature,  evidently  appeared  lo  have  been  greatly  ianproved.. 

The  land  in  qne&tion  was  not  meadow  or  bog,,  but  was  springy 
and  lay  at  the  foat  of  an  extensive  slope  of  higher  land,  from 
■which  it  would  naturally  receive  much  more  water  than  fell 
from  the  atmosphere  or  rose  from  springs  within  itself.  This- 
wash  or  percolation  of  water  from  the  adjacent  lands  was  judi- 
ciously prevented  by  an  open  drain  on  three  sides,  which  drain, 
alone  would  probably  have  much  improved  the  lands  but  could 
never  have  carried  its  fertility  to  the  extent  shown  by  Mr .. 
French's  clear  statement  aecompanylng  this  repsrt. 

No  intelligent  person  can  visit  the  improved  land  of  Mr. 
French  without  being  convinced  that  we  have  large  tracts  o£ 
land  in  this  County  susceptible  of  like  improvement,  or  by  ef- 
fectual drainage  in  such  manner  as  the  different  locations  of  the- 
lands  would  most  readily  and  economically  admit. 

Much  land  is  saved  by  covering  the  drain,  and  by  sinking  the- 
drain  deeper  than  it  would  be  safe  or  convenient  to  have  open 
a  more  thorough  drainage  is  effected.  The  use  of  the  cart  and. 
plough  is  rendered  much  mere  convenient  during  subsequent 
tillage,  and  a  grec^t  saving  is  made  of  soil  and  m.anure  which 
would  necessarily  be  washed  into  open  ditches. 

We  frequently  see  swamps  bearing  small  crops  of  poor  hay,, 
or  covered  with  break  and  bushes,  which  it  is  evident  upon  the- 
slightest  inspection,  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by 
draining.  Wherever  the  crop  suffers  by  cold  springs  or  stag- 
nant water  or  a  surplus  of  water  of  any  kind,  it  is  obvious  that 
draining  should  be  applied,  but  we  could  hardly  agree  with, 
some  writers  who  seem  to  think  that  almost  all  of  our  land 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  an  extensive  system  of  under- 
draining;  indeed  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  is  a. 
remedy  for  drought,  rendering  dry  land  more  damp  and  fertile, 
illustrating  their  ideas,  by  a  supposition  that  the  admission  of  air 
through  an  extensive  system  of  under-draining  is  useful,  either  as- 
air  by  being  a  mQdium  of  conveying  beneath  the  soil  the  watCE 
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©■f  tlic  aimo?i)hcrc.  In  this  tlicory  wcliavc  no  belief,  and  had 
wc  a  dry,  gravelly  pasture  or  a  sandy  plain,  we  Nvould  much 
sooner  dig  ditches  to  convey  warm  brook  or  river  water  over 
it  than  out  Irom  under  it. 

The  principle  is  a  very  plain  04io.  If  any  piece  of  land  has 
too  much  water  in  or  on  it,  drain  it,  to  save  space  and  make  the- 
tillage  convenient  undcr-di'ain  it.  If  too  dr\  supply  it  with 
water  from  any  convenient  source.  Few  dry  sandy  plains,  how- 
ever, are  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  benelit  of  irrigation;  the- 
benefit  of  v/hich  v.'hcrc  it  is  applicable,  is  just  as  well  established 
as  the  benefit  of  under-dFaining  in  the  damp  and  drizzly  climate- 
of  England,  and  in  bogs  and  swamps  in  this  country. 

The  immense  fertility  of  Egypt  in  all  ages  is  the  effect  of  ap- 
plying water  to  the  growing  crops — and  Moevis,  a  lake  much 
too  large  to  allow  us  to  credit  the  belief  tliat  it  is  the  work  of 
human  hands,  has  been  used  since  the  times  of  Joseph  to  retaia 
tlic  waters  of  the  Nile,  for  use  in  watering  crops  during  tho 
drouth  of  summer. 

Soil  from,  the  hills  has  been  accumulating  in  the  vallies  throu2:li 
all  past  ages  and  it  is  our  interest  to  bring  them  into.  use.  Our 
peat  meadows  where  they  can  be  drained  and  are  not  wanted 
for  fuel,  have  an  exccllen-.t,  deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  the  writer, 
a  few  years  since,  saw  large  smooth  and  handsome  ix>tatoes  grow- 
ing on  a  peat  meadow  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Putnam,  of 
Danvers.  IIow  the  land  has  been  improved  since  and  how  sucb 
potatoes  arc  or  would  be  iiffected  by  the  prevalent  disease  is  a 
bul)ject  worthy  of  enquiry. 

As  to  the  mode  and  materials  of  under-draining  wo  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  French  pursued  tlie  best  course  and  used  tho 
most  suitable  material  for  that  particular  improvement.  Stones 
were  in  abundance  on  the  lot  and  were  to  be  disposed  of,  he 
therefore  filled  his  tliree  feet  ditches  up  to  v/ithin  a  foot  of  the 
surface  after  making  a  stone  bridge  "ii  the  bottom  of  about  six 
inches  square. 

Probably  quite  as  good  drains  may  be  made  with  tile,  whicb 
in  many  localities  would  not  only  be  best  b»t  cheapest. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommend  that  Mr.  French  re- 
ceive tlie   first  premium  of  the  Society,  fifteen  dollars. 

All  of  which  is  submitted. 

m  JEREMIAn   SPOFFORD,  Chaimaa. 


GEORGE  FRENCH'S  STATEMENT. 

'^hc  iot'of  land  I  offer  for  inspection  and  ipremium  contains 
about  three  and  one  half  acres.  It  being  part  of  a  lot  cf  five 
•and  one  half  acres  which  I  purchased  in  1856. 

The  throe  and  one  half  acres  1  have  drained  at  a  cost  of  sev- 
'Onty  two  cents  per  rod. 

I  have  also  left  open  drains  on  two  sides  of  the  lot,  about  for- 
(y  rods  in  length,  which  cost  about  fifteen  cents  per  rod. 

The  length  of  the  covered  drains  is  in  all,'One  hundred  and 
sixty-five  rods-  They  were  dug  twe  and  one  lialf  feet  deep  and 
two  feet  wide,  laid  vvcth  stone,  leaving  a  space  of  si'S  anchee 
square  for  water  to  run  in  and  covered  with  stone  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  after  ^placing  alight 
'Coating  of  meadow  hay  on  top,  the  soil  v/as  thrown  in.  till  the 
ground  was  made  level. 

Said  ditclies  v/ere  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  equal  distan- 
ces and  emptied  into  a  main  drain  as  shown  by  the  plan. 

'I  have  raised  ^en  it  this  year  the  fellowing  crops.  On  two 
acres  I  raised  one  hundred  and  twelve  bushels  of  barley.  The 
straw  as  it  was  taken  from  the  lot,  before  being  thrashed^weighed 
five  and  three  quarters  tons.  I  also  out  on  the  same  ground 
three  tons  and  eleven  hundred  weight  of  second  crop  after  be- 
ing well  made. 

One  acre  planted  .with  corn  and  potatoes  produced  eighty- 
feur  bushels  ears  of  corn  and  forty-seveii  bushels  potatoes. 

The  rest  of  the  k,E.d  was  in  grass  and  yielded  two  very  good 
•STops,  but  a-s  it  was  not  weighed  I  am  unable  to  give  the  amount. 

At  the  time  the  land  above  entered  for  premium  was  purchased^ 
it  produced  not  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  hay  to  the 
acre  and  that  of  a  very   poor  quality. 

^i^rih  Andcver,  October  2(Mb.  ISQQ. 
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IMPROVING  PASTURE  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 

The  Committee,  (but  one  having  attended  to  duty)  would  re- 
port that  there  were  three  entries  for  premium,  one  from  Paul  T, 
Winkfey,  of  Ncwburyport,  one  from  Jonas  Holt  of  Andovcr, 
and  one  verbally  from  Oliver  Porter,  of  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  visited  the  pieces  of  land 
they  entered,  and  with  Messrs.  Ives  and  Kittrcdgc  (appointed 
by  the  Trustees)  report  that  the  first  premium  of  fifteen  dollars 
be  awarded  to  Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover;  the  second  premium 
of  ten  dollars  be  awarded  to  Paul  T.  Wickley,  of  Newburyport. 

JOHN  B.  JENKINS.  Ciimr:aa^. 


JONAS   HOLT'S   STATEMENT. 

• 

The  piece  of  land  which  I  present  for  premium  contains 
about  3  acres  within  its  walls;  about  ore  acre  and  three  fourths 
was  ploughed  in.  1813,  not  having  had  mu<;h  done  to  it  since  i(t 
was  almost  covered  with  brakes  and  bushes. 

The  other  acre  and  l-4th  was  partly  run  and  partly  swale 
land,  the  run  and  swale  were  both  very  wet,  the  part  that  had 
been  ploughed  was  partly  a  gravelly  soil  and  partly  a  stiff  loam 
resting  upon  a  hard  pan.  3i[y  first  object  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  water;  for  this  purpose  I  cut  a  ditch  through  the  center  of 
the  run  21  rods,  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep;  there 
was  so  much  water  at  the  time  that  it  was  very  slow  diggicg. 
This  ditch  cost  mc  40  cents  per  rod.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
ditch  I  laid  a  good  stone  drain  and  then  filled  the  diteli  with 
small  stones.  I  then  dug  five  short  ditches  oa  the  sides  of  this 
main  ditch  to  drain  the  land  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  running 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  and  emptying  into  the  main  ditch. 
In  these  short  ditches  I  laid  stone  drains  and  covered  them 
deep  enough  to  plough  over  ;  the  result  was,  the  land  is  all  .^ry 
enough  to  plough;  the  short  drains  however  were  not  dug  un- 
til after  the  land  was  ploughed.]  As  this  piece  of  land  was  con- 
sidered of  little  value  I  determined  to  try  what  deep  ploughing 
aud  thorough  cultivation  would  d-o,-  the  land  v/as  not  considi?r.e(i 
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worth  more  than  CO  dollars  per  acre  when  I  commenced  on  it, 
and  now  I  think  it  is  worth  60  or  70  dollars  per  acre  and  will 
pay  the  interest  on  it  and  more  too. 

A  statement  of  the  cost  and  the  amount  of  crop  with  its  val- 
ue is  herewith  annexed. 
1S58. 

Nov.    '21  rods  of  ditch  at  40  cents  per  rod, 
To  laying  drain  and  filling  the  same, 
To  ploughing  one  day  with  8  oxen  and  4  hands, 
Use  of  plough, 

1859. 

May.     2  days  ploughing  with  6  oxen  and  3  hands, 

Use  of  plough, 

Harrowing, 

30  loads  of  manure, 

Planting  and  seed. 

Hoeing  once, 

Harvesting, 
Sept.    1:0  rods  of  undcr-drain,  at  40  cents  per  rod, 


$8 

40 

5 

00 

12 

00 

75 

$26 

15 

88 

00 

I 

00 

2 

00 

15 

00 

12 

00 

G 

00 

4 

00 

8 

00 

i  00 


Credit  by  80  bushels  of  potatoes  at  50  cents,  40  00 

"  20  bushels  corn,  $1,  20  00 

"  00  bushels  turnips,  20  cents,           ^  12  00 

"     4  bushels  tomatoes,  40  cents,  ,.    1  GO 


$73  GO 


Expense,  $82  15 

Yaluc  of  crop,  73  60 


$8  55 


1859. 

Oct.     To  digging  and  filling  16  rods  of  ditch,  $8  00 

Ploughing  3  days,  with  1  pair  oxen  and  1  hand,         7  00 

Use  of  plough,  1  20 

16  20 
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Total  expense  up  to  December  Ist,  1859,  $98  35 

Income  to  the  same  date,  73  CO 

Leaving  the  land  in  debt  to  me,  $24  75 
To  this  add  the  interest  on  the  land  at  S20  per  acre, 

$3. GO,  will  leave  the  balance  against  the  land,  625  35 

18G0. 

May.     To  12  rods  of  ditch  dug  and  filled,  G  00 

To  ploughing  and  harrowing,  8  00 

To  planting  and  seed,  12  00 

To  hoeing  three  times,  15  00 

To   cutting,   binding  and  carrying  stalks,  2  50 

To  70  loads  of  manure,  half  its  value,  35  00 

$103  85 

Credit  for  the  present  year,  4  bushels  of  peas, 
43  bushels  Chenango  potatoes,  at  50  cents, 
30       "       St.  Helena  potatoes,  45  cents, 
20      "       Davis  seedling,  "         "      " 
28       "       Bradstreet  "        "      " 

8      "       Tomatoes,  50  cents, 

1      "       Beans,  1  dollar, 

300      "        bundles  of  stalks, 
120  baskets  of  corn, 

G         "       soft   " 
1000  Cabbages,  at  4  cents, 

Deduct  expenses, 

Deduct  one  day's  work  ploughing  in  May, 

6G0  75 

I  then  have  a  clear  gain  of  S60.75,  besides  the  extra  value  of  the 
land.  You  will  see  that  I  have  charged  nothing  for  harvesting  the 
corn  ;  I  thought  the  butts  worth  enough  to  pay  for  harvesting, 
so  I  gave  no  credit  for  the  corn  fodder  and  charged  nothino- 
for  the  harvesting.     I  ploughed  this  piece  of  ground  10  inches 


$4  00 

21  50 

13  50 

9  00 

12  60 

4  00 

1  00 

6  00 

60  00 

1  00 

40  00 

$172  60 

103  85 

668  75 

8  00 
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deep,  and  turned  up  so  mucli  of  the  cold  subsoil  that  I  think  my 
first  crop  was  not  as  good  as  it  would  have  been  had  I  ploughed 
shallower,  but  I  am  satisfied  the  land  for  after  crops,  will  am- 
ply pay  for  the  meager  crop  I  got  at  first. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  charged  but  half  the  worth  of  the 
manure,  as  I  calculate  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  manure 
should  be  charged  to  the  land  and  one  half  to  the  crop. 

Andover,  Nov.  8,  I860. 


PAUL  T.  WINKLE r'S  STATEMENT. 

""■"The  piece  of  waste  land  which  I  offer  for  the  inspection  and 
consideration  of  the  committee,  contains  about  15  acres.  It  was 
worthless  before  I  commenced  improving  it  because  it  did  not 
produce  anything  of  any  value.  It  was  covered  with  bushes  and 
moss,  such  as  wild  rose  bushes,  iron  bushes,  baybcrry  bushes,  &c. 
Some  of  the  buslies  we  cut  and  burned  on  the  ground  and  sor»c 
we  ploughed  in.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam.  We  ploughed  about 
8  acres  of  ic  in  the  summer  of  18'5'T,  in  wet  weather  when  we 
eould  not  do  anything  else  to  advantage'.  Thus  ploughing  in 
all  that  was  green  to  decompose  previous  to  ploughing  in  the 
following  spring  when  it  was  cross  ploughed,  and  about  G  acres 
0f  it  manured  with  as  much  manure  as  could  be  ploughed  in. 
The  remainder  was  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  not  planted, 
as  I  do  not  think  that  it  pays  to  plant  and  hoe  without  manure. 
All  that  was  manured  was  planted  to  corn,  but  on  account  of 
the  wet  and  cold  weather  it  was  not  planted  until  the  5th  and 
6th  of  June,  hence  it  was  not  very  sound  corn.  In  1859  that 
which  had  been  planted  to  corn,  was  sowed  to  barley  and  grass 
seed,  and  it  was  a  good  crop.  This  year  we  have  cut  two  large 
crops  of  clover  and  herds  grass. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  the  remainder  was  ploughed,  and  last 
year,  (1859,)  it  was  manured,  ploughed,  and  planted  to  corn  and 
Ruta  Baga.  The  corn  did  not  get  ripe  and  not  a  very  good 
crop.  The  Ruta  Bagas  was  a  fair  crop.  This  year  5  acres  of 
it^wero  sowed  wi,th  G  bushels  wheat  and  grass  seed,  and  4  acres 
to  barley  and  grass  seed.  The  wheat  produced  90  busliels,  tlx 
MvYcy  100  bushels. 
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1  hare  pet  on  thic  whoio  piece  lOOi)  loads  of  stable  and  barm 
rard  manure,  half  a  cord  to  the  load  which  I  charge  to  the  land, 
$2000.  The  crops  which  I  have  received  I  calculate  will  pay 
the  expense  of  cultivating  and  applying  the  maaurc,  so  tha«t 
the  land  is  now  indebted  to  me  $2000. 

This  I  expect  to  receive  back  again  principal  an^d  interest  in 
5  years  in  hay  and  fai'l  feed,  so  that  I  shall' gain  by  the  opera- 
tion at  the  end  of  8  years  tile  value  of  the  land  which  will  be- 
at least  $100  per  acre. 

Newb'iryport  Nov.  1,  1860. 


-^  <p»»  p 


GKAJX  CRQF^.. 

The  CommiUee  on  Grain  and  Hay  Crops  have  attended  to* 
the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  report  that  there  were  exhib- 
ited for  premium  one  crop  of  rye,  four  crops  of  wheat,  a  crop  of 
barley,  a  crop  of  corn,  and  a  crop  of  hay.  Some  of  the  Com- 
mittee visited  the  rye  crop  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bradley,  on  the 
20th  of  July  last,  and  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  im- 
provement which  he  has  made  in  this  lot  of  boggy  land,  which 
he  has  reclaimed  from  nearly  worthless  land,  (as  that  adjoining 
appears  to  be)  to  a  beautiful  field;  and  we  would  recommend 
his  successful  experiment  to  our  farmers,  who  have  similar  land, 
and  think  they  will  be  richly  repaid  for  ihc  trial,  as  his 
sttitement  will  show  that  his  experiment  has  been  a  profitable 
one.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  remark  further  on  the  sub- 
ject, as^the  committee  on  reclaimed  lands  will  doubtless  do  him 
ample  justice.  We  consider  Mm  a  model  farmer,  and  award 
him  the  premium  of  $8.00  for  his  crop. 

The  committee  regret  that  their  limited  appropriation  com- 
pels them  to  pass  over  several  crops  of  wheat,  which  seem  to 
us  entitled  to  a  premium;  as  they  believe  that  wheat  is  an  im- 
portant crop  and  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  county^ 
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.judging  from  tiic  su<}ccss  of  the  small  number  o'f  farmers  wlio 
liavo  attempted  its  culture. 

The  Committee  award  to  Joseph  Newell,  of  West  Newbury, 
for  his  wheat  crop,  $8.00;  and  would  recommend  a  gratuity  of 
three  dollars  each  to  Messrs.  Berry,  Pcttengill,  and  Todd,  for 
their  crops  of  wheat. 

There  was  but  one  crop  of  barley  entered  for  premium, 
which  was  by  John  L.  Hubbard  of  Newbury.  Mr.  Hubbard 
■supposed  his  land  contained  one  acre,  until  surveyed,  when  it 
was  found  to  fall  short  fourteen  rods;  but  in  consideration  of  his 
large  crop,  which  was  fifty-two  and  one-third  bushels  to  the 
■acre,  w^e  recommend  a  gratuity  of  eight  dollars. 

There  was  but  one  crop  of  Indian  corn  entered  for  premium, 
which  was  by  John  C.  Adams  of  Newbury,  for  which  we  award 
the  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

A  crop  of  English  hay  was  entered  for  premium  by  James 
Manning  of  Hamilton,  for  which  we  award  the  premium  ©f 
■eight  dollars. 

JAMES  P.  KING,,  ) 

MARSHALL  C.  ADAMS,  >  Committee. 
J.  LONGFELLOW,  ) 


LEVERETT  BRADLEY'S  STATEMENT. 

The  crop  of  Winter  Rye  I  offer  for  premium,  grew  upon  the 
northeasterly  part  of  the  field  of  rye,  which  you  visited  the  first 
part  of  July  last,  containing  1  1-8  acres.  It  produced  36  1-2 
busk.  (56  lbs.  to  the  bush.)  and  1  1-4  tons  straw,  as  per  certifi- 
cates annexed.  This  part  of  the  field  I  enter  for  premium  the 
soil  would  average  in  depth  about  with  the  whole  field  (10 
acres)  from  2  1-2  to  3  feet.  I  measured  another  part  where  the 
soil,  or  muck,  averaged  15  feet  in  depth,  lying  on  the  south 
side,  and  about  mid-way  of  the  whole  field,  containing  3-4  of  an 
acre,  which  produced  25  bushels  rye  and  one  ton  straw.  The 
crop  of  rye  upon  the  whole  field,  of  ten  acres,  produced  well 
and  harvested  in  good  order.  Those  who  purchased  the  rye 
and  straw,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  good  quality  of  each. 

Whole  amount  of  rye:  whole  field,  10  acres,  .250   bushels; 
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.Straw,  13  1-2  tons.     Sold  the  rye  in  Lawrence  at  from  90c  to 
SI  per  bushel;  straw  $12  per  ton  delivered  at  same  place. 

The  rye  and  straw  of  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  named 
parts,  grew  upon  the  reclainisd  land  which  I  also  enter  for  pre- 
mium. The  whole  field  of'  rye  was  sown  late  in  Nov.  1859. 
After  it  came  up  this  spring,  it  was  interrupted  in  its  growth 
greatly  by  frosts  and  drouth.  The  whole  field  was  clcaredi  in. 
the  spring  of  1858,  and  has  produced  good  crops  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  of  the  last  (this  year)  you  have  the  result, 
excepting  the  part  planted  Avith  potatoes.  JVo  manure  has  been 
used  in  producing  the  above  named  crops,  either  of  the  years. 

The  Committee  on  Reclaimed  Meadows  have  been  furnished 
with  full  J  articulars  relative  to  the  expense  of  reclaiming,  to  . 
which  Lwould  refer  for  full  details. 

Methuen,  Nov.  3,  1860. 


JOSEPH  XEWEm'S  STATEMENT, 

I  enter  for  premium  a  crop  of  Wheat  (Spring)  of  tlie  Bald 
variety,  which  grew  on  one  acre  and  forty-two  rods  of  land,  and 
weighed  2315  pounds,  as  per  certificate  enclosed  witli  this  state- 
ment. 

The  ground  till  last  year  had  been  mowed  for  a  long  time: 
last  season  it  was  planted  with  corn,  and  manured  as  follows  : 
I  spread  upon  the  sward  twenty  ox  cart  loads  of  barn  manure, 
and  ploughed  in  about  8  inches  deep;  I  then  spread  upon  the 
furrow  as  many  loads  more  of  the  same  kind  of  manure,  and 
harrowed  in  well  and  planted;  after  the  corn  came  up  I  ap- 
plied a  handful  of  ground  clamshells  to  each  hill. 

The  present  season,  for  my  wheat  crop  I  ploughed  the  lot  the- 
10th  day  of  April,  and  prepared  as   usual  by  harrowing  well;. 
OA  the  14th  I  sowed  three  bushels  of  grain  prepared  as  follows:: 
J  took  a  half  hogshead  and  filled  it   two-thirds  full  of  water 
then  putting  in  the  grain  a  little  at  a  time,  skimming  all  that 
floated  on  the  surface,  and  cleansing  it  thoroughly;  then  drain- 
ing off  the  water,  I  added  strong  brine  (beef  brine)  enough   to 
cover  the  grain  and  let  it  remain  say  eighteen  hours  ;  I  then 
shoveled  the  grain  into  a  cart,  wet,  mixing  with  as  much  slacked  . 

11 
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^liiiie  as  would  adhere  to  it,  and  immediately  sowed  broadcast, 
;and  harrowed  twice  ;  this  was  on  the  14th  of  April. 

The  20th  day  of  April  I  sowed  grass  seed  on  the  same  lot 
and  harrowed  twice  again,  and  on  the  23rd  rolled  it,  which 
finished  the  labor  till  harvest.  I  cut  it  on  the  10th  day  of 
August,  put  it  into  the  barn  on  the  18th,  and  thrashed  it  the 
next  week  ;  thrashed  with  flail,  and  winnowed  it  twice.  The 
result  has  exceeded  my  expectations,  yielding  30  bushels  strong 
of  plump  grain,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel  to  the  acre  ;  (see 
certificate.)  No  manure  or  dressing  of  any  kind  was  applied 
to  the  crop  this  year,  only  as  above  stated.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam,  underlying  which  is  a  slate  ledge,  which  in  many  places 
comes  to  the  surface. 

As  wheat  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  cereal  grasses,  so  it  re- 
quires the  greater  care  to  produce  it.  The  soil  intended  for  its 
reception,  should  be  brought  into  as  fine  condition  as  possible. 
To  accomplish  this,  manuring  and  thorough  culture  are  indis- 
pensable. If  this  is  attended  to,  the  soil  will  be  in  a  loose  and 
fertile  state,  and  will  possess  such  a  depth  of  tilth  as  will  have 
a  tendency  to  preserve  it  in  good  condition.  Some  crops,  es- 
pecially corn,  require  high  manuring,  but  with  wheat,  I  think 
the  case  is  otherwise.  '  Land  very  rich  or  very  highly  manured 
is  apt  to  cause  during  the  hot  season  of  summer  a  too  rapid 
growth  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  seed  ;  and  rust,  lodging, 
and  ultimate  failure,  is  frequently  the  consequence.  But  I  find 
myself  digressing  from  a  mere  statement  of  the  crop  in  ques- 
tion, and  return  to  give  an  estimate  of  cost,  &c.,  in  making  up 
which,  I  charge  the  usual  price  for  such  work  in  this  vicinity. 

Expense  of  crop  : — 
To  1  day,  self,  man,  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  ploughing, 

"  "        "  two  horses,  harrowing, 

■  3  bushels  seed. 
Sowing  and  rolling, 
i  Cutting, 

Binding  up  and  putting  into  barn. 
Threshing  and  clearing  up, 
interest  on  land,  $200  per  acre, 

42  T5 


$4  00 
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00 
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00 
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00 

75 
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00 
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00 

15 

00 
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77  00 
20  00 

«7 
42 

00 
75 

Credit  by  38  1-2  bushels  Wheat  at  $2  per  bushel 
2  1-2  tons  straw,  $8  per  ton. 


Js'ett,  54  25 

West  Newbisry,  Sept  I860, 


EBEN  G.   BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

1 'present  for  premium  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  on  one  aero  of 
-ground.  The  seed  being  a  part  of  ten  bushels  grown  from  one 
''half  bushel  the  previous  year,  near  the  same  spot.  The  seed 
'was  originally  purchased  in  Boston.  The  amount  sown  this 
rpresent  season  in  May  was  five  pecks.  Amount  harvested  in 
August,  was  twenty-six  bushels,  measured,  ^weighing  sixty-four 
|)Ounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  land  the  previous  year  was  planted  with  corn,  and  was  in 
.«,  fair  state  of  cultivation.  The  dressing  applied  was  compost, 
stable  manure  and  soil  thrown  in  the  hills,  twenty  loads  to  the 
■acre.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  free  from  rocks,  and  was  twice 
ploughed,  eight  inches  deep,  by  one  man  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
then,  when  sufficiently  dry,  was  harrowed,  sown  and  bushed. 
The  crop  was  harvested  and  threshed  by  hand. 

Panvers,  Sept  25th  I860. 


DAVID  FETTINGELL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  my  crop  of  wheat  grown  on  one  acre, 
the  product  being  thirty-one  and  a  half  bushels,  weighing  six- 
ty four  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  kind  sown  was 
the  Bald-head  wheat.  The  soil  is  a  dark  gravelly  loam.  The 
land  was  broke  up  in  the  fall  of  '57,  and  planted  with  corn  in 
the  spring  of  ''58.  The  manure  applied  was  five  cords  of  stable 
dressing  per  acre.  It  was  planted  with  corn  in  the  spring  of 
'59,  with  four  cords  of  stable  manure  applied  to  the  acre.  I 
used  no  manure  the  present  season.  The  wheat  was  sown  on 
the  18th  of  April  ;  the  quantity  of  wheat  sown  was  five  pecks. 
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I  let  my  wheat  stand  till  ready  to  thragh.     I  harvested  August 
21st. 

Expense  of  crop  : — 

Interest  on  land,  $6  OO 

Ploughing,  2  00 

Sowing  and  Harrowing,^  1,  50 

Five  pecks  of  seed,  2  50 

Reaping  and.  Binding,  4  0G>- 

Carting,  1  00 

Threshing,  3  00 

Winnowing  and  use  of  machine,  1  00 

ai  00 

Credit  by  31  l-2-,bushs,,  ami  twj)  quarts,  at  $2  per  bush.,   63  ,12 
Straw,,  12  00 

75  13 

21  00 


Topsfisld,  Nov.  Sth,  1860. 


Nett,  54  12 


DANIEL  G,  TODD'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  consideration,  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  on 
one  acre  of  land,  which  was  surveyed  by  Edward  Smith  of 
Rowley.  It  was  sowed  upon  the  31st  of  March  last-  The 
land  was  ploughed  and  sowed  in  less  than  one  day.  The 
ground  was  harrowed  before  sowing,  all  at  a  cost  of  two  dol- 
lars. The  ground,  two  years  ago,  was  worn  outfield-land  ;  for- 
merly it  was  bushy  pasture-land,  not  worth  its  taxes,  being  a 
light  sandy  loam.  It  was  top-dressed  with  four  cords  of  com- 
post manure,  worth  eight  dollars.  The  ground  was  broke  up 
last  year,  and  planted  with  potatoes,  and  manured  with  salt  hay 
in  the  hill.  I  had  a  good  crop.  The  wheat  raised  was  the  Chi- 
na-sea wheat.  On  this  acre  there  were  14 -J 5  lbs,  making  twenty 
four  bushels  and  five  pounds.  I  sowed  two  bushels  on  this  acre. 
The  expense  of  harvesting,  threshing  and  cleaning,  was  $6  25. 
Tills  wheat  was  weighed  in  the  presence  of  three  disinterested 
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persons.    It  was  thought  by  those  who  cut  and  bound  up   the 
wheat,  that  we  lost  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  by  shelling  oat. 
"feowley,  Sept.  25th,  I860. 

JOHN  L.  HUBBAllD'S  STATEMENT. 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  crop  of  barley  raised  by  mc 
on  140  rods  of  land.  This  crop  was  raised  on  two  pieces  of 
land,  the  whole  being  included  'in  the  survey,  and  at 
the  time  of  sowing  was  supposed  to  contain  one  acre.  The 
first  lot  of  fifty  nine  rods  and  eleven  links,  had  been  under  cul- 
tivation three  years  ;  two  with  corn,  and  one  with  potatoes,  as 
a  kind  of  experimental  lot  to  test  the  best  manner  of  applying 
n*anure  ;  but  the  trial  being  unsatisfactory,  I  will  only  say  that 
the  land  was  well  manured,  and  carefully  cultivated.  The  soil 
is  a  clay  loam,  the  clay  in  some  spots  cropping  out.  Its  prod- 
uce being  less  than  half  a  ton  of  very  poor  hay  to  the  acre,  and 
lying  adjoining  a  fresh  meadow,  is  what  is  usually  called  cold 
h-eavy  land.  It  was  ploughed  the  last  week  in  April,  and  six 
loads  of  25  bushels  each,  spread  on  the  furrow  and  harrowed 
in.  The  manure  was  from  the  horse  stable,  worked  over  by 
the  hogs.  After  harrowing,  the  land,  from  its  clayey  texture, 
was  very  nubby,  so  much  so  that  a  roller  was  passed  over  it 
before  sowing  ;  two  bushels  of  seed  were  sown  :  it  was  har- 
rowed once,  the  grass  seed  sown  and  harrowed,  ahd'fi'nished  by 
rolling.  The  seed  came  up  quick,  even,  and  grew  rapidly,  and  on 
the  ITth  day  of  June  some  of  it  was  in  head;  on  the  4th  of 
July  it  was  in  full  head  and  had  begun  to  show  the 
"  red  row",  standing  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  being 
the  handsomest  barley  I  ever  saw'.  A  shower  on  that  day 
beat  down  a  part  of  it,  which  never  came  up  again. 
Tlie  crop  was  harvested  the  third  week  in  July,  giving  thirty- 
two  large  coclis  on  the  lot.  The  other  piece,  containing  eighty- 
six  rods,  fifteen  links,  was  worked  one  day  after  the  first.  THc 
land 'in  this  case  was  of  much  better  quality  than  the  other,  d 
part  of  it  being  high  sandy  loam,  running  to  a  lower  level,  and 
a  deep  black  loam.  This  had  been  in  cultivation  two  years  ; 
with  corn  the  first.  It  was  manured  in  the  hill  with  equal 
parts  of  old  and  green  manure  composted  together.  The  second 
year  the  manure  was  ploughed  in  at  the  rate  of  twenty -five  full 
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ox-cartloads  to  the  acre,  consisting  of  manure  from  tlie  horse? 
stable,  thrown  in  the  barn  yard  as  it  was  teamed  from  the  city 
in  the  fall  and  winter.  When  this  lot  was  ploughed  this  springs 
so  much  noanure  of  the  last  year's  application  was  ti^rned  out, 
that  it  was  thought  ii>nnecessayy  to  apply  any  more.  The  land 
in  this  case  was  only  harro-wed  before  sowing  ;  the  after  treat- 
ment being  the  same  as  in  the  other  case.  This  did  not  come 
up  saeven  as  the  other,  owing  I  think  to  its  not  being  rolled 
before  sowing.  The  yield  in  this  case  was  forty  large  cocks 
from  two  and  a  half  bissh.  ©f  seed.  The  yield  in  grain,  as  wilB 
be  seen  by  the  certificates  herewith  presented,  was  421-4  bush- 
els from  the  146  rods  of  land,  weighing  fifty-two  lbs.  to- 
the  measured  bushel,  being  21&7  lbs,  or  within  eleven  lbs.  of 
forty-eight  bus.,  at  the  societies  standard  of  forty-six  lbs.  to  a 
bushel  withiai  a  fracti©ti  of  fifty-two- a^nd  a  thii?d  bush,  to  the' 
acre^ 

My  design  in  the  management  of  the  above  named  land,  was 
to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  grain,  and  have  the  land  left  in  good 
condition  for  grass  ;  and  my  experience,  in  this  and  other  cau- 
ses, satisfies  me  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  attain  that  end.  Ife 
has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  expect  a 
good  crop  of  kay,  after  taking  from  the  land  a  crop  of  corn  or 
potatoes  and  a  crop  of  grain,  without  the  application  of  any 
manure  after  the  hoed  crop. 

It  may  be  thought  by  many  that  the  amount  of  seed  sown^ 
was  much  too  large,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  case, 
for  those  parts  of  my  grain  that  were  the  thinnest,  lodged  the 
most.  Land  that  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  needs 
heavy  seeding,  and  if  you  dO'HOt  grow  straw,  you  will  be  sure 
to  grow  weeds.  I  am  satisfied  too,  that  rolling  previous  to 
sowing,  is  of  very  great  aidvantage.  I  think  to  get  the  best 
crop  of  grain,  the  land  should  be  as  fine  as  an  onion  bed,  be- 
cause you  can  see  to  sow  it  much  more  even  ;  the  seed  gets 
more  evenly  covered,  and  co-nsequently  comes  up  more  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  entered 
this  crop  for  a  premium,  on  the  supposition  that  I  had  an  acre^ 
but  on  surveying  it,  it  fell  short.  I  have  made  this  statement^ 
and  you  can  make  any  use  of  it  yo'U  think  proper.  The  certifi- 
cates are  all  enclosed  with  this  statement. 
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Expense  of  crop  :— 

Ploughing,  sowing,  and  covering,  $6  00 

Seed,  3  37 

Harvesting,  3  50 

Threshing,  6  00 

Manure,                       .  6  00 


24  87 


Credit  by  2  tons  of  Straw,  |G  per  ton,  12  00 

Grain,  33  11 

45  41 

24  87 

Nett,  20  54 

Newbury,  Nov.  15,  1860. 


JOHN  C.  ADAMS'  STATEMENT. 

The  crop  of  corn  which  I  have  entered  for  premium,  is  not 
yet  entirely  harvested.  I  send  you  the  weight  of  said  corn  for 
two  rods,  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
whole.  The  land  was  in  corn  last  year,  manured  in  the  hill 
at  the  rate  of  five  cords  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre.  The 
present  crop  was  planted  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  with  the 
Dole  corn,  manured  in  the  hill  with  five  cords  of  compost  worth 
20  dollars.  The  cost  of  labor  I  estimate  at  twenty-four  dollars, 
harvesting  included.  The  land  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  valued  at 
eighty  dollars  per  acre.  The  proper  certificates  of  the  meas- 
urement of  the  land  and  weight  of  the  corn,  are  attached  hereto. 

Newbury,  Nov.  14,  1800. 


JAMES  MANNING'S  STATEMENT. 

I  herewith  enter  for  premium  a  grass  crop  on  an  acre  and 
twenty  and  a  half  rods  of  land,  in  Hamilton,  on  the  farm  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  George  T.  Saunders  of  Salem,  and  which  I 
carry  on  for  her.  The  land  has  been  measured,  and  the  crop 
weighed,  as  will  be  seen  by  certificates  accompanying  this  state- 
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ment.  It  had  been  sown  with  onions  during  the  six  previous 
years,  and  of  course  M^as  highly  manured.  The  maggots,  how- 
ever, destroyed  the  crop  of  onions  last  year,  and  partially  the 
year  before,  so  that  I  ploughed  in  what  remained  in  August, 
and  sowed  it  down  with  grass  seed,  (Herds  grass  and  Red-top 
with  three  lbs.  of  clover.)  At  the  same  time,  I  sowed  ivsund 
turnip  seed,  and  harvested  from  the  land  five  hundred  bushels. 
The  grass  seed  caught  remarkably  well,  and  fearing  that  the 
■winter  might  injure  it,  I  put  in  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  than 
is  usually  sown.  It  wintered  well,  and  at  the  time  for  cutting, 
the  grass,  principally  Herds  grass  and  clover,  stood  very  high 
and  thick,  forming  as  dense  a  mass  as  could  be  dried  on  the 
ground.  It  took  two  of  us  two  days  to  mow,  and  three  days  to 
make  it.  It  was  weighed  from  the  field,  load  by  load,  before 
going  to  the  barn.  A  second  crop— all  clover — at  once  sprung 
up,  which  was  harvested  and  weighed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  crop.  The  hay  was  well  made,  and  has  kept  well  to 
this  date  in  the  barn,  as  your  committee,  or  any  one  else  can 
have  opportunity  to  see.  The  first  crop  harvested  in  July, 
weighed  four  tons  and  fifty  pounds  ;  the  second  crop  harvested 
in  September,  weighed  two  tons  and  five  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  making  a  total  of  six  tons,  and  six  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  on  the  above  lot  of  land. 

Hamilton,Xov.  1.  1860. 


«  ».«» t 
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The  Committee  on  Root  crops,  report  that  there  were  four 
■entries  for  premiums,  for  their  consideration,  two  of  which 
were  for  potatoes,  and  two  for  cabbages.  The  committee,  on 
examination  of  the  statements  presented,  found  that  they  all 
failed  to  conform  to  some  of  the  most  essential  requirements  of 
the  society.     The  rule  is  as  follows  : 
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"Claimants  for  the  premium  on  Grain  and  Hoot  crops  will  bs 
required  to  har-o  their  land  measured  by  a  competent  surveyor, 
the  crops  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  the  same  certified  by  some 
disinterested  person."  It  seemed  to  the  committee  almost  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  above  rule  should  be  complied  with 
by  all  the  claimants  for 'premiums,  before  they  could  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  several  claims. 

In  all  the  claims  before  us,  there  wa-s  only  one,  that  of  S.  A. 
Merrill,  in  which  there  was  any  certificate  of  the  measurement 
of  the  laud  ;  in  none  of  them  was  the  weight  of  the  crop  given, 
and  in  none  of  them  was  there  any  certificate  of  the  amount  of 
the  crop  by  some  disinterested  person. 

The  Committee  on  Root  crops,  cannot  like  most  of  tl?e  othsr 
committees  of  the  society,  personally  inspect  the  articles  or  op- 
erations, upon  which  they  are  expected  to  recommend  premi- 
ums, but  they  must  be  governed  by  the  evidence  presented  to 
them  in  the  statement  which  is  made. 

If  the  land  is  not  measured,  and  a  certificate  of  the  same  ap- 
pended, the  committee  must  first  of  all  decide  who  of  the  claim- 
ants can  guess  the  nearest  on  the  measurement  of  land.  If 
the  crop  is  not  weighed,  the  committee  cannot  determine  who 
has  the  best  crop,  and  the  certificate  of  some  disinterested  per- 
son is  necessary  to  avoid  mistakes,  as  well  as  to  put  all  claim- 
ants upon  as  equal  footing  as  possible. 

In  the  claims  presented  for  our  consideration  for  premiums, 
the  committee  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  have  decid'Cd  to  re- 
commend no  award,  but  -hope  that  the  statements  may  be  pub- 
lished with  the  report.  The  committee  think  it  proper  -to  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  society,  that  before  com- 
ing to  a  full  decision  on  this  question,  they  took  counsel  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  thou  in  session,  who  seemed  to  be  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion,  that  the  essential  rules  of  the  society 
should  hG  stri<>tly  complied  with,  by  all  claimants  for  premi- 
ums. 

EBENS.  POOR,  Chairman. 


DANIEL    OSBORN'S   STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  a  piece  of  land  in  potatoes  measuring  one 
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acre.  The  field  borders  upon  the  mill-pond  of  the  'Danvers  Iron 
Factor}'."  It  has  been  used  for  the  cultivation  of  onions 
until  the  present  year.  It  was  ploughed  and  planted  early  in 
the  month  of  April.  The  manure  used  was  "Peruvian  Guano," 
in  the  drill,  four-hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  variety  of 
potatoes  planted  was  "Jackson  "Whites,"  cut  very  fine.  We  com- 
menced digging  the  first  of  August.  We  harvested  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  bushels  by  actual  measurement.  All  were 
marketable  but  fifteen  bushels,  which  were  too  small.  We 
have  sold  all  but  twenty  bushels  which  are  kept  for  seed.  The 
price  obtained  was  fifty  cents  per  bushel  in  the  Lynn  market. 
The  guano  cost  twelve  dollars  in  Salem.  Three  days  labor 
in  hoeing. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  upon  land  in  this  lo- 
cality, that  "Peruvian  Guano"  produces  potatoes  of  a  larger  and 
better  quality  than  barn  manure.  A  good  method  would, 
be  to  spread  broadcast  and  plough  in  the  dung,  using  the  "Gu- 
ano" in  the  hill  or  drill,  being  careful  to  have  it  well  mixed 
with  the  soil  before  planting. 

South  Danvers.  Oct.  24th,  1860. 


LEVERETT  BRADLEY'S  STATEMENT. 

The  crop  of  Potatoes,  1  ofi"er  for  premium,  grew  upon  a  small 
part  of  the  reclaimed  meadow,  which  I  have  also  offered  for 
premium,  containing  seven-eigths  of  an  acre.  The  depth  of  soil 
or  muck  was  from  four  to  ten  feet.  The  product  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  and  a  half  bushels,  including  all  sizes. 
The  kind  of  Potatoes,  were  Riley  Reds,  and  St.  Helenas.  The 
meadow  was  cleared  in  the  spring  of  '58,  and  planted  with  po- 
tatoes in  the  same  year,  July  3rd,  producing  a  good  crop,  but 
injured  by  early  frosts,  for  table  use,  not  getting  quite  ripe.  In 
1859,  I  planted  with  potatoes,  and  obtained  a  good  crop,  plant- 
ing earlier  than  the  year  before.  This  year  I  planted  the  latter 
part  of  May.  I  used  no  manure  during  these  three  years,  and 
formed  the  hills  at  the  time  of  planting,  hoeing  only  once.  If 
I  should  plant  the  same  again,  or  any  similar  piece  of  meadow, 
should  not  hoe  after  planting,  as  I  should  perform  both  planting 
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and  Iiocing-  at  tlic  same  time.  I  think  it  better  far  the  crop  of 
Potatoes,  as  there  are  no  weeds,  and  the  less  the  soil  is  worn^ 
the  better. 

The  Potatoes  were  of  good  quality,  free  from  rot,  although 
the  mildew  or  rust  struck  the  vines  some  three  weeks  before 
any  frost,  probably  causing  a  less  crop  than  otherwise  would 
have  been,  had  they  not  been  affected  by  that  fatal  scourge. — 
The  potatoes  have  been  sold  in  Lawrence,  bj  the  barrel,  at  the 
rate  of  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  more  are  wanted  at  the  same 
price,  but  I  cannot  spare  any  more. 

For  further  particulars,  I  refer  you  to  the  committee  on  re- 
claimed meadows,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  more  minute 
statements,  please  write  me. 

Mcthuen,  Nov.  3,  ISfiO. 

ROBERT  BOOKHOUSE,  JR'S   STATEMENT. 

The  crop  of  cabbages  I  present  for  premium,  was  grown  on 
3-4  of  an  acre  of  land,  that  was  broke  up  last  September  ;  the 
fo>llowing  spring  it  was  manured  with  between  five  and  six 
cords  of  compost  manure,  a  portion  of  which  was  spread  on 
and  mixed  with  the  soil  with  a  cultivator  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  the  remainder  was  applied  in  the  hill. 

The  seed  was  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  transplanted 
in  the  field  about  the  12th  of  May. 

The  variety  planted  was  Marblehead  drumhead,  otherwise 
called  the  Stone  Mason  cabbage,  which  is  the  standard  cabbage 
in  this  section. 

In  the  course  of  the  season  they  were  horse-hoed  and  hoed 
three  times.  I  commenced  cutting  for  market  the  7th  of  August; 
the  last  was  cut  on  Sept  25th,  every  plant  headed  except  one. 

The  whole  receipts  for  the  crop  amounts  to  $199.85.  The 
most  of  the  crop  was  sold  on  the  ground  at  from  5  to  8  cents  ; 
those  sold  in  Boston,  brought  6  and  9  cents.  The  expenses  on 
the  crop  were  as  follows  :  — 

5  1-2   cords  manure  at  $5  per  cord,  $27  50 

Work  preparing  the  land  and  manure  and  planting,  8  00 

Horse-hoeing,  and  hoeing  three  times,  11  00 

Carrying  six  loads  to  Boston,  at  $3  a  load,  18  00 


■3  00 

2'5 

$57  75 

$13  75 

199  85 

^213  ce 

57  75 

D2  ROOT   CROPS. 

Carrying  three  leads  to  Salem,  at  1  dollar, 
Seed,  2  ounces, 

Crop,  Dr.  To 

Cr.  by  one  half  vulue  manure, 
Crop, 


Profit  on  crop,  |155  85 

•Marblehead,  Nov.  Mtli,  1860. 


S  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land,  measuring  about  one  and  a  quarter 
acres,  from  which,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  I  cut  about  one  and 
quarter  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  In  November  of  that  year  I 
ploughed  tins  land,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring,  having  spread  on 
about  five-cords  of  green  barn  manure,  I  again  ploughed,  cross- 
ploughing  to  the  depth  of  four  inc-hes,  and  harrowing  well  af- 
terwards. I  now  set  ray  hills  for  cabbages,  tfcree  feet  apart, 
(ray  furrows  being  also  three  feet  apart,)  and  to  each  hill  put 
otie  shovelful  of  compost,  and  covered  this  with  loam  about 
one  inch  thick,  and  dropped  ray  seed, — planting  to  the  depth  of 
about  half  an  inch.  This  was  about  the  first  week  in  April. 
About  the  first  of  May,  I  hoed  and  thinned  leaving  two  plants 
to  a  hill.  On  the  second  hoeing,  left  but  one  plant  to  a  hill. — 
When  the  plants  were  young,  I  spread  Paris-plaster  around  and 
on  them,  to  prevent  the  little  black  insects  from  destroying 
them;  I  did  this  once  or  twico  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

From  this  land,  I  have  gathered  five  thousand,  five  hundred 
cabbages,  averaging  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  lbs  per  head 
without  stumps.  I  have  weighed  several  with  stumps  and  leaves 
and  found  them  to  average  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  I  took 
s-jxty  of  the  last  lot  gathered,  and  had  them  weighed  on  J.  L. 
Dodge's  scales,  and  found  their  aggregate  net  weight  to  be  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 

In  consequence  of  tke  great  crop  of  cabbages  this  year,  the 
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prices  have  been  quite  low.  The  average  price  that  I  obtainctJ 
for  mine,  was  seven  dollars  per  hundred.  The  first  part  of  the 
season,  I  sold  some  for  ten  dollars  per  hundred,  but  none  during- 
any  part  of  the  season  for  less  than  six  dollars  per  hundred. — 
I  subjoin  some  of  the  most  important  statistics ; 
Cost  of  marketing,  SllO  00 

Nine  cords  of  manure,  54  00 

Hoeing  and  cultivating^  2^  CO 

Rent  of  laud,  1250 

Preparing  ground,  12  50 

One  casd,  of  Paris  plaster,  1  50 

213  00 
Xotal  reqeipta  from  sales, at  $7  pes  handrcd,  385  00 

Nett,  172  00 

I  also  sowed  seven,  thousand  cabbages  under,  glass,  in  March 
last,  of  the  variety  known  as  "Yorkers."  These  I  transplant- 
ed in  April  into  old  ground,  which  had  been  planted  the  pre- 
vious year  with  potatoes.  I  placed  my  hills  twp  feet;  apart  one 
way,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  the  other,  and  into  each  hill 
put  a  shovelful  of  compost  made  up  of  barn  manure,  night-cart 
manure  and  meadow  mud,  in  equal  parts,  using  about  five  cords 
to  the  acre.  From  this  acre  I  got  six  thousand  cabbages,  which 
I  sold,  between  the  10th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  August,  at 
eight  cents  per  head. 

Salem,  Nov.  13th,  18G0, 


<    o»»    > 


COMPARATIVE,  VALUE   0,F    CROPS  A$  FOOD  FOR 

CATTLE. 

The  committee  on  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  crops  as  feed  for  cattle,  beg  leave  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report.   Your  committee  would  much  rathsr  ha^e  had  some- 
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subject  to  act  upon  that  would  not  have  obliged  them  to  make 
a  merely  theoretical  report,  but  as  there  was  no  claimant  for  the 
premium  in  this  case  we  are  obliged  to  make  such  a  report  or 
to  maivc  none  at  all,  and  therefore  have  concluded  to  throw  cut 
41  few  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  us  on  this  matter.  But 
few  farmers  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  a  very 
systematic  course  of  feeding,  so  as  to  test  the  comparative  value 
of  the  various  kinds  -of  food  he  may  have  at  his  command. 
There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  a  trial  of  th?s  kind,  as  for  instance  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  whether  in  gaining  or 
losing  flesh,  the  length  of  time  the  trial  lasted,  if  milch  cows,  the 
<\uantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  should  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  not  by  any  means  should  the  amount  of  la- 
ibor  necessary  to  lay  in  and  feed  out  what  is  used  be  omitted. 
None  of  your  committee  have  ever  made  any  very  exact  experi- 
ments in  this  matter  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  statements  of  others  which  they  have  seen  published.  Among 
these  there  is  one  which  for  apparent  exactness  and  theliigh  au- 
thority from  which  it  comes  would  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  so  completely  upsets  the  gener- 
ally received  opinions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  many  kinds  of 
feed  in  use  among  stock-keepers,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  ad- 
>verting  to  it. 

In  this  trial  it  is  asserted  thatabout„24|  lbs.  per  day  of  English 
hay  kept  a  milch  cow  in  present  condition.  This  would  give 
4189  pounds  of  hay  from  December  1st  to  May  20th,  and  at  a 
cost  of  $15  per  ton,  would  make  the  expense  of  keeping  a  cow 
through  the  winter,  $31-41.  This  seems  very  satisfactory  for  a 
<;ow  of  1000  pounds,  live  weight,  and  is  what  intelligent  farm- 
ers would,  we  think,  call  a  generous  allowance.  This  feed  was 
continued  for  the  term  of  fifteen  days  ;  the  same  cow  was  then 
.fqd  with  the  same  quantity  of  hay  and  an  addition  of  five  pounds 
of  shorts  per  day  for  fifteen  days  more,  and  shows  the  very  re- 
markable g(iin  of  25  1-3  pounds  in  that  time,  equal  to  1  4:6 
pounds  per  day  or  298  pounds  from  Dec.  1st,  to  May  20th- 
This  increase  in  weight  is  valued  at  4  cts  the  pound,  and 
all  credited  to  the  shorts,  making  them  worth  $1.35  cents  per 
Gwt.  or  $27  per  ton-     Now  is  this  a  fair  trial  of  the  value  .of 
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shorts?  Would  the  gain  be  in  this  proportiion  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  if  it  would  not,  then  must  not  the  value  of 
the  shorts  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  falling  off  on  the 
gain  ?  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  cow  in 
hay  was  at  the  rate  of  $31.41  for  the  feeding  season.  Now 
2,828  pounds  of  shorts  at  $1.35  per  cwt.  comes  to  $31.42  as 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  on  shorts  alone,  supposing  an  animal 
would  live  on  shorts  alone,  and  no  other  more  bulky  food  be 
necessary.  This  amount  gives  a  fraction  short  of  14  pounds 
per  day.  Now  if  the  animal  will  live  on  this  amount  per  day,give 
milk  all  the  time,  maintain  herself  in  present  condition,  then 
shorts  are  worth  what  is  claimed,  and  it  shows  how  much  better 
for  any  one  who  buys  feed,  to  buy  them  instead  of  hay,  as  the 
saving  of  room  and  also  of  labor  would  be  of  great  account. 

Now  are  these  things  so  ?  Will  a  cow  in  milk  thus  keep  iu 
present  condition  for  a  period  of  171  days  ?  Your  committee 
can  hardly  think  she  will  on  this  amount  of  shorts,  and  there- 
fore cannot  believe  that  shorts  are  worth  $27  per  ton,  when 
English  hay  is  worth  $15  per  ton. 

Another  trial  from  the  same  source  also  sets  forth  as 
remarkable  results  as  the  other.  In  this  case,  meadow 
hay  and  corn  stover  were  substituted  for  English  hay,  and 
the  loss  as  shown  by  the  statement  is  very  remarkable,  being  at 
the  rate  of  598  pounds  for  the  feeding  season.  Now  can  this 
be  so  ?  Would  the  loss  be  so  great  for  any  length  of  time  on 
this  feed  ?  The  cow  consumed  twenty-one  pounds  of  hay  and 
corn  fodder,  and  five  pounds  of  shorts  per  day,  and  lost  on  this 
feed  three  and  eleven  fifteenths  pounds  per  day,  being  about 
six  hundred  pounds  for  the  feeding  season  of  171  days. 

The  loss  is  charged  to. the  hay  and  stover,  and  the  balance 
struck  accordingly  which  left  the  value  of  the  hay  and  stover 
to  be  $3  83  per  ton.  No  account  is  made  of  the  five  pounds  of 
-shorts  per  day  which  at  $1  35  per  cwt.,  would  be  $11  54  for 
the  feeding  season,  and  showing  that  meadow  hay  and  corn 
stover  are  not  worth  the  housing;  for  were  it  not  for  the 
shorts,  the  cow  must  certainly  have  starved   to  death. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  believe  that  an  experiment 
continued  for  so  short  a  time  cannot  be  satisfactory,  and  that 
public  opinion  has  set  a. value  upon  the  various  kinds  of  feed, 
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much  nearer  the  truth  than  can  be  ascertained  by  a  trial  of  a 
few  days  continuance.  Your  committee  had  intended  to  exam- 
ine at  greater  length  this  report  from  which  have  been  taken  the 
above  statements,  but  it  Avould  extend  our  remarks  more  than 
would  be  proper,  and  we  will  conclnde  by  saying  that  in  our 
opinion,  no  kind  of  food  can  be  substituted  for  English  hay, 
to  get  the  same  amount  of  nutrimont  at  the  same  cost,  and 
that  while  roots,  shorts  and  meal  may  be  fed  ii;i  connexion  with 
the  various  grasses  with  good  results,  yet  to  fix  their  precise 
v^lue,  would  require  trials  of  greater  length, and  perhaps  be  at- 
tended with  greater  expense  than  most  farmers  would,  be  will- 
ing to  incur. 

We  believe  that  an  animal  fed  on  any  onakiud  of  food  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  changed  to  another  better  or  worse,  will 
show  the  true  value  of  that  food  ;  but  in  order  to  get  at 
anything  like  the  true  value  of  the  article  used,  animals  as 
nearly  alike  in  age  and  condition  as  possible,  should  be  select- 
ed and  fed,  each  on  a  particular  kind  of  food,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  three  or  four  months. 

And  your  committee  also  believe,  that  in  order  to. ,  get  the 
most  advantage  from  the  article  used,  that  regularity  in  feed- 
in  o-,  both  as  regards  time  and  quantity,  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served. If  the  Trustees  wish  to  have  thi^  subject  further  inyes- 
tigated,  we  think  an  excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  at  the 
Society's  farm  in  Topsfield. 

As  no  opportunity  has  occurred  for  a  consultation  among 
the  members  of  the  committee,  since  the  writing  of  this  re- 
port, the  undersigned  are  chiefly  responsible  for  what  is  said,,  in 

JOHN  L.  HUBBARD, )  (.^,,3^,.^^ 
PAUL  T.  WINKLEY,^^^'"'^''''''- 
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CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

For  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  suLject  of  rais 
iiig  cranberries,  I  would  respectfully  say,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  part  of  them  not  receiving  notice  of  their  appointment  un- 
til the  day  of  exhibition,  together  with  other  causes,  they  arc 
not  able  to  make  so  full  a  report  as  desirable.  The  chairman 
will  state,  however,  that  he  visited  the  cranberry  lot  of  John 
D.  Hildredth,  of  Manchester,  which  was  the  only  one  entered 
with  the  society  for  premium,  and  that  he  was  very  much  pleas- 
ed with  its  appearance.  They  were  cultivated  upon  a  basin  of 
rich  deposit,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  accumulating  for 
years  from  the  surrounding  granite  hills  and  foliage  of  the 
woods  ;  the  area  of  which  comprises  about  two  acres;  upon  one 
side  of  this  he  has  made  a  ditch,  and  thrown  the  remainder  in- 
to beds,  the  whole  of  which  is  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  The 
first  bed  formed,  is  set  with  plants  which  now  entirely  cover  the 
ground  and  are  of  a  uniform  height,  having  an  unusually  heal- 
thy color,  also  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds  fully  developed  ;  the 
remaining  bed  with  the  same  care,  will  exhibit  the  same  ap- 
pearance, and  probably  yield  not  less  than  four  hundred  bush- 
els yearly.  As  Mr.  Hildreth  has  successfully  experimented  up- 
on upwards  of  twenty  rods  of  land,  the  committee  think  he  is 
entitled  to  the  award  of  fifteen  dollars. 

A.  FOWLER,  CiiAiRMAX. 


JOUN  D.  IIILDRETirS  STATEMENT. 

The  meadow  on  which  I  have  cultivated  the  cranberry  was- 
formerly  a  bog  swamp.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  I  cleared  up  3i) 
rods  and  planted  potatoes.  After  I  dug  the  potatoes  in  the 
fall,  I  dug  the  meadow  over  and  cleared  out  every  green  thing, 
tlien  gravelled  over  the  lot  about  three  inches  deep,  took  vines 
from  natural  cranberry  meadows,  separated  them,  cleaned  out 
all  the  grass,  and  made  the  vines  clean.  I  set  them  in  rows  of 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  first  winter  the  frost  hove  the  plants 
out  of  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  tops  died  from  exposure  te^ 

13, 
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frost  and  sun,  but  they  sprouted  up  again  the  next  spring.  Tiiey 
grew  well  the  next  summer,  but  produced  no  fruit.  I  kept  the 
vines  clear  of  weeds  during  the  summer,  by  weeding  and  hoe- 
ing five  or  six  times  during  the  season. 

In  the  fall  ol  1858,  I  covered  the  vines  with  hemlock  brush  ; 
during  the  winter  the  ground  moles  eat  off  about  one  third  of 
the  vines.  The  frost  again  hove  the  vines  out  of  the  ground, 
as  in  1857-8,  but  the  vines  were  not  killed  as  in  that  year.  Du- 
ring the  spring  and  summer  of  1859,  I  kept  the  vines  clear  of 
weeds  by  weeding;;  did  not  hoe  this  season  in  consequence  of 
the  runners  from  the  plants.  I  gathered  this  fall  (1859)  six  or 
eight  quarts  of  fruit. 

In  the  fall  of  1859,  I  built  a  dam,  and  flowed  the  meadow 
from  November  till  the  28th  day  of  May  1860,  at  which  time  I 
let  the  water  all  off.  The  vines  were  green  and  bright,  and  in 
July  they  blossomed.  I  did  nothing  more  to  thera  till  I  gath- 
ered the  crop  in  September,  then  I  pulled  out  all  the  weeds 
among  them,  when  I  gathered  the  crop.  I  had  ten  bushels  of 
large  and  fair  berries,  and  I  judge  that  one  third  of  the  crop 
had  been  stolen  before  I  gathered  the  fruit. 

The  quantity  of  land  was  thirty  rods  ;  the  quality  was  bog 
meadow,  or  black  swamp  muck,  varying  from  one  to  ten  feet  in 
depth.  The  expense  of  planting  the  thirty  rods,  including 
clearing  the  land,  and  gravelling,  was  sixty  dollars.  The  ex- 
pense of  weeding  and  culture  was  forty  dollars.  The  produce 
the  third  year  (1860)  was  fifteen  bushels,  ten  of  which  were 
gathered,  and  five  estimated  as  stolen.  The  land  was  cleared 
from  the  wild  state,  and  planted  with  potatoes.  I  set  the  cran- 
fberry  vines  in  November. 

JIanchester,  Oct.  3rd,  1860, 
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THE  TREADWELL  FARM. 

"Tlie  committee  oa  tire  Treadwell  Farm  would  respectfully 
C'cport ; — 

They  have  feeld  the  required  meetings  at  the  farm  since  the 
last  annual  session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  :  and  have  author- 
ized the  sale  of  timber  trees  on  the  farm,  and  the  cutting  of 
■such  trees  for  fuel  as  served  to  interfere  with  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  They  secured  plans  and  proposals  for  the 
building  ef  a  barn  ;  and  have  instituted  an  experiment  with  raa- 
aures— based  on  the  circular  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety for  promoting  agriculture. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber  are  $412.25,  now  in  the 
5iands  of  the  treasurer. 

The  lowest  proposal  for  building  the  barn  is  : — for  erecting  a 
building  72  feet  by  42  feet;  18  feet  post,  inckding  painting, 

$1500  00 
For  cellar,  and  mortar  wall,  275  00 

The  expense  of  the  experiment  ia  manures,  according 
to  the  account  of  N.  W.  Brown,  and  to  be  passed  to 
his  credit,  I74  12 

It  is  well  known  that  the  barn  upon  the  farm  is  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  that  a  new  and  more  convenient  building  is 
required  for  the  proper  manageraement  of  the  estate.     Every 
elfort  has  been  mado  to  secure  such   a  building  ;  and  the  com- 
,  mlttee  has  already  raised  by  subscription  two  hundred  dollars, 
:  and  by  the  ^le  of  timber,  referred  to  above,  four  hundred  and 
;  twelve  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.     They  would   recommend 
'  that  the  fund  which  has   accumulated  in   various  ways  from  un- 
•olaim^d  premiums  and  not  required  for  the  library,  amounting 
to  about  five  hundred  dollars,  be  appropriated  to  the  same  pur- 
,poso.     And  they  are  satisfied  that  this  sum,  in  all  about  eleven 
hundred  dollars,  together  with  such  aid  as  Mr.  Brown,   the  oc- 
.cupant  of  the  farm,  can  afford  to  render  under  the  terms  of  his 
occupancy,  would  furnish  an  ample  and  convenient  building. 
They  would  urge  upon  the  trustees  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
l>y  which  the  barn  can  be  erected  as  early  as  possible. 

In  instituting  agricultural  experiments  on  the  farm,  the  com- 
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mittee  have  endeavored  to  commence  with  such  a  system  a» 
■would  bring  it  into  better  cultivation,  and  prepare  it  for  satis- 
factory results.  Most  of  the  land  is  light,  sandy,  and  leachy  ;, 
and,  liaving  been  scantily  manured  for  many  years,  it  reqnireg 
a  long  and  systematic  process  of  fertilization.  Last  year  ox^ 
periments  were  made  with  artificial  manures,  to  but  little  pur- 
pose. And  the  committee  conceived  that  they  could  not  dis^- 
charge  their  duty  to  the  society,  and  be  of  more  practical  service  - 
to  the  farm  than  by  adopting,  this  year,  the  following  series 
of  experiments,  proposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  presented  for  premium  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  : — 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  offers 
premiums  for  experiments  with  manures,  as  follows  : —  1st  pre- 
mium, $100  00  :  2nd,  $75  00  ;.3rd,  $50  00. 

Select  a  level  piece  of  land  of  any  convenient  size,  from 
twenty  square  rods  up  to  as  many  acres  or  more,  which  should 
be  as  nearly  equal  in  its  character  and  conditions  as  possible. 
Divide  it  into  five  equal  parts,  numbering  them  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
for  a  rotation  of  three  years. 

"Divide  the  manure  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply,  and  whicb 
should  be  of  a  uniform  character,  into  four  equal  parts.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  ploughing  in  the  spring,  spread  evenly  one- 
fourth  of  the  manure  upon  plot  No.  I,  and  then  plough  the 
whole  field  of  an  equal  depth.  Apply  another  fourth  part  of 
the  manure  to  plot  No.  2,  and  then  cross  plough  the  whole  field 
to  about  half  the  depth  of  the  first  ploughing.  Spread  another 
fourth  of  the  manure  upon  plot  No  3,  and  harrow  or  cultivate 
the  whole  field  ;  after  which  sow  or  plant  the  whole  evenly, 
with  any  crop  preferred.  Finally,  spread  the  remaining  quay 
ter  part  of  the  manure  upon  plot  No.  4. 

"Observe  that  by  pursuing  this  course,  each  of  the  five  lots 
will  receive  equally  a  deep  ploughing,  a  shallow  ploughing,  and 
a  harrowing  "or  cultivating,  the  only  difference  in  them  being, 
that  in  No.  I  the  manure  is  buried  deep,  in  No.  2  shallow,  in- 
No.  3  buried  only  slightly,  but  coated  with  loam,  and  in  No. 
4  left  exposed  upon  the  surface  ;  while  No,  5  gets  no  manure. 
The  manure  is  to  be  spread  broadcast  and  as  evenly  as  possible. 
The  after  cultivation  should  be  the  same  on  each  of  the  lots,, 
and  the  harvest  of  each  should  take  place  at  the  same  time. 
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"Let  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether  light 
or  heavy,  dry  or  moist,  leachy  or  retentive  of  manures,  the 
crop  of  1859,  kind  and  amount  and  mode  of  application  of  ma- 
nure in  18.59,  size  of  field  covered  by  the  experiment,  depth  of 
first  ploughing,  kind  and  amount  of  manure  used  in  1860,  kind 
of  crop,  when  and  how  sown,  number  of  times  and  manner  cul- 
tivated, and  weight  of  product  on  an  average  rod  of  each  plot 
be  made  in  1860,  and  returned  in  the  annual  report  of  each  So- 
ciety. 

*'If  there  is  a  double  product,  as  grain  and  straw,  corn  and 
stover,  let  the  weight  of  the  secondary  product,  be  given  on 
-each  plot. 

"If  the  competitor  weigh  the  whole  crop,  instead  of  estima- 
ting it  by  an  average  rod,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  such  a 
■course. 

A  bi'ief  synopsis  of  the  weather  for  each  of  the  following 
months,  by  dividing  each  month  into  three  parts,  and  using  the 
terms  dry,  moist,  and  wet,  to  indicate  the  general  character  cf 
the  weather,  will  also  be  expected. 


FIRST  THIKD. 


SECOND  THIRD. 


LAST  THIRD. 


May    -    -  - 

June    -    -  - 

July    -    -  - 

August    -  - 

■September  - 


"A  similar  report  of  all' the  above  items,  except  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  in  1862,  when  the  premiums 
will  be  awarded.  No  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  second 
and  third  crop." 

"The  above  premiums  are  open  to  competitors  throughout  the 
•Commonwealth.  Competitors  for  premiums  offered  by  other 
Agricultural  Societies  are  invited  also  to  compete  for  the  above, 
the  same  experiments  serving  for  both,  by  filling  a  duplicate 
statement  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Society. 

"In  awarding  the  premiums,  all  other  things  being  equal,pref- 
erence  will  be  given  to  those  which  are  tried  on  the  largest 
space  of  land,  and  also  where  the  competitor  weighs  the  whole 
crop  instead  of  an  average  rod.  Notice  of  an  intention  to  com- 
pete, must  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
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of  January,  1861,  with  the  statement  required  in  tlie  terms   ©r 
the  Premium. 

The  fallowing  is  the  report  of  the  experiments  on  the  Tread- 
well  Farm,  as  made  by  N.  W.  Brown,  the  occupant. 

1st.     The  entire  erop  was  cors. 

2ad.     Amount  of  land,  2  1-2  acres. 

3rd.  Amount  of  manure — 16  cords  O'f  bes-t  basnYj-ayd  mar- 
aur©; 

4tk     Soils  light,  sandy,  leacby. 

5th.  Crop  of  1859* — Barley  turned  in  green,  and  sowed  with' 
Euta  Baga. 

Cth.     In  1859,  one  acre  manured  with  good  barn-yard  manure-. 

7th.     Depth  of  first  ploughing,  ten>  inchss. 

8th.     Hoed  three  times. 

9th.  Lot  No.  1.  Manure  harrowed  in  •  weight  of  entire- 
crop  of  corn  and  stoves,  2820' lbs.. ;:  w®ight  of  corn  in  the  ear,. 
1470  lbs. 

10th.  Lot  Ko:  2.  Maniire  ploughed  in  shallow  ;•  weight  of 
entire  crop  of  corn  and  stover,  2800  lbs.  ;  weight  of  corn  in 
the  ear,  1470  pounds. 

11th.  Lot  No.  3.  Manure  spread  on  the  surface  :  weights 
of  corn  and  stoyer,  2590  lbs.  ;  weight  of  corn  in  the  ear,  1470 
lbs. 

12.th.  Lot  No.  4.  Manure  ploughed  in  deep  ;  weight  o6 
corn  and  stover,  1605  lbs.  ;  weighit  of  corn  in  the  ear,  756  lbs- 

13th.  Lot  No.  5.  No  manure  ;  weight  of  corn  and  stover,. 
1680  lbs  ;  weight  of  corn  in  the  ear,  840  lbs. 

The  corn  on  lot  No.  4,  rusted  very  badly,  aud  the  crop  wa& 
of  little  value. 

A  careful  account  of  labor,  family  expense?,,  expenditure  on.' 
buildings,  tools,  &c.,  cost  and  amount  of  crops,  has  been  kept 
by  Mr.  Brown. 

A  monthly  metearological  report  lias  also  been^  made  tO'  the- 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

The  committee  would  rreeommend  that  by  means  of  Miorough- 
drainage,  manuring,  and  systematic  ploughing,  the  farm  be 
brought  into  better  condition  for  further  ex.periraent&  in  cult> 
7ation.     And  they  would  reqjuest  the  membev&  of  the  sosiety  to 
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forward  sucli  suggestions  as  will  promote  the  interests  o(  the 
farm,  and  will  forward  the  liberal  design  contained  in  the  do- 
nation. 

DANIEL  ADAMS.      1 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR, 

RICHARD  S.   FAY,  I  Cn^,^,r^n^v 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  ^  CoMMmLE. 

GEORGE  B.  LORING, 
ROYAL  A.  MERRIAM, 
WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM,  J 
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FARMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  would  respectfully  report:  — 

No  entries  of  farms  for  premiums,  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  reward  offered  by  the 
society.  Perhaps  it  ought  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  pecu- 
niary consideration  within  the  means  of  our  association,  would 
afford  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  trouble  and  time  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a  suitable  account  of  the  business  of  any  one 
farm  in  our  county,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months.  The  man- 
ual labor  of  agriculture  is  exhausting.  The  various  duties  of 
the  active  and  industrious  farmer  are  intricate  and  absorbino-. 

CD 

The  ever  changing  variety  in  the  results  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions from  year  to  year  ;  the  surprises  which  occur,  under  the 
hidden  influences  of  nature,  an  abundant  crop  here,  a  scantv 
one  there,  produced  by  causes  beyond  man's  reach — the  disap- 
pointments w^hich  often  follow  well-directed  industry,  the  ac- 
cidents of  weather,  the  uncertainties  of  all  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble productions — all  combine,  we  are  aware,  to  discourage  the 
faithful  farmer  in  his  attempts  to  record  the  efforts  and  designs, 
and  results  of  the  i'ear.  We  can  perhaps  hardly  expect  to  in- 
duce our  farmers  to  make  such  a  record,  by  any  pecuniar}'  re- 
ward, which  we  can  offer. 
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Bat  there   are   other   motives  which  should    not  be  forgot- 
ten.    The  first  necessity  in  every  successful  operation,  is  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  our  affairs.     It  is  so  in  trade,  in  manu- 
factures, in  commerce  ;  and  from  this  law  agriculture  is  not  ex- 
empt.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  tradition  it  is  true  in  farming. 
The  son  remembers  his  fathers  mode  of  tilling  the  earth,  and 
has  inherited  perhaps  his  father's  skill  in  the  care  of  animals, 
and  he  may  be  a  good  farmer.     But  when  ho  would  go  beyond 
tills,  he  must  turn  to  the  recorded  operations  of  others  ;   and 
when  he  would  know  exactly  how  he  is  progressing  himself,  he 
must  find  in  his  own  diary  and  account  books,  the  history   of 
what  he  has  done  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year.     It 
is  this  systematic  management,  which  develops  the  resources  of 
ills  farm,  by  making  it  a  matter  of  care  and  study — something 
more  tlian  the  theatre  of  tedious  and  reluctant  daily  toil.     And 
although  success  often  comes  without  it,  and  failure  sometimes 
comes   with  it,  still   it  is  one  of  those  means  which  will  stim- 
ulate the  farmer  to  new  exertion,  and  will  tend  to  have  a  great 
influence  in  all  his  efforts  towards  prosperity.      It  is   well  to 
know  what  a  crop  costs.     It  is  well  to  know  what  method  pro- 
duced the  best  crop.     It  is  well  to  knov)   what  crop   is   most 
profitable  in  every  locality.     It  is  well  to  know  how  much   the 
iarm  returns  each  year.     It  is  well  to  know  what  animals   can 
'be  profitably  reared  and  fed-      And   all  this  cannot   be  known 
without  a  faithful  and  systematic  record  ;  with  it,  it  can   be. 
And  this  valuable  knowledge  is  one  of  the  rewards  which  the 
^Jaily  record  brings  to  him  who  makes  it. 

Of  the  value  of  this  knowledge  to  others,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  It  constitutes  the  most  valuable  literature 
of  agriculture.  The  theories  and  speculations  of  ingenious 
thinkers  have  their  attractions,  and  they  may  possibly  lead  to 
good  practical  results  ;  but  he  who  lays  before  us  an  actual  op- 
eration in  drainage,  he  who  gives  us  the  results  of  various 
modes  of  ploughing,  be  who  teaches  us  from  experience  the  best 
method  of  fertilization,  he  who  records  the  processes  by  which 
his  farm  has  risen  from  a  wilderness  into  all  the  luxuriance  and 
profit  of  successful  agriculture,  does  more  for  his  fellow-laborer 
on  the  land,  than  all  the  theorists  combined  can  ever  hope  to 
do.     He  contributes  genuine  wealth  to  the  community  in  which 
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he  lives.  He  enrolls  hlinsGlf  with  the  Smiths,  and  Youngs,  and 
Mechis,  and  Tulls— the  teachers  and  guides  of  agricultural 
labor,  lie  affords  that  light  which  will  alone  guide  us  through 
the  dark  places  of  farming,  and  protect  us  against  those  tempt- 
ations which  in  the  shape  of  new  inventions,  and  condensed  fer- 
tilizers, and  recently  discovered  crops  of  abundant  promise, 
beset  the  farmer  on  every  hand,  to  lead  him  away  from  the  le- 
gitimate pursuit  of  his  calling,  and  make  him  a  prey  to  every 
form  of  imposture.  When  we  remember  that  no  man  can  atibrd 
to  cultivate  an  acre  of  land  for  nothing,  or  even  to  resign  it  to 
a  doubtful  experiment  one  year  out  of  the  few  alloted  him  here 
on  earth,  should  vrc  not  rather  learn  of  him  who  can  tell  us 
how  he  has  reaped  the  largest  reward,  rather  than  of  him  who 
offers  the  large  promises  of  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  or  Hungarian 
Rye  Grass  ?  When  we  know  that  from  a  judicious  application 
of  those  manures  which  in  this  region  every  farmer  can  collect 
for  himself  by  the  application  of  industry  and  economy,  shall 
we  not  learn  of  him  who  does  this  work  well,  rather  than  of 
him  who  presents  us  an  easier  method  by  which  we  may  enrich 
our  acres,  and  would  exhaust  our  soils,  and  our  pockets,  and 
our  patience,  with  a  long  list  of  condensed  substitutes  for  the 
fertilizing  materials  which  lie  all  around  us  ?  It  is  the  record- 
ed operations  of  skillful  and  successful  farmers,  which  may 
teach  us  how  far  to  yield  to  these  temptations,  and  how  far  to 
avoid  them.  It  is  this  instruction  which  our  farmers  need. 
And  if  one  of  their  number  has  raised  the  largest  crop  of  corn, 
or  carrots,  or  hay,  let  him  teach  the  rest  how  it  was  done,  with 
what  manure,  with  what  land,  with  what  seeding,  with  what 
cultivation.  If  one  has  reclaimed  swamps  and  meadows  prof- 
itably, let  him  tell  us  how,  that  we  may  go  and  do  likewise. 
These  are  the  teachers,  who  if  they  will,  may  make  an  Agricul- 
tural college  out  of  every  farm  in  our  county. 

The  benctifc  of  every  accurate  and  systematic  attempt  at 
farming  in  our  country  is  two-fold — to  him  who  makes  it,  and  to 
those  who  observe  and  study  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men 
in  Massachusetts'  cannot  pursue  with  profit  the  careless  and 
wholesale  modes  of  agriculture,  adopted  in  newer  and  more 
sparsely  settled  regions  of  our  country.  There  are  certain 
branches  of  this  industry  to  wiiich  our  soil  and  climate  are  not 
adapted,  and  in  which  we   cannot  hope  to  compete  with   our 
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neighbors.  We  have  undoubtedly  yet  to  learii  what  we  can 
most  advantageously  raise  on  our  land — what  is  best  adapted 
to  our  home  market — what  is  brought  into  the  least  competition 
with  crops  brought  from  regions  better  adapted  to  their  pro- 
duction. Before  the  hog  crop  of  Ohio  became  a  staple  prod- 
uct of  that  great  State,  the  farmer  of  Massachusetts  found  it 
profitable  to  raise  and  fatten  pork.  Before  the  existence  of 
the  present  rapid  communication  between  our  large  cities  and 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  West  and  South-west  was  established, 
the  production  of  beef  was  a  source  of  large  profit  to  our  com- 
munity. But  are  these  things  so  now  ?  Has  it  been  deter- 
mined whether  the  conversion  of  crops  into  beef  and  pork,  is  the 
most  profitable  mode  of  disposing  of  them  ?  Can  the  farmer, 
who  for  years  has  fed  his  corn  and  hay  to  animals  fattened  on 
his  own  premises,  and  who  has  received  in  this  way  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  his  labor,  assure  you  by  figures  that  he  has  made 
the  most  possible  out  of  that  corn  and  hay  ?  A  farm,  unless 
entirely  neglected,  will  always  pay  something,  but  justice  to 
the  bounteous  earth  demands  that  it  should  be  enabled  to  exert 
its  largest  capacity  for  the  benefit  of  him  who  tills  it.  And 
this  it  cannot  do  if  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  is  scanty  or  mis- 
directed. 

There  are  in  Essex  county  nearly  three  thousand  farms,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  improved. 
Our  agricultural  population  is  peculiarly  prosperous.  We  have 
within  our  limits  five  large  cities,  and  many  thriving  villa- 
ges, which  furnish  us  with  excellent  and  convenient  markets. 
One  section  derives  a  large  annual  income  from  its  hay  crop, 
another  from  its  root  crops,  another  from  its  dairy,  and  many 
from  the  garden  and  the  orchard.  Our  farmers  are  not  behind 
any  portion  of  the  State  in  their  industry  and  enterprise.  And 
yet  it  is  doubtful,  whether  on  the  whole  the  agricultural  inter- 
est of  the  county  is  improving.  Our  pasture  lands  are  deteri- 
orating. Our  woodlands  do  not  increase  in  value,  in  profitable 
ratio.  Our  hay  crop  does  not  increase  as  it  should.  Our 
old  orchards  do  not  renew  their  youth  under  kindly  care. 
The  wet  lands  of  the  county  yield  their  wretched  crop  of 
meadow  hay,  just  as  they  did  half  a  century  ago,  instead  of 
smiling  under  a  burthen  of  sweeter  grasses,  for  the  production 
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©•f  wiifcli  tliey  liavc  been  warmed  by  djkiiif^  and  draining. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  At  the  present  priceof  land  per  acre,  and 
at  the  average  price  of  iiay,  it  is  now  more  profitable  to  reclaini 
wet  lands,  than  it  is  to  labo-r  in  most  of  the  mechanical  occupa- 
tions, or  to  engaige  in  most  o-f  the  smaller  branches  of  trade — 
not  easier,  perhaps,  but  more  surely  profitable.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  our  fanners  should  not  emulate  each  other  in  im- 
proving their  pasture  lands  and  meadows,  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  rendering  an  accurate  account  of  the  expense  and  prof- 
it or  loss  of  each  operation?  These  pastures  and  meadows  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  the  county,  and  may  be  made  a  source- 
©•f  large  profit,  if  carefully  and  economically  improved.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  our  Sarmeys  should  not  learn  of  each  other  in 
this  matter  ? 

And  then,  agaia,  the  selection  and  care  of  animals  for  our 
farms  ;  how  much  may  the  farmers  of  each  locality  teach  each 
other  in  this  respect  I  With  the  exception  of  those  farms  de^ 
voted  to  market-gardening,  and  to  small  tracts  of  land  receiv- 
ing their  manuyc  from  the  sea,  cattle-husbandry  in  its  various 
branches  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  farming.  Let  every  far- 
Hier  resolve  that  he  will  stock  his  farm  to  its  utmost  capacity 
•  -and  what  should  we  see  ?  The  acre  which  now  yields  a  ton 
of  hay,  would  soon  be  forced  to  double  that  crop, — in  the  begin- 
ning for  the  cattle,  and  afterwards  hy  the  cattle.  That  old 
pasture  now  overran  with  briars  and  bushes,  and  capable  of 
feeding  two  or  three  cows,  which  are  obliged  to  travel  and 
work  for  a  living  from  sunrise  to  su^nsel,  v-rould  soon  be  called 
upon  to  feed  ten  times  that  number,  and  the  expense  of  reclaim- 
ing would  be  paid  by  the  cows.  Whatever  is  done  upen  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  cattle,  always  receives  its  return  from  the 
sattle  themselves,  if  they  are  properly  selected  and  properly  used. 
What  a  subject  for  inquiry  and  investigation  is  here  opened  ! 
Can  we  not  leaya  of  each  o-ther  the  class  of  animals  best  adapt- 
ed to  our  soil — whether  fo?  the  dairy  or  shambles  ;  and  having 
determined  this,  may  we  not  arrive  by  a  system  ef  experiment& 
at  the  most  eeenomical  mode  of  feeding  so  as  to  produce  the 
largest  result  ? 

We  were  once  told  that  thirty  thousand  slieep  could  be  fed 
in  the  county,  in  addition  to  the  stock  already   kept,   without 
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:any  appreciable  addition  to  the  agricultural  expense  of  the 
.county.  Can  this  be  demonstrated?  Ther^is  no  doubt  of  fhc 
profits  to  be  derived  from  sheep  husbandry  ;  and  there  is  no 
•  doubt  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  pastures  upon 
which  they  are  fed.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  care- 
ful and  systematic  experiment  of  this  branch  of  agriculture 
•should  not  be  made  among  us.  We  live  in  a  region  surrounded 
•by  markets  for  wool  and  mutton.  We  have  pastures  which 
•need  the  beneficial  effects  of  sheep-feeding.  And  yet  an  enter- 
prising and  public  spirited  citizen  <!)f  our  county  devotes  his 
time  and  a  portion  of  his  ample  means  to  the  introduction 
among  us  of  the  most  approved  breed  of  mutton  sheep,  now 
known  in  England,  and  not  only  are  the  best  of  his  flocks  pur- 
chased by  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  choicest 
rams  imported  by  him  from  Oxfordshire,  are  passed  by  unheed- 
ed at  our. exhibitions.  If  ihere  is  profit  in  sheep  husbandry, 
let  those  of  our  farmers  who  have  tried  it  give  us  the  balance 
.made  by  rearing  and  feeding  ;  let  them  ascertain  the  most  prof- 
itable animal  to  feed,  whether  finc-wooled  or  coarse-wooled, 
whether  Merino  or  Cotswold,  or  Oxfordshire  Downs,  or  South 
Downs,  or  Leicesters.  If  the  profits  and  advantages  of  sheep 
husbandry  are  what  its  advocates  assert,  there  is  no  reason 
wh  y  hree  thousand  farmers  in  Essex  county  should  not  reap 
thei-'  .proportion  of  these  profits,  nor  why  the  three  thousand 
ifarm<3rs  should  not  be  benefited  by  these  animals. 

We  have  hastily  referred  to  some  of  the  topics  in  which  our 
farming  community  is  concerned  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
if  possible  an  interest  in  them,  sufficient  to  insure  that  amount 
of  experim.ent  and  information  which  always  grow  out  Of  indus- 
try and  honest  emulation.  A  well  managed  farm — a  farm  devo- 
ted to  one  crop  in  the  main,  or  devoted  to  "mixed  husbandry'' — 
is  a  study  worthy  of  every  farmer.  The  details  of  a  successful 
operation  in  growing  corn,  or  wheat,  or  rye,  or  barley,  or  roots, 
or  grass,  or  fruit,  are  always  interesting  and  profitable  ;  but 
they  may  be  given  by  a  farmer  who  with  the  exception  of  this 
one  crop,  has  come  very  far  short  of  good  farming.  His  gener- 
al system  of  husbandry  may  be  very  deficient.  His  buildings 
may  be  badly  arranged.  His  manures  may  be  unskilfully  ap- 
j^lied.     ffis  sysiem  of  feeding  may  be  careless  and  extravagant. 
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ITis  farm  accounts  may  be  loose  and  inaccurate  How  much 
more  valuable,  therefore,  arc  the  details  of  a  well  conducted 
farm  in  the  whole — a  statement  of  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  manures,  of  tlic  time  of  planting,  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation, of  the  choice  of  animal?,  of  the  profits  on  the  crops,  of 
the  expense  of  labor,  of  the  method  adopted  to  bring  the  farm 
up  to  the  standard  of  good  agriculture.  We  would  urge  upon 
our  farmers  an  increased  interest  in  the  entry  of  their  farms 
for  premium,  confident  that  they  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it, 
compared  to  which  the  premium  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  assuring 
them  that  while  they  benefit  themselves,  they  will  also  benefit 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  We  have  many  good  farm- 
ers among  us,  skilful,  prosperous,  thriving  men,  who  mana^-c 
tlieir  farms  well  ;  and  whose  example  and  information  ou^-ht 
not  to  die  with  them.  We  trust  that  another  year  will  find  them 
carefully  recording  their  operations,  and  offering  them  for  tfic- 
guidance  of  others, 

GEORGE   E.    LOKING,  Chairman. 
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FOR    1860-G  1. 


<   ^•^    » 


ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Hamilton,  Presilcnf. 


LEWIS  ALLEN,  South  Danvers,  ^ 


JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  Newburyport 
DAVID  CHOATE,  Essex, 
JEREMIAH  SPOFFORD,  Groveland,  J 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  South  Danvers,  Treasurer. 
CHARLES  P.  PRESTON,  Danvers,  Secretary. 


^  Vice  Presidents. 


HONORARY  TRUSTEES. 

James  H.  Duncan,  Haverhill,     I  Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn, 
■  John  W.  Proctor,  S.  Danvers,  I  Daniel  Adams,  Newbury, 


TRUSTEES. 


•  Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton, 
Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  Sahm. 
John  D.  Cross,  Ipswich, 
Richard  Dole,  Georgetown, 
Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester, 
Joseph  How,  Methuen, 

John  M.  Ives,  Salem, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andovcr, 

•  John  Keeley,  Haverhill, 
E.  G.  Kelly,  Newburyport, 
Joseph  Kittredg-e,  N.  Andover, 
Cyrus  W.  Lord,  Beverly, 

•George  B.  Loring,  Salem, 

I.  Osgood  Loring,  N.  Andover, 

.Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford, 


Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield, 
Joseph  Newell,  W.  Newbury, 
Josiah  Newhall,  Lynfield, 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence, 
William  Osborn,  Lynn, 
Paul  D.  Patch,  Hamilton, 
Edward  H.  Pearce,  Gloucester, 
Benjamin  C.  Putnam,  Wenham, 
Wm.  R.  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury, 

D.  M.  Tnkesbury,  Amesbury, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead, 

E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport, 
Enoch  Wood,  Boxford. 
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TRUSTEES — NEW    MEMBERS. 


The  Trustees,  wliose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  the  day  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1861,  arc  : — 

I.  Osgood  Loring, 
John  D.  Cross, 
pjdward  H.  Pcarce, 
William  Osborn, 
William  R.  Putnam, 


Cyrus  W.  Lord, 

Joseph  Newell. 
D.  M.  Tukcsbury, 
Benjamin  C.  Putnam, 
Royal  A.  Merriam, 


The  vacancy  in  the  Board  by  the  election  of  Charles  P.  Pre.v 
ton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  will  also  be  filled  at  the  same 
ir.eetinjr. 


«  ■»»»  » 


NEW  MEMBERS— 1S60. 


Benjamin  P.  Adams,  Topsfield, 
(ieo.  W.  Boynton,  Georgetown, 
Rufus  H.  Brown.  So.  Danvcrs, 
J.L.  Colcord.     '  " 
Caleb  Child,  Marblehead, 
Daniel  P.  Emerson,  Lynnficld, 
(ieorgeE.  Emery,  Lynn. 
Ezekiel  Gowen,  West  Newbury, 
(ieorge  Haskell,  jr.,  Essex, 
Kendall  Jenkins,  Andover, 


Isaac  F.  Knowlton,  Hamilton, 
John  H.  Lovett,  So.  Danvers, 
John  Nutting,  Marblehead, 
John  E.  Oliver,  Salem, 
Haskell  Pcrley,  Georgetown, 
William  Porter,  Wenham, 
William  Potter,  So.  Danvcrs, 
John  Price,  Manchester, 
Allen  Rowe.  Swampscott, 
Geo.  W.  Winslow.  Marblehead, 


J6@^  Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member  by 
])aving  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the  permanent  funds 
of  the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his  member- 
ship from  the  Secretary.  No  fines  or  assessments  are  ever  im- 
posed. Members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  Library 
and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  All  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  residing.in  the  county,  and  editors  of  newspa- 
pers, published  therein^  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Li- 
brarv. 
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STALLIONS-FOUR  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER, 

Simeon  Bardwell,  Andover,  first  premium,  - 
Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford,  second    " 

STALLIONS— UNDER  FOUR  TEARS. 

Henry  L.  Hill,  North  Andover,  first  premium,    - 
M.  F.  Hill,  Byfield,  second  pre.  -        -        -        - 

BROOD  MARES. 

Frederick  Perley,  Danvers,  first  premium,   - 
Joel  Putnam,  "       second      " 

Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  third       " 

FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 
Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  first  premium,  - 
Abiel  Wilson,  "  second  pre. 

John  Perkins,  South  Danvers,  third  pre. 

COLTS— FOUR  YEARS  OLD, 

■George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  first  premium, 
Luther  Noyes,  Newbury,  second      " 
Edward  Pyne,  Gloucester,  gratuity, 

COLTS-TUREE  YEARS  OLD. 
George  Dane,'  Hamilton,  first  premium, 
John  Rowe,  Haverhill,  second    "        -        -        .. 

COLTS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
James  Gary,  Swampscott,  first  premium, 
Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford,  second    "    - 

YEARLING  COLTS. 

Gilbert  Conant,  Ipswich,  first  premium,    - 
Abiel  Wilson,  North  Andover,  second  pre. 
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10  00 
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5  00 
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BOARS. 

Daniel  Richards,  Danvcrs,  first  premium     -        -  -        5  00 

Byron  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  second  pre.        -  -        3  00 

BREEDING  SOWS. 

iByron  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  first  premium,    -  -        5  0® 

Benj.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,   second         '*          -  -        3  00 

tWEANED  PIGS. 

Theron  Johnson,  North  Andover,  first  premium,  -  -        5  00 

OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP. 

tHichard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  first  premium,  -        -        -  -       10  00 

COTSWOLD  BUCK. 

>Charle3  Coliss,  Haverhill,  premium,            -        -  -        5  60 

PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES. 

iDaniel  Richard,  Danvers,   first  premium,    Manny's  Horse 

Mower,     -        -        -        ^        -        -        -  -      00  00 

•Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  second  pre.       -  -       15  GO 

•Joseph  Longfellow,   Newbury,   third         "         -  -       12  OO 

)Eobert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  Marblehead,  fourth  pre.  -         9  00 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  fifth  pre.      -        -        -  -        7  00 

Eben  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  sixth    "        -        -        -  -        5  00 

.John  H.  Lovett,  South  Danvers,  seventh  pre.       -  -        3  00 
FARM  IMPIiEMENTS  AND  WAGONS. 

George  H.  Pearson,  Salem,  wagon,  gratuity,        -  ♦        2  00 

E.  A.  Burbank,  Salem,             "            "       -        -  -        2  00 

Gilman  Andrews,  Salem,  two  wagons  "       -        -  -        3  00 

Richard  Cutts,  Salem,  wagon,              "       -        -  -         2  00 
HORSE  MOWER. 

risk  Russell,  Manchester,  N.H.,  gratuity,   -        -  -        2  00 

Sam'l  A.  Merill,  Salem,  gratuity,         -        -        -  -        2  00 

"          "             "         "     Two-horse  mower,  -  -        1  50 

SPRING-TOOTH  HORSE  RAKE. 

Alzirus  Brown,  "Worcester,  gratuity,    -        -        -  -         2 '00 

PATENT  HARROW  TOOTH. 

Wentworth  and  Fifield,  Salem,  gratuity,     -        -  -         1  ^0 
FEED  CUTTER. 

Luther  Thaver,  Brighton, 1  0<^ 
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KIDDER'R  PATENT  BEE-HIVE. 

Moses  Jewett,  gratuity,       .... 

WATER  HOISTING  APPARATUS. 
Waterman,  gratuity, 

RECLAIMING  WASTE  LAND. 
Jonas  Abbott,  Andover,  first  premium, 
Paul  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport,  second  pre. 

RECLAIMED  MEADOWS. 

Leverett  Bradley,  Methuen,  first  premium, 

UNDERDRAINING  LAND. 

George  French,  Nortb  Andover,  first  premium, 

GRAIN  CROPS. 
John  C.  Adams,  Newbury,  corn  crop,  premium;  • 
John  L.  Hubbard,  Newbury,  barley,  gratuity, 
Leverett  Bradley,  Methuen,  rye,  premium,   • 
Joseph  Newell,  West_Newbury,  wheat,  "    - 
Eben  G.  Berry,  Banvers,  wheat,  gratuity, 
Daniel  G.  Todd,  Rowley,        "  "        -        ■ 

David  Pettingill,  Topsfield,      •'  "        -        - 

HAY. 

James  ^Manning,  Hamilton,  premium,  - 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 
John  D.  Hildreth,  Manchester,  premium, 

BUTTER. 
Mrs^Sarah  Holt,  Andover,  first  premium,  - 
Sarah  L.  Ridgeway,  West  Newbury,  second  pre. 
S.  B.  Swan,  Danvers,  third  pre.  -        -        -        - 
Mrs.  Farnham  Stiles,  Middleton,  fourth  pre. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Moulton,  W.Newbury,  fifth  pre. 

CHEESE. 

Joseph  Marshall,  Essex,  first  premium, 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Titcomb,  West  Newbury,  second  pre. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Goodale,      "  "        third    "    - 

Awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Poultry, 
"        Vegetables, 


1  00 

1  00 

15  00 
10  00 

15  00 

15  00 

10  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
3  00 
3  00' 
3  00- 

8  00 

15  00 

10  00 
9  00 
8  00 
7  00 
6  00 

8  00 
6  00 
4  00 

$18  50 
55  25 
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Awarded  by  the  Committtee  Fruit, 

Flowers, 


Articles  from  Leather,     - 
Counterpanes,  Rugs,  &c., 
Fancy  Articles,  &c., 
Bread  and  Honey, 


126  50 

35  00 
9  00 
30  00 
39  00 
18  50 


Total, 


1724  25 
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RECAPITULATION 

FARMS,  <S:c. 


Amount 

awarded  to  Under -draining  Land, 

- 

- 

$15  00 

<( 

"         Reclaiming  Waste  Land, 

- 

- 

25  00 

« 

•'         Reclaiming  Meadow, 

- 

- 

15  00 

i( 

"         Cranberry  Culture,   - 

-  ■ 

- 

15  00 

•( 

"        Ploughing,    - 

- 

- 

51  00 
$121  00 

FARM  STOCK. 

Amount  awarded  to  Horaes, 

. 

- 

$124  00 

(( 

*'         Swine, 

- 

- 

21  00 

(( 

"        Sheep, 

- 

- 

15  00 

w 

«        Poultry, 

- 

" 

18  50 
$178  50 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Amount  awarded  to  Wheat  crop, 

- 

. 

17  00 

u 

"         Corn  crop,    - 

- 

- 

10  00 

<< 

"        Rye  crop,     - 

- 

- 

8  00 

« 

"         Barley  crop, 

- 

- 

8  00 

(( 

"         Grass  crop, 

- 

- 

8  00 

(( 

"        Vegetables,   - 

- 

- 

55  25 

u 

"        Fruit, 

- 

- 

126  50 

u 

"        Flowers, 

- 

- 

35  00 

<( 

"        Butter  and  Cheese,    - 

- 

- 

58  00 

<l 

"        Bread  and  Honey,     - 

- 

- 

18  50 

K 

"        All  other  objects, 

- 

- 

98  50 
$442  50 

Total,    -  -  -  -  $742  25 
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